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OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 


Chapter  I. 

§  1.  Object  of  the  Treatise,  §  2,  Me¬ 
thods  of  arranging  General  History. 
§  3.  Geography. —  Chronology. — 
Length  of  the  Year, — Era  of  the  In¬ 
carnation. — Julian  Period. — Era  of 
the  Creation. — Mundane  Eras  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Alexandria ,  Antioch, 
and  the  modern  Jews. 

$  1.  The  object  of  the  present  treatise 
is  to  supply  a  general  history  on  a  very 
small  scalp,  which  may  furnish  the  same 
sort  of  preparation  for  detailed  histories 
of  different  nations,  as  that  which  a 
map  of  the  world  affords  for  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  separate  countries.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  topography  of 
an  European  country,  does  not  begin 
by  examining  a  map  on  the  largest 
scale,  but  he  first  looks  at  the  map 
of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  position  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  districts  ; 
he  then  examines  a  map  of  the  country 
itself,  and  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  the  relative  situation  of  its  different 
provinces  ;  and,  by  successive  steps  of 
this  sort,  he  gradually  prepares  himself 
for  the  details  which  he  may  obtain  from 
maps  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  same 
manner,  suppose  that  a  person  entirely 
ignorant  of  history  wished  to  study  the 
history  of  Greece.  If  he  were  to  begin  by 
reading  a  minute  narrative,  he  would,  in 
the  first  place,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  general 
course  of  events,  of  their  bearing  upon 
each  other,  and  of  their  comparative 
importance  ;  and  he  would,  secondly,  be 
distracted  by  continual  allusions  to  the 
histories  of  other  nations,  since  no  one 
national  history  can  be  in  itself  perfectly 
independent.  Now  in  a  map  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
first  general  outlines  of  geography,  many 
names  of  cities,  rivers,  or  even  coun¬ 
tries,  would  be  omitted,  in  order  that  the 
attention  might  be  the  more  distinctly 
attracted  to  the  most  important  divi¬ 
sions  ;  and  we  propose,  in  the  same  way, 


to  notice  only  the  histories  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations  which  have  influenced  the 
destiny  of  ou*r  species,  and  to  confine 
ourselves  to  those  events  which  have 
been  most  immediately  connected  with 
the  great  fluctuations  of  power.  We 
must  refer  to  the  several  histories  which 
are  to  follow  for  every  thing  like  detail, 
— we  may  add,  for  every  thing  like  valu¬ 
able  history  :  for  the  analogy  between 
geography  and  history  terminates  here. 
A  student  who  had  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  a  map  of  the  world  on  a 
very  small  scale,  might  well  be  said  to 
have^mined  some  desirable  knowledge, 
thoughne  should  proceed  no  further ;  but 
the  perusal  of  a  brief  general  history,  for 
any  purpose  besides  that  of  preparation, 
would  be  not  merely  an  uninteresting, 
but  an  unprofitable  employment  of  time. 
No  one  important  end  of  historical  study 
would  be  attained;  the  habits  of  the 
mind  would  be  injured;  and  a  general 
disposition  would  be  produced  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  vague  and  superficial  know¬ 
ledge.  To  such  an  use  of  historical 
abridgments  we  presume  Lord  Bacon 
to  have  referred  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  As  for  the  corruptions  and 
moths  of  history,  which  are  epitomes, 
the  use  of  them  deserveth  to  be  banished, 
as  all  men  of  sound  judgment  have 
confessed,  as  those  that  have  fretted 
and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
excellent  histories,  and  wrought  them 
into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.”*  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  nature  of  such  a 
work  presents  little  temptation  :  indeed 
the  danger  is  rather  of  an  opposite  kind; 
since  an  epitome  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  end  can  be  little  more  than  an 
expanded  chronology,  and  must  be  far 
too  succinct  to  be  amusing.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  universally  true  that  those  de¬ 
partments  of  study  which  are  merely 
preparatory,  are  repulsive  and  fatiguing 
in  themselves. 

§  2.  Writers  of  general  history  have" 
pursued  two  methods.  Either  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  country  is  given  separately, 

*  Of  Learning,  book  ii.  p.  109.  (Ed.  1S08.J 
Augm,  Scient.  lib.  ii,  cap.  6, 
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or  a  single  narrative  is  constructed 
which  comprehends  all.  The  former 
method  produces  not  so  much  a  general 
history  as  a  collection  of  histories,  and  it 
seems  to  require  something  like  an  In¬ 
troduction,  for  pointing  out  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  The  latter  method  is 
liable  to  difficulties  in  the  execution, 
and  frequently  fails  into  the  former,  as 
soon  as  the  histories  become  at  all  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other.  We  propose, 
however,  to  adhere  to  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  diminished 
by  our  plan  being  inconsistent  with 
much  detail.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
avoid  separating,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  different  histories,  unless  by  making 
the  arrangement  purely  chronological. 
Bossuet*  has  done  this  ;  but  the  result 
is  that  the  connection  is  lost  between, 
not  merely  the  several  histories,  but  the 
individual  events. 

Another  method  of  exhibiting  the 
course  of  general  history  is  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  chronology  of  the  great 
events  upon  a  chart.  "  Dr.  Bpaestley 
published  a  chart  of  this  sort;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Baily  published  another 
on  the  same  principle,  in  which  many 
mistakes  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  chart  were 
rectified.  Frederic  Strass,  a  professor 
of  history  at  Berlin,  published  a  chart 
called  the  Stream  of  Time,  which  has 
been  republished  in  this  country  more 
than  once :  in  this,  the  course  of  the 
history  of  each  nation  is  represented  by 
a  stream  flowing  downwards,  and  this 
fanciful  symbol  has  certainly  enabled 
the  author  to  present  the  different  revo¬ 
lutions  of  history  in  a  form  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  student.  These  charts  are 
of  great  use  to  persons  possessing  some 
historical  knowledge,  by  enabling  them 
to  combine  and  arrange  detached  por¬ 
tions  of  chronology ;  but  they  are  quite 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Baily  pub¬ 
lished,  as  a  companion  to  his  chart,  an 
Epitome  of  Universal  History,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  This  work  contains  some 
very  useful  tables,  and  is  executed  with 
great  care  and  judgment.  Together  w»ith 
the  chart,  it  forms  an  excellent  Gram¬ 
mar  of  General  History  ;  but  neither  the 
chart  nor  Epitome  is  of  much  use  by 
itself,  except  for  the  purpose  of  occa¬ 
sional  reference. 

We  do  not  propose  to  add  any  list  of 
general  histories  already  published  ;  as 
these  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  compila¬ 
tions  of  particular  histories,  and  there- 

*  Discours  sur  1’Histoire  Universelle, 


fore  they  will  be  most  fitly  mentioned  in 
such  of  our  future  treatises  as  refer  to 
the  several  periods. 

§3.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
importance  of  using  maps.  No  history 
can  be  effectually  studied  without  them  ; 
but  the  sole  object  of  an  abridgment  like 
the  present  would  be  missed,  if  it  were 
read  without  a  reference  to  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

A  careful  attention  to  chronology  is 
necessary  in  the  study  of  all  history. 
The  chronology  of  profane  history  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained  for  many  events  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus ;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
difficulties  on  this  point  are  increased  by 
the  difference  of  the  methods  of  calcu¬ 
lation  pursued  by  various  nations. 

The  use  of  the  solar  year  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  Julian  year  was  introduced  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  contains  365  days, 
with  an  additional  day  in  every  fourth 
year.  This  calculation,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  solar 
year  contains  exactly  365  days  and  6 
hours,  which  is  too  long  by  1 1'  8"  24 

The  Gregorian  year  was  introduced 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  a.  d. 
It  was  a  correction  of  the  Julian  year. 
A  still  further  correction  was  introduced 
by  Weigel,  a  professor  at  Jena.  The 
corrected  year  was  adopted  by  this 
country  in  1752. 

The  method  which  is  generally  used 
in  Europe,  for  numbering  the  succes¬ 
sive  years,  must  be  considered  as  purely 
arbitrary.  It  was  intended  that  the 
years  should  be  reckoned  from  that  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  born  ;  but  Dio¬ 
nysius  Exiguus,  who  established  this 
Eraf  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
and  Beda,  an  English  monk,  who  revised 
the  calculation  in  the  eighth  century,  are 
supposed  to  have  left  an  error  of  four 
or  five  years.  We  are  therefore  to  place 
the  Incarnation  $  in  the  year  4,  5,  or  6, 
b.  c.  (before  Christ,)  instead  of  1,  a.  n. 
(year  of  the  Lord ;)  and  the  common,  or 
Dionysian  Era,  is  thus  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Real  Era.  In  the  present  trea¬ 
tise  we  shall  refer  invariably  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  by  the  letters  b.  c.  and  a.  d.  The 


*  Woodb.  Astr.  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  529.  (Ed.  1823). 
i  An  era  (or  aera)  is  a  portion  of  time  reckoned 
from  a  fixed  point  ;  such  a  point  is  called  an  epoch. 
Thus  the  common  era  commences  at  the  supposed 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

1  6,  b.  c.  is  the  year  assigned  to  the  Incarnation 
in  the  Art  de  Veriher  les  Dates,  i.  98.  (Ed.  Paris, 
1783.)  Other  opinions  may  be  found  collected  there. 
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year  l,  a.  d.  is  that  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  year  1,  b.  c. 

The  Julian  period  was  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  Joseph  Scaliger,  its  inventor,  took 
the  Julian  year  for  the  base  of  his  cal¬ 
culation.  It  depends  upon  certain  Cy¬ 
cles,  or  revolutions  of  years,  which  we 
are  therefore  to  explain. 

The  Solar  Cycle  consists  of  28  years. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  we  take 
any  one  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
one  Solar  Cycle,  it  agrees  exactly,  as  to 
the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  seve¬ 
ral  days  of  the  several  months  fall,  with 
the  corresponding  year  of  every  other 
Solar  Cycle.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  calculation  assumes  the 
recurrence  of  an  intercalation  at  every 
fourth  year,  which  is  not  the  case  since 
the  correction  of  the  year.  These 
Cycles  have  been  so  arranged  that  the 
A  st  year  a.  d.  is  the  10th  of  the  Solar 
Cycle  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  Lunar  Cycle  comprehends  nine¬ 
teen  solar  years.  At  the  end  of  every 
Cycle,  the  new  moons  are  supposed  to 
all  upon  the  same  hour  and  day  of  the 
solar  year.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  accurate.  The  first  cycle  com¬ 
mences  on  July  16th,  433  b.  c. 

The  Cycle  of  Indictions  is  a  revolution 
of  fifteen  years,  which  is  reckoned  from 
312  a.  d  ;  313,  a.  d.  being  the  first  year 
of  the  first  cycle. 

The  commencements  of  these  three 
Cycles  were  arbitrarily  assumed.  By 
reckoning  backwards,  we  find  that  the 
latest  time  at  which  the  commencements 
of  the  three  could  have  coincided,  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  the  assumptions, 
is  in  the  year  corresponding  to  4713 
b.c.  This  is  fixed,  therefore,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  1st  Julian  period, 
so  that  the  1st  year  a.  d.  is  the  4  714th 
year  of  the  1st  Julian  period*.  To  find 
the  next  coincidence,  28,  19,  and  15, 
being  prime  to  each  other,  (see  Algebra , 
65.)  we  must  take  the  product  of  the 
three,  or  7980  years,  which,  therefore,  is 
the  length  of  a  Julian  period. 

The  date  of  the  Mosaic  Creation  is 
matter  of  some  dispute :  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  all  re¬ 
present  this  differently  ;  and  writers  are 
not  agreed  even  as  to  the  result  to  be 


*  Thus  we  may  pass  from  the  common  era  to  the 
yeyr  of  the  Julian  period.  The  mth  year  b.  c.  is  the 
(4714  -  mjth  year  of  the  J ulian  Period  ;  the  nth  year, 
a  d.  is  the  (4713-|-n)th  year  of  the -Julian  Period, 
ihe  pth  year  of  the  J  ulian  Period  is  the  (4714  _«)th 
yeay  b.  c.  unless  p  exceed  4713,  in  which  case  it  is 
the  ij>  -  47l3)th  year  a.  d. 


deduced  from  any  of  these  texts.  In 
this  country,  the  date  most  commonly 
assigned  to  the  event  is  4004  b.  c.  (See 

II.  §  2.) 

In  the  Mundane  Era  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  the  same  event  is  placed  in  the  year 
5508  b.  c.  So  that  the  year  1  a.  d.  is 
the  5509th  year  of  this  Era.  It  contains 
two  species  of  years,  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  former  begins  on  the 
1st  of  September,  the  latter  sometimes 
on  the  21st  of  March — sometimes  on  the 
1  st  of  April. 

In  the  Mundane  Era  of  Alexandria, 
the  creation  is  placed  in  the  year  5502 
b.  c.,  and  therefore  the  year  1  a.  d.  is 
the  5503rd  year  of  this  Era. 

In  the  Mundane  Era  of  Antioch,  the 
Creation  is  placed  in  the  year  5492  b.  c., 
and  therefore  the  year  1  a.  d.  is  the 
54  93rd  year  of  this  Era. 

The  Mundane  Era  of  the  modern  J ews 
commences  c*n  the  7th  of  October,  3761 
b.  c.  The  7th  of  October  1  a.  d.  is, 
therefore,  the  first  day  of  the  3762nd 
year  of  this  Era. 

For  other  Eras  which  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  chronologists  of  different 
nations,  we  refer  to  the  proper  places  in 
the  following  chapters  of  this  treatise*. 

Chapter  II. 

§  1 .  Antiquity  of  the  Species. — Evidence 

of  the  Deluge. — Its  date. — §  2.  Scrip¬ 
tural  Account  of  the  Deluge  and  An¬ 
tediluvian  times. 

§  1.  Our  first  inquiries  are  naturally 
directed  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
our  species. 

With  the  aid  of  the  modern  science 
of  geology,  some  information  on  these 
points  may  be  derived  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  furnished  by  the  globe  on  the 
surface  of  which  we  exist.  We  there 
perceive  traces  of  convulsions  and  re¬ 
volutions,  far  exceeding  in  magnitude 
any  effect  which  we  can  venture  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  causes  now  visibly  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  latest  great  physical  catas¬ 
trophe  appears  to  have  been  an  uni¬ 
versal  and  transient  deluge  of  water. 

Almost  all  the  formations,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  ancient,  contain  remains 
of  animals  ;  but,  among  these,  there  are 
none  which  can  be  referred  to  human 
beings  t.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 

*  See  Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  PEurope. 
(Ed.  Paris,  1823.)  Introduction,  p.  19 — 24.  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  Introduction,  Dissertation  sur  les 
Dates. 

+  The  apparent  exceptions  seem  to  have  been  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  explained. 
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that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  hu¬ 
man  beings  either  were  not  in  existence, 
or  were  very  few  in  number,  or  resided 
entirely  in  countries  which  have  not  been 
hitherto  scientifically  explored. 

Human  traditions  furnish  evidence  of 
a  different  bind.  The  result,  however, 
agrees  strikingly  with  that  which  we 
obtain  from  the  other  source.  The 
most  ancient  traditions  of  people  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  Greeks, 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  Americans * * * §  *,  agree 
in  recording,  with  whatever  variety  as  to 
the  detail,  a  general  and  overwhelming 
inundation. 

When  we  come  to  estimate  the  joint 
strength  of  these  two  proofs,  (recollect¬ 
ing  also  that  the  geological  evidence  is 
of  very  recent  discovery,)  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  refuse  our  assent.  But 
then  we  must  go  further  ;  for,  if  the  tra¬ 
dition  be  founded  on  fact,  its  existence 
shows  that  some  human  beings  must 
have  lived  through  the  catastrophe, 
and  therefore  that  mankind  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  Deluge.  And  the  traditions 
generally  agree  that  a  very  few  of  the 
species  were  preserved  from  the  general 
destruction. 

Taking  then  the  fact  for  granted,  our 
next  inquiry  is  as  to  its  date.  On  this 
point,  the  physical  evidence  is  much 
less  satisfactory.  Cuvier,  however,  con¬ 
siders  that  the  event  “  cannot  be  dated 
much  farther  back  than  five  or  six 
thousand  years  f .”  Other  geologists 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  $  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  point 
on  which  there  is  an  absolute  agree¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  added  that,  whatever 
antiquity  any  nation  may  claim  for  its 
origin,  we  find  nothing  like  a  distinct 
history  professing  to  place  events  ear¬ 
lier  than  about  five  thousand  years 
back§:  all  beyond  this  consists  either 
-of  mythology,  or  of  mere  names.  Nor, 

*  Seethe  Oxford  edition  of  Ovid,  (1826)  vol.  iii. 
p.  v.,  where  these  traditions  are  discussed  by 
Cuvier.  Also  Le  Clerc’s  notes  to  Grotius,  Ver.  Rel. 
Christ.  I.  16. 

f  See  his  Discours  Prelirninaire,  published  in 
English  by  Jameson,  under  the  title  of  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth.  (London,  1827,  fifth  edition.) 
pp.  121,239.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  it 
are  combated  in  Jameson’s  notes.  See  also  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  464. 

|  De  Luc’s  Geological  Travels,  (Translation  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  1810,  1811.)  pp.  92,  94,  99,  101. 
— De  L uc’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geology,  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  De  la  Fitte,  London,  1809)  §  45.  p.  38. 

§  90.  p.  79.  See  especially  Appendix. — De  Luc’s 
Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales  sur  l’Histoire  de  la 
Terre  et  de  l’Homme.  Many  authorities  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

§  Von  Muller’s  Universal  History,  i.  3.  Cuvier, 
137,  149. — Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions.  (Paris, 
1823,)  Introduction,  xv. 


indeed,  is  there  any  well- authenticated 
history  reaching  to  a  date  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this,  if  we  except  the  books 
of  Sacred  Histoiy. 

§  2.  These  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  the  historical  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  which  we  now  propose  to  fol¬ 
low.  Its  narrative  commences  with 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe,  and  thence 
appears  to  pass  immediately  on  to  that 
disposition  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
which  was  made  when  man  was  created. 
The  earliest  event  recorded  as  befalling 
the  species,  though  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  in  a  religious  or  even  a  merely 
metaphysical  view,  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  history.  The  remain¬ 
ing  account,  down  to  the  deluge,  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  genealogical  memo¬ 
rials.  The  first  city,  Enoch,  or  Cha- 
noch,  was  built  by  Cain,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  first  man,  Adam.  This  probably 
means  no  more  than  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settling  of  several  families  into  one 
place.  Mention  is  made  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  pastoral  occupations  with 
the  wandering  life  peculiar  to  them  in 
early  times  ;  some  musical  instruments 
were  known ;  and  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  working  of  metals. 

From  calculations  founded  upon  the 

eras  assigned  in  Scripture,  the  Creation 

of  man  is  usually  placed  in  the  four 

thousand  and  fourth,  and  the  Deluge  in 

the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 

forty-ninth  year  before  Christ*.  Of 

the  latter  event  Noah  received  a  divine 

warning ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 

constructed  a  vast  buovant  vessel,  and 

*  ,  _ 

was  preserved  in  it  with  his  family  from 
the  destruction  which  befel  the  rest  of 
the  species.  The  name  given  to  this 
vessel  in  Scripture  is  usually  translated 
The  Ark. 

If  we  are  to  receive  literally  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ages  of  the  early  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  earth  as  delivered  by  Moses, 
the  human  constitution  underwent,  for 
several  generations  succeeding  the  flood, 
a  great  and  progressive  deterioration ; 
the  common  period  of  human  life  being 
gradually  shortened  from  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years,  to  seventy  or  eighty  f. 


*  This  is  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Sa¬ 
maritan  text  gives  a  smaller,  and  the  Alexandrian 
version  a  greater,  interval  between  these  events.  See 
Koch,  Intr.  xix.  See  further,  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  tom.  i.  Dissertation  sur  les  Dates,  §  v.  p.  xv. 
Chronologists  are  however  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  result  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

+  This  circumstance  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  those  who  suppose  the  Deluge  to 
have  been  produced  or  accompanied  by  a  great 
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Chapter  III. 

§  1.  Noah's  Descendants,  Nineveh. — 
§  2.  Abraham. — §  3.  Situation  and 
Early  History  of  Egypt. — §  4.  Abra¬ 
ham's  Settlement  in  Canaan,  Melchi- 
zedek,  Lot. — §  5.  Ishmael,  Arabia. — 
§  6.  Joseph's  Administration  in  Egypt . 
— $  7.  Settlement  there  and  depar- 
'  ture  of  the  Israelites. — §  8.  Jewish 
Law. 

§  1.  The  Ark,  when  the  waters  sub¬ 
sided,  settled  on  Mount  Ararat,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  peak  in  the 
ridge  of  Taurus,  or  perhaps  of  Cauca¬ 
sus.  Noah  with  his  family  descended 
into  the  plains,  about  a  year  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  ark.  He  had  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  In  the  tenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis,  an  account  is  given  of 
the  different  regions  peopled  by  their 
posterity ;  it  is  however  very  limited ; 
and  the  traditions  engrafted  on  it  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  descendants  of  Japheth 
are  said  to  have  been  the  population  of 
the  “  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,”  which  ex¬ 
pression  is  supposed  to  designate  the 
countries  separated  from  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Shem 
was  considered  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  about  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  in  the  country  to  the  east  of 
those  rivers,  and  in  that  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean  sea.  His  sons  were 
Elam,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  Aram,  Asshur. 
Asshur  is  believed  to  have  given  name 
to  the  country  of  Asshur,  or  Assyria. 
Ham  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  Africans  and  Arabians. 
His  sons  were  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
Canaan.  From  Canaan  sprung  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  af¬ 
terwards  the  country  of  the  Jews. 
Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  hunter  ;  and  (if  we  may  so 
understand  the  text*)  he  penetrated 
into  Asshur,  then  possessed  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Shem,  and  built  Nineveh. 
Civilization  has  usually  advanced  in 

change  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  added  that,  according  to 
the  most  obvious  (though  certainly  not  the  necessary) 
interpretation  of  another  passage  in  scripture,  (Gen. 
ix.  13.)  the  rainbow  had  never  been  seen  before  the 
Flood.  The  vegetable  and  animal  remains  ot  for¬ 
mer  worlds  appear  to  indicate  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  present;  and  it  has  been  also  argued 
that  considerable  chemical  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  fluid  constituting  the  sea.  See  Phillips,  Out¬ 
lines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Lecture  v.  p.  116. 
(fourth  edition  18^6,)  and  Lecture  vi.  p.  IfcO.— Phil¬ 
ips  and  Conybeare,  Geology  of  England  and  Wales, 
Book  i.  ch.  4.  S  2.  (c.)  '  ’ 

f  Gen.  x.  11. 


the  following  order hunting,  pasture, 
agriculture,  and  commerce:  this  last 
consisting  of  an  interchange,  in  the  first 
place,  merely  of  natural  productions 
of  countries,  in  the  second,  of  their 
manufactures  also.  In  the  earliest 
stage,  contests  are  frequent  between  the 
scanty  tribes  who  require  a  great  extent 
of  country  for  the  pursuits  by  which 
they  subsist;  and  the  text  probably 
refers  to  some  event  of  this  nature.  We 
may  suppose  the  successful  huntsman 
to  have  partially  cleared  the  country 
which  he  had  won,  and  to  have  esta¬ 
blished  for  his  followers  something 
like  a  fixed  residence,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
central  point  of  union.  The  city  of 
Nineveh,  afterwards  so  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  history,  is  said  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  this  transaction,  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Greeks  called  it  Ni- 
nus  ;  some  authors  deduce  the  name 
from  a  son  of  Nimrod;  others  place 
this  Ninus  much  later.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  a  very  lax  use  of  words,  that  we 
can  attribute  to  these  times  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  powerful  empire  of  which 
Nineveh  was  afterwards  the  capital. 
We  may  be  nearly  certain  that  this  part 
of  the  history  of  these  countries,  if  it 
were  known,  would  offer  to  us  little  else 
than  a  series  of  contests  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  half- civilized  tribes,  producing  no 
durable  results  ;  and  of  this,  the  scan¬ 
tiness  of  the  remaining  traditions  is,  in 
itself,  almost  sufficient  evidence. 

^  §  2.  The  account  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  almost  confined  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  the  family  of  Arphaxad. 
Eber,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  named,  was  his 
grandson.  The  sixth  in  descent  from 
Eber  was  Abraham,  who  dwelt  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  a  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
In  consequence,  as  it  appears,  of  the 
different  superstitions  which  had  arisen 
in  that  country,  he  was  directed  to  quit  it 
with  his  family.  He  did  so,  and  settled 
for  some  time  in  Canaan.  This  event 
is  known  in  chronology,  as  the  Call  of 
Abraham,  and  it  is  placed  about  the 
year  1921  before  Christ*.  Shortly  after,  a 
dearth  having  arisen  in  this  country,  he 
removed  into  Egypt,,  at  that  time  per¬ 
haps  the  most  fertile  and  civilized 
country  of  the  earth. 


*  But  Eusebius,  who  uses  the  Era  of  the  Call  of 
Abraham  in  his  Chronicle,  places  its  commencement 
at  the  1st  of  October,  2016,  b.  c.,  so  that  the  1st  of 

the  ye,ar,  -1’  D-  is  the  commencement  o  f 
the  2017th  year  of  this  Era, 
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§  3.  Egypt  is  a  great  plain,  or  rather 
a  long  valley,  of  variable  breadth,  ex¬ 
tending  more  than  six  degrees  north¬ 
ward  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  are  two  mountain 
chains.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from 
three  to  four  hundred  miles ;  its  least, 
perhaps  twenty.  It  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  Upper  or  Southern, 
and  the  Lower  or  Northern.  By  others, 
the  Upper  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Upper  and  the  Middle  ;  the  three  parts 
thus  limited  are  called,  beginning  with 
the  southernmost,  the  Thebaid,  the 
Heptanomis,  and  the  Delta.  Through 
this  long  tract  the  Nile  runs,  overflow¬ 
ing  its  banks  periodically,  and  thus 
bestowing  on  the  soil  a  fertility  which, 
as  rain  seldom  falls  throughout  the 
year,  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 
It  appears  however  that  the  sands  of 
the  neighbouring  deserts  are  continually 
encroaching  upon  the  habitable  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  the  extent  of  these  latter  is 
much  more  confined  now,  than  during 
the  period  of  the  historical  importance 
of  Egypt  *. 

Much  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
may  be  traced  through  the  Greeks 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  physical  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  had  contributed 
to  the  early  cultivation  of  many  arts. 
Their  agriculture  required  a  constant 
attention  to  draining  and  flooding ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  they  con¬ 
structed  canals  and  reservoirs  on  a  scale 
almost  incredible.  The  necessity  of 
repeatedly  dividing  the  soil  into  distinct 
properties  (the  landmarks  being  conti¬ 
nually  effaced  by  the  inundations)  is 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  science 
of  Geometry  ;  and  Astronomy  was  cul¬ 
tivated  with  success.  They  had  coined 
money  of  gold  and  silver  very  early, 
and  seem  to  have  carried  to  some  ex¬ 
cellence  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The 
massive  character  of  their  architecture 
proves  that  labour  might  be  commanded 
without  limit.  Property,  existing  in  so 
many  forms,  necessarily  produced  a 
system  of  jurisprudence.  The  people 
were  extravagantly  superstitious,  and 
the  priesthood  in  consequence  possessed 
great  power.  Many  customs  which  the 
climate,  and  the  diseases  it  produced, 
had  rendered  necessary,  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  their  religious  observances  ; 
to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer  their 


*  See  an  extract  from  De  Lue  in  Jameson’s  note 
t©  Cuvier,  G.  p.  3?5. 


abhorrence  of  certain  animals,  and  the 
institution  of  circumcision  among  them. 
The  population  was  divided  into  seven 
classes,  distinguished  by  their  different 
occupations  ;  and  these,  like  the  Hindoo 
castes,  were  hereditary.  Such  an  insti¬ 
tution  probably  assists  the  progress  of 
civilization  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
also  goes  far  towards  securing  its  per¬ 
manence  ;  but  its  effect  is  to  place  a 
limit  on  human  improvement. 

It  seems  that  the  Llebrews  deduced 
the  existence  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a 
distinct  people,  from  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham.  Hence  the  Hebrew  name  for 
Egypt,  Mizraim  *,  or,  as  the  word  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  copies  of  Josephus,  Mestre  f. 
The  ancient  Coptic  names  of  the  country, 
Chemi  and  Chemia,  probably  are  de 
rived  from  Ham  or  Cham.  The  Egyp 
tian  priests,  who  were  the  annalists  of 
the  country,  attributed  a  much  greater 
antiquity  to  their  nation.  Herodotus 
has  left  an  account  of  the  traditions 
which  they  promulgated  in  his  time ; 
but,  by  the  time  of  Diodorus,  (four  hun¬ 
dred  years  later,)  they  had  altered  them 
considerably,  so  as  to  throw  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  history  much  further 
back  %.  Herodotus  probably  visited 
Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  The  priests  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  country  had  been 
governed,  in  succession,  by  three  distinct 
orders  of  gods  ;  the  first  order  contained 
eight  gods ;  the  second,  twelve ;  the 
third  consisted  of  gods  sprung  from 
the  twelve  gods  of  the  second  order. 
The  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  second  order  they  placed  17,000 
years  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  an 
Egyptian  king,  that  is,  more  than 
17,500  years  before  Christ.  The  last 
but  one  of  the  third  order  reigned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  chronology,  2000  years 
later.  After  these  reigned  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty- one  monarchs,  during 
three  hundred  and  forty- one  generations, 
three  generations  making  up  a  century  - 
and  there  stood,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  statues  of  priests  jj,  who  were 


*  Thus  the  23rd  verse  of  the  105th  Psalm  is  lite¬ 
rally,  And  Israel  came  to  Mizraim ,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Ham.” 

f  A.  J.  I.  6.  2.  Other  readings  bring  the  word 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  Hebrew. 

t  Diod.  I.  Lareher,  Ess.  Chr.  Her.  ch.  i.  §  7« 
Newton,  Chr.  ch.  II. — ib.  ib.  Introduction. 

||  Herod.  II.  143.  We  have  here  adopted  Larcher’s 
interpretation  of  the  word  II igaftts.  See  468th  note 
on  Herod.  II.  The  text,  indeed,  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  conveying  a  more  extravagant  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  three  hundred  and  forty-live  priests  had 
succeeded  invariably  son  to  father. 
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said  to  have  succeeded  one  to  the  other, 
all  living  subsequently  to  the  reigns  of  the 
gods.  It  is  astonishing  that  learned  mo¬ 
derns  should  have  adopted  these  wild  fa¬ 
bles,  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  found  upon 
them  a  system  of  chronology  *  ;  all  that 
we  seem  entitled  to  infer  from  them,  is 
the  probability  that  the  country  was  for 
some  part  of  its  early  history  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  hierarchies,  which  supplanted 
one  another  as  successive  superstitions 
acquired  pre-eminence.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  eras  in  question  were 
astronomical,  not  historical  f  ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
pleasure  which  the  priests,  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  these  traditions,  would  feel, 
both  from  vanity  and  interest,  in  ex¬ 
aggerating  their  antiquity. 

§  4.  Little  is  known  of  the  state  of 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  Abraham’s  jour¬ 
ney.  He  found  a  monarch  reigning 
there  with  the  title  of  Pharaoh  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  portion  of  Egypt  was 
subject  to  his  authority.  Abraham 
offended  this  prince,  and  was  ordered  to 
quit  his  kingdom.  He  returned  to 
Canaan,  taking  with  him  his  family 
and  property,  the  latter  consisting  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  hocks  and  herds.  Some 
time  after  his  settlement  in  the  country, 
a  war  arose  among  certain  tribes  or 
nations  of  the  east.  Lot,  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
Abraham  was  involved  in  the  contest, 
and  gained  a  victory.  We  have  little 
but  conjecture  as  to  the  kings  among 
whom  these  quarrels  occurred,  and  the 
dominions  which  they  possessed :  the 
occurrence,  however,  is  of  importance 
from  a  very  remarkable  event  by  which 
it  was  followed.  Abraham  and  his 
forces,  as  they  returned  from  the  war, 
received  supplies  of  provisions  from 
Melchizedek  the  king  of  Salem,  the 
district  where  Jerusalem  afterwards 
stood.  This  prince  bestowed  his  bless¬ 
ing  upon  Abraham  ;  and  the  latter  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  authority  and  priestly 
character  by  giving  him  tithes  of  the 
spoil.  This  is  the  only  intimation 
which  we  find,  that  the  religion  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Abraham  and  afterwards  the 
essence  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  own  creed,  was  then  held 


*  See  Larcher’s  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  his  notes  to  the  second  book. 

t  Von  Muller,  1.  §  3.  Another  explanation  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  the  title  gods  refers  merely  to  human 
rulers,  as  in  Kxod.  xxii.  28. — Psal.  lxxxii.  G. — Ev. 
Joh.  x.  34.  But  it  is  manifest  from  Herod.  II.  143, 
144,  that  the  priests  distinguished  these  gods  from 
men. 
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by  any  tribes  besides  that  of  the  patri¬ 
arch.  The  commencement  of  the  formal 
part  of  that  religion  may  be  dated,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  adoption  by  Abraham  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  It  was  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time,  that  the  country  where  Lot 
dwelt  was  subjected  to  the  destructive  ca¬ 
tastrophe  still  marked  by  the  bituminous 
lake  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  principal 
cities  overwhelmed  were  Sodom,  Go¬ 
morrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  all  of 
which  stood  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 

§  5.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  after 
the  birth  of  their  son  Isaac,  insisted  upon 
the  dismissal  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham  by  his  concubine  Hagar.  The 
boy,  with  his  mother,  retired  into  Arabia. 
This  country  was,  it  is  said,  originally 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Cush, 
the  son  of  Ham.  It  is  a  vast  peninsula, 
bounded  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  the 
Indian  ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Edom  on 
the  north.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Beni  Kedem  (Sons  of  the  East.)  A  great 
part  of  the  country  is  a  mere  desert,  in¬ 
habited  by  tribes  who  have  led  an  un¬ 
settled  and  predatory  life  ever  since  they 
have  been  known  in  history  ;  and  these 
are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael:  they  are  called  Ishmaelites, 
Hagarenes,  and  Saracens.  They  are 
also  called  Mostarabes,  or  Mixed  Ara¬ 
bians.  The  purer  and  more  ancient 
Arabians,  who  dwell  in  cities,  are  said 
to  have  sprung  from  Joktan,  a  son  of 
Eber. 

§  6.  The  younger  of  Isaac’s  two  sons 
was  Jacob,  afterwards  called  Israel, 
from  whose  sons  w?ere  descended  the 
twelve  Israelitish  tribes.  One  of  these 
sons,  Joseph,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  of  his  brothers,  was  sold  by 
them  to  some  merchants,  and  these  latter 
disposed  of  him  in  Egypt.  By  the 
interpretation  of  a  dream,  he  became 
known  to  the  king  of  that  country, 
whose  title,  as  in  Abraham’s  time,  was 
Pharaoh ;  and  he  finally  rose  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  his  confidential  adviser.  During 
his  administration,  a  long  and  severe 
famine  occurred  in  Egypt.  The  mo¬ 
narch  had,  at  J oseph’s  suggestion,  taken 
the  precaution  of  securing,  in  his  own 
magazines,  the  surplus  produce  of  se¬ 
veral  preceding  years,  which  had  been 
unusually  plentiful.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  purchase  the  king’s  corn  at 
the  price  of  their  land  and  personal  free¬ 
dom.  The  land  was  regranted,  with  a 
reservation  to  the  king  of  the  fifth  part 
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of  its  annual  produce ;  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  compelled  to  remove  into  cities, 
either  permanently,  or  during  the  imme¬ 
diate  pressure.  From  this  arrangement, 
however,  the  land  of  the  priests  was 
exempted 

§  7.  During  these  events,  Joseph  had 
brought  into  Egypt  the  whole  tribe  of 
which  his  father  was  the  head.  Under 
his  patronage,  they  were  settled  in  Go¬ 
shen.  The  Egyptians  held  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  in  abomination  ;  the  Israelites 
were  therefore  collected  together,  and 
placed  in  that  district  apart  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  Go¬ 
shen,  called  also  the  land  of  Rameses, 
lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about 
the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
settlement  took  place  about  1706  years 
before  Christ.  The  Israelites  remained 
a  distinct  tribe  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  their  numbers  increased 
so  much,  that  the  Egyptian  king  became 
jealous  of  the  strength  of  a  people  thus 
existing  in  the  midst  of  his  empire  with 
habits  unlike  those  of  his  other  subjects, 
and  composing,  among  themselves,"  a 
formidable  and  united  body.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  conciliate  them  and  avail 
himself  of  their  prosperity  and  power,  he 
determined  upon  reducing  their  numbers 
by  forcing  them  to  undergo  severe  la¬ 
bours  and  privations  ;  and  at  last  he 
directed  that  the  male  children  should 
be  destroyed  immediately  upon  their 
birth.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Among  the  children  who  escaped  its 
provisions,  was  Moses,  the  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Levi*,  the  son  of  Israel.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  three  months, 
his  mother,  not  being  able  to  continue 
the  concealment  of  her  child,  placed  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  a  small 
vessel  constructed  of  rushes  and  slime, 
and  there  abandoned  him.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  condition  by  the  king’s 
daughter,  who  took  him  to  the  court, 
where  he  was  educated  in  such  learning 
as  the  Egyptians  then  possessed.  At 
the  age  of  forty,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  from  his  having  slain  an 
Egyptian  in  a  quarrel.  He  passed  many 
years  in  Midian,  a  district  of  Arabia. 
Foity  years  after  his  departure  from 
Egypt,  he  received  the  Divine  command 
to  effect  the  delivery  of  his  countrymen 
from  their  subjection  to  the  Egyptians. 


*  He  was  the  son  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Cohath, 
the  son  of  Levi.  Exod.  vi.,  16,  18,  20.  Numb.  iii. 
17,  19;  xxvi.,  57,  58,  59.  1  Chron.  vi.,  1,  2,3. 
|Some  writers  have  called  him  the  giandsoa  of  Levi, 
misled  apparently  by  Exod,  i.,  6  7>  8, 


This  was  ultimately  completed  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Aaron  : 
the  Egyptian  monarch  was  compelled, 
by  a  series  of  miraculous  chastisements, 
to  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  whole 
Israelitish  nation ;  and  upon  his  violating 
his  engagement,  and  pursuing  them  with 
the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  his  whole  army  by  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

§  8.  The  emigrant  nation  at  this 
time  contained  600,000  men  of  full 
age.  Their  ultimate  destination  was 
Canaan,  the  land  of  their  forefathers  ; 
but  they  did  not  reach  it  till  forty  years 
had  elapsed  from  their  leaving  Egypt. 
During  this  time,  they  were  encamped 
in  different  parts  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  the  borders  of  Edom,  (or  Idumaea,) 
which  lay  between  that  country  and 
Canaan,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Esau,  Jacob’s  elder  bro¬ 
ther.  The  Israelites  were  commanded 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Edomites,  who 
wrere,  like  themselves,  descended  from 
Abraham.  Their  course  was  frequently 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the 
route  to  the  promised  land.  The  delay 
is  supposed  to  have  been  ordained,  in 
the  first  instance,  (for  its  continuance 
is  represented  as  a  punishment  for  acts 
of  national  disobedience,)  with  the  view 
of  disciplining  the  nation  in  the  remark¬ 
able  system  of  religious  rites  and  civil 
jurisprudence  which  was  delivered  to 
them  through  Moses.  It  was  on  Mount 
Sinai,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  that  this 
system  was  promulgated,  in  the  third 
month  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
430  years  from  Abraham’s  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Canaan*,  and  1491  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ. 


*  See  Ep.  Galat.  iii.,  17.  The  time  is  thus  made 
up. — Abraham  was  75  years  old  when  he  first  came 
to  Canaan,  and  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  born 
Gen.  xii.  4;  xxi.  5.  This  is  25  years. — Isaac  was 
60  years  old  when  Jacob  was  born,  ib.  xxv.,  26. 
Jacob  came  into  Egypt  aged  130,  ib.  xlvii.  9 — in  all 
215  years.  There  remain  215  years  for  the  dwelling 
in  Egypt.  This  period  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Whitby.  Joseph  was  30  years  old  when  he  came 
before  Pharaoh;  (Gen.  xli.,  46,)  then  there  were  7 
years  of  plenty  and  2  of  famine;  then  Jacob  came 
into  Egypt ;  so  that  Joseph  was  then  39,  and  he  died 
aged  110,  (Gen.  1.  26,) — this  makes  71  years.  Moses 
was  80  years  old  at  the  emigration.  There  remain 
64  years  from  Joseph’s  death  to  Moses’s  birth.  At 
Exodus  xii.  40,  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  1  srael  abode 
in  Egypt  430  years;  this  is  evidently  reckoned  from 
Abraham’s  visit  to  Egypt.  The  Alexandrian  version 
is,  “  And  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Israel  which 
they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  430  years.”  That  the  Jews  so  under¬ 
stood  the  passage  is  clear  from  Josephus,  A.  J.  ii.  15,2, 
though,  in  another  place,  he  says  that  the  distresses 
of  the  Jews  continued  400  years.  (A.  J.  ii.  9,  1.)  So 
Abraham  is  told  (Gen.  xv„  13,)  that  his  descendants 
shall  be  slaves  and  afflicted  for  400  years,  and  so  tb? 
same  prophecy  is  cited.  Acts  vii.,  6, 
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The  general  character  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  will  be  best  understood  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  state  of  religious  opinions 
then  prevalent  among  the  eastern  na¬ 
tions,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  brought 
into  contact.  In  the  most  ancient  super¬ 
stitions  we  can  generally  discover  some 
traces  of  a  belief,  not  merely  in  the 
unity  of  the  Creator,  but  in  many  of  the 
other  attributes  which  form  the  basis  of 
our  own  creed.  But  these  opinions, 
whether  derived  from  tradition  or  from 
reason,  appear  to  have  been  too  abstract 
in  their  nature  to  be  simply  adopted  Ipy 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Hence  the  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines,  and  still  more  the 
devotional  acts,  of  different  nations, 
become  early  associated  with  outward 
forms,  more  or  less  complicated,  but 
probably  symbolical,  in  every  instance,  of 
the  opinions  held  by  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  reflecting  part  of  the  society. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  of  national 
character  in  which  one  country  differs 
so  much  from  another,  as  in  the  outward 
forms  with  which  the  religious  feeling 
invests  itself.  Wherever  this  character 
requires  any  thing  like  a  complicated 
system  of  external  observances,  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  for  the  artifices  of 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  ceremonies.  At 
the  next  step,  accordingly,  the  external 
forms  become  themselves  the  principal, 
instead  of  the  representative  ;  the  belief 
in  which  they  originated  is  speedily  ob¬ 
scured  ;  and  the  religion  most  commonly 
degenerates  into  superstition,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  instrument  of  fraud. 

Of  the  Egyptian  superstitions  at  a 
later  period,  we  may  form  some  notion 
from  the  lively  account  of  Herodotus  ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  the  idolatry 
of  the  Canaanites  |had  a  worse  taint ; 
for  they  had  engrafted  upon  their  rites, 
not  merely  the  most  childish  absurdities, 
but  the  grossest  immoralities,  and  the 
most  unnatural  cruelties.  With  the 
view  of  preserving  among  the  Israelites 
the  faith  which  had  descended  to  them 
from  Abraham,  their  system  was  adapted 
to  their  strong  attachment  to  external 
observances ;  some  even  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  forms  were  retained ;  many  others 
were  superadded ;  and  scarcely  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Jewish  religion,  or  an 
important  event  in  its  past  or  future 
history,  was  left  without  some  visible 
symbol* .  The  civil  polity  and  the  moral 


'  *  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  symbolical  nature  of 
these  rites  was  understood  by  the  generality  of 
the  people  ;  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 


precepts  were  blended  into  one  body 
with  the  ritual  observances  ;  and  tempo¬ 
ral  rewards  and  punishments  were  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  national  obedience  and 
disobedience.  The  rites  were  so  posi¬ 
tively  laid  down  in  the  published  law,  that 
the  priests  were  entrusted  with  but  little 
discretion,  and  an  office  almost  purely 
ministerial.  Many  regulations  had  for 
their  object  the  complete  separation  of 
the  society  from  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions  :  thus  commerce  was  checked  by 
a  prohibition  of  interest  on  loans  ;  and 
emigration,  and  even  travelling,  was 
impeded  by  the  regulation  that  the 
whole  people  should  meet  in  one  place 
of  worship  at  three  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  main  object  of  the  whole 
system  is  kept  in  view,  the  importance 
of  these  precautions  is  sufficiently 
shown,  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Jews  relapsed  continually  into  idolatry, 
whether  from  their  recollection  of  the 
Egyptian  practices,  or  their  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  countries.  Many  of 
the  Egyptian  superstitions  were  prohi¬ 
bited  under  severe  penalties.  The 
general  object  of  the  system  was,  to 
incorporate  the  doctrines  most  adverse 
to  idolatry  into  peculiar  external  forms, 
and  to  preserve  a  vigilant  distinction 
between  the  Jewish  commonwealth  and 
the  surrounding  nations. 

Chapter  IV. 

§  1.  Canaan ,  Syria,  kingdoms  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  Judah. — §  2.  Egyptians. — ■ 
§  3.  Edomites,  Jews,  and  Syrians. 

§  1.  The  land  of  Canaan,  known  at 
different  times  by  the  names  of  Judaea, 
Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land,  forms 
properly  a  part  of  Syria.  Syria  itself 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between 
Cilicia  and  Egypt,  on  the  north  by 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Euphrates,  or 
perhaps  the  Tigris,  (for  the  name  of 
Syria  has  been  applied  differently  at 
different  times,)  Edom,  and  Arabia.  A 
narrow  part  of  the  coast  belonged  to 
the  Phoenicians,  and  on  this  stood  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  Tyre  and 

so  understood  by  the  more  reflecting  part,  especially 
as  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  eastern  nations 
has,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  often  contained  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  depart¬ 
ment ;  that  is,  a  class  of  doctrines  promulgated 
generally,  and  a  further  explanation  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  reserved  for  those  who  were  disposed  to  carry 
their  inquiries  deeper.  Of  this  distinction  we  And 
traces  even  in  the  time  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
Greek  expression  pf  Mark  iv,  11,  may  he  instance^. 
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Sidon.  Immediately  south  of  Phoenice 
lay  Palestine,  reaching  to  the  confines 
of  Edom,  a  small  part  of  the  coast  to¬ 
wards  Egypt  being  held  by  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  The  Phoenicians  were  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  skill  in  commerce, 
and  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
they  planted.  Josephus  places  the 
foundation  of  Tyre  240  years  before  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  is,  about  1255  years  before  Christ*. 
But  Newton  dates  it  at  1048  b.  c.  At 
any  rate  it  did  not  exist  till  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca¬ 
naan. 

Moses  died  in  Moab,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  command  by  Joshua. 
This  leader  conducted  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan.  In  the  1445th  year  before 
Christ,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  the  conquest  of  the  country  was 
completed,  and  the  land  was  divided 
among  the  twelve  tribes :  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Dan, 
Naphtali,  Gad,  Asher.  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  were  properly  a  single  tribe, 
being  descendants  of  Joseph;  but  the 
tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  assigned  to 
them  ;  particular  cities  in  the  lands  of 
each  tribe  were  appointed  for  their  ha¬ 
bitation,  and  they  were  invested  with 
the  character  of  religious  ministers, 
and  provided  for  by  tithes  and  certain 
other  dues  accruing  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ceremonies.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  the  promised  land  was  not 
effected  without  many  desperate  strug¬ 
gles  ;  but  the  Canaanites  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  supported  as  it  was  by  miracu¬ 
lous  assistance.  The  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  root  out,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex  or  age,  the  idolatrous 
possessors  of  the  country.  We  may 
presume  this  to  have  been  designed  as 
a  precaution  against  the  contagion  of 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  as  a 
further  measure  of  separation  from  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  and  it  may  have  been  intended 
that  the  existence  of  the  Israelites  as  a 
settled  nation  should  commence  with 
this  fearful  example.  So  ingenious 
are  we  in  finding  authority  for  the 
indulgence  of  our  evil  passions,  that 
many  have  discovered,  in  this  part  of 
the  Sacred  History,  a  justification  of 
intolerance,  and  of  persecution  for  re¬ 
ligious  differences.  No  such  inference, 
however,  can  justly  be  derived  from  these 


*  A.  J.  VIII.,  3.  l. 


events.  The  lesson,  that  one  human 
being  is  not  entitled  to  force  or  punish 
the  faith  of  another,  is  no  more  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  example  of  a  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  under  an  express  divine 
command,  than  a  massacre  is  justified 
by  the  history  of  an  earthquake  or  a 
pestilence. 

The  Jews  were  governed  for  several 
generations  by  Shophethim  or  Judges. 
Through  a  long  course  of  contests  with 
the  surrounding  countries,  during  which 
they  were  occasionally  even  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  their  enemies,  they  preserved 
their  integrity  as  a  nation  to  the  time 
of  Saul,  who  wras  first  created  their 
king  in  the  year  before  Christ  1  069,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  chrono¬ 
logy.  Saul  was  succeeded  by  David, 
a  warlike  prince,  who  extended  his  do¬ 
minions  in  several  directions.  He  fixed 
the  seat  of  empire  at  Jerusalem,  called 
also  the  city  of  David.  Hadadezer, 
the  ruler  of  Zobah,  a  Syrian  kingdom, 
was  totally  defeated  by  him  ;  the  Syri¬ 
ans  of  Damascus,  attempting  to  aid 
Hadadezer,  were  also  defeated ;  and 
David  established  his  authority  ovsr  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Syrian  districts. 
He  also  conquered  the  Edomites,  and 
made  himself  master  of  two  seaport 
towns  on  the  Red  Sea,  Eloth  and 
Eziongeber.  The  Jews  thus  became, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  commercial  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  trade  carried  on  from  these 
two  ports  was  increased  under  Solo¬ 
mon,  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  a 
prince  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction,  Tadmor  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (better  knowm  as  the  Palmyra  of 
Greek  writers)  was  built,  probably  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  inland  commerce. 
Solomon  also  built  the  splendid  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  After  his  death,  the 
tyranny  and  insolence  of  his  son  Reho- 
boam  produced  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  about  975 
years  before  Christ.  Only  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  under 
the  authority  of  the  family  of  David, 
forming  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of  which 
the  capital  was  Jerusalem.  Here  Da¬ 
vid’s  descendants  reigned  till  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  kingdom.  The  other 
ten  tribes  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  the  capital  was  for  some  time 
Tirzah,  but  afterwards  it  was  Samaria. 

§  2.  At  the  time  of  Joshua’s  con¬ 
quests,  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  driven  from  Canaan  had  tied  into 
Egypt.  Though  they  had  been  unable 
to"  defend  their  own  country,  they  sue- 
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ceeded  in  establishing  themselves  m 
lower  Egypt :  their  rulers  are  called 
by  historians,  the  Phoenician  Shepherd 
Kings.  Their  power  was  particularly 
odious  to  the  Egyptians,  from  the  ab¬ 
horrence  which  the  latter  entertained 
of  pastoral  occupations,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  an  instance.  The  rest 
of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  several  kingdoms  ;  but  at  length, 
about  1125,  b.  c„  Misphragmuthosis, 
the  king  of  one  which  had  gained  the 
superiority  over  the  rest,  drove  the  Shep¬ 
herds  from  Egypt,  after  they  had  con¬ 
tinued  there  for  many  generations.  They 
fled  in  several  directions,  numbers  re¬ 
turning  into  Syria,  and  contributing 
to  the  pressure  which  the  Israelites, 
in  the  time  of  Saul  and  for  many  years 
before,  had  to  sustain  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  The  whole  of  Egypt 
now  formed  a  single  monarchy,  of  which 
the  capital  was  successively  at  Coptos, 
Thebes,  and  Memphis. 

In  the  time  of  Rehoboam  reigned  the 
Egyptian  king  Sesac,  called  also  (as  it 
seems) by  different  historians  and  mytho- 
logists,  Shishak,  Sesostris,  Osiris,  and 
Bacchus,  besides  many  other  appella¬ 
tions.  His  conquests  were  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  even  if  w^e  make  great  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  exaggerations  of  historians, 
and  for  the  probability  that  the  exploits 
of  other  destroyers  of  mankind  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  These  con¬ 
quests,  like  almost  all  sudden  conquests, 
which  are  indeed  characteristic  of  na¬ 
tions  to  a  certain  degree  uncivilized,  pro¬ 
duced  no  very  permanent  effect.:  they 
are  said  to  have  extended  into  India  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  ./Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Europe,  from 
the  straits  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  to  Italy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Sesac  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  and 
brought  into  subjection  Judah  and  Is¬ 
rael  ;  and  he  probably  penetrated  to 
Mount  Caucasus  and  to  Thrace.  The 
Jewish  history  of  these  events  is  en¬ 
tirely  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
great  Assyrian  kingdom  capable  of 
affording  an  effectual  resistance  to 
his  arms.  On  his  return  to  Egypt, 
he  divided  it  into  thirty-six  nornes, 
with  each  a  city  and  temple.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  the  .Ethiopians  threw 
off  their  subjection,  and  made  them¬ 
selves,  in  turn,  masters  of  Egypt.  Mean¬ 
while  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  eman¬ 
cipated  itself,  and  the  /Ethiopians, 
under  Zerah,  attacking  it,  were  totally 


defeated  by  Asa.  The  Egyptians  of 
Lower  Egypt  revolted,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians, 
expelled  the  /Ethiopians.  The  latter 
however  soon  recovered  their  power, 
and  drove  out  the  strangers.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  second  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt :  it 
■was  achieved  by  Menes,  called  also 
Amenophis  and  Memnon,  the  builder 
of  Memphis  or  Mesir.  By  some,  Menes 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Misraim,  and  to  have  founded  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  empire ;  the  Egyptian  priests  said 
that  he  was  the  first  who  reigned  after 
the  gods.  The  vast  pyramids  were 
built  by  his  successors.  This  powerful 
empire  was  afterwards  divided ;  and 
the  /Ethiopians,  who  had  again  become 
a  distinct  people,  conquered  it  under  the 
command  of  Sabacos,  751  years  before 
Christ*.  . 

§  3.  The  Edomites,  who  had  remained 
under  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  emanci¬ 
pated  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram.  The  history  of  the  two  Jewish 
kingdoms  for  some  time  presents  little 
but  a  series  of  contests  between  the 
two,  or  with  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  especially  with  the  rising  Syrian 
kingdom,  ■which  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  Syrians  of  Damascus. 

Chapter  V. 

§  1 .  Foundation  of  early  Greek  States. 

— Amphietyonic  Council. — Argonau- 

tic  Expedition. —  Wars  of  Thebes. — - 

§  2.  Trojan  War. — §  3.  Greek  Colo¬ 
nies.  §  4.  Era  of  Olympiads. — §  5. 

Greek  Constitutions . — §  6.  Messenian 

Wars. 

§  1.  We  shall  now  find  it  expedient  to 
turn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  Europe 

*  In  the  above  account,  we  have  adhered  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  whose  system,  though  by  no  means  free 
from  serious  difficulties,  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  inconsistent  with  itself  and  the  authorities. 
Many  deny  the  identity  of  Sesac  and  Sesostris,  and 
place  the  latter  much  earlier;  the  order  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  events  varies  in  different  historians,  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  shepherds  are  thought,  by  some,  to  have  reigned 
before,  and,  by  others,  after  the  departure  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  from  Egypt;  and  some  consider  the  two  iden¬ 
tical.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
may  follow  up  the  authorities  collected  in  Newton, 
(Chron.  ch.  ii. ,)  in  Gibbon,  (Misc.  works,  ed.  1814., 
p.  152,  vol.  iii.,)  and  in  Larcher’s  notes  to  the  second 
book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Chronology  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  translation.  The  accounts  given  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  are  much  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  wreck  of  the  traditions  of  a  country  which 
had  witnessed  so  many  revolutions,  religious  and 
political.  The  late  discoveries  respecting  the  Pliero- 
glyphic  characters  seem  to  point  to  conclusions  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  more  ancient  chronology ;  and  we 
may  hope  to  derive  from  them  more  information  than 
we  yet  possess,  as  to  the  traditions  prevalent  at  the 
time  when  those  inscriptions  were  made,  whatever 
that  time  was. 
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which  was  first  civilized.  No  race  of 
men  ever  attained  so  high  an  historical 
importance,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  country  occupied  by  them,  as  the 
Greeks.  But  though  we  often  speak 
generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
as  a  single  people,  the  different  tribes 
which  held  that  country  varied  widely 
among  themselves  in  origin  and  habits. 
Greece  may  be  described  as  that  part  of 
Turkey  in  "Europe,  which  lies  south  of 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to 
which  must  be  added  a  great  number 
of  the  islands  in  the  surrounding  seas. 
Indeed  the  people  still  more  to  the 
north  had,  in  many  respects,  a  title  to 
share  in  the  Greek  name.  The  early 
inhabitants  are  called,  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  Barbarians,  a  term  originally 
designating  all  who  were  not  Greeks. 
They  were  Pelasgians,  forming  a  part 
of  that  ’great  race  whose  settlements 
are  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
Eridanus  (Po)  in  Italy,  to  the  Ilhyn- 
dacus  in  Bithynia*.  The  present  Morea, 
of  which  the  Greek  name  wras  after¬ 
wards  Peloponnesus,  is  first  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Apia,  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Pelasgian  chief  who  settled 
there.  The  Hellenes,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  generally  applied  to  the 
Greeks,  as  Hellas  was  to  Greece,  were 
a  tribe  contemporary  with  the  Pelasgians. 
The  two  races,  whether  or  not  of  the 
same  blood,  were  very  early  distinguish¬ 
ed.  The  islands  were  principally  held  by 
a  race  called  Leleges,  or  Cares.  All  had 
the  usual  habits  of  a  rude  people  ;  rob¬ 
bery  was  not  dishonourable,  and  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  practised  not 
merely  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  but  upon  them,  under  the  some¬ 
what  more  civilized  form  of  piracy,  a 
profession  so  often  afterwards  found  to 
thrive  in  those  seas.  Slaves  were  per¬ 
petually  carried  off  by  the  Asiatics,  as 
the  Greeks  themselves,  in  their  most 
polished  times,  practised  this  horrible 
outrage  upon  feebler  and  less  civilized 
countries. 

All  that  we  can  affirm  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  colonization  of  Greece  is, 
that  the  emigrations,  to  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  principally  indebted  for  its  civi¬ 
lization,  were  the  consequence  of  the 
different  revolutions  in  Egypt  and  Asia. 
The  dates  of  these  are  very  doubtful ; 
we  shall  however  give  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  arrangement. 


*  See  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome, 
Translation,  1823,)  p.  43, 


(Cambridge 


About  1125,  b.  c.,  Misphragmuthosis 
drove  out  the  Phoenician  Shepherds 
(iv.  §2.)  Many  of  these  fled  into  Greece 
and  became  the  authors  of  important 
changes  in  the  habits,  languages,  and 
names  of  the  former  occupiers.  Ogyges, 
a  name  proverbial  for  its  antiquity,  (and. 
perhaps  meaning  originally  no  more,) 
was  settled  in  Attica  before  them.  We 
may  perhaps  place  at  1080  b.  c.  the 
foundation  of  Argos  by  Phoroneus,  the 
son  of  Inachus  ;  of  Sicyon,by  vEgialeus, 
the  brother  of  Phoroneus ;  and  of  Athens, 
the  capital  of  Attica,  by  Cecrops.  The 
origin  of  Corinth  should  probably  be 
placed  nearly  as  far  back.  In  106  9, 
b.  c.,  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  was  founded  by  Eurotas,  a 
son  of  Lelex.  In  1047,  b.  c.,  lo,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus,  was  carried  off  by 
some  Phoenician  merchants,  and  brought 
to  Egypt ;  which  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  events  that  produced  the 
hostility  between  Greece  and  Asia. 

The  conquests  of  David  in  1045,  b.  c., 
(iv.  §  1.)  were  the  cause  of  more  emi¬ 
grations.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  the 
founder  of  Thebes,  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  emigrants :  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  art  of  writing  into 
Greece.  Eleusis  was  founded,  1035, 
b.  c.,  by  a  colony  under  Eumolpus 
from  Thrace,  the  part  of  Europe  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  north-western  point  of  Asia 
Minor.  Crete,  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
islands,  wras  early  governed  by  Minos, 
supposed  to  be  originally  of  Phoenician 
origin,  who  first  tried  the  experiment  in 
legislation,  which  was  repeated  after¬ 
wards  at  Lacedsemon  with  such  re¬ 
markable  results.  He  established  an 
equality  among  all  freemen,  and  or¬ 
dained  that  the  land,  in  which  he  would 
allow  of  no  private  property,  should 
be  cultivated  exclusively  by  serfs.  In¬ 
deed  no  individual  rights  could  be  said 
to  be  recognized  ;  the  great  object  being 
the  formation  of  a  community,  among 
whom  military  morals  and  habits  should 
be  strictly  enforced.  There  is  much 
probability  in  Mitford’s  conjecture,  that 
this  was  the  result  of  a  conquest  by 
which  a  body  of  foreign  adventurers  had 
reduced  to  slavery  the  former  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  island.  Minos  is  said  to 
have  established  a  powerful  navy,  and 
to  have  cleared  the  seas  of  pirates. 

In  1007,  b.  c.,  was  established  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  a  sort  of  federal 
assembly  of  certain  Grecian  states.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  among  these  states 
the  names  of  many  of  the  nations  which 
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afterwards  took  the  lead  in  Greece  ;  and 
we  may  infer,  from  those  which  we  do 
find,  that  the  predominant  tribes,  at  that 
time,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly 
and  its  vicinity ;  or  perhaps  the  con¬ 
federation  was  instituted  by  one  of  the 
powerful  monarchs  of  the  south,  as  a 
means  of  consolidating  his  influence 
in  Thessaly.  Their  principal  function 
was  the  regulation  of  religion,  and 
especially  the  superintendance  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  in  Phocis,  where  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  was  early  established, 
and  rich  offerings  deposited.  But  the 
Council  occasionally  claimed  a  right  of 
regulating  the  disputes  between  different 
Greek  nations. 

In  Peloponnesus  two  great  families 
were  early  settled,  that  of  Perseus,  and 
that  of  Pelops.  Perseus  was  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Danaus  the  Egyptian  (supposed 
by  Newton  to  be  a  brother  of  Sesac) 
who  settled  in  Greece  about  964  b.  c.  * 
Perseus  himself  was  the  founder  of 
Mycenae,  which  became  the  metropolis 
of  a  kingdom  extending  over  most  of 
Peloponnesus,  then  called  Achaia,  or 
generally  Argos,  the  city  itself  of  Argos 
being,  at  that  time,  of  subordinate  im¬ 
portance.  Pelops,  an  adventurer  from 
Asia,  became  sovereign  of  Pisa ;  the 
peninsula  was  ultimately  named  from 
him.  The  descendants  of  the  two  fami¬ 
lies  became  united  by  marriage. 

The  civilization  of  Attica  and  the 
consolidation  of  its  government  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Theseus,  whose  reign  may 
be  placed  968  b.  c.  This  country,  des¬ 
tined  afterwards  to  take  the  very  highest 
intellectual  rank  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  wras  probably  the  first  of 
Greek  states  to  acquire  permanent 
civilization. 

In  937  b.  c.,  Jason  the  Thessalian 
led  a  naval  expedition  to  Colchis,  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea.  The  object  is  said  to  have  been 
the  bringing  off  a  celebrated  fleece  of 
gold.  What  the  nature  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  really  was,  military,  commercial,  or 
(perhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis) 
piratical,  we  can  now  only  conjecture  ; 
but  the  reputation  which  it  obtained,  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  maritime  skill 
and  courage,  shows  how  little  advanced 
the  Greeks  then  were  in  naval  science. 
This  was  called  the  Argonautic  expe¬ 
dition,  from  Argo,  the  name  of  the 
ship. 


*  This  is  Newton’s  date.  The  dates  which  he 
assigns  to  Perseus  and  Pelops  are  manifestly  in¬ 
consistent. 


In  the  same  times  lived  Hercules,  a 
Theban  hero  of  the  blood  of  Perseus. 
We  find,  in  the  early  history  of  many 
nations,  traditions  of  the  existence  of 
a  personage  of  similar  character,  whose 
reputation  has  absorbed  in  itself  the 
exploits  of  many  others,  exaggerated 
into  romance.  He  seems  to  have  con¬ 
quered,  or  rather  to  have  forced  his 
way  through,  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  ;  “and  there  is  strong  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  actions  of  Sesostris 
and  Hercules  have  been,  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars,  confounded  by  the  rival  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 

In  928  b.  c.,  the  dissensions  ofEteocles 
and  Polynices,  two  brothers  of  the 
family  then  reigning  at  Thebes,  pro¬ 
duced  what  is  called  the  war  of  the 
Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes.  The 
forces  were  principally  furnished  by 
Argos ;  the  object  was  to  place  Poly¬ 
nices  on  the  Theban  throne.  The  at¬ 
tempt  entirely  failed ;  but,  ten  years  later, 
the  descendants  of  the  Seven  Chiefs 
captured  Thebes.  This  is  called  the 
war  of  the  Epigoni  or  Descendants. 

The  great  enemy  of  Hercules  during 
his  life  had  been  Eurystheus,  king  of 
Argos  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  hero 
his  family  were  driven  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  by  their  father’s  persecutor.  The 
Athenians  received  them,  and  drew 
upon  themselves  the  enmity  of  Eurys¬ 
theus,  who  made  war  upon  Athens,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

§  2.  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  authority 
of  the  two  families  of  Perseus  and 
Pelops.  His  Isons  wTere  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Menelaus :  the  dominion  of 
the  former  extended  over  most  of 
Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  was  king  of 
Lacedaemon.  In  the  reign  of  these 
princes,  Troy  *,  a  city  high  up  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
acquired  great  power.  It  had  been 
founded  by  Dardanus,  five  generations 
earlier;  and  was  said  to  have  been 
captured  by  Hercules.  It  was  now 
governed  by  Priam.  The  extent  of 
territory  possessed  by  this  king  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained;  but  his  influ¬ 
ence,  at  any  rate,  reached  into  Thrace, 
and  was  felt  in  most  of  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Asia  Minor.  Paris,  called  also 
Alexander,  a  son  of  Priam,  being  on  a 
visit  at  the  court  of  Menelaus,  carried 
off  Helen,  the  wife  of  that  monarch, 


*  In  Niebuhr’s  Rome,  i.  28,  the  reader  will  find  a 
conjecture  that  the  Trojans  were  Pelasgians,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  same  family  with  those  of  Tyrrhenia  in 
Italy. 
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said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  age,  and  with  her  a  considerable 
treasure.  This  act  of  treachery  pro¬ 
duced  the  Trojan  war.  A  confederacy 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Greece 
was  formed ;  and,  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  Trojans  to  deliver  up  the  Spartan 
Queen,  a  formidable  expedition  left 
Greece  for  Troy.  It  is  said  that  the 
Greek  princes,  who  contributed  their 
assistance,  had  been  previously  suitors 
of  Helen,  and  had  been  bound  by  an 
oath  to  join  in  avenging  any  outrage 
committed  upon  her.  But  Thucy¬ 
dides*  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
principal  bond  of  the  confederacy  was 
the  power  of  Agamemnon,  who  col¬ 
lected  and  commanded  the  allies.  After 
a  war  of  ten  years,  Troy  was  taken  and 
sacked,  904  b.  c.  The  Egyptians,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  version  of  the  story  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  account  in  many  of  the 
details  f. 

The  Greek  allies  made  no  use  of  their 
conquest,  beyond  the  plunder  and  cap¬ 
tives  which  they  carried  off.  Many  re¬ 
volutions  occurred  in  the  dominions  of 
the  allied  princes,  on  or  before  their  re¬ 
turn.  The  most  important  of  these  took 
place  at  Mycenae :  Agamemnon  was 
murdered  by  his  wife ;  but  his  son 
Orestes,  after  a  long  exile,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  These  times 
cannot  be  considered  as  historical :  in¬ 
deed  the  accounts  given  of  them  consist 
principally  of  poetical  traditions,  from 
which  the  most  marvellous  parts  have 
been  taken  away,  and  the  remainder 
delivered  as  historical  narrative. 

§  3.  In  844,  b.  c.  Boeotia,  which  had  till 
then  been  held  by  the  Gadmaeans,  was 
conquered  by  the  Boeotians,  a  migratory 
Thessalian  people.  Hence  came  the 
name  of  the  province,  which  appears  to 
have  formed  a  federation  under  Thebes, 
though  the  latter  held  a  sovereignty 
neither  readily  obeyed  nor  uniformly 
acknowledged.  The  northern  parts  of 
Greece  were  inhabited  by  tribes  who 
were  generally  united  into  federations, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  not  very 
firmly  held  together. 

The  Greeks  in  general  were  early 
divided  into  two  distinct  races,  dif¬ 
fering  in  their  dialects,  the  Ionian 
and  rEolian.  The  former  were  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  Pelasgian  race  ;  the  latter 
probably,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Hellenic.  The  Athenians  were  the 
principal  people  of  the  former;  the 


latter  name  prevailed  through  most 
of  the  remainder  of  Greece.  In 
825  b.  c.  the  Heraclidse,  or  descendants 
of  Hercules,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  parts  of 
Greece  about  Doris,  (peopled  by  Helle¬ 
nic  yEolians,)  re-established  themselves 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the 
exception  of  Arcadia,  the  central  dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  the  north  coast,  which 
thence  retained  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  conquerors  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  and  hence  arose 
the  Dorian  states  of  Corinth,  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  Elis,  Messenia,  and  Argos.  From 
this  period  we  may  date  the  importance 
of  the  Dorian  name.  The  previous  in¬ 
habitants  of  Peloponnesus  emigrated  in 
great  numbers,  and  formed  settlements 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  now  took  the  name  of  MSolis. 
This  is  called  the  yEolic  migration  ;  it 
seems  however  to  have  commenced 
somewhat  before  this  period,  though  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  emigrants  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  who  fled  from  the  Hera- 
clidse  *.  Athens  appears  to  have  planted 
colonies  very  early  in  the  Greek  islands, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  continent :  of 
the  former, Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  Euboea 
were  the  most  important ;  but  the  great 
Ionian  emigration  from  Greece  took 
place  upon  the  abolition  of  monarchy  at 
Athens.  In  794,  b.  c.  Androclus  and 
Neleus,  the  sons  of  Codrus  the  last 
Athenian  king,  led  a  large  colony  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  they  occupied  the  coast 
to  the  south  of  Hilolis.  The  names  of 
FEolian  and  Ionian  were  now  almost 
confined  to  these  colonies  :  and  thus  we 
find  henceforward  four  races  and  dia¬ 
lects,  the  Attic  (or  Athenian),  Ionian, 
Dorian,  and  PEolian.  At  some  time  sub¬ 
sequent  to  this,  Perdiccas,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Heraclidse,  emigrated  from 
Argos  to  Macedonia,  the  country  north 
of  Thessaly,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  royal  family.  Newton’s  I 
date  for  this  event  is  596  b.  c.  . 

§  4.  The  next  important  event  to 
which  our  attention  is  called,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Olympian  games  at 
Elis  by  Iphitus.  The  precise  date  is 
unknown  ;  but  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad  is  that  in  which  Coroebus 
was  successful,  776  b.  c.  The  Olym¬ 
piads  contained  each  four  years,  the 
games  recurring  every  fourth  summer. 
This  is  an  Era  much  used  by  ancient 
chronologists  ;  the  first  year  of  the  se- 


*  §ee  Larcher,  Chron.  Her.  xiv.  2.  §  2. 


*  I.  9,  f  Herod,  II.  118, 
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eond  Olympiad  begins  in  the  summer  of 
772  b.  c.,  and  so  on*.  The  games  were 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  Other  games  were 
also  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  at 
Delphi,  and  at  Nemea  in  Argolis. 

§  5.  The  very  limited,  though  unde¬ 
fined,  powers  entrusted  to  the  Greek 
sovereigns  were  in  most  cases  early 
abolished,  and  republican  constitutions 
more  or  less  democratical  took  their 
place.  The  predominance  of  Argos 
was  impaired  by  the  Calaurean  confe¬ 
deracy,  which  consisted  originally  of 
deputies  from  revolted  cities  ©f  Argolis. 
For  the  singular  institutions  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  kingdom,  as  regulated  by 
Lycurgus,  we  must  refer  to  the  history 
of  Greece  ;  merely  remarking  here  that 
they  were  an  exaggerated  application 
of  the  principles  which  pervaded  the 
old  Cretan  constitution.  The  freemen 
formed  a  large  military  community ; 
domestic  life,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
being  almost  unknown.  The  strictest 
moral  discipline  was  enforced  ;  but  it 
had  in  view  a  morality  of  a  very  con¬ 
fined  nature,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  self-controul  and  courage. 

In  the  year  594,  b.  c.  t  Solon  the 
Athenian,  who  had  before  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  a  war  by  which  his  coun¬ 
try  had  conquered  the  island  of  Salamis, 
became  archon,  or  chief  magistrate,  an 
office  which  had  been  successively  per¬ 
petual,  decennial,  and  finally  annual. 
The  state  was  then  embarrassed  with 
disorders  and  factions,  and  the  work  of 
renovating  the  constitution  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Solon.  The  Athenian  demo¬ 
cracy  was  the  result,  though  many  years 
elapsed  before  it  assumed  the  unlimited 
energy  which  afterwards  distinguished 
it  so  strongly  for  good  and  for  evil.  Its 
principles  were  those  most  calculated  to 
excite  the  natural  energies  of  the  people ; 
those  of  Lycurgus,  on  the  contrary, 
having  tended  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
direct  the  impulses  of  nature.  The  ef¬ 
fects  produced  upon  the  characters  of 
the  two  nations  were  exactly  such  as 

*  Hence  we  may  readily  pass  from  a  date  ex¬ 
pressed  in  olympiads,  to  the  vulgar  era,  and  vice 
versa.  A  general  formula  may  be  easily  constructed. 
— The  wth  year  of  the  olympiad  is  that  which 
begins  in  the  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  (?8i— ip— n), 
but  if  this  formula  become  zero  or  negative,  it 
expresses,  when  increased  by  one,  the  year  A.  1). 
The  unit  is  added,  because  the  year  1  b.  c.  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  year  1  a.  d.  without  any  intervening 
year  to  answer  to  the  case  when  the  formula  be¬ 
comes  zero. — For  the  mth  year  b.  c.,  divide  (776— m) 
by  4;  if  this  give  a  quotient  q  and  remainder  /-,  the 
year  is  that  in  the  summer  of  which  begins  the 
(r-f  l)tb  year  of  the  (g+ l)th  olympiad.  For  the  mth 
year  a.  d.  the  dividend  is  (775+m). 

f  Clinton,  Fast.  Hel.  App.  ch.  17, 


might  have  been  expected  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  these  two  leading  princi¬ 
ples.  Independently  of  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  of  their  politics,  the 
two  nations  are  most  strikingly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  effect  which  they 
have  produced  upon  later  ages.  Mo¬ 
dern  literature  is  much  more  deeply 
indebted  to  Athens  than  to  all  ancient 
nations  besides ;  but  Lacedaemon  has 
bequeathed  nothing  except  the  history 
of  the  extraordinary  experiment  tried 
upon  her  people,  and  of  its  strange 
though  natural  results. 

§  6.  The  first  important  quarrel  among 
the  Peloponnesian  descendants  of  the 
Heraclidse,  was  the  war  between  Messe- 
nia  and  Lacedaemon,  which  ended  in  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  former  country, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  maintained, 
through  two  wars,  with  the  pertina¬ 
cious  courage  characterizing  the  Dorian 
Greeks.  Newton  places  the  event  at  588, 
b.  c.  The  Messenians  seem  to  have 
thenceforward  made  a  part  of  the  Helots, 
the  highest  class  of  Laconian  slaves. 

Chapter  VI. 

§  1.  Carthage. — §  2.  Sicily. — §  3.  South¬ 
ern  Italy. — §  4.  Gelon's  War  with  the 
Carthaginians. 

§  1.  Early  Phoenician  colonies  were 
established  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  was  Utica.  Close  to  this  was 
Carthage,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Dido,  (called  Elissa  also)  a  Tyrian  prin¬ 
cess.  The  date  is  fixed  by  Newton  at 
883  b.  c.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and 
its  dominions  extended  along  the  coast 
and  into  the  interior  of  that  continent. 
Its  constitution  was  aristocratical, 
but  not  purely  so  ;  as  the  citizens  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  authority  of  two  chief 
magistrates,  or  Judges,  (a  title  which 
we  may  recognise  as  Phoenician,  from 
the  Hebrew  history,)  and  as  there  was 
a  third  estate  which  supported  the  po¬ 
pular  interests.  This  people  had  early 
become  possessors  of  the  Balearic 
islands  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  and 
parts  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  They  had 
retained  the  commercial  and  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  of  their  Phoenician  ances¬ 
tors,  but  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  authority  over  a  much  larger  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  they  probably  owed  to 
their  remoteness  from  the  great  eastern 
empires,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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§  2.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are 
said  by  Thucydides*  to  have  been  the 
Cyclopes  and  Lsestrygones  ;  of  these  we 
have  merely  the  names,  with  a  few 
poetical  traditions.  Next  we  hear  of 
the  Sicanians,  a  Spanish  race.  It  is 
said  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
a  party  of  Trojans  and  a  party  of 
Phocians,  both  driven  to  seek  for  set¬ 
tlements  by  the  disorders  resulting  from 
that  event,  joined  with  the  Sicanians. 
The  whole  were  called  Ely  mi,  and  they 
settled  themselves  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  which  were 
their  principal  towns.  But  the  Elymi 
were  probably  Pelasgians  from  Italy  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Siceli, 
who  drove  the  Sicanians  into  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  island,  which 
then  took  the  name  of  Sicelia  instead  of 
Sicania.  The  Phoenicians  had  been 
also  attracted  by  this  important  island, 
and  had  planted  some  commercial  set¬ 
tlements  upon  it :  but  latterly  they  were 
confined  to  the  northern  and  western 
parts,  and  were  closely  connected  with 
Carthage,  when  that  state  acquired 
importance. 

Thus  far  we  have  merely  what  are 
called  barbarians.  Nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Si¬ 
celi,  the  Athenian  colony  of  Chalcis 
in  Euboea  founded  Naxos ;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  Archias  of  Corinth 
founded  Syracuse,  in  719  b.  c.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Newton.  The  Naxians  of 
Sicily  founded  Leontium  and  Catana. 
A  mixed  colony  from  Rhodes  and 
Crete  founded  Cela.  The  Siceli  were 
gradually  confined  to  the  internal  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the 
colonists  occupying  the  coasts,  and  the 
successive  establishments  of  adventu¬ 
rers  soon  sending  forth  new  colonies  of 
their  own. 

§  3.  Much  of  the  colonization  of 
Sicily  was  owing  to  the  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  which  had  been  early  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  South  of  Italy.  The  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants,  whose  names  are 
known,  of  the  part  of  Italy  lying  nearest 
to  Sicily,  were  the  (Enotrians,  pro¬ 
bably  a  Pelasgian  tribe.  They  held 
most  of  the  modern  Calabria.  The 
Italietes,  Itali,  or  Siceli,  who  gave 
names  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  a  branch 
of  the  CEnotrians.  On  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
Greeks  early  founded  colonies  of  im¬ 
portance ;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  district  was  at  one  time  known 
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by  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia.  It 
seems  that  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants 
became  generally  the  serfs  of  the  Greek 
settlers.  When  this  colonization  com¬ 
menced  is  quite  |uncertain.  Tradition 
places  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Grecian  colonies  much  earlier  than  the 
Trojan  war.  Cuma,  on  the  coast  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  was  said  to  be  the  most  ancient ; 
it  was  established  by  the  Cumseans  of 
Euboea  with  the  Chalcidians,  and  was 
therefore  Ionian.  This  latter  people,  in 
conjunction  with  some  Messenians, 
founded  Rhegium  after  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  founded 
Tarentum  soon  after.  Locn,  nearly 
at  the  southern  point  of  Italy,  was  a 
colony  from  the  Locrians  in  Greece. 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Metapontum, 
were  Achaean  colonies,  which  in  early 
times  formed  a  federation.  Sybaris  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  great  wealth  and 
power,  but  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Crotoniats.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians,  Thurium,  a  new 
city,  was  built  to  supply  its  place ; 
but  the  ancient  Sybarites,  disagreeing 
with  the  new  settlers,  were  expelled. 
Brundusium  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Greek 
states  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  essentially 
republics,  though  they  continually  fell, 
either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion, 
under  the  power  of  a  single  man.  Even 
when  this  occurred,  it  seldom  happened 
that  the  sovereign,  or  tyrant*,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  succeeded  in  transmitting 
his  power  to  his  issue. 

§  4.  Syracuse  became  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  Gelon,  who 
had  before  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
Gela,  acquired  that  of  Syracuse  in  485 
b.  c.,  and  his  power  extended  along  all 
the  eastern  coast,  much  of  the  southern, 
and  some  of  the  northern.  Theron  was 
at  the  same  time  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
a  colony  from  Gela.  He  succeeded  in 
subduing  Himera,  upon  which  Terillus, 
sovereign  of  the  latter  town,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginians.  These 
last  invaded  Sicily  with  a  powerful 
army,  assisted  by  a  great  naval  force, 
and  attacked  Agrigentum.  Gelon  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  assisted  the  Agrigentines,  and 
routed  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamil- 
car  by  land,  at  Himera,  (480  b.  c.)  and 
his  brother  Iliero  was  equally  successful 
in  an  engagement  with  their  fleet. 


The  word  tyrant,  in  Greek  history,  means  merely 
a  monarch  whose  .power  is  not  recognized  by  the 
established  forms  of  the  constitution,  1 
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Chapter  VII. 

§  ].  Lydia. — §  2.  Scythians  ;  Massa- 
getce  ;  Cimmerians. — §  3.  Assyri¬ 
ans  ;  Era  of  Nabonassar ;  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel ;  Egypt. 
— §  4.  Medes  and  Babylonians ;  De¬ 
struction  of  the  Assyrian  Kingdom. — • 

$  5.  Medes  and  Lydians. — §  6.  Baby - 
lonians  ;  Destruction  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  Capture  of  Tyre. — §  7. 
Persians ;  Cyrus ;  Destruction  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  Medes,  Lydians , 
and  Babylonians  ;  Restoration  of  the 
Jews. — §  8.  Cambyses  ;  Conquest  of 
Egypt. — §  9.  Darius  ;  Scythian  War; 
Conquests  of  Darius. 

§  1.  The  Lydians  possibly  belonged  to 
the  same  national  family  with  the 
Pelasgians.  But  their  first  monarch  is 
said  to  have  been  Lydus,  the  son  of 
Atys,  of  Assyrian  blood.  The  princes  of 
this  race  were  succeeded  by  a  family 
descended  from  Hercules ;  and  these 
again  about  the  year  b.  c.,  718*,  by 
the  Mermnadse,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Gyges.  Their  country  bordered  upon 
the  districts  on  the  coast  of  which  the 
PEolian  and  Ionian  colonies  had  been 
planted ;  and  they  were  early  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  active,  intelligent,  and  com¬ 
mercial  people.  Under  the  Mermnadse, 
the  kingdom  was  gradually  extended 
over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  some  of  the  Greek  colonies  were 
subdued.  In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  the 
son  of  Gyges,  the  Scythians  are  first 
heard  of  in  history. 

§  2.  Scythia  is  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 
(Danube),  and  the  north  coast  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  far  northward  and  eastward 
into  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  which,  though  differing  in  many 
particulars,  still  exhibited  the  same 
general  character.  They  led  a  roving  and 
savage  life ;  and  the  traces  of  their  cus¬ 
toms,  and  even  of  their  habits  of  think¬ 
ing,  may  be  still  found  plainly  marked 
among  their  successors,  the  Tartars.  It 
is  said  that,  in  very  early  times,  being 
pressed  in  war  by  the  tribes  of  the  Mas- 
sagetse,  their  neighbours  on  the  east, 
and  probably  of  the  same  bloodf ,  they 
had  forced  their  way  across  the  Araxes, 
driving  before  them  the  Cimmerians  $. 


*  Clinton,  Fas.  Hel.,  p.  6.  App.,  ch.  xvii. 

Herodotus  says,  some  persons  say  the  tribe 
is  a  Scythian  one.  (I.  201.)  Arrian  and  Diodorus 
assert  the  same. 

X  This  is  the  account  selected  by  Herodotus,  as  the 
most  probable,  iv.  11. 
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These  last,  probably  differing  little  either 
in  descent  or  character  from  the  Mas- 
sagetse  or  Scythians,  settled  on  the  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosporus  and  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus,  now  called  Crim  Tartary.  There 
is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  Cim¬ 
merians  had  made  an  incursion  into 
Southern  Asia,  before  the  siege  of  Troy  *. 
But,  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Nomadic  Scythians,  and 
fled  before  them  by  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  over  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
westward  into  Lydia.  Here  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  the  capital 
of  Lydia.  Their  pursuers  followed  as 
far  as  Mount  Caucasus;  but  this  se¬ 
cond  wave,  instead  of  keeping  the  course 
of  the  preceding  one,  burst  upon  the 
empires  more  to  the  Eastf. 

§3.  We  have  already  intimated  our 
doubts  as  to  the  accounts  attributing  to 
Nimrod  the  foundation  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Assyria,  of  which  Nineveh 
was  the  capital.  According  to  them, 
this  kingdom  continued  from  thence  to 
the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  under  whom 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Belesis 
and  Arbaces,  and  divided  into  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  and  Median  empires,  Sarda¬ 
napalus  destroying  himself.  After  this, 
it  is  said  that  Pul  made  himself  master 
of  the  countries  belonging  to  both  Ba¬ 
bylonia  and  Media.  The  history  given 
in  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  nearly 
conclusive  against  this  account ;  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  the 
time  of  Sesac,  any  great  Assyrian  em¬ 
pire  existed,  or,  indeed,  much  before  the 
period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  it  in  the 
Bible.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  therefore 
considers  Pul  as  the  first  founder  of 
this  great  empire,  and  places  its  origin 
at  790,  b.  c.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  but  that  a  kingdom  of  some 
importance  had  long  existed  in  this  part 
of  the  world ;  but  Pul  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  any  great 
extension  to  its  boundaries  %.  Pui  is 
said  to  have  also  founded  Babylon.  He 
attacked  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  purchased  peace  at  the  price  of 


*  See  Larcher’s  note  on  Herodotus,  I.  6. 

•{■  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  strange  story.  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  (Hist.  W.  xxviii.,  §  2.,  div.  2,)  considers 
the  Cimmerians  to  have  been  a  colony  seeking  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  Asia,  assisted  by  an  army  of  Scythians. 

%  Different  clvronologists  probably  dated  the 
origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  from  various  points  of 
its  history,  each  considering  some  particular  epoch 
of  the  importance  of  the  nation  as  its  real  commence¬ 
ment.  This  would  go  far  towai'ds  accounting  for  the 
inconsistency  of  the  dates,  independently  of  the  great 
quantity  of  fable  which  has  gradually  become  incov 
porated  with  early  oriental  history.  For  the  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  see  Larcher,  Chron.,  Herod.,  ch.  iii. 
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one  thousand  talents  of  silver.  At  his 
death,  he  was  succeeded  at  Nineveh  by 
his  son  Tiglathpileser,  and  at  Babylon 
by  his  son  N abonassar. 

With  Nabonassar’s  kingdom  of  Ba¬ 
bylonia,  (or  Chaldsea,)  begins  the  Era 
of  Nabonassar,  26th  February,  747 
b.  c. ;  of  which  every  year  consists  of 
precisely  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  without  any  intercalation*.  New¬ 
ton  imagines  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
fled  at  this  time  from  Sabacos  the  Ethi¬ 
opian,  (iv.  §  2.)  introduced  this  method 
of  computation  at  Babylon, 

Tiglathpileser  invaded  Israel  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah,  and  carried  away  all  the 
inhabitants  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
In  the  year  740,  b.  c.,  Ahaz  king  of 
Judah,  being  pressed  by  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Syria,  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Tiglathpileser,  who  attacked  the  Sy^- 
rians  and  finally  destroyed  their  king¬ 
dom,  which  seems  to  have  been  seated 
at  Damascus  from  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Zobah  by  David.  Salmaneser, 
the  successor  of  Tiglathpileser,  took 
Samaria  in  721,  b.  c.,  and  carried  away 
the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes.  Thus 
terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after 
a  duration  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years.  The  place  of  the  tribes 
was  supplied  by  a  population  trans¬ 
planted  from  some  of  the  countries  about 
the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  new  inhabitants, 
after  being  for  some  time  addicted  to 
idolatry,  ended  by  erecting  a  temple  at 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituting  a  wor¬ 
ship  and  ceremonies  in  close  imitation 
of  those  of  Jerusalem. 

Sennacherib,  who  succeeded  Salma¬ 
neser,  invaded  Egypt,  and  sent  a  threat¬ 
ening  message  to  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah.  His  army  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  in  a  single  night.  Dean  Pri- 
deaux  conjectures  that  this  was  effected 
by  a  hot  simoom,  which,  in  Eastern 
countries,  is  sometimes  called  the  Angel 
of  Death.  In  his  reign,  or  in  that  of  his 
son  Esarhaddon  (or  Asser-haddon-Pul, 
or  Sardanapalus),  the  Medes,  a  people 
subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  inhabiting 
the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the- 
empire,  threw  off  the  yoke,  711  b.  c. 
But,  in  681  b.  c.,  Esarhaddon  conquered 
Babylon  ;  and,  in  673,  b.  c.,  he  subdued 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carrying  away 
king  Manasseh  to  Babylon.  In  671,  b.c., 
he  conquered  Egypt,  which  he  placed 
under  the  authority  of  twelve  princes. 

*  Ait  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissertation  sur  les 
Dates,  p.  xxxlx.  Hence  1460  Julian  years  are  equi- 
valent  to  1461  years  of  this  Era.  7  q  1 


He  subdued  also  part  of  Ethiopia. 
With  this  terminated  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  which  had  lasted 
about  eighty  years.  This  was  the 
period  at  which  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  most  extensive :  it  reached  into 
Ethiopia;  to  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt ;  to  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  sea ;  to  the  western  border 
of  Cilicia ;  to  Armenia,  Media,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Indeed,  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  it  comprehended  Ar¬ 
menia  and  the  country  westward  as  far 
as  the  river  Halys. 

But,  in  the  year  668  b.  c.,  the  Egyptian 
governors  threw  off'  their  allegiance-  to 
Esarhaddon;  the  nations  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  became  again  independent; 
and  Manasseh  returned  from  his  capti¬ 
vity.  The  Egyptians  were  united  into  a 
single  dynasty  by  Psammitichus,  who 
conquered  the  other  eleven  Egyptian 
rulers,  655  b.  c.  He  is  said  to  have 
effected  this  by  the  assistance  of  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  adventurers,  whom 
he  afterwards  settled  on  the  Egyptian 
coast.  The  existence  of  this  Grecian 
colony  probably  facilitated  the  inter¬ 
course  between  Greece  and  Egypt. 

§  4.  In  the  mean  time  the  Medians 
had  been  rising  into  importance.  A  short 
period  of  anarchy  seems  to  have  followed 
upon  the  first  establishment  of  their  in¬ 
dependence  ;  but  the  supreme  power  was 
finally  vested  in  Deioces.  The  capital 
was  Ecbatana,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of 
Assyria.  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
made  himself  master  of  Persia,  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  south-east  of  Media,  of  which 
little  is  known  before.  Phraortes  after 
wards  attacked  Nabuchodonosor,  and 
laid  siege  to  N  ineveh,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  year  636,  b.  c.  Phraortes 
was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  who  imme¬ 
diately  renewed  the  attack  upon  Nineveh. 
But,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege, 
the  Nomadic  Scythians  entered  Media, 
having  followed  the  Cimmerians,  whose 
incursion  into  Lydia  was  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  §  2.  These  barbarians  defeated 
Cyaxares,  and  held  Upper  Asia,  or  the 
country  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
Halys,  for  twenty-eight  years.  If  we 
may  believe  Justin,  they  had  twice  before 
made  incursions  into  Southern  Asia*. 
They  now  penetrated  as  far  as  Palestine, 
and  were  only  withheld  from  the  invasion 
°f  Egypt  by  the  entreaties  and  presents 
of  Psammitichus.  At  the  end  of  the 


*  XI.  3.  | 
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twenty-eight  years,  Cyaxares  succeeded 
in  expelling  them ;  the  Cimmerians  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  from  Lydia,  shortly  be¬ 
fore,  by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  mo¬ 
narch  of  Lydia. 

The  hostilities  between  the  Medes  and 
Assyrians  were  now  renewed.  The  As¬ 
syrians  had  previously  been  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  the  province  of  Chaldsea, 
which  (in  625  b.  c.,  according  to  Newton) 
Nabopalassar,  its  governor,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  erecting  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  Babylon  being  the  metropolis. 
The  Babylonians  and  Medians  now 
united  their  arms;  Nineveh  was  taken; 
and  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria  finally 
destroyed*. 

§  5.  The  great  powers  of  Asia  were 
now  Babylon,  Media,  and  Lydia.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  latter  there  soon  arose 
a  war,  occasioned  by  Alyattes  having 
protected  a  troop  of  Scythians  who  had 
deserted  the  service  of  Cyaxares.  The 
dominions  of  the  two  monarchs  were 
separated  by  the  river  Halys ;  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Cyaxares  having  extended  the 
Median  territory  thus  far  westward. 
The  war  continued  for  some  time,  with 
great  fury  and  variable  success,  till  the 
battle  which  was  terminated  by  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  610,  b.  c.  A  peace  was  then 
concluded,  and  Aryenis  the  daughter  of 
Alyattes  was  married  to  Astyages  the 
son  of  Cyaxares.  Croesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Lydia,  much  increased 
the  power  of  that  empire,  and  rendered 
tributary  to  himself  all  the  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  which  remained  unsubdued  on  the 
continent  of  Asia.  With  those  of  the 
adjoining  islands  he  entered  into  trea¬ 
ties.  He  was  undisputed  master  of  all 
Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Halys,  with  the 
exception  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia. 

§  6.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  successor  of 
Nabopalassar,  (and,  as  some  think,  his 
associate  in  empire  for  the  later  years  of 
Nabopalassar’s  reign,)  extended  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  empire  over  Syria  and  Judaea. 
The  latter  nation  twice  revolted,  and  at 
length  in  .the  year  588  b.  c.  Jerusalem 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  army,  and  such  inhabitants  as 
remained  were  carried  into  captivity. 
Thus  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

*  If  we  reject  the  traditions  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire,  we  may  perhaps  account  for  that  part  of  them 
relating  to  Belesis  and  Arbaces,  by  attributing  them 
to  a  confusion  of  the  event  in  the  text  with  the  revolt 
of  the  Medians  from  Esarhaddon. 

|  See  a  memoir,  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  jPb.il,  Trans. 
1811,  part  2nd,  page  220. 


The  Egyptians,  who  had  encouraged  and 
supported  the  last  revolt  of  Judaea,  form¬ 
ed  an  alliance  with  the  Tyrians  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Tyre,  after  an  obsti¬ 
nate  defence,  was  captured  by  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians  ;  but  not  before  the  citizens 
had  removed  their  effects  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  island,  where  a  new  city  was 
built.  Nebuchadnezzar  next  attacked 
Egypt,  then  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and 
totally  subdued  it.  The  conquest,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  per¬ 
manent. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  subject  at  this 
time  to  the  powerful  empire  of  the 
Medes,  the  Persians  were  probably  the 
most  warlike.  In  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
the  son  of  Cyaxares,  they  effected  a  re¬ 
volution,  which,  together  with  its  series 
of  consequences,  forms  a  political  epoch 
more  important  than  any  which  we  have 
yet  noticed.  Astyages  had  married  his 
daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  a  Per¬ 
sian  of  good  family,  and  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  destroy  Cyrus,  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  immediately  upon  his  birth. 
Lie  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  act 
thus  by  a  dream.  The  infant  however 
escaped,  and,  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  encouraged  the  Persians 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes.  In 
this  they  succeeded  completely;  Asty¬ 
ages  was  dethroned  and  remained  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  his  death ;  and  the  Median 
dominions  were  thenceforth  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Persians,  of  whom 
Cyrus  was  the  first  king.  The  date  of 
this  revolution  may  be  placed  at  559 
b.  c.  The  capital  was  Susa. 

Croesus,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  ©f 
delivering  his  brother-in-law,  but  really 
(we  may  suppose)  from  jealousy  also  of 
the  Persian  power,  declared  war  against 
Cyrus,  and  passed  the  frontier  river 
Halys.  He  formed  against  Persia  a 
coalition  of  the  great  monarchies  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon  with  his  own ;  but 
the  fortune  of  Cyrus  prevailed,  and  in 
the  year  546  b.  c.  Sardis  was  taken 
and  Croesus  made  prisoner.  With  this 
event  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
The  Lydians  were  not  very  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  subjection ;  but  it  is  said 
that  Cyrus,  by  the  advice  of  his  prisoner 
Croesus,  contrived  to  incapacitate  them 
from  becoming  formidable,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits. 
Some  instances  mentioned  by  Llerodo- 
tus  *  appear  rather  whimsical ;  but  the 
policy  pursued  by  our  own  government 

~~  *  1. 155. 
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towards  the  Highland  Clans  in  1746 
furnishes  an  analogy.  In  each  case  an 
alteration  of  the  national  dress  was  pre¬ 
scribed  with  the  view  of  destroying  the 
national  feeling.  The  whole  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Croesus  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  conqueror,  after  some  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  colonies. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  of  these,  the 
Phocseans,  abandoned  their  city  ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  fugitives  settled  on  the 
Gallic  (French)  coast  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea,  where  they  founded  Massilia, 
afterwards  Marseilles.  This  city  shortly 
acquired  great  importance,  and  esta¬ 
blished  maritime  dependencies  on  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

The  Babylonian  monarch,  Labynetus, 
(apparently  the  Belshazzar  of  Scrip¬ 
ture*)  was  now  attacked  by  Cyrus. 
The  Babylonians  suffered  a  defeat  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  Labynetus  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  metropolis  Babylon.  This 
city,  making  allowance  for  great  exag¬ 
geration,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  magnificent  of  the  ancient  eastern 
capitals.  The  country  around  had  been 
subject  to  the  inundations  of  the  River 
Euphrates,  which  flows  through  Baby¬ 
lon.  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,two  queens 
who  reigned  there  at  some  interval  one 
from  the  other,  had  constructed  vast 
mounds  and  reservoirs  of  many  miles  in 
circumference,  by  which  the  stream  was 
rendered  manageable  for  the  purposes 
both  of  agriculture  and  war.  The  city 
appeared  impregnable ;  but  Cyrus,  hav¬ 
ing  turned  the  stream  into  the  great 
reservoir,  entered  the  city  by  the  channel 
which  was  thus  left  dry,  and  surprised 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  totally  un¬ 
prepared.  Labynetus  was  slain ;  and  the 
empire  of  Babylon  was  put  an  end  to 
by  this  event,  in  the  year  b.  c.  538. 
Babylon  was  placed  by  Cyrus  under  the 
government  of  Dariusf,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  Median  family,  who  seems  to  have 


*  “  Called  Naboandelus  among  the  Babylonians.” 
Jos.  A.  J.  x.  11,  2. 

t  Daniel  calls  him  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  (ix.  1.) 
and  Josephus  calls  him  the  son  of  Ast.yages  (A.  j. 
x.  11,  4),  saying  that  the  Greeks  called  him  by  an* 
other  name.  This  other  name  might  be  Cyaxares. 
Darius  was  aged  62  at  the  time  (Dan.  v.  31).  The 
name  of  Ahasuerus  proves  little.  It  is,  apparently, 
given  to  Cyaxares  the  father  of  Astyages  (Tobit 
xiv.  15).  And  the  successor  of  Xerxes  is  called 
both  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  by  Josephus  (A.  J.  xi. 
6,  1.)  Ahasuerus  in  Esth.  i.  1,  in  the  Hdbrew  text* 
but  Artaxerxes  in  the  Greek  translation  and  in  the 
Greek  continuation  of  the  same  book,  (xi.  2).  The 
name  Ahasuerus  seems  to  be  given  to  Cambyses,  in 
Ezra,  iv.  6.  No  nearness  of  connexion  between 
Darius  and  Astyages  would,  according  to  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  eastern  history,  throw  much  improbability 
on  the  story.  Compare  Herod.  III.  15. 


commanded  the  Median  forces  ill  the 
war*  ;  and  if  this  really  took  place,  it  may 
lead  us  to  suspect,  what  indeed  is  in 
itself  highly  probable,  that  the  relation 
between  the  Persians  and  Medians  was 
not  exactly  that  of  sovereigns  and 
subjects,  but  rather  that  of  superior  and 
inferior  allies.  Upon  the  death  of  Da¬ 
rius,  Cyrus  took  the  government  of 
Babylon  into  his  own  hands. 

The  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and,  by  the  patronage  of 
Cyrus  and  his  successors,  they  finally 
accomplished  the  building  of  their  second 
temple,  though  long  thwarted  in  their 
purpose  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
especially  the  Samaritans,  by  which 
name  we  are  henceforth  to  call  the 
mixed  race  inhabiting  the  country  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Jews,  who  had  up 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity  been  subject 
to  continual  relapses  into  idolatry,  were 
never  guilty  of  this  folly  after  their  re¬ 
storation.  Perhaps  this  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  downfall  of  the 
neighbouring  establishments,  which  must 
have  removed  much  of  the  temptation. 
And  it  has  not  unreasonably  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  effect  of  great  national 
calamities  producing  an  aversion  to 
that  idolatry  by  which  they  were  oc¬ 
casioned.  This  feeling  too  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  purity  of  the 
faith  professed  by  their  new  masters. 
The  origin  of  the  Persian  religion  is 
a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  dispute. 
The  Magi  were  its  priests  ;  and  its  au¬ 
thor  was  Zerdusht  or  Zeratush,  called 
Zoroaster  by  the  Greeks.  Some  writers 
believe  that  more  than  one  person  of 
this  name  existed.  The  tenets  them¬ 
selves,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  bear 
in  many  points  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaic  creed,  that  the  latter 
has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Magian  faith  f. 

In  the  year  529  b.c.,  Cyrus,  the  founder 
of  this  immense  empire,  perished  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Massagetse,  a  wild  race 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  and  Mount  Imaus,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  Scythian  blood.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  the  man  who  per¬ 
haps  effected  the  greatest  permanent 
conquests  recorded  in  history.  How 
fai  his  life  was  beneficial  to  mankind, 
\\  c  have  little  means  of  judging ;  the  in- 


*  Joseph.  A.  J.  x.  11.  2. 

f  The  authors  on  this  subject  may  be  found  it 
Gibbon,  Dec.  and  F.  ch.  viii.,  and  in  the  article  Zn 
roaster,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans. 
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habitants  of  the  vast  empire  united 
under  his  sway  probably  lost  no  free¬ 
dom  by  the  change,  and  the  internal 
peace  of  his  dominions  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  assured  for  a  long  period.  The 
result  however,  such  as  it  was,  must 
have  been  purchased  by  much  misery 
and  bloodshed.  The  last  event  of  his  life 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  restless 
character  of  the  individual  and  the  times* . 

*  We  have  given  the  history  of  Cyrus  so  as  to  re¬ 
concile,  as  far  as  appears  possible,  the  accounts  of  the 
Scripture  and  Herodotus.  The  former  (indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  higher  claims)  possesses  the  authority 
due  to  a  contemporary  narrative.  Herodotus  de¬ 
clares  (i.  95  and  214)  that  he  has  selected  the  least 
arrogant  and  most  credible  account  given  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  themselves,  but  that  they  gave  three  other 
accounts. 

Ctesias,  a  physician  who  lived  in  the  Persian 
court  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  (that  is,  about  half  a  century  later  than  He¬ 
rodotus,)  peremptorily  denies  the  veracity  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  professes  to  give  an  accouutfrom  personal 
knowledge  or  eye-witnesses,  which  of  course  cannot 
be  understood  as  applied  to  any  of  the  events  of 
Cyrus’s  time.  His  narrative  is  preserved  by  Photius, 
(bibl.,  p.  106,  sqq.,  Ed.  P.  Steph.,  1612,)  and  is  as 
follows.  Cyrus  was  not  connected  by  blood  with 
Astyiagas, — so  he  calls  Astyages.  On  Cyrus’s  enter¬ 
ing  Ecbatana,  Astyiagas’s  daughter  Amyntis,  in 
conjunction  with  her  husband  Spitamas,  concealed 
her  father.  Amyntis  and  Spitamas,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  were  put  to  the  torture  ;  whereupon  Astyiagas 
gave  himself  up,  and  was  put  in  chains,  and  Spi¬ 
tamas  was  executed.  Cyrus  afterwards  married 
Amyntis,  and  treated  Astyiagas  with  great  respect. 
Then  followed  the  Asiatic  wars.  Astyiagas  was 
murdered  by  Petisacas,  an  officer  of  Cyrus:  Cyrus 
gave  the  offender  up  to  Amyntis,  who  put  him  to  death 
with  circumstances  of  great  severity.  Cyrus  was 
killed  at  Derbice,  in  battle  with  a  barbarian  tribe. 

Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  mercenary  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  family,  and  contemporary  with  Ctesias.  His 
account  is  as  follows.  Cyaxares  the  Second  was 
son  of  Astyages,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Medes.  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandane  the 
sister  of  Cyaxares  the  Second,  and  Cambyses  king  of 
Persia,  then  an  independent  kingdom.  The  Assy¬ 
rians,  Lydians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  having 
formed  a  league  against  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  assisted, 
him,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  forces,  and  conquered 
Sardis,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Cyaxares;  and,  succeeding  his  father  and  uncle, 
united  Persia  with  Media  and  the  new  conquests.  He 
died  peaceably,  delivering  upon  his  deathbed,  to  his 
sons,  such  doctrines  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
Xenophon  probably  attributed  to  Socrates.  This  is  the 
account  in  the  Cyropaedia,  where  no  mention  occurs 
of  any  war  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  in 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  which  is  essentially 
historical  (Anab.  III.  4,  11),  allusion  is  made  to 
this  war. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  other  variations  of  this 
history,  and  the  different  authorities,  may  consult  the 
following  references: — Sainte-Croix,  Nouvelles  Ob¬ 
servations  sur  la  Cyrop£die,  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Schneider’s  Cyropaedia.  Gibbon, 
Misc.  W.  iii.  56.  M£m.  Acad.  Inscr.  iv.  588 — vii. 
427.  Stanley’s  Note  to  Hdsch.  Pers.  767,  and  the 
extract  from  Marsham,  there  given.  Butler’s  note, 
ib.  764.  Larcher’s  notes  to  his  translation  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  book  i.  Clinton’s  Fast.  Hell.  Appx.  ch.  18. 
Raleigh,  Hist.  W.  iii.  3.  §  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  6. 

In  Mill’s  British  India,  book  2,  ch.  9,  the  reader 
will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Persian  traditions  respecting  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country,  which  may  diminish  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  disagreement  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
That  Xenophon  should  disagree  with  both  i§  not 
surprising  at  all. 


§  8.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  his  vast  empire  by  his  son 
Cambyses.  This  prince  extended  his 
dominions  still  more  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  525  b.  c.  Psammenitus,  the 
monarch  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  was 
put  to  death.  Cambyses  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  projected  an  expedition 
against  Carthage ;  but  the  Phoenician 
sailors,  who  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  naval  force  of  Cambyses, 
refused  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  whom  they  considered 
as  sprung  from  themselves.  The  Per¬ 
sian  monarch,  instead  of  the  design 
which  he  was  thus  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don,  expended  the  lives  of  his  subjects 
upon  an  invasion  of  ^Ethiopia,  which 
had  so  often  sent  forth  conquerors  to 
Egypt.  The  expedition  failed  entirely : 
and  Cambyses  brought  back  to  Egypt 
a  very  small  remnant  of  his  army. 

§  9.  On  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  so¬ 
vereignty  was  fraudulently  obtained  by 
Smerdis,  a  Magian  or  Priest.  Seven 
Persian  nobles  united  together,  put 
Smerdis  to  death,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  Darius  Hystaspes,  one  of  their 
own  number.  The  posterity  of  Darius 
reigned  till  the  destruction  of  the  empire 
by  Alexander  of  Macedonia.  Darius  re¬ 
duced  the  island  of  Samos  which  had 
revolted,  and  suppressed  a  dangerous 
rebellion  of  the  Babylonians. 

It  would  seem  that  monarchs,  who 
owe  their  power  to  their  army,  often  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  constant  employment  for  the  mi¬ 
litary  restlessness  of  their  supporters. 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  principle 
upon  which  we  can  account  for  the  next 
enterprise  of  Darius,  who  was  unques- 
tionablv  a  monarch  of  considerable  abi- 
lity.  By  way  of  reprisal,  as  he  alleged, 
for  the  former  incursions  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  into  Asia,  he  commenced  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  vast  and  unprofitable  regions 
of  Scythia.  He  crossed  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  (now  the  channel  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,)  passed  through  Thrace  into 
Scythia,  crossed  the  Ister  and  Tanais, 
(now  the  Danube  and  the  Don,)  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
Oarus,  perhaps  the  modern  Volga. 
The  Scythians,  after  retiring  before 
him  for  some  time,  attempted  to  destroy 
the  bridge  which  he  had  left  on  the 
Ister.  The  custody  of  this  bridge  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  Ionian  allies : 
these  were  now  pressed  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians  to  destroy  it,  and  use  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  liberating  themselves  from 
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Persia.  The  faithful  or  "  interested  ad¬ 
herence  of  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  the  Ionian 
dependency  of  Miletus,  to  Darius,  de¬ 
feated  this  attempt,  and  preserved  the 
monarch  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world  from  being  cut  off  by  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  cavalry  of  the  Scythians  *.  Da¬ 
rius  returned  to  Asia  in  safety,  passing 
over  the  Hellespont,  now  theDardanelles. 
Thrace,  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Ister,  continued  to  form  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  Macedonia  acknowledged 
subjection  ta  Persia. 

Darius  afterwards  conquered  a  part 
of  India,  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
some  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  had  been  hitherto  un¬ 
subdued. 

Chapter  VIII. 

§  1.  Invasions  of  Greece  by  the  Per¬ 
sians. — §  2.  Athenian  Ascendancy  in 
Greece. — Peloponnesian  War. — Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Sicily . — §  3.  Lacedcvmo- 
nian  Ascendancy . — Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand. — §  4.  Theban  Ascendancy . 
—  §5.  Phocian  and  Amphissian  Sa¬ 
cred  Wars. — Social  War. — §  6.  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Ascendancy.  —  Destruction 
of  the  Persian  Empire.— §  7.  Suc¬ 
cessors  of  Alexander. — Era  of  the 
Seleucidce . — Kingdoms  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pon- 
tus,  Pergamus. 

§  1.  In  560  b.  c.  Pisistratus  had  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  this  power, 
though  lost  for  a  time,  was  finally  re¬ 
tained  by  him  and  transmitted  to  his 
sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Hip¬ 
parchus  was  assassinated,  and  Hippias 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  adverse 
party,  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Isagoras,  who  shortly  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  the  principal  authority  in  Athens, 
was  supported  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
till  the  Athenians  expelled  him,  and 
with  him  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  troops 
who  were  in  Athens.  Alarmed  at  the 
enmity  which  this  might  provoke  from 


*  It  is  amusing  to  find  modern  writers  preferring 
to  Herodotus’s  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  that 
given  in  the  historical  romance  of  Xenophon,  on  the 
ground  of  the  improbability  of  the  former.  They 
consider  Xenophon’s  narrative  as  the  more  dignified 
of  the  two,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Cyrus’s 
character  for  wisdom,  and  this  without  suggesting 
a  doubt  as  to  the  history  of  Darius’s  war  in  Scy¬ 
thia  The  great  conqueror  of  our  own  times  escaped, 
only  by  the  unaccountable  neglect  of  his  enemies 
in  not  destroying  a  bridge,  from  being  cut  off  by 
the  descendants  of  the  barbarians  who  so  nearly  in¬ 
flicted.  on  Darius  a  vengeance  equally  deserved  in 
each  instance.  Had  Xenophon  not  been  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  we  should  probably  have  read  in  the 
Cyropsedia  a  different  account  of  his  hero’s  death. 


the  Lacedaemonians,  then  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Greece,  they  applied 
for  aid  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian 
satrap  or  governor  of  Sardis,  and  were 
received  into  the  Persian  alliance  on 
the  terms  of  acknowledging  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  Persia.  For  this  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  severely  censured  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Athens.  This  is  the  first  regular 
transaction  of  which  we  read  between  a 
Grecian  state  and  the  Persian  monarchy*, 
but  no  results  seem  to  have  followed. 

The  next  and  more  serious  connection 
of  Grecian  and  Persian  politics  was 
produced  by  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
colonies  from  Darius.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  and  his 
brother  Aristagoras  ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  prevailed  upon  to  support  their 
descendants.  The  allies  burnt  Sardis 
in  the  year  b.  c.  499,  after  which  the 
Athenians  withdrew  from  the  confede¬ 
racy.  They  had  however  done  enough 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  Darius. 
The  Ionian  dependencies  were  subdued 
in  the'  sixth  year  from  that  event,  and 
the  power  of  Persia  over  the  Greek  co¬ 
lonies  was  established  more  firmly  than 
before.  An  expedition  was  sent  without 
delay  against  the  Athenians,  but  the 
forces  did  not  penetrate  beyond  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  commander  of  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  Mardonius,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Darius.  A  second  armament 
was  fitted  out  under  Datis  and  Arta-^ 
phernes.  Persia  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hippias,  the  late  tyrant  of 
Athens,  and  he  accompanied  this  expe¬ 
dition.  A  landing  was  effected  in  Attica. 
The  Athenians  had  entreated  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
as  well  as  themselves,  had  lately  defied 
Darius  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  at  a  time  when  many  Greek 
nations,  both  on  the  continent  and  the 
islands,  had  submitted.  But  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  with  the  selfish  and  timid 
policy  which  almost  invariably  charac¬ 
terised  them,  delayed  their  succours  till 
the  danger  was  past.  The  Athenians 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  the  Pla- 
tseans,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Boeotian  city, 
encountered  the  numerous  army  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  and  put  it  to 
utter  rout.  Hippias  was  among  the 
slain,  and  the  expedition  returned  with¬ 
out  having  established  the  Persian  au¬ 
thority  on  any  part  of  continental 
Greece.  The  battle  of  Marathon  took 


*  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Cyrus,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Asiatic  colonies,  but 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  contempt. 
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place  in  the  year  490  b.  c.  Herodotus 
observes  *  that  this  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  Greeks  ventured  to  look 
the  Persian  military  in  the  face.  The 
superiority  of  these  latter  had  hitherto 
been  taken  for  granted,  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  in  later  times. 

Egypt  revolted  from  the  Persians  four 
years  after,  and  Darius’s  death  shortly 
followed.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor, 
recovered  Egypt,  and  immediately  after 
commenced  his  attempt  to  subdue  such 
Greek  states  as  persisted  in  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  collected  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  armament,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
which  history  has  recorded.  The  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  moved  upon  Athens.  Most 
of  the  Grecian  states  desisted  from  their 
mutual  quarrels,  and  joined  against  the 
invaders,  Lacedaemon  taking  the  lead. 
However,  the  Argives  stood  aloof,  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  commanded  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  from  whom  they  had  lately 
suffered  severely  in  war,  and  the 
Thebans  ultimately  joined  the  Persians. 
Application  for  assistance  was  made  to 
Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  he  offered  his 
alliance,  either  as  sole  leader  of  the 
confederacy,  or  as  sharing  the  command 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  the 
allies  rejected;  but  another  account 
attributes  his  neutrality  to  the  pressure 
which  he  was  then  sustaining  from  the 
Carthaginians  (see  VI.  4.),  whose  in¬ 
vasion,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  was 
the  result  of  a  treaty  between  Persia 
and  Carthage.  Macedonia  and  Thessa¬ 
ly  submitted  to  the  invaders ;  and  the 
first  resistance  which  they  encountered 
was  at  Thermopylae,  a  mountain-pass 
on  the  coast  connecting  Thessaly  and 
Phocis.  Here  they  were  checked  for 
several  days  by  a  small  body  of  Greeks 
under  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.  Hav¬ 
ing  forced  this  passage,  they  occupied 
Athens,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  fleet,  besides  suffer¬ 
ing  from  storms,  met  with  a  severe 
check  at  Artemisium,  and  afterwards 
was  completely  defeated  at  Salamis,  480 
b.  c.,  on  the  day  of  Gelon’ s  victory  at 
Himera.  Xerxes  upon  this  returned  to 
Asia,  leaving  a  powerful  army  under 
Mardonius.  In  the  next  year  this  army 
was  totally  routed  by  the  allies  at  Pla- 
teea  in  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  while  a  Greek  fleet  had 
been  sent  to  the  Ionian  coast ;  and,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,  a 
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Persian  fleet  and  army  were  destroyed 
at  Mycale.  The  Ionians  of  the  islands 
were  liberated  from  the  Persian  do¬ 
minion,  and  joined  the  Greeks.  Mace¬ 
donia  had  renounced  the  connection 
with  Persia,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Platsea.  Thrace  probably  threw  off 
its  dependence  about  the  same  time ; 
and  shortly  after  a  monarchy  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  country  by  Teres,  whose 
authority  extended  over  several  tribes. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  attempt 
of  a  powerful  monarch  against  a  brave 
nation.  The  result  must  be  attributed 
to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  to  the  generous  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused 
very  advantageous  offers  from  Xerxes, 
after  the  loss  of  their  city,  and  whose 
abandonment  of  the  common  cause 
would  beyond  all  question  have  decided 
the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  command  in  the  war,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  but,  although  they 
were  the  most  distinguished  military 
Greek  nation,  the  Athenian  fleet  had 
been  more  numerous.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  consistently  with  their  usual  nar¬ 
row  and  jealous  policy,  attempted  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  erecting 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  their 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  embarrass  their 
measures  for  repairing  the  heavy  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  in  their  own 
cause  and  in  that  of  Greece.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonian  intrigues  were  defeated  by 
the  address  of  Themistocles  the  Athe¬ 
nian.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  prose¬ 
cuted  against  Persia,  the  allies  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  navy  in  the  ASgean  sea. 
But  the  confederacy  was  partly  broken 
up  by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias  the 
Lacedaemonian,  who  was  secretly  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  personal  negotiation  with 
Xerxes.  The  Peloponnesian  allies  quitted 
the  naval  armament,  and  Athens  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  a  confederacy  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Aegean 
islands,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace.  The 
consequence  was,  not  merely  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  colonies  *,  but  the 
acquisition  by  Athens  of  a  new  species 
of  power.  The  confederates  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  supply  money  instead  of  ships, 
these  being  provided  by  Athens  ;  and 

*  Some  authorities  mention  a  treaty  between  Per¬ 
sia  and  Athens,  confirming  the  freedom  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  with  other  terms  highly  advantageous  to 
Athens.  Mr.  Mitford  (Hist.  Gr.  XI.  3.  note  11) 
seems  satisfactorily  to  have  shewn  the  improbability 
of  such  a  transaction  at  that  time,  The  authorities 
are  collected  in  his  note,  i 
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thus  they  shortly  found  themselves  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to 
Athens,  who  certainly  did  not  use  her 
power  with  much  moderation. 

The  politics  of  Greece,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  this,  turn  upon  the 
rivalry  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  The 
former  was  the  most  powerful  by  land, 
the  latter  by  sea ;  Athens  was  rich,  and 
Lacedsemon  poor ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
again  were  cautious  even  to  timidity, 
and  their  antagonists  much  more  enter¬ 
prising  than  prudent.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  most  Greek  states  there 
were  two  parties  in  continual  contest, 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical.  The 
oligarchists  considered  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  as  their  natural  allies  ;  the  demo¬ 
crats  looked  for  assistance  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  the  superiority  of  either  of 
these  parties  in  any  city,  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  decided  to  which 
of  the  two  leading  states  that  city  should 
adhere.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
here  all  the  short  alternations  of  war 
and  peace,  which  the  conflicting  interests 
of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  produced. 

The  Athenians  had  sent  an  armament 
to  the  assistance  of  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Persians  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Inaros,  a  Libyan  chief.  In 
the  year  454  b.  c.,  six  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition,  this 
attempt  totally  failed,  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  ot  the  Athenian  fleet  escaping  from 
the  disaster.  Egypt  again  fell  into  the 
power  of  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  a 
marshy  district,  in  which  Amyrtaeus,  a 
leader  of  the  revolted  Egyptians,  main¬ 
tained  his  independence. 

By  degrees  the  Athenians  acquired 
in  Greece  that  substantial  pre-eminence 
which  is  the  invariable  result  of  naval 
superiority.  A  thirty  years’  truce  had 
been  concluded  in  the  year  b.  c.  445, 
between  Athens  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  the  restlessness  of  Athens 
were  not  likely  to  allow  any  long  dura¬ 
tion  to  the  peace  ;  and  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  which  revived  the  quarrel. 

,  A  dispute  arose  between  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cor- 
cyra,  (the  modern  Corfu,)  which  was  a 
Corinthian  colony.  The  Corcyraeans 
were,  next  to  the  Athenians,  the  most 
powerful  naval  state  in  Greece.  They 
had  hitherto  continued  unengaged  on 
either  side,  in  the  struggles  which  had 
taken  place  between  Athens  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  :  but  their  present  danger  in¬ 
duced  them  to  offer  their  alliance  to 


Athens,  and  it  was  accepted.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  immediately  interfered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  their  new  friends 
from  the  Corinthians;  and  hostilities 
ensued  between  Athens  and  Corinth. 
At  this  time  Perdiccas  the  Macedonian 
king  was  at  variance  with  the  Athenians ; 
and  the  Corinthians,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  contrived  to  excite  a  revolt  in 
Potidaea,  an  Athenian  dependency  on 
the  Macedonian  coast,  originally  a  Co- 
rinthian  colony.  The  Corinthians  called 
upon  their  allies,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
for  protection  ;  and  other  causes  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  two  great  powers  were 
brought  forward.  But  the  real  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  war  which  followed,  as 
Thucydides  observes*,  was  a  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  power.  This  war  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  commenced  431  b.  c.  The  al¬ 
lies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  called 
generally  the  Peloponnesians,  though 
the  confederacy  comprehended  many 
states  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  at  first  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  tribes,  and  though  the  Argives 
were  at  first  neutral  and  afterwards 
joined  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian 
allies  consisted  of  the  states  which  held 
the  islands  in  the  Greek  seas  ;  and  these 
for  the  most  part  joined  them  in  the 
character  of  dependents,  rather  than 
confederates.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  Grecian  states  of  the  Hellespont, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  and  the  Thes¬ 
salians  and  some  other  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Greece.  The  leading  states¬ 
man  at  Athens  was  Pericles.  He  had 
encouraged  the  Athenians  to  resist  the 
formidable  confederacy  united  against 
them,  from  the  conviction  that  their 
naval  superiority  would  finally  ensure 
their  success.  And  in  all  probability  it 
would  have  done  so,  had  the  policy  of 
Pericles  been  adhered  to,  according  to 
which  no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
resist  the  enemy’s  army  by  land,  but 
the  Athenians  were  to  abandon  the 
open  country,  and  confine  themselves  to 
the  space  included  within  the  ramparts 
which  connected  Athens  with  the  sea. 
In  the  mean  time,  descents  were  to  be 
made  upon  the  enemy’s  coasts ;  and 
every  means  of  harassing  them  was  to 
be  adopted.  This  plan  wras  in  fact  pur¬ 
sued  for  some  time,  at  the  expense  of 
much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  saw  their  territory  devas¬ 
tated,  and  who  underwent,  besides,  a 
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dreadful  visitation  from  the  plague. 
Potidsea  was  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  Pericles 
died  in  the;  same  year.  In  the  seventh 
year  the  Lacedaemonians  found  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  but  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Athenians  were 
too  severe  for  their  acceptance  ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  eighth  year,  a  truce  for  one 
year  was  concluded  between  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  But 
hostilities  were  still  carried  on  in  Thrace, 
where  Brasidas  the  Laeedaemonian  had, 
in  the  preceding  year,  captured  Am- 
phipolis,  an  Athenian  colony  of  great 
importance,  and  soon  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  truce  the  Athenians  received 
a  severe  defeat  in  attempting  to  recover 
it.  A  fifty  years’  truce  was  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  in 
421  b.  c.,  to  which  however  a  great 
number  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede¬ 
rates  refused  to  be  parties.  By  its  terms, 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  placed 
nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities;  but  the  interests 
of  several  states  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  were  entirely  neglected. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed 
among  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
found  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  at  the  first 
moment  at  which  her  interest  became 
distinct  from  theirs.  Other  causes  of 
complaint  existed  against  Lacedaemon  ; 
and  there  were  also  many  disputes 
between  the  subordinate  allies.  The 
politics  of  Greece  became  extremely 
complicated;  and  Athens  was  at  one 
time  actually  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  Peloponnesian  states.  The 
war  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens 
soon  revived ;  and  events  speedily  oc¬ 
curred  which  gave  it  a  more  decided 
character  than  ever. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  the  superiority  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  over  the  other  states  of  Sicily  had 
become  nearly  complete.  The  city  was 
democratical,  which  inclined  it  to  unite 
interests  with  Athens ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  Dorian  origin  created  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Lacedaemon.  The  Leon- 
tines,  an  Ionian  people  of  Sicily,  with 
many  smaller  states,  endeavoured  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Syracuse  :  but  being  hard 
pressed  in  the  war  which  ensued,  they 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  This 
was  granted;  and  soon  after  a  general 
peace  was  concluded  among  the  Sicilian 
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states.  But  new  disputes  arose ;  and 
at  length,  the  people  of  Egesta  having 
implored  the  Athenians  to  protect  them 
from  Syracuse,  there  sailed  from  Athens 
the  largest  armament  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  ever  dispatched  for  foreign 
conquest.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
counsels  of  Alcibiades,  the  Athenian, 
who  afterwards  declared  his  plans  to 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 
object  of  the  expedition.  He  proposed, 
he  said,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
itself  a  step  to  that  of  the  Greek  states 
in  Italy,  and  then  to  conquer  Carthage; 
after  this,  the  communication  with 
Spain  would  enable  Athens  to  raise 
mercenaries  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Alci¬ 
biades  himself  having  been  forced  by  a 
party  intrigue  to  fly  from  Athens,  went 
to  Lacedaemon,  and,  by  explaining  these 
views,  persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  assistance  to  Syracuse.  The 
succours  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent 
its  capture.  The  event  of  the  expedition 
was  that  the  Athenian  armament,  as 
well  as  another  of  nearly  equal  force 
which  was  sent  to  its  support,  was 
totally  destroyed.  By  this  deviation 
from  the  policy  recommended  by  Peri¬ 
cles,  the  Athenians  wrecked  that  su¬ 
periority  which  it  had  cost  them  so 
much  to  attain,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  their  own  imprudence  could  have 
deprived  them.  The  disaster  occurred 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war.  The 
Athenians  soon  had  to  contend  for  the 
dominion  of  the  sea ;  their  allies  began 
to  fall  from  them  ;  and  Persia  gave  her 
assistance  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
Athenian  constitution  underwent  more 
than  one  change,  and  Alcibiades  return¬ 
ed  to  his  country.  His  talents  enabled 
the  Athenians  in  some  degree  to  recover 
their  superiority ;  but  he  was  shortly  after 
banished.  Finally,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  the  war,  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
almost  entirely  captured  in  the  battle  of 
TEgos  Potami,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  404  b.  c.  the  city  surrendered  to 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  conquerors 
were  pressed  by  the  subordinate  allies 
to  execute  a  dreadful  vengeance  on  their 
enemy;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
views  of  self-interest  were  seldom  im¬ 
peded  by  any  violent  passions,  perceived 
the  wisdom  of  preserving  Athens,  and 
satisfied  themselves  with  destroying  the 
fortifications  and  the  navy,  reducing 
Athens  to  the  condition  of  a  subject 
ally,  and  establishing  an  oligarchy  of 
Thirty,  in  place  of  the  splendid  and 
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vigorous  democracy  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  Athens  so  formidable  both  to 
others  and  to  herself. 

§  3.  The  elasticity  which  habits  of 
freedom  had  given  to  the  Athenian 
spirit,  soon  enabled  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
as  the  oligarchy  are  usually  called,  and 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution. 

In  the  year  414  b.  c.,  during  the  time 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily, 
Amyrtseus,  who  had  held  a  precarious 
freedom  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt  for 
forty  years,  established  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
king  of  Persia.  The  difficulties  in  which 
this  and  other  revolts  involved  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarchy,  had  in  a  great  measure 
checked  her  efforts  in  favour  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Da¬ 
rius  died  soon  after  its  conclusion,  and 
was  succeeded  byArtaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Shortly  after  this,  Cyrus*,  a  younger 
brother  of  Artaxerxes,  attempted  to 
seize  the  sovereignty.  He  was,  at  the 
time,  governor  of  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  do¬ 
minions  formerly  held  by  Croesus.  This 
comprehended  the  Grecian  Asiatic 
states,  which  had  been  in  the  alliance 
of  Athens,  but  had  fallen  under  the 
Persian  power  when  its  allies,  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  destroyed  the  Athenian  su¬ 
premacy.  But  the  western  parts  of  the 
Persian  dominions  were  in  a  very  in¬ 
subordinate  state,  and  some  in  actual 
rebellion.  This  afforded  a  pretext  for 
Cyrus  to  raise  a  body  of  mercenary 
Greek  troops.  With  these,  and  a  large 
body  of  Asiatics,  he  marched  towards 
Babylon.  A  battle  took  place  at 
Cunaxa  (401  b,  c.,)  not  far  from 
Babylon,  in  which  Cyrus  was  slain, 
and  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  army  de¬ 
feated.  The  Greeks,  who  had  them¬ 
selves  been  successful,  were  now  left 
alone  in  the  heart  of  a  great  empire. 
Their  numbers  were  about  10,000.  The 
generals  were  cut  off  by  a  treacherous 
stratagem  of  the  Persians  ;  but,  by  their 
high  discipline,  assisted  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage  of  Xenophon,  the 
celebrated  Athenian  mercenary,  they 
effected  their  retreat  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  which  they  reached  at  Tra- 
pezus  (now  Trebizond),  and,  passing 
along  the  southern  coast,  crossed  over 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  Europe. 


*  Sometimes  called  in  history  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
or  Cyrus  Minor,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  founder 
ot  the  empire. 


This  extraordinary  achievementis  called 
The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  “This 
expedition,  as  in  all  ages  it  was  glorious, 
so  did  it  both  discover  the  secrets  of 
Asia,  and  stir  up  the  Greeks  to  think 
upon  greater  enterprises  than  ever  their 
forefathers  had  undertaken*.” 

The  army  afterwards  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confede¬ 
racy,  which  had  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Persia  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  assert  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Dercyllidas,  who  commanded 
the  Greeks,  compelled  the  Persian  com¬ 
manders  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which 
all  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  were  de¬ 
clared  independent,  397  b.  c.  But  this 
treaty  not  being  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  the  Lacedaemonians  renewed 
the  war,  though  they  were  harassed  at 
home  by  the  reluctance  which  the 
Greek  states  shewed  to  submit  to  their 
supremacy.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,  passed  into  Asia  with  a  Greek 
army.  His  measures  were  able,  and  in 
some  degree  successful ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  Athens  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Thebes  against  Lacedaemon. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians  and  Argives,  and  others  of  the 
inferior  states  of  Greece.  Euagoras, 
governor  of  Cyprus,  under  the  Persian 
authority  or  patronage,  effected  a  union 
between  Persia  and  this  confederacy. 
The  allied  fleet  defeated  that  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  at  Cnidus,  394  b.  c.  The 
Athenian  fortifications  were  soon  after 
restored,  and  that  state  began  to  re¬ 
cover  its  importance  under  Conon  and 
Iphicrates.  In  387  b.  c.  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  (so  called  from  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  negotiator)  was  concluded,  by 
which  all  the  continental  Greeks  of 
Asia,  with  the  islands  of  Clazomenm 
and  Cyprus,  became  again  subject  to 
Persia.  The  European  states  of  Greece 
were  to  be  all  independent.  The  su¬ 
premacy  of  Lacedaemon  was  not  so 
much  impaired  as  her  reputation  was 
blemished  by  this  disgraceful  treaty. 
She  was  soon  again  at  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  dependent  allies,  and 
owed  the  loss  of  her  ascendancy  at  last 
to  the  hostility  produced  by  an  extrava¬ 
gant  act  of  injustice. 

$  4.  Olynthus,  a  Greek  town  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia,  had  become  the 
head  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  republics. 
Some  towns,  which  had  refused  to  join 
the  league  and  were  threatened  with 
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war,  applied  to  Lacdeaemon  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Lacedaemonian  confederates 
sent  troops  to  their  assistance  against 
Olynthus.  A  part  of  these,  as  they  pass¬ 
ed  through  Boeotia,  were  applied  to  for 
aid  by  a  political  party  in  Thebes,  then 
out  of  power.  The  Lacedaemonian  com¬ 
mander  suddenly  seized  the  Cadmea, 
the  citadel  of  Thebes ;  and  in  this 
horrible  treachery  he  was  supported  by 
King  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartan  go¬ 
vernment.  This  measure  at  first 
strengthened  the  Lacedaemonian  power  in 
the  south  of  Greece ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Olynthians  submitted,  and  formed 
part  of  the  confederacy  subject  to  Lace¬ 
daemon;  this  happened  in  379  b.  c., 
but  in  the  same  year  the  Thebans  drove 
out  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Cad¬ 
mea.  A  war  ensued  between  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  Thebes.  A  Lacedaemonian 
general  attempted  to  seize  Athens,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  peace  ;  an  act  of 
perfidy,  which,  although  unsuccessful, 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  readily 
forgave.  The  Athenians  immediately 
joined  the  Thebans  ;  and  the  events  of 
the  war  were  unfavourable  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  But  the  Athenians  afterwards 
withdrew  from  the  war,  and  finally  gave 
their  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
At  this  time  Thebes,  a  state  which  pro¬ 
duced  few  eminent  men,  possessed  two 
extraordinary  citizens,  Epaminondas, 
and  Pelopidas  ;  these  generals  inflicted 
a  dreadful  defeat  on  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  at  Leuetra,  371  b.  c.  The  remains 
of  the  army  were  saved,  it  seems,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  a  truce  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  Jason,  then  holding  the 
supreme  authority  in  Thessaly,  which 
had  acquired  a  short-lived  importance. 
The  Thebans  now  became  the  leading 
power  of  Greece  ;  the  Peloponnesus 
was  repeatedly  invaded  by  them ;  and 
they  even  attempted  to  establish,  by  the 
assistance  of  Persia,  a  general  Greek 
confederacy,  of  which  they  themselves 
should  be  the  leaders.  This  failed;  and 
the  several  states  of  Greece  wrere  in¬ 
volved  in  a  variety  of  political  relations 
much  too  complicated  to  be  detailed 
here.  Messenia  became  independent  of 
Lacedaemon,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Thebans,  369  b.  c.  At  last,  in  362 
b.  c.,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea  in 
Arcadia,  in  which  the  Thebans  were 
successful,  but  Epaminondas  was  killed. 
Pelopidas  was  already  dead.  With  this 
event  terminated  the  superiority  of  the 
Thebans ;  but  that  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  never  revived*  A  general  peace 


ensued,  to  which,  however,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  were  not  expressly  parties. 
The  effect  of  the  short  superiority  of 
the  Thebans  was  thus  permanently  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  general  freedom  of 
Greece*,  by  destroying,  or  at  any  rate  in¬ 
terrupting,  the  system  under  which  one 
leading  state  had  been  accustomed  to 
compel  many  others,  with  the  title  of  allies, 
to  follow  its  leading  in  peace  and  war. 

Egypt,  whose  independence  had  never 
been  acknowledged  by  Persia,  had  pro¬ 
voked  that  empire  into  active  hostility, 
by  encouraging  a  short  rebellion  of  many 
of  her  western  states.  Agesilaus  passed 
into  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  it  against  Persia.  He,  however, 
speedily  deserted  Tachos,  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Nec- 
tanabis,  who  had  rebelled  against  him. 
Egypt  was  for  the  present  secured  in 
her  independence;  and,  soon  after, 
Agesilaus  died. 

§  5.  At  this  period  of  Greek  history,  a 
state  became  important  which  hitherto 
had  scarcely  been  considered  Grecian. 
Macedonia  was  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  warlike  barbarians,  except  in 
the  direction  of  Thessaly :  and  her  sea- 
coast  was  planted  with  colonies  from 
ancient  Greece.  Her  monarchy  was 
founded  about  596  b.  c.  (See IV.  §.  3) ;  it 
had  been  tributary  to  Persia,  but  emanci¬ 
pated  itself  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  had  occasion¬ 
ally  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  states  of  the  south,  seldom  exhibit¬ 
ing  much  policy  or  good  faith.  The 
country  itself  was  frequently  distracted 
by  civil  wars  between  different  branches 
of  the  royal  family.  In  one  of  the  most 
troubled  of  such  periods  of  confusion, 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  became 
king,  b.  c.  359.  Pie  found  the  kingdom 
endangered  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Illyria  and  Pseonia,  and  by  the  hostility 
of  the  Thracians  and  Athenians,  each  of 
whom  supported  a  pretender  to  the 
crown.  It  seems  probable  too  that  it 
was  actually  at  war  with  Olynthus, 
which  was  recovering  its  importance. 
His  first  success  was  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whose  army  was  forced  to  capitu¬ 
late  and  quit  the  country ;  and  imme- 


*  This  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  peevish 
remark  of  Xenophon,  whose  partialities  were  all 
Lacedaemonian.  “  And  though  each  party  claimed 
the  victory,  neither  of  them  was  found,  either  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  city,  or  authority,  to  have  gained  any 
thing,  in  addition  to  what  it  possessed  before  the 
battle  took  place  ;  but  there  was  in  Greece  yet  more 
perplexity  and  confusion  after  the  battle  than  before. 

jkell,  vii,  5,  27.  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  361  B,  c. 
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diately  after  this  he  was  completely  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians, 
and  gained  a  great  accession  of  terri¬ 
tory.  By  measures  of  conciliation  he 
obtained  peace,  or,  as  some  think,  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Athenians.  But  a  dispute 
arose  respecting  Amphipolis,  a  city 
which  had  once  been  among  the  most 
valuable  possessions  of  Athens.  Before 
the  accession  of  Philip  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Olynthian  confe¬ 
deracy  ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  Macedonia.  Philip  had  bestowed  in¬ 
dependence  upon  it ;  but  it  had  recently 
shewn  hostility  to  him,  and  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  renew  its  connection  with 
Athens.  The  Athenians  had  never 
ceased  to  claim  its  obedience,  and  Philip 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  countenanced 
their  title  to  it.  He  now  reconquered  it : 
whereupon  the  Athenians  required  him 
to  give  it  up  to  them,  and,  in  return, 
secretly  offered  to  restore  to  him  Pylna, 
a  Macedonian  town,  which  at  some 
previous  time  had  revolted  to  them. 
This  negociation  failing,  the  quarrel 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia  was 
renewed;  About  this  time,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos,  four  states 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  declared 
themselves  independent.  A  war  com¬ 
menced  immediately,  called  the  Social 
War ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with 
the  Olynthians,  declared  war  against 
Athens,  and  carried  it  on  with  success. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  were 
involved  in  hostilities  in  Thrace,  and 
with  the  Thebans.  They  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
their  revolted  allies,  355  b.  c. 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Thebans,  condemned 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Phocians  to 
pay  a  fine  ;  the  former  for  their  seizure 
of  the  Cadmea,  the  latter  for  ploughing 
up  some  land  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The 
two  states  resisted  the  decree ;  and  the 
Phocians  seized  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
where  great  treasures  were  accumulated. 
The  war  against  Phocis,  usually  called 
the  Phocian  sacred  war,  was  carried  on 
by  Thebes,  at  the  head  of  an  Amphic¬ 
tyonic  confederacy  comprehending  many 
Locrian  and  Thessalian  tribes ;  they 
were  aided  by  the  Macedonians.  Phocis 
was  assisted  by  Lacedaemon,  Athens, 
and  their  confederates.  In  the  mean 
■while  Philip  extended  his  dominion,  or 
at  any  rate  his  influence,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Illyria  on  one  side  and 
Thrace  on  the  other.  The  Athenians, 


however,  acquired  the  Thracian  Cher¬ 
sonese,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
detaching  Olynthus  from  the  alliance 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  consequence 
was  that  Philip  reduced  Olynthus,  and 
added  the  territory  to  his  monarchy. 
Peace  was  at  length  concluded  between 
Athens  and  Macedonia,  346  b.c.  The 
party  in  Athens  which  had  been  most 
hostile  to  Philip  was  headed  by  the 
great  orator  Demosthenes,  who  never¬ 
theless  concurred  in  advising  this  peace. 
The  Sacred  war  terminated  soon  after, 
by  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Pho¬ 
cians,  on  whom  a  heavy  fine  was  im¬ 
posed  ;  besides  which,  all  the  towns 
were  destroyed  except  three,  (of  which 
the  fortifications  were  dismantled,)  and 
the  people  were  removed  into  villages, 
their  military  stores  taken  from  them, 
and  their  voice  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council  transferred  to  Philip. 

Philip  continued  to  extend  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  dominion,  especially  in  parts 
of  Thrace  which  were  yet  unsubdued. 

He  was  considered  besides  as  the  head 
of  a  league  formed  by  many  of  the 
Thessalian  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  party  of  Demosthenes,  in 
addition  to  their  alarm  at  the  increase 
of  his  power,  were  anxious  for  war 
with  Macedonia,  as  their  own  best 
chance  for  holding  the  political  power 
at  Athens.  Hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  recommenced  partially,  with¬ 
out  an  actual  declaration  of  war. 
Another  Sacred  war  broke  out  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa,  a  town  of 
the  Ozolian  Locrian s,  had,  like  the 
Phocians,  used  in  agriculture  some  of 
the  land  consecrated  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  They  resisted  the  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  war  ensued.  Philip  was 
chosen  commander  of  the  Amphictyonic 
army,  and  the  Athenians  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Amphissians.  The  latter  l 
were  speedily  reduced.  But  Athens  i 
was  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
Athenians,  and  Acarnanians ;  and  by 
the  skill  of  Demosthenes,  the  Thebans 
were  detached  from  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  and  united  themselves  with 
Athens.  A  battle  took  place  at  Cliae- 
ronea  in  Boeotia,  between  the  army  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy  and  that  of 
the  Amphictyonic  league  ;  Philip,  who 
commanded  the  latter,  gained  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory,  338  b.  c.  A  garrison  of 
the  victorious  army  was  placed  in  the 
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Caclmea,  and  a  general  peace  was  esta¬ 
blished. 

§  6.  Thus  Macedonia  took  her  place  as 
the  first  state  in  Greece.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents  of  Philip  were  no 
doubt  the  principal  cause  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  much  also  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  politics  of  Athens.  The  party 
which  principally  opposed  his  pro¬ 
jects  found  themselves,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  power,  under  the 
necessity  of  stimulating  the  democracy 
by  violent  and  precipitate  measures ; 
of  these  circumstances  Philip  always 
availed  himself  with  perfect  skill  and 
temper  ;  and  even  if  we  fully  admit  the 
truth  of  the  charge  commonly  made 
against  him,  of  grasping  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  ambition  in  his  general  policy,  we 
must  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  almost  every  single  point  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  himself  and  his  adversaries, 
the  strict  and  literal  justice,  according 
to  Greek  notions,  was  on  his  side. 

A  general  congress  of  Greek  states 
took  place  at  Corinth,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  war  into  Persia. 
Philip  was  elected  leader  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy  ;  but  the  design  was  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  interrupted  by  his  death.  He  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  a  M  acedonian  in  the  second 
year  after  his  victory  at  Chseronea. 

Philip  was  succeeded  in  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Macedonia  by  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander,  sometimes  called  the  Great. 
Alexander  was  entrusted  with  the  au¬ 
thority  which  his  father  had  held  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  he  was  elected  leader  of 
the  Greek  confederacy  against  Persia, 
at  a  congress  held  at  Corinth.  Lace¬ 
daemon  alone  dissented  from  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Macedonia  was  attacked  by  the 
Illyrians  and  some  Thracian  tribes,  but 
was  completely  successful,  Alexander 
advancing  his  army  even  to  the  north 
of  the  Ister.  These  wars  are  said  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  party  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  at  Athens,  who  are  also 
accused  of  having  been  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Persia,  as  indeed  almost  every 
Greek  state  heal  been  within  the  last 
eighty  years.  The  Thebans  alone  broke 
out  into  actual  war,  and  attacked  the 
Amphictyonic  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  ; 
in  fact  no  other  state  was  subjected  to 
so  galling  a  mark  of  defeat.  Alexander 
speedily  took  Thebes  ;  a  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  followed  ;  all  who  survived  were 
sold  for  slaves  ;  and  the  town  was  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed.  This  horrible  catastro¬ 
phe  occurred  in  the  year  335  b.  c*  The 
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Athenians  abandoned  their  opposition, 
and  a  general  peace  ensued  in  Greece. 

The  confederacy  now  mustered  their 
resources  for  the  invasion  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire.  Probably  no  one  indivi¬ 
dual  in  Greece  ever  thought  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  justice  of  carrying  a  destruc¬ 
tive  war  into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire. 
The  Greeks  had  very  loose  notions  of 
international  justice.  When  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  two  Greek 
states,  its  duration  was  generally  limit¬ 
ed  to  some  definite  period ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  two  nations 
looked  to  the  revival  of  hostilities  as 
the  regular  result  of  the  common  rela¬ 
tions  between  independent  countries. 
The  breach  of  treaties  was  looked  upon 
as  odious,  and  as  liable  to  punishment 
from  the  gods  ;  but  those  nations,  which 
were  not  comprehended  in  treaties, 
seem  hardly  to  have  been  considered  as 
in  the  possession  of  any  rights  what¬ 
ever.  Against  Persia,  in  particular, 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  nourished 
the  same  sort  of  antipathy  as  that  which 
the  crusaders  of  the  middle  ages  enter¬ 
tained  towards  infidels,  and  which  it 
was  not  long  ago  thought  patriotic  for 
an  Englishman  to  cherish  against 
France,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire  differed  essentially  from  that  com¬ 
pact  monarchy  which,  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  had  inundated  Greece  with 
barbarians.  The  sovereigns  had  not  gene¬ 
rally  been  men  of  talent  ;  and  the  satraps, 
or  provincial  governors,  had  availed 
themselves  of  that  insubordination 
which  so  frequently  harasses  and  ex¬ 
hausts  an  extensive  despotism.  We 
have  seen  the  successful  revolt  of  Egypt, 
under  Amyrtseus :  in  the  reign  of 
Ochus,  a  revolt  took  place  in  Phoenice  ; 
this  was  suppressed,  and  in  the  year 
b.  c.  350  Egypt  was  recovered.  At 
this  time  indeed  Persia  was  enabled  to 
assume  rather  a  firmer  altitude  than 
she  had  maintained  for  several  years 
before.  Darius  Codomannus  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  the  first  year  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  reign.  At  that  time  a  Greek 
force  maintained  itself  in  EEolis,  where 
some  of  the  Greek  states  were  in  revolt 
against  Persia. 

The  confederate  army  under  Alexan¬ 
der  passed  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont, 
in  334  b.  c.,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  river  Granicus  in  Mysia.  The 
same  year  he  conquered  the  provinces 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  following  year,  333  b.  c.,  he  ad' 
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vanced  still  further  eastward,  and,  al¬ 
though  endangered  by  the  activity  of 
the  Persian  fleet  in  the  TEgean  sea,  and 
by  an  union  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Persia,  he  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year  he  entirely  defeated  an  immense 
army,  headed  by  Darius  himself,  at 
Issus  in  Cilicia.  This  was  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
where  Tyre  was  not  reduced  till  after 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  Alexander 
then  conquered,  or  rather  received  the 
submission  of  Egypt.  By  these  events 
the  Persians  were  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
In  the  year  332  b.  c.,  Alexander  found¬ 
ed  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a 
city  which  was  the  key  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Europe  and  India 
till  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Alexander  then 
crossed  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  passed 
the  Tigris,  and  in  331  b.  c.  utterly 
routed  another  large  army,  commanded 
by  Darius,  at  Gaugamela*.  This  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Alexander  shortly  after  occupied  Baby¬ 
lon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  He  then 
entered  Media,  occupied  Ecbatana,  and 
marched  northward  into  Parthia.  Da¬ 
rius  was  murdered  by  Bessus,  one  of 
his  satraps,  a  body  of  whom  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  resist  Alexander ;  and  Bessus 
was  acknowledged  by  them  as  sove¬ 
reign  :  but  Alexander’s  army  having 
crossed  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana,  Bessus 
was  given  up  to  Alexander  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  Greeks  advanced  north¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes,  (now  called 
the  Sir,)  and  defeated  a  tribe  of  Scy¬ 
thians,  possessing  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
reduction  of  Sogdiana,  328  b.  c.,  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  monarchy, 
which  had  lasted  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years. 

Alexander’s  next  measure  was  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  India.  This  fertile  country 
had  been  invaded  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
(VII.  §  9.)  and  some  of  its  western  dis¬ 
tricts  were  subject  to  Persia.  Alexander 
crossed  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis, 
(the  Biah).  At  last  his  army  refused  to 
follow  him  any  farther.  He  therefore 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  design  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  conquests  to  the  east,  and 
forced  his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

*  This  is  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela 
from  a  place  at  some  distance  from  Gaugamela, 


From  hence  the  army  under  Alexander 
returned  to  Persia,  marching  across 
Gedrosia  and  Carmania;  and  a  naval 
force  under  Nearchus,  after  undergoing 
very  great  difficulties  and  dangers, 
reached  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf  by 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  memorable 
voyage  was  accomplished  in  the  years 
b.  c.  326,  325. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gau¬ 
gamela,  the  Lacedserponians  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  a  confederacy  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  states  against  the  ascendancy 
of  Macedonia.  All  the  Greeks  within 
the  Isthmus  were  parties  to  this  league, 
except  the  town  of  Megalopolis  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  another  town  in  Achaia,  and  the 
states  of  Argos  and  Messenia.  They 
were  probably  supplied  with  pecuniary 
assistance  from  Persia.  Revolts  broke 
out  in  Thessaly  and  Perrhoebia,  which 
were  excited  by  the  party  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  although  Athens  did  not  take 
any  part  in  the  war  which  ensued.  An¬ 
tipater  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  authority  in  Macedonia,  during 
Alexander’s  absence.  After  suppressing 
the  revolt  in  the  north,  he  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  Megalopolis,  then  besieged  by 
the  allies  under  Agis,  king  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  A  battle  ensued,  in  t  which  Agis 
was  defeated  and  slain.  A  congress  of 
the  states  in  the  Macedonian  alliance 
took  place  at  Corinth;  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  were  compelled  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  Persia,  and  to  send 
hostages  into  Macedonia. 

These  events  confirmed  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  Macedonia,  which  was  now  as 
decided  as  that  of  Lacedaemon  had  been 
after  the  capture  of  Athens.  Alexander 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  new  Asiatic  empire 
at  Babylon,  and  he  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  conform  himself  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  his  eastern  subjects. 
But  in  the  vear  323,  b.  c.  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off 
in  eleven  days.  He  died  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  vast 
empire  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  greedy 
soldiers  who  had  aided  him  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  his  prey.  A  period  of  con¬ 
fusion,  bloodshed,  and  crime,  ensued,  to 
which  the  history  of  civilized  nations 
scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel. 

§  7.  Difficulties  immediately  arose  as 
to  the  succession.  It  was  believed  that 
Alexander,  on  his  death-bed,  had  given 
his  ring  and  signet  to  Perdiccas,  The 
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army  made  choice  of  Philip  Aridaeus,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Philip  ;  and  one  of 
Alexander’s  wives  having  borne  a  son 
soon  after  the  king’s  death,  he  was 
named  after  his  father,  and  associated  in 
the  kingdom  with  Aridaeus,  The  latter 
was  a  youth  of  weak  intellect.  Perdic- 
cas  was  appointed  regent  in  conjunction 
with  Leonatus,  one  of  the  Macedonian 
generals ;  Meleager,  another  general, 
who  was  afterwards  associated  with 
them,  was  put  to  death  soon  after  his 
elevaiion.  The  departments  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  committed  to  the  government 
of  different  officers.  The  m@st  import¬ 
ant  arrangements  were  as  follows  :  An¬ 
tipater  and  Craterus  took  the  Mace¬ 
donian  provinces  ;  Ptolemy  Soter  took 
Egypt ;  Thrace  was  assigned  to  Lysi- 
machus  ;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia 
to  Eumenes  ;  the  greater  Phrygia  to 
Perdiccas  ;  the  lesser  with  Pamphylia 
and  Lycia  to  Antigonus  ;  Persis  to 
Peucestes  ;  Media  to  Python  ;  and 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Babylon  to  Seleucus 
Nicator.  Antipater  was  engaged  in 
Greece  by  a  war,  which  Athens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  rEtolians  and  some 
other  allies  had  undertaken  against 
him.  This  is  called  the  Lamian  war  : 
Leonatus  perished  in  it ;  but  Antipater, 
after  being  very  severely  pressed,  was  at 
last  entirely  successful.  A  Macedonian 
garrison  was  placed  in  the  Athenian  port 
of  Munychia,  and  the  constitution  of 
Athens  was  changed,  at  his  command,  to 
one  of  a  principle  less  democratical.  Eu¬ 
menes  was  under  the  necessity  of  assert¬ 
ing  his  authority  in  Cappadocia  by  arms, 
the  native  population  having  thrown  off 
their  obedience  to  the  Greeks.  Antigo¬ 
nus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Perdiccas 
by  refusing  his  assistance  to  Eumenes 
in  this  war,  and  he  shortly  after  formed 
an  alliance  against  Perdiccas,  with  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Antipater,  and  Craterus.  Perdic¬ 
cas  was  supported  by  Eumenes,  who 
defeated  Craterus  in  Mysia:  Craterus 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle;  but  Perdiccas 
was  assassinated  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  during  an  expedition  which 
he  had  undertaken  against  Ptolemy. 
Upon  his  death,  his  army  joined  Ptolemy. 
After  some  changes,  Antipater  was 
named  regent  in  the  place  of  Perdiccas. 
The  party  which  had  opposed  the  latter 
continued  the  war  against  Eumenes,  and 
occupied  most  of  his  province.  Anti¬ 
pater  died  318  b.  c.,  having  named  Po¬ 
lysperchon  his  successor.  Upon  this, 
Cassander  the  son  of  Antipater  united 
with  ^Antigonus  against  Polysperchon, 
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who  was  supported  by  Eumenes.  Po¬ 
lysperchon  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
general  democracy  throughout  the  Greek 
countries  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
influence,  and  the  Athenians  accepted 
the  change  with  joy,  though  checked  by 
the  garrison  in  the  Munychia  which 
was  held  by  an  officer  in  Cassander’ s 
interest.  Polysperchon’s  fleet  was  de¬ 
stroyed  at  Byzantium,  and  Athens  was 
surrendered  to  Cassander. 

Polysperchon  had  recalled  to  Macedo¬ 
nia  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
who  had  been  divorced  by  Philip ;  she 
was  opposed  by  Eurydice,  niece  and 
wife  of  Aridseus.  She  contrived,  how¬ 
ever,  the  assassination  of  both  Eurydice 
and  Aridseus,  but  was  herself  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
Cassander  married  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip,  and  held  in  effect  the 
sovereignty  of  Macedonia.  In  315  b.  c. 
he  took  measures  for  rebuilding  Thebes, 
which  had  been  in  ruins  for  twenty 
years,  and  of  which  the  restoration  was 
completed  about  305  b.  c. 

The  Eastern  provinces  had  now,  in 
fact,  become  independent  of  Macedonia. 
Eumenes  alone  maintained  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Polysperchon.  He  repelled 
Ptolemy,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  a  great  part  of  Syria.  But  at  last  he 
was  defeated  by  Antigonus,  and  delivered 
up  to  him  by  his  own  soldiers.  Anti¬ 
gonus  put  him  to  death. 

Antigonus  now  acquired  the  ascend- 
ancyin  Asia.  He  occupied  Babylon,  from 
which  Seleucus  fled.  A  confederacy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Ptolemy,  Seleu¬ 
cus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander :  he 
was  supported  by  the  talents  and  spirit 
of  his  son,  Demetrius  Polioreetes.  But 
in  312  b.  c.  Seleucus  was  reinstated 
at  Babylon,  with  which  event  com¬ 
mences  the  Era  of  the  Seleucidse,  called 
by  the  Jews  the  Era  of  Contracts*.  Cas¬ 
sander  contrived  the  death  of  king 
Alexander,  as  well  as  of  another  son 
of  the  late  king,  named  Hercules  ;  Rox¬ 
ana  and  B arsine,  the  mothers  of  these 
two  princes,  were  also  put  to  death.  A 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the 
contending  parties,  which,  however, 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time.  Demetrius 


*The  year  1,  A.D.  is  therefore  the  313th  year  of 
this  Era  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Era  of  Aiexancler, 
though  that  title  belongs  moi'e  fitly  to  another  Era, 
little  in  use,  which  commenced  with  the  death  of 
Alexander  and  the  inauguration  of  Aridmus,  324 
B.G.,  according  to  the  authors  of'l’Art  de  Vfintfer  leu 
Dates  (Introd.  Diss.  §.  viii.  P-  xvn.)  but  more  ac¬ 
curately  323,  B.  C.  Clinton’s  East.  Hel,  p.  160,  and 
Appendix,  chap.  iv.  p.  232. 
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delivered  Athens  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  restored  the  democracy.  He  also 
took  from  Ptolemy  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Soon  after  this,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and  Antigonus, 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  306  b.  c. 
Demetrius  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Macedonian  influence  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  was  declared  commander  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  in  the  year  301  b.  c.  Antigonus 
was  utterly  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia. 

The  consequence  of  this  event  was 
another  division  of  the  empire.  Coelo- 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  taken  by 
Ptolemy,  most  of  Asia  Minor  by  L.ysi- 
machus,  and  Cilicia  by  Cassander,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  Greece  again 
submitted.  An  alliance  afterwards 
took  place  between  Seleucus  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  another  between  Ptolemy  and 
Demetrius.  Cassander  having  died, 
Demetrius  seized  the  kingdom  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  But  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  united  against 
him,  and  he  was  at  last  forced  to  fly  to 
Seleucus,  in  whose  power  he  died. 
Ptolemy  died  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Macedonia  ;  but  a  war  arose  between 
him  and  Seleucus,  by  whom  he  was  de¬ 
feated  and  slain  281  b.  c.  Seleucus 
was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  seized  the 
Macedonian  throne  280  b.  c. 

These  contests  enabled  some  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  to  assert  independ¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Pergamus, 
originated  about  this  time.  Egypt  and 
its  dependencies  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  Ptolemy's  descendants ; 
Seleucus’s  family  maintained  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Syria;  and  Macedonia  was 
subjected  to  a  series  of  revolutions, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Such  were  the  results  of  Alexander’s 
conquests,  and  of  his  early  death. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  prolongation  of  his  life  might  have 
been  productive  of  good.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  discovered  views  of  policy  much 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  than  those 
commonly  entertained  by  ancient  con¬ 
querors.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  do  away 
with  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  obtain  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  districts  a  recognition  of  their 
rights  and  a  compliance  with  their  na¬ 
tional  feelings,  to  q,  degree  which  had 


already  shocked  the  arrogant  and  exclu¬ 
sive  opinions  of  his  Grecian  followers. 
Such  difficulties  are  the  natural  result  of 
conquest  ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  entirely 
overcome.  Yet,  even  as  it  was,  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  some  countries  of  the  East,  and 
especially  of  Egypt,  gained  a  considerable 
advance  from  Alexander’s  conquest. 
And  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  pro¬ 
duced  advantages  of  which  he  had  a 
distinct  foresight,  though  their  magni¬ 
tude  must  have  far  exceeded  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success  which  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  from  his  measure.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  his  merits  terminate  ;  and  had  these 
alone  been  known  to  historians,  he  never 
would  have  obtained  from  them  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Great,  which  he  owed  entirely 
to  his  military  renown.  Yet,  if  we  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  his  warlike  career,  we 
shall  find  him  to  have  been,  perhaps, 
the  caused  of  more  misery  to  mankind 
than  any  human  being  whose  name 
makes  a  part  of  history.  Other  conquer¬ 
ors,  it  is  true,  have  shed  more  blood ; 
many  have  waged  war  on  a  much  more 
cruel  system  ;  and  he  exhibited  some  in¬ 
stances  of  forbearance  which  were  rare 
and  unexpected  in  those  times,  although 
in  modern  warfare  a  contrary  conduct 
would  have  been  more  remarkable. 
But  no  one  ever  bestowed  such  fatal 
brilliancy  upon  the  hateful  lust  of  con¬ 
quest.  His  extraordinary  abilities,  his 
daring  spirit,  and  the  unparalleled  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  successes,  have  been  the  more 
mischievous  in  their  example  from  the 
amiable  qualities  which  he  united  to  his 
military  propensities.  To  the  slaughter 
occasioned  by  his  own  wars,  must  be 
added  the  bloodshed  and  distraction  of 
the  turbulent  times  which  ensued  upon 
his  death ;  and  this  fearful  account  is  to 
be  increased  by  no  small  portion  of  all 
the  suffering  inflicted  upon  mankind,  by 
conquerors  of  whom  Alexander  has 
been  the  avowed  model.  No  doubt  it. 
would  be  unjust  to  hold  the  individual 
morally  responsible  for  all  the  mischief 
which  he  produced.  A  false  sense  of 
honour,  a  false  patriotism,  and  a  false 
religion,  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  the  effect  has  not  yet  passed 
away.  As  long  as,  not  the  spectators 
only,  but  the  victims,  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  conquerors,  continue  to 
bestow  applause  on  the  authors  of  their 
misery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
these  should  be  the  first  to  discover  the 
hollowness  of  such  renown  and  the  real 
ignominy  of  such  success. 
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Chapter  IX. 

§  1.  Italy;  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians , 
Siceli ;  Cascans,  Oscans ;  Sabines , 
Sabellians ;  Umbrians ;  Ligurians ; 
Veneti. — §  2.  Tuscan  Incursion. — • 
§  3.  Latins ;  Origin  of  Rome. — §  4. 
Era  of  the  City. — 5.  Early  tribes  and 
internal  'polity  of  Rome. — §  6.  Tuscan 
Empire  of  Rome  under  the  Kings ; 
End  of  the  Monarchy . — §  7,  End,  of 
the  Tuscan  Empire  of  Rome ;  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Rome  by  the  Tuscans. 

§  1  *  The  name  Italia  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  peninsula  which  is 
adjacent  to  Sicily,  and  which  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  Scyllacian  and  Terinsean  gulfs,  now 
the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  S.  Eufemia. 
About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
before  Christ,  the  name  comprehended 
nearly  all  that  lay  to  the  South  and  East 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Rome  towards 
Ancona.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  later,  its  signification  was  extended 
to  all  modern  Italy,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  districts  known  in  mo¬ 
dern  geography  as  the  States  of  Genoa. 
About  the  commencement  of  our  Era, 
I  stria,  to  the  East  of  the  Adriatic,  was 
also  comprehended  under  the  name. 

The  earliest  historical  traditions  of 
Italy,  like  those  of  Greece,  appear  to 
commence  in  a  period  when  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  early  Pelasgian  inhabit¬ 
ants  was  declining  (See  v.  1.).  Tribes 
of  this  race,  under  different  names,  dwelt 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Italian 
seas,  as  far  North  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno  on  the  West,  and  of  the  Po  on  the 
East.  A  very  important  branch  were 


*  In  the  following  summary  we  have  been  guided, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  by  the  introductory  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  third  edition  of  Niebuhr  (Berlin,  1828). 
The  results,  when  given  apart  from  the  authorities, 
have  necessarily  an  appearance  of  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precision  than  they  really  possess.  The 
reader  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  is  requested  to 
attend  to  this  caution.  Many  of  the  authorities  are 
collected  in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  first  part 
of  Micali’s  Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani, 
and  in  Cramer’s  Italy.  The  following  list  of  mo¬ 
dern  authorities  on  the  early  history  of  Rome  is 
taken  from  the  preface  to  Wachsmuth’s  Roman  His¬ 
tory,  note,  p.  x.  (Hal.  1819.).  Lancellotti,  Farfalloni 
degli  antichi  istorici,  1677-  Giarnb.  Vico,  Principi  di 
seienza  nuova  intorno  alia  natura  commune  delle 
nazioni,  Milan,  1801. — Pouilly  and  Sallier,  Mem. 
Ac.  Inscr.  tom.  vi. — Algarotti,  Saggio  sopra  la  dtirata 
de’  regni  de’  re  di  Roma,  Opp.  t.  iii. — Beaufort  sur 
l’incertitude  des  cinq  premiers  sRcles  de  l’histoire 
Romaine,  nouv.  ed.  a  la  Haye,  1750,  and  the  answer 
by  Saxe,  Misc.  Lips.  vol.  i.,  ii. ,  p.  3.  4. — Beck, 
Introd.  Rev.  of  Ferguson’s  Rom.  Hist. — Histoire 
Critique  du  gouvernement  Romain,  Par.  1765. — 
Hist.  erit.  de  la  rep.  Rom.  par  Levesque.  Par.  1807, 
iii.  vol. — Review  of  Niebuhr,  Jen.  Lit.  Zeitung,  1816. 
No.  183. — Sickler  de  adventu  JEnese  in  Italiam. 


called  Tyrsenians  or  Tyrrhenians.  They 
held  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  from 
them  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  acquired  its 
name.  The  Siceli,  or  I  tali,  were  Pelas¬ 
gians  who  dwelt  about  the  Tiber,  and 
their  name  is  also  applied,  in  very  ancient 
traditions,  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  Italy:  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned  (vi.  2.)  the  Siceli,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  (Enotrian  Pelasgians 
dwelling  in  the  South  West,  the  original 
Italy.  These  (Enotrians  became  subject 
to  the  Hellenic  colonies  (vi.  3.).  But 
there  were  many  traditions  connecting 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Western  coast  of 
Asia,  which  belonged  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  establishment  of  the  states  of 
Magna  Greecia.  Probably  these  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  affinity  between 
the  early  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  and  to  the  many  instances  of 
similarity  in  language  and  habits  which 
remained  to  the  later  times.  Such  were 
the  tradition  that  (Enotrus,  an  Arca¬ 
dian,  had  led  a  colony  to  Italy  seventeen 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war; 
that  which  represented  Dardanus,  the 
founder  of  Troy,  as  an  emigrant  from 
Tyrsenia ;  and  that  which  treated  the 
nation  afterwards  inhabiting  Tyrsenia 
as  a  colony  from  Lydia. 

A  different  race  inhabited  the  midland 
country  from  the  lake  Fucinus,  now 
Oelano,  to  Reate,  now  Rieti.  It  bore 
various  names,  some  comprehending 
all  the  race,  some  applied  merely  to 
particular  branches.  Such  were  Sa- 
erani,*  Casci,  Opici,Osci,  (and  perhaps 
Prisci,)  Volsci,  Falisci,  Aurunci  (of 
which  the  Greek  form  is  Ausones), 
hEqui,  hEquicolse. 

A  third  race,  perhaps  akin  to  the 
second,  held  originally  the  district  more 
Eastward,  about  the  ancient  towns  of 
Testrina  and  Amiternum,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  modern  Civita  Tom- 
massa  and  S.  Vittorino,  in  the  Abruzzi. 
These  were  Sabines  or  Sabellians. 

The  Umbrians  were  a  very  ancient 
Italian  race.  There  is  reason  for  sus¬ 
pecting  that  they  were  akin  to  the  two 
last  mentioned.  Ameria,  the  modern 
Amelia,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
them  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  before  Christ.  It  seems  that  their 
territory  at  one  time  reached  Northward 
beyond  the  Po ;  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
Alps.  On  the  West  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Sabellian 
districts  ;  but  the  Umbrians  are  said  to 


See  Heyne,  Excurs.  8.  ad  TEn.  1.  vii.  ver.  783. 
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have  once  held  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
lay  between  the  Apennines  andtheTiber. 
And  probably  some  of  the  country  on 
the  West  of  the  Tiber  once  belonged  to 
them  ;  for  Pliny  *  states  that  they  had 
been  expelled  from  Etruria  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians. 

The  Tyrsenian  districts  were  bounded 
on  the  N orth  by  lands  held  by  the  Ligu- 
rians.  This  tribe  is  supposed  by  Nie¬ 
buhr  f  to  have  dwelt  at  one  time  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  conjecture,  they 
certainly  held  the  territory  which 
reaches  from  the  Arno  to  the  Pyrenees; 
and  they  are  said  by  Thucydides  %  to 
have  driven  the  Sicanians  from  Spain 
to  Sicily,  an  emigration  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  (vi.  2.). 

From  the  Po  to  the  head  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic  the  Veneti  dwelt,  and  their  territory 
probably  met  that  of  the  Ligurians  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  two  occupying  a 
great  part  of  Lombardy,  and  forming 
the  Northern  limit  to  the  districts  of 
the  Tyrsenians  and  Umbrians. 

§2.  The  Tuscans,  according  to  the 
well  grounded  hypothesis  adopted  by 
Niebuhr,  inhabited  Raetia,  the  country 
lying  among  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons 
and  the  Tyrol :  the  original  name  of 
the  nation  was  Rasena,  from  which 
perhaps  the  Latins  formed  the  names 
Rseti  and  Rsetia.  At  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  a  part  of  this  nation  moved 
Southward  from  the  Alps,  and  finally 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  middle  parts  of  Italy,  from  their 
native  mountains  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
and  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  districts  im¬ 
mediately  about  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 
The  Umbrians,  Ligurians,  and  Tyrse¬ 
nians  gave  way  before  them.  The  Latin 
name  for  their  Italian  territory  was 
Etruria ;  and  many  difficulties  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  historians,  in 
their  arrangement  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  confounded  the  Tuscans, 
Etrurians,  or  Etruscans,  of  Etruria  with 
the  Pelasgian  Tyrsenians  and  Tyrsenia. 
To  the  North  of  the  Po  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  Etrurian  territory, 
when  most  ample,  was  probably  the 
Tieinus,  now  the  Tessino,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  the  Ligurians  ;  on  the 
South  of  the  Po,  the  Tuscans  do  not 
appear  to  have  encroached  upon  the 


HI. 

•j-  I.  Th.  p.  183. — Vol.  i.  p.  138.  Camb.  Trans,  of 
2nd.  edit.  As  to  the  connection  between  the  Ligu¬ 
rians  and  Celts,  see  a  note  at  x.  3. 

„  t  Vi.  2. 


Ligurians  further  West  than  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Macra,  the  modern  Magra, 
near  the  Eastward  boundary  of  the 
Genoese  states.  On  the  Adriatic  they 
never  possessed  much  more  than  the 
districts  about  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  on 
the  North  of  which  lie  the  swamps  of 
Venetia,  and  on  the  South  those  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  which  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Umbrians.  On  the  South  and  East 
the  Tiber  was  their  boundary.  The  cities 
which  they  subdued  or  founded  in  Italy 
formed  states  connected  by  a  federal 
union.  Their  naval  power  was  consi¬ 
derable  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  settlements  in  Sardinia  and  Cor¬ 
sica,  in  very  early  times. 

§  3.  The  country  South  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  was  Latium.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Latins,  were  apparently  a  mixture  of 
the  ancient  Pelasgian  Siceli  with  the 
Casci  ;  and  the  title  of  Aboriginal, 
which  is  often  found  in  the  accounts  of 
ancient  Italy,  should  probably  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  these  constituent  tribes. 
The  Casci,  in  early  times,  had  been 
driven  from  their  original  dwellings 
by  the  Sabellian  tribes,  their  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  East.  They  were  thus 
forced  Westward,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber. 
A  part  of  the  Siceli  migrated  to  Sicily 
and  gave  name  to  it  (vi.  2.) ;  and  to  the 
same  time  we  probably  are  to  refer  the 
arrival  of  some  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  in 
Attica,  of  which  there  was  an  old  Ionian 
tradition.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  an  emigration  from  Greece, 
devised  to  account  for  the  Pelasgian 
features  which  might  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language  and  manners.  Evan- 
der  was  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from 
Arcadia,  about  sixty  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  have  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  This  was  the  site 
of  Rome. 

The  name  Rome  seems  to  be  Pelas¬ 
gian.  The  earliest  Greek  writers  who 
mentioned  the  city  were  the  geographer 
Scylax,  and  the  historian  Theopompus, 
who  both  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.*  At  the 
time  of  the  Cascan  conquests,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  overpowered.  The  Sabel- 

*  Peripl.  p.  2.  (Ed.  Amst.  1639.)  Plin.  Hibt.  Nat. 
iii.  5.  See  further  Micali,  Ital.  Par.  I.  cap.  iv.  tom. 
1.  p.  45.  note  (1)  (2a  ed.  Firenze.  1821).  The  age- 
of  Scylax  is  matter  of  some  doubt,  but  he  probably 
was  earlier  than  Theopompus,  though  Pliny  states 
that  no  foreigner  earlier  than  Theopompus  made 
mention  of  Rome. 
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lian  tribes  continued  to  extend  their 
boundaries  ;  the  Sabines  forced  their 
way  to  the  Tiber,  displacing  the  Um¬ 
brians  and  Casci ;  and,  spreading  them¬ 
selves  along  that  river,  they  established 
a  city  close  to  Rome.  This  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  called  Quirium,  and  its 
inhabitants  Quirites.  The  two  cities 
formed  a  close  union,  and  ultimately 
coalesced,  retaining  however  many  dis¬ 
tinctions.  In  later  times  the  general 
body  of  citizens  were  called  Quirites  as 
well  as  Romani.  But  it  seems  that  at 
■first  the  Cascan  branch  bore  the  name  of 
Ramnes,  the  Sabine  one  that  of  Tities  ; 
a  third  division,  the  Luceres,  may  be 
considered  as  the  remains  of  the  people 
conquered  by  the  Casci.  These  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  Pelasgians ; 
and  to  them,  and  the  national  charac¬ 
teristics  which  Rome  derived  from  them, 
we  may  attribute  numerous  traditions 
which  arose  in  later  times,  attributing  a 
Greek  or  Troj an  origin  to  the  city.  That 
which  became  the  favourite  with  the 
Romans  was  composed  of  many  poetical 
fables.  Several  writers  have  fancied 
that  they  might  extract  the  truth  from 
these  fables,  by  omitting  the  marvels 
which  they  contained,  and  presenting 
the  remaining  parts  as  history.  The 
following  narrative  is  the  result  of  this 
process. — /Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  sailed 
to  Latium  after  the  sack  of  Troy,  be¬ 
came  allied  to  the  king  of  Latium,  and 
succeeded  to  his  crown.  Lavinium,  the 
capital  ol  the  Trojans  and  Latins,  was 
founded  three  years  after  the  landing  of 
/Eneas ;  and,  thirty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Lavinium,  his  son  founded 
the  Latin  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
became  the  capital  of  Latium.  Three 
hundred  years  later,  Rome  was  founded 
by  Romulus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
of  Alba,  and  colonized  from  Alba,  its 
population  being  increased  by  the  out¬ 
laws  and  criminals  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  female  population  was  said 
to  have  either  been  augmented  by,  or 
entirely  composed  of,  thirty*  women 
carried  off  by  force  from  the  Sabines ; 
and  that  people  retaliated  by  making 
war  upon  the  Romans,  but  were  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  became  closely  united  to 
them.  Such  was  the  fable  adopted  by 
later  historians  to  account  for  the  union 
which  took  place  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines. 


*  Historians  afterwards  increased  this  number; 
Plutarch  to  nearly  as  high  as  eighthundred.  Comp. 
Thes.etRom.  (tom.  i.  p.  154.  ed.  Reisk.  Lips.  1774.) 


§  4.  The  date  at  which  the  supposed 
Romulus  founded  Rome  was  matter  of 
dispute  among  Roman  antiquaries  :  but 
the  day  from  which  historians  usually 
dated  the  age  of  the  city,  corresponded 
to  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  3rd  year  of 
the  6th  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  21st  of 
April,  753  B.  C.  This  date  was  assigned 
by  Y arro  ;  it  forms  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  Era,  the  years  of  which  are 
denoted  by  the  letters  A.  U.  C.  (ab  urbe 
condita,  from  the  city’s  being  founded).* 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
Epoch  thus  assigned ;  but  the  dates  of 
events  occurring  in  the  authentic  part 
of  the  Roman  history  are  not  affected 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Epoch  by  which 
they  are  expressed ;  inasmuch  as  any 
Epoch,  however  arbitrary,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  determinate  point  of  time,  serves 
perfectly  to  mark  the  succession  of  years 
from  the  moment  that  such  a  succession 
is  accurately  registered.  Newton  was 
inclined  to  place  the  foundation  of  the 
city  at  about  627  B.  C.  The  Era  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  much  before 
the  commencement  of  our  own  Era. 

§  5.  The  early  history  of  Rome  con¬ 
sists,  in  a  great  degree,  of  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  successive  changes  by  which 
a  population,  varying  in  its  origin,  and 
formed  at  first  of  distinct  nations,  gra¬ 
dually  coalesced  into  a  single  people.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  Outline,  to  give  an 
account  of  some  parts  of  the  internal 
polity  of  Rome.  This  polity  arose,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  relations  in 
which  the  constituent  nations  stood  to 
each  other,  and  to  it  again  may  be  traced 
many  circumstances  in  the  connexion 
between  Rome  and  her  conquests  in  later 
times,  on  which  depended,  at  some  pe¬ 
riods,  the  politics  of  the  most  civilized 
part  of  the  world. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  state  re¬ 
present  it  as  governed  by  monarchs  of 
limited  authority ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
royal  power  seems  to  have  differed  little 
from  that  which  characterized  the  he¬ 
roic  ages  of  Greece.  The  tribes  of  the 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  were 


*  See  note  on  v.  4.  The  1st  day  of  the  2d  year, 
A.U.C.  is  therefore  the  21st  of  April,  752,  B.  C.,  and 
the  1st  of  January,  1,  A.  D.,  will  be  in  the  753rd  year 
A.U. C.,  and  the  754th  year  A.U.C.  begins  in  the 
1st  year  A.  D.  Generally,  if  m  be  less  than  754,  the 
1st  day  of  the  mth  year  A.  U.C.  is  the  21st  of  April  in 
the  year  (754 — m )  B.  C.;  and  the  nth  year  B.  C.  is 
that  in  which  begins  the  (754 — n)rh  year  A.IJ.C. 
And  if  p  be  not  less  than  754,  the  1st  day  of  the  pth 
year  A.  U.  C.  is  the  21st  of  April  in  the  year  (p — 753) 
A.D.,  and  the  <?th  year  A. D.  is  that  in  which  begins 
the  year  (753+2)  A.  U.C. 
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divided  each  into  ten  curiae,  and  each 
curia  into  ten  gentes,  so  that  each  tribe 
constituted  a  hundred  or  century  of 
gentes.  There  are  indications  of  a 
superiority  exercised  by  the  Ramnes 
over  both  the  other  tribes ;  but  the 
Tities  very  soon  acquired  an  equality 
with  the  Ramnes  in  almost  all  respects. 
Each  gens  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  was 
represented  in  the  Senate.  There  was 
also  a  general  assembly  of  the  gentes, 
called  the  meeting  of  the  curiae. 

In  the  early  times,  the  city  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  continual  struggles  with  the 
small  Latin  states  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  was  sufficiently  successful  to  make 
continual  additions  to  its  territory.  The 
most  uffiiai  method  of  disposing  of 
these  additions  was  as  follows.  The 
domains  became  national  property  :  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  is 
probable  that  one  third  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory  was  actually  taken  into 
the  occupation  of  the  state,  and  the 
remainder  left  with  the  ancient  owners. 
,Of  the  land  actually  appropriated  by 
the  victorious  state,  a  part  became  royal 
domain,  and  was  farmed  by  the  vassals 
of  the  monarch.  The  government  re¬ 
ceived  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the 
residue ;  in  one  case  from  the  ancient 
owners,  in  the  other  from  its  own  citi¬ 
zens,  who  held  of  their  state  portions  of 
the  new  domain,  not  as  absolute  owners, 
but  as  perpetual  tenants  of  the  state. 
A  part  of  the  new  subjects  was  removed 
and  settled  in  the  city ;  the  remainder, 
with  the  government,  formed  the  only 
real  land-owners  of  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory.  By  degrees  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased  so  much  that  they  formed  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  state. 
But  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  three  original  tribes,  who  were 
called  the  Populus,  or  body  of  patri¬ 
cians  :  the  remainder  formed  the  Plebs, 
or  body  of  plebeians  ;  though  in  later 
times  the  word  Populus  was  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  Romans.  If  any  of 
the  Populus  married  a  foreign  woman, 
the  offspring  lost  the  privileges  of  the 
father,  except  in  the  case  of  some  na 
tions,  where  the  right  of  intermarriage 
was  provided  for  by  express  treaty. 
This  right  was  not  possessed  by  the 
plebeians,  who  were  treated  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  in  many  others,  like  the  least 
favoured  class  of  foreigners.  The  pa¬ 
tricians  also  enjoyed  another  privilege, 
in  which  the  plebeians  had  no  share  till 
later  times.  Slaves,  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  the  patricians,  became 


their  vassals,  the  patrician  being  called 
patron,  and  the  vassal  client.  This  re¬ 
lation  existed  also  between  the  patri¬ 
cians  and  foreigners  who  settled  in 
Rome  under  their  protection,  which  was 
the  only  method  by  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  independent  states  could  ac¬ 
quire  privileges  as  Romans.  The  pa¬ 
tricians  settled  many  of  their  clients  on 
the  public  lands  which  they  enjoyed ; 
and  probably  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  territory  became  the  clients 
of  the  Cascan  and  Sabine  conquerors, 
and  held  the  lands  as  their  vassals. 
This  privilege  of  clientship  was  used  in 
numerous  instances  by  those  who  had 
committed  offences  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  hence  perhaps  originated  the 
tradition  that  Romulus  had  augmented 
the  population  of  his  infant  city  by 
offering  an  asylum  to  criminals  and 
outlaws.  In  general  the  plebeians  de¬ 
rived  no  advantage  from  the  new  con¬ 
quests,  the  acquisitions  of  land  being 
taken  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians.  However,  as  fresh  territory 
was  continually  won,  the  plebeians 
sometimes  acquired  the  full  ownership 
of  public  estates,  which  were  sold  from 
time  to  time  for  the  treasury ;  and  in 
some  instances  lands  were  freely  granted 
to  them  in  absolute  property.  Whether 
tithe  was  levied  from  the  former  is  dis¬ 
puted  ;  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were  held  free.*  And  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  wherever  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens  was  planted  in  the 
conquered  district,  a  right  often  exer¬ 
cised  by  Rome  long  after  the  conquest 
had  been  completed.  And  in  later 
times,  when  the  right  of  citizenship 
was  extended  to  the  absolute  owners  of 
lands,  the  estates  became  thereby  free 
from  the  tithe. 

§  6.  The  first  important  conquest 
effected  by  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
Alba,  which  was  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federation  of  Latin  states.  The  town 
was  destroyed ;  but  the  league  either 
continued,  or  was  soon  revived. 

Shortly  after  the  time  when  the  Tus¬ 
cans  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
Tiber,  Rome  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  greater  part  of  Etruria 
within  the  Apennines.  How  this  was 
brought  about  we  can  only  conjecture. 
The  simplest  solution  is  that  the  Tus¬ 
cans  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  empire  there. 


*  See  Encyc.  Metr.  Div.  III.  ch.  24.  vol.  x.  note 
at  p.  368, 9. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  Tuscans  were  then 
a  very  powerful  nation;  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Carthaginians,  they  defeated  in  a 
great  sea  tight  the  Phocaeans,  who  in 
their  flight  from  Asia  (vii.  7.),  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  settle  in  Corsica,  where 
they  had  previously  established  a  colony. 
Several  changes,  characteristic  of  a  more 
enlarged  policy,  ensued  at  Rome.  The 
Roman  sovereign  at  the  time  is  said  to 
have  been  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  mean  Tarquin 
the  Oscan,  though  this  monarch  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  have  been  a  Tus¬ 
can.  To  him  is  attributed  the  equali¬ 
zation,  in  most  respects,  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Luceres  with  those  of  the 
Ramnes  and  Tities.  But  a  far  more 
important  reform  is  attributed  to  his 
successor,  Servius  Tullius.  The  Roman 
traditions  respecting  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  this  prince  are  altogether  my¬ 
thological  in  their  character;  but  a  pro¬ 
bable  and  consistent  story  was  told  by 
the  Tuscan  antiquaries  *  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  This  account  re¬ 
presented  hirn  as  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Tus¬ 
cans,  that  people  having  already  prac¬ 
tised,  to  a  great  extent,  the  dangerous 
system  of  trusting  to  the  courage  of  a 
hired  soldiery,  not  connected  with  the 
nation  except  by  receiving  its  money. 
By  Servius  Tullius,  thirty  plebeian  tribes 
were  created,  each  possessing  its  own 
district ;  and  of  these  thirty  districts, 
four  were  within  the  city  walls,  and  the 
remainder  without.  These  tribes  had 
an  assembly  of  their  own,  called  the 
meeting  of  the  tribes.  By  another  clas¬ 
sification  both  plebeians  and  patricians 
were  distributed  into  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  centuries,  according  to  a 
gradation  of  property.  Six  of  these 
comprehended  the  patricians ;  and  these 
six,  together  with  twelve  more  of  the 
richest  plebeian  centuries,  furnished  the 
cavalry.  The  infantry,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  force  of  the  army,  were  composed  of 
the  other  plebeian  centuries,  the  citizens 
performing  military  services  of  more  or 
less  importance  according  to  their  for¬ 
tune.  The  centuries  formed  a  body  in 
the  constitution,  and  the  resolutions  of 
this  body  were  determined  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  centuries ;  the 
vote  of  each  century  was  the  result  of 
the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  who  com¬ 

*  See  Niebuhr’s  remarks  in  his  third  edition,  R.  G, 
i.  425. 


posed  it.  But  the  numbers  were  so 
distributed  in  the  several  centuries,  as 
to  give  to  the  vote  of  each  individual  an 
importance  proportioned  to  his  wealth. 
Here  we  perceive  a  decided  advance 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights 
by  all.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
*  “  the  popular  party,  in  the  earliest 
times,  has  consisted  always  of  those 
citizens  who  were  rich  without  nobility, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  possessed  at 
once  nobility,  riches,  and  power ;  and 
the  first  steps  towards  liberty  have  been 
the  result  of  a  contest,  not  between  the 
rich  and  the  mass  of  the  community,  but 
between  the  rich  and  the  noble.  Hence 
also  that  which  is  a  popular  party  in 
one  stage  of  society,  becomes,  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  an  oligarchical  one.” 
We  may  also  here  discover  a  point  of 
time  which  is  of  importance  in  many 
histories  ;  that  at  which  the  infantry 
becomes,  from  its  discipline  and  equip¬ 
ment,  a  valuable  part  of  the  national 
militia :  wherever  a  change  of  this  sort 
appears,  it  is  connected,  either  as  cause 
or  effect,  with  the  growing  import ance- 
of  the  commonalty.  There  were  then 
three  general  assemblies  ;  that  of  the 
populus,  or  meeting  of  the  curiae  ;  that 
of  the  plebs,  or  meeting  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes;  and  that  of  the  whole,  or 
meeting  of  the  centuries.  Perhaps  we 
may  place  at  this  point  the  time  after 
which  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
states  ceased  to  be  considered  as  Roman 
citizens,  unless  expressly  admitted  to 
the  right. 

The  last  monarch  of  Rome  was  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud.  He  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  plebeian  privileges,  and 
to  have  provoked  the  patricians  by  acts 
of  insolence,  till  he  was  expelled  by  the 
joint  insurrection  of  both  orders.  The 
event  is  placed  at  5  09  B.C.  The  Roman 
historians  enumerated  six  predecessors 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  From  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  remain  of  them,  they 
might,  as  Vico  has  partially  shewn, f  be 
almost  taken  for  personifications  of  the 
several  improvements  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  progress  of  the  state.  This 
circumstance  tends  to  shew  the  doubtful 
and  legendary  character  of  the  narrative. 
Thenceforward  the  authority  which  the 
kings  had  possessed  was  held  by  officers 
annually  elected  from  the  patricians. 
They  were  originally  called  Praetors, 

t  *  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxii.  No.  63.. p.  79. 
i  |  Pr.  Sc.  Nuo.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  Floras  uncon¬ 
sciously  confirms  this  remark,  in  his  recapitulation 
of  the  history  of  the  kings,  R.  R.  i.  8. 
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but  afterwards  Consuls ;  the  title  of 
praetor  was  subsequently  applied  to  a 
subordinate  magistrate.* 

§  7.  About  this  time  a  treaty  took 
place  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  by 
which  the  Romans  consented  to  certain 
commercial  restrictions,  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  engaged  to  abstain  from 
molesting  the  coast  of  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tory.  From  sixty  to,  eighty  miles  of 
coast  are  here  recognised  as  belonging 
to  Rome,  or  at  least  as  under  her  pro¬ 
tection.  But  the  Etrurian  empire  of 
which  she  had  been  the  capital  appears 
to  have  been  broken  up  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  and  shortly 
after,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
some  of  the  Etrurian  states,  and  was 
totally  overpowered.  The  event  of  this 
war  has  been  utterly  mistated  by  the 
partiality  of  some  Roman  historians ; 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors ;  and, 
according  to  the  usual  Italian  system 
of  conquest,  one  third  of  her  thirty  dis¬ 
tricts  was  taken  from  her,.  She  soon 
recovered  her  freedom,  but  her  territory 
no  longer  extended  much  beyond  the 
vicinity  of  her  walls. 

Chapter  X. 

§  1.  Ausonia,  Opica ;  Eastern  Coast  of 
Italy  ;  lapygia ,  Apulia ;  Tuscan  colo¬ 
nies  in  Ausonia. — §  2.  Samnite  con¬ 
quests  ;  Campania ;  Lucania  ;  Brut - 
tium. — §  3.  Celts ,  Gaul;  Irruption 
of  the  Gauls  into  Italy. 

§  1.  The  country  South  of  Latium, 
and  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  was  about  this  time 
held  by  various  tribes  of  the  Oscan  race. 


*  The  Romans  frequently  dated  events  by  the 
Consulships.  This  is  not  a  more  certain  guide  than 
our  other  Eras  ;  for,  besides  the  incorrect  estimate  of 
the  length  of  the  year,  the  times  at  which  the  consuls 
came  into  office  varied.  But  after  the  Consulship  of 
Fulvius  and  Annius  (600^—601  A.  U.  C.,  or  153B.C), 
each  Consulship  commenced  on  the  first  of  January, 
till  the  times  of  the  empire  when  Consulships  were 
bestowed  for  less  periods  than  a  year.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  caution  the  reader  against  confound¬ 
ing  the  year  of  the  city,  in  which  a  given  Consulship 
begins,  with  that  which  begins  in  the  given  Consul¬ 
ship,  since  some  tables  give  one  and  some  the  other. 
Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to  express  the  date  of 
Cicero’s  birth  :  we  know  that  he  was  born  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  (Ep.  Att.  vii.  5. — xiii.  42.)  in  the 
Consulship  of  Serranus  and  Csepio  (Aul.  Gel.  N.  A. 
xv.  28.).  Now  in  Sigonius’s  tables  we  find  that  Con¬ 
sulship  placed  647  A.  U.  C.,  because  it  commenced  in 
the  year  647  A.  U.  C. ;  so  that  the  year  648  A.  U.  C. 
commenced  in  that  Consulship.  Hence  that  Consul¬ 
ship  began  and  ended  with  the  year  106  B.  C.  (see 
note  to  §  4.).  Therefore  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  106  B.  C.,  647  A.  U.  C„  though  the  May 
of  that  Consulship  is  in  648  A.  U. C.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  in  other  tables,  as  Baily’s,  the  dates  given  to 
this  same  Consulship  are  648  A.  U.  C.,  and  106  B.C. 


At  one  time,  the  coast  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ausonia ;  a  part  of  it, 
and  of  the  inland  district  adjoining,  was 
called  Opica.  Both  these  names  are 
derived  from  Oscan  tribes.  The  Osci 
had  no  doubt  been  expelled  from  the 
more  central  districts  by  the  Sabellian 
tribes,  who  not  only  held  the  country 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Osci, 
but  had  spread  themselves  along  the 
Eastern  coast,  from  the  TEsis,  now  the 
Esino,  to  the  promontory  of  mount 
Garganus,  now  Punta  di  Viesti.  From 
the  /Esis  Northward,  to  the  Tuscan 
district  about  the  Po,  the  coast  was  held 
by  the  Umbrians.  Southward  of  Gar¬ 
ganus  to  the  heel  of  Italy,  the  coast  was 
called  lapygia,  and  the  whole  of  the 
South  Western  part  of  Italy  was  called 
Apulia.  These  last  districts  were  pro¬ 
bably  inhabited  by  Oscan  and  Pelasgian 
tribes,  mixed  at  various  times  with  the 
Greek  colonists. 

The  Tuscan  power  appears  to  have 
been  greatest  about  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Rome,  and  for  some  years  sucr 
ceeding  that  event.  They  established 
colonies  between  the  Vulturnus  and 
Silarus,  the  modern  Volturno  and  Sele. 
They  also  attacked  the  ancient  Greek 
colony  of  Cuma  (see  vi.  3.),  but  the 
Cumaeans  called  to  their  assistance 
Hiero,  the  Syracusan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Gelon  (vi.  4.),  who  defeated 
the  Tuscans  in  a  great  naval  engage¬ 
ment,  474  B.C. 

§  2.  About  440  B,  C.,  the  Samnites, 
a  Sabellian  tribe  on  the  East  of  the 
Tuscan  colonies  in  Ausonia,  became 
masters  of  the  whole  coast  on  the  West. 
A  mixed  people  thus  arose,  who  were 
called  Campanians;  and  the  name  of 
Campania  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  the  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano, 
and  the  Silarus.  The  principal  city  was 
Capua,  which  lay  about  two  miles  South 
of  the  Vulturnus,  and  of  the  modern 
town  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Capua.* 

Other  Samnites  conquered  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  South  of  Campania,  then 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Osci,  and  a 
remnant  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  was 
called  Lucania.  The  Lucanian  territory 
was  most  extensive  about  360  B.  C. 
But  soon  after,  the  South  Western  dis¬ 
trict  was  overrun  by  the  Bruttii,  who 

*  The  modern  Capua  is  on  the  left,  or  Southern, 
bank  of  the  Volturno,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casilinum.  See  Cramer’s  Italy, 
Sec.  10.  Micali,  Ital.  Par.  II.  c.  15.  tom.  iy.  p.  188. 
not.  (1). 
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were  probably  mixed  gangs  of  merce¬ 
nary  soldiers  and  insurgent  serfs.  They 
possessed  themselves,  not  merely  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  which  the 
Lucanians  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  masters  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  of 
much  which  the  Lucanians  had  them¬ 
selves  occupied.  The  boundary  between 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  was  nearly  a  line, 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  Laos  and 
Crathis,  now  the  Lao  and  Crati. 

3.  The  ancient  Gallia,  or  Gaul, 
comprehended  the  modern  France,  and 
extended  beyond  it  on  the  East.  In  the 
earliest  times  to  which  the  history  of  the 
country  reaches,  Gaul  was  inhabited  by 
the  Galli  or  Gauls,  a  tribe  of  the  race 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Celtse  or 
Celts.  Their  districts  did  not  extend  to 
the  East  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  some  Celtic 
tribes  were  at  one  time  settled  to  the 
South  of  the  Pyrenees  ;*  and  the  earliest 
mentioned  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  were  also  Celts.  The  origin  of 
this  race  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
doubt  and  controversy.  The  opinion 
most  generally  adopted  is,  that  they  had 
been  driven  Westward  from  the  regions 
about  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas  by 
some  of  those  fluctuations  of  the  human 
race  which  have  left  so  many  traces  in 
the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  East.t 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  movement 
may  have  taken  place  across  the  Nor¬ 
thern  part  of  Europe.  That  the  Celts 
occupied  Britain  before  Gaul  has  been 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
rites  and  legal  institutions  of  the  Druids, 

*  Eratosthenes,  an  ancient  geographer,  asserted 
that  the  Gauls  occupied  the  coast  of  Spain  down  as 
far  as  Cadiz.  Cited  by  Polybius,  according  to 
Strabo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  p.  107.  (ed.  Casaub.). 

t  To  this  Niebuhr  opposes  the  fact,  that  the  Celtic 
Gauls  are  known  to  have  migrated  Eastward  in 
later  times  ;  and  he  considers  it  contrary  to  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  history  that  any  migratory  nation  should 
ever  retrace  its  steps.  This,  in  fact,  amounts  to 
maintaining  that  a  nation  which  reaches  the  ocean, 
or  any  insuperable  obstacle,  must  cease  to  be  migra¬ 
tory.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  Celts,  after  establishing  themselves  in  the 
country  which  was  necessarily  the  limit  of  their 
Westward  movement,  should  spread  themselves 
Northward  and  Southward  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  hasty 
generalization  to  assume  that,  when  these  movements 
had  been  checked  either  by  natural  difficulties  or  the 
resistance  of  more  powerful  nations,  no  movement 
could  ever  take  place  towards  the  East.  The  Celts 
were  probably,  in  early  times,  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  nations  dwelling  immediately  to  the  North 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  Hence  as  soon  as 
their  population  was  too  numerous  for  the  country 
which  they  had  occupied,  they  might  well  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  extend  themselves  into  regions  which  their 
ancestors  had  neglected  in  their  movement  towards 
more  inviting  districts.  If  again  the  original  migra¬ 
tion  had  been  made  across  the  Northern  parts  of 
Europe,  or  through  Spain,  no  country  would  have 
been  passed  over  twice,  though  the  direction  of  the 
migration  would  have  been  reversed. 


who  were  the  priests  and  judges  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  were  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  latter  country,  and  that  the 
British  priests  were  looked  up  to  by 
those  of  Gaul  as  their  most  authentic 
instructors.*  However,  the  reliance 
placed  upon  such  an  argument  as  this 
must  be  very  slight. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
Celts  were  identical  with  the  Ligurians, t 
or,  if  the  two  were  distinct,  at  what  time 
the  former  extended  themselves  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Gaul  was 
divided  into  Aquitanian,  Celtic,  and 
Belgic  Gaul:  these  were  respectively 
the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Northern 
portions  of  the  country.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  middle  or  Celtic  portion, 
were  necessarily  least  mingled  with  na¬ 
tions  of  any  other  race.  The  three  divi¬ 
sions  were  occupied  by  many  small 
independent  states.  In  all  of  these  there 
were  chiefs,  either  hereditary  or  elected, 
of  limited  authority:  the  power  in  all 
matters  of  state  and  religion  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy.  This 
latter  feature  frequently  indicates  a  con¬ 
quest  effected  by  the  privileged  class  over 
the  remainder  of  the  community ;  but  in 
this  instance  there  are  no  other  grounds 
for  believing  in  the  fact  of  such  a  con¬ 
quest  having  taken  place.  The  states 
were  joined  in  federations  which  were 
headed  by  the  particular  state  happen¬ 
ing  at  the  time  to  possess  most  influ¬ 
ence  and  strength. 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  accounts  of  Gaul  belong 
strictly  to  times  not  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Before  these  times  we  have  no  descrip¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  can  rely ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  Gauls  must  then  have 
been  much  modified  by  the  civilization 
of  various  states  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  Phocsean  colony  of  Massilia  (vii.  7.), 
with  its  different  settlements  on  the 
coasts,  and  the  numerous  commercial 
establishments  of  Carthage,  had  cer¬ 
tainly  contributed  to  produce  this  effect. 

*  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  13. 

|  See  Cramer’s  Italy,  Sec.  II. — Micali,Ital.  Par.  i. 
c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  86,  note  (2). — Wachsmuth,  Gesch.  Rom. 
p.  79- — Niebuhr  considers  that  the  only  tiling  certain, 
as  to  the  Ligurians,  is  that  they  were  neither  Iberians 
nor  Celts.  (I.  Th.  p.  183.  vol.  i.  p.  139.  Camb.  Tran, 
of  2nd.  edit.).  The  Ligurian  soldiers  in  the  army  of 
Marius,  102  B.C.,  are  said  to  have  claimed  the  name. 
Ambrones  as  their  generic  name;  Plat.  Mar.  19.  If 
we  could  depend  upon  the  text  of  Plutarch  here, 
which  unfortunately  we  cannot  do,  we  might  use  it 
as  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Ligurians.  The  Am¬ 
brones  are  said  by  Festus  (v.  Ambrones),  to  have 
been  a  people  of  Gaul,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
they  were  Celts.  Compare  the  passage  in  Festus 
with  Floras,  R.  R.  III.  3. 
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Massilia  was  more  than  once  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Gauls.  Two  vast  bo¬ 
dies  of  Gauls  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
at  the  same  time,  under  Bellovesus  and 
Sigovesus.  The  tradition  was  that  the 
latter  settled  in  Hungary,  having  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  Hercynian  forest, 
which  stretched  across  the  middle  of 
Europe  from  the  Rhine  and  the  source 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Vistula ;  *  and 
that  the  division  under  Bellovesus  passed 
the  Alps,  defeated  the  Tuscans  near  the 
river  Ticinus,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  North  of  Italy.  Other  hordes 
followed  ;  and  the  Gauls  at  length  be¬ 
came  masters  of  all  the  districts  of  the 
Tuscans  and  Umbrians  which  lay  on 
the  North  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
river  yEsis.  The  territory  occupied  by 
them  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  was 
called  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  that  part  of  Gaul 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  those 
mountains  was  called  Transalpine  Gaul. 
Livy,  a  Roman  historian  who  was  born 
93  B.  C.,  dates  the  first  passage  of  the 
Alps  by  the  Gauls  at  about  580  B.  C. ;  f 
but  this  must  be  much  too  early ;  for 
the  power  of  the  Tuscans,  then  a  highly 
civilized  people,  continued  to  increase  in 
the  South  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  from  that  time ;  and  it  is  only  a 
savage  nation  which  becomes  formi¬ 
dable  to  its  neighbours  on  one  frontier 
when  it  is  severely  pressed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  one.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  a  body  of  Tuscans  re¬ 
tired  into  the  Alps  of  Raetia,  where  they 
settled,  and  rapidly  declined  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  certainly  remains  of  the  Tus¬ 
can  language  were  long  after,  and  are 
to  be  still,  found  in  that  country.  §  But 
we  may  account  for  these  more  satis¬ 
factorily  by  adhering  to  the  hypothesis 
which  has  been  before  suggested  (ix.  2.), 
that  this  district  was  in  truth  the  source 
from  which  the  Tuscans  descended  into 
Italy. 


*  In  Caesar’s  time,  about  50  B.  C.,  the  breadth  of 
the  forest  was  said  to  be  a  nine  days’  journey ;  and 
at  the  Eastern  point  whence  it  turned  Northward, 
which  probably  was  near  Buda,  no  German  knew 
how  far  it  stretched  to  the  North,  though  some  were 
said  to  hare  travelled  sixty  days  in  one  direction. 
What  the  breadth  means  in  this  description  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  B.  G.  vi.  25. 
t  V.  33. 


I  From  the  expressions  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  113.),  it 
may  be  suspected  that  he  believed  the  Celts  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  not  long  before  the  archonship  of 
Theodotus  at  Athens,  which  began  in  387  B.  C. 
See  a  note  on  xii.  4. 

§  The  reader  may  follow  the  authorities  collected 
byMicali  in  his  Italia,  Par.  ii.  cap.  4.,  and  especially  in 
the  notes  at  the  52nd  page  of  the  3rd  volume.  Also 
see  Salverte,  Essai  Hist.  &  Phil.  S  89.  (tom.  ii  n 
247,  8.  Paris,  1824.)  V  P 


Chapter  XI. 

§  'l.  Carthaginian  Wars  in  Sicily; 

Ascendancy  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  and 

Southern  Italy ,  under  Dionysius  the 

Elder. — §  2.  Dionysius  the.  Younger ; 

Dion  ;  Timoleon. — §  3 .  Agathocles. 

§  1.  The  influence  which  Syracuse 
had  exercised  in  Sicily  was  much  in¬ 
creased  by  her  success  against  the 
Athenians  (viii,  2.).  The  people  of 
Egesta,  who  had  brought  the  Athenians 
into  the  island,  were  severely  pressed  by 
their  enemies,  the  people  of  Selinus,  a 
state  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.  The 
Egestans  called  in  the  Carthaginians  to 
their  aid.  This  is  the  earliest  circum¬ 
stance  known  of  the  history  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  nation  from  the  time  of  their  defeats 
by  Gelon  and  Hiero  (vi.  4.).  A  large 
army  of  Carthaginians  and  Spanish 
mercenaries  landed  in  Sicily,  and 
stormed  Selinus  and  Himera.  Both 
these  states  were  in  the  alliance  of 
Syracuse,  and  were  soon  afterwards  re¬ 
covered,  upon  the  Carthaginian  force 
quitting  the  island.  In  another  inva¬ 
sion,  which  immediately  followed,  the 
Carthaginians  became  masters  of  Agri- 
gentum,  a  city  famous  for  its  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  affluence.  The  states  in  the 
Syracusan  interest  were  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  danger,  till  the  Carthaginian 
conquests  were  checked  by  Dionysius, 
who  acquired  undivided  authority  in 
the  republic  of  Syracuse  (406  B.  C.).  A 
peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Car¬ 
thage  was  to  possess  a  considerable 
territory  in  Sicily,  comprehending  the 
Greek  states  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum. 

The  authority  of  Dionysius  was  by 
degrees  extended  over  nearly  all  the 
Greek  states  of  the  island.  He  became 
engaged  in  another  war  with  Carthage, 
perhaps  from  feeling  the  difficulty  of 
holding  his  great  power  in  a  time  of 
peace,  or  perhaps  from  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  make  him¬ 
self  absolute  master  of  Sicily.  After 
some  successes,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  straits  by  the  enemy,  who  over¬ 
ran  a  great  part  of  the  island,  and  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse  itself.  The  abilities 
and  resolution  of  Dionysius  saved  the 
city :  the  Carthaginian  armament  was 
weakened  by  a  destructive  disease,  and 
broke  up,  having  been  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  Dionysius  permission  to 
return  to  Africa. 
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The  power  of  Carthage  was  at  this 
time  severely  tried  in  Africa.  The 
authority  of  that  state  extended  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  continent. 
But  the  population  of  the  subject  terri¬ 
tory  was  not  united  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  by  a  community  of  civil 
rights,  but  was  treated  as  a  subordinate 
class.  Hence  the  Africans  were  fre¬ 
quently,  from  their  want  of  attach¬ 
ment,  a  cause  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength  to  the  sovereign  city ;  and  this 
explains  a  fact,  which  might  otherwise 
appear  unaccountable,  that  Carthage, 
at  times  when  she  was  most  formidable 
beyond  sea,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  herself  against  any  foe  who 
effected  a  landing  in  Africa.  On  the 
return  of  the  defeated  troops  from 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  Africans,  who 
were,  it  is  said,  exasperated  at  learning 
that  the  capitulation  with  Dionysius 
extended  only  to  the  protection  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  that  the  troops 
raised  Irom  the  dependencies  had  been 
abandoned  in  Sicily.  The  city  of  Car¬ 
thage  was  saved  from  extreme  danger 
by  the  want  of  organization  in  the  in¬ 
surgent  forces,  and  by  their  inability  to 
provision  themselves  ;  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  says  Diodorus,*  supplying 
themselves  from  Sardinia.  The  in¬ 
surgents  dispersed,  apparently  without 
a  battle. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  invaders,  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
cover  his  authority  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Greek  states  in  Sicily.  He 
defeated  another  invasion  from  Car¬ 
thage,  and  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace  with  that  state.  After  this,  he 
extended  his  power,  by  force  and  policy, 
over  several  Greek  states  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  Rhegium  (see  vi.  3.)  offered 
the  steadiest  resistance,  but  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Dionysius,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  removed.  A  short  and  indecisive 
war  with  Carthage  followed,  and  then  a 
long  period  of  tranquillity,  during  which 
the  ascendancy  of  Syracuse  over  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  and  that  of 
Dionysius  in  Syracuse,  was  undisturbed. 
The  only  interruption  to  this  state  of 
repose  was  produced  by  some  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  Syracusans  lent  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  during  their  struggles, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (viii.  3.), 
with  the  Athenians  first,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Thebans.  Another  war  broke 


*  Xiv.  77. 


out  with  Carthage  ;  but  this  was 
speedily  suspended  by  a  truce  ;  shortly 
after  which  Dionysius  died,  367  B.  C. 
His  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  controversy:  among  the  ancient 
writers  it  became  a  fashion  to  cite  him 
as  an  instance  of  despotic  tyranny  and 
capricious  cruelty ;  in  modern  times 
Mr.  Mitford  has,  with  nearly  as  much 
extravagance,  and  far  less  excuse  for  it, 
endeavoured  to  exalt  him  into  a  disin¬ 
terested  patriot.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  was  a  party  leader,  who 
contrived,  by  consummate  talents,  and 
a  use  of  them  neither  more  nor  less 
scrupulous  than  that  generally  made 
by  party  leaders  in  Greek  states,  to 
found  a  great  and  undivided  autho¬ 
rity  upon  republican  forms.  If  we  also 
take  into  account  his  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  his  continu¬ 
ance  in  power  during  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  for  numerous  exertions  of 
authority,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  nearly  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
view  which  his  contemporaries  took  of 
his  character. 

§  2.  Upon  the  death  of  Dionysius, 
his  son,  usually  called  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  succeeded  to  his  authority 
both  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  supported 
the  Greek  states  in  Italy  against  the 
Lucanians,  who  were  then  at  the  height 
of  their  power  (x.  2.).  He  was  after¬ 
wards  expelled  by  Dion,  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  himself  assassinated.  Diony¬ 
sius  recovered  his  authority  in  Syra¬ 
cuse;  but  the  disorders,  which  had 
intervened,  had  put  an  end  to  the  union 
of  the  other  Greek  Sicilian  cities  under 
the  supremacy  of  that  state.  In  many 
of  them,  and  in  Syracuse  itself,  civil 
contests  still  continued  ;  till,  upon  the 
threat  of  a  new  attack  from  Carthage, 
application  was  made  by  some  of  the 
Sicilian  states,  and  by  a  party  in  Syra 
cuse,  to  Corinth,  of  which  Syracuse  was 
a  colony  (vi.  2.). 

It  seems  that  the  petition  went  no 
further  than  to  ask  for  a  leader  from 
the  mother  state,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Greeks.  The  Co¬ 
rinthians  sent  out  Timoleon,  who  had 
lately,  in  the  course  of  a  political  con¬ 
test,  assassinated  his  own  brother.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  down  all  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse ;  and  Dionysius  relin¬ 
quished  the  contest,  and  retired  to 
Corinth,  343  B.  C.  The  authority  of 
Syracuse  in  Sicily  was  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  restored.  It  was  further  confirmed 
by  a  successful  defence  which  Timoleon 
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made  against  a  large  Carthaginian 
force,  and  by  a  very  advantageous 
treaty  which  followed.  He  died  337 
B.  C.  Before  his  death,  his  power  in 
Sicily  appears  to  have  become  nearly  as 
extensive  as  that  of  the  Elder  Dionysius. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
policy  was  a  system  of  planting  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicilian  states,  an  expedient 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  either  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  place  of  the  ancient  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  been  exhausted  in  so 
many  civil  and  foreign  contests,  or  of 
securing  to  himself  powerful  adherents, 
and  depressing  his  political  opponents. 

§  3.  Among  the  strangers  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  Syracuse  itself,  was 
Agathocles,  a  child  of  low  origin,  the 
son  of  a  Rhegian.  He  rose  early  to 
distinction  in  the  Syracusan  army. 
This  service  he  quitted,  and  served 
successively  under  the  Tarentines  and 
Rhegian s.  During  one  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  unsettled  times  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  death  of  Timoleon,  he  returned 
to  Syracuse.  Although  expelled  from 
this  city,  he  made  himself  so  formidable 
as  an  exile,  that  he  was  readmitted ; 
and  finally  he  was  invested  by  the 
people  with  supreme  power  in  the  re¬ 
public  (317B.C.),  having  first,  it  is 
said,  been  the  author  of  a  bloody  revo¬ 
lution  in  Syracuse.  No  party  leader  in 
that  state  could  avoid  implicating  him¬ 
self  in  relations,  either  hostile  or  ami¬ 
cable,  with  other  Sicilian  states ;  so 
that  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
triumph  over  political  adversaries  was 
frequently  a  war  with  some  one  or 
more  of  the  neighbouring  republics. 
Agathocles  was  soon  involved  in  foreign 
contests,  and  these  again  led  to  an  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  The  latter  carried  on  a  success¬ 
ful  war  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse  ;  but  while  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Agathocles  executed  the  daring 
plan  of  invading  Africa.  He  overran 
the  dominions  of  Carthage,  and  perhaps 
would  have  successfully  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  had  he  not  quitted  his  army  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Syracuse.  The 
Carthaginian  army  had  been  defeated 
and  dispersed  in  Sicily,  and  a  contest 
for  the  superiority  in  the  island  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Syracusans  and  Agri- 
gentines.  But  while  Agathocles  was 
in  Sicily,  his  forces  in  Africa  were 
worsted,  and  they  were  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  capitulate  for  a  safe  retreat. 
Peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with 
the  Carthaginians,  who  retained  what 


they  had  possessed  before  the  war. 
Syracuse  recovered,  under  Agathocles, 
some  share  of  its  former  influence  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  he  retained  his 
own  authority  till  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  289  B.  C. 

Chapter  XII. 

§T.  Rome  after  the  Monarchy ;  League 
with  Latium  ;  Wars  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States;  Crustumerine  Se¬ 
cession  ;  Contests  between  the  Orders ; 
Accession  of  the  Hernici  to  the  League. 

• — §  2.  The  Decemvirs ;  Enlargement 
of  the  Plebeian  Rights. — §  3.  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Territory ;  Capture 
of  Veii. — §>  4.  Capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls ;  their  Departure. — §  5 .  Wars 
of  Rome  with  the  neighbouring  states ; 
Licinian  Rogations ;  Plebeian  Consul. 
— §  6.  First  Samnite  War :  Conquest 
of  Latium  by  Rome. — §  7.  Wars  of  the 
Samnites  and  other  Italian  states 
with  Rome ;  Enlargement  of  her  do¬ 
minion  in  Italy. — §  8.  Tarentine  War; 
Wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ; 
Subjugation  of  Southern  Italy  by 
Rome. 

§  1 .  The  enmity  of  the  Tuscans  to  Rome, 
which  produced  the  capture  of  the  city 
(ix.  7.),  was  attributed  in  the  Roman 
traditions  to  the  family  of  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
engaging  certain  states  of  Etruria  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  The  Tarquins  are  said  to  have 
also  prevailed  upon  the  Latin  states  to 
espouse  their  cause.  It  seems  that  the 
Latins  had  previously  been  connected 
closely  with  Rome,  and  that  some  of  their 
states  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  intermar¬ 
riage.  The  traditions  stated  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  abloody  defeat,  and  thatthis  event 
was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  league. 
We  may  perhaps  safely  believe  that  the 
Latin  territory,  which  the  Romans  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  was  lost  during,  or  soon  after, 
the  war  with  the  Tuscans,  and  that  the 
connection  between  Rome  and  Latium 
was  aftenvards  re-established :  and  pos¬ 
sibly  this  was  a  consequence  of  some 
war  which  was  favourable  to  Rome. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  terms 
of  the  league  recognized  any  superiority 
in  the  Romans. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  then  occupied 
by  a  series  of  wars  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  the  Sabines,  the  ASqui,  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Aurunci.  From  the 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
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narratives,  we  may  discern,  through  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration,  how  much 
the  territory  and  power  of  Rome  had 
been  abridged  since  the  times  of  the 
monarchy.  Rome  was  pressed  by  jea¬ 
lous  neighbours  ;  and  the  tyrannical 
folly  of  the  patricians  had  paralysed  her 
strength.  At  the  time  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  a  part  of  the 
national  domains,  perhaps  that  which 
had  been  royal,  was  divided  among  the 
plebeians.  By  this  and  other  measures 
of  a  like  tendency,  the  union  of  the 
orders  was  confirmed,  in  furtherance  of 
the  wise  policy  attributed  to  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  And  during  the  perilous 
times  of  the  Tuscan  war  and  the  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Tarquins,  the  patricians 
continued  to  court  the  plebeians.  But 
when  the  immediate  danger  was  over, 
the  privileged  order  renewed  the  oppres¬ 
sive  institutions  to  which  the  plebeians 
had  been  originally  subject.  Of  these 
the  worst  *  had  been  the  unequal  law  of 
debt,  which  enabled  a  patrician  creditor, 
or  a  client  who  used  his  name,  to  reduce 
a  plebeian  debtor  to  servitude.  But  the 
plebeians  had  then  been  feeble,  and  had 
consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
conquered  states :  they  had  now  become 
a  powerful  and  united  body.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  continue  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  the  former  times  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent.  The  incorporation  of  the  two 
orders  was  indeed  checked.  But  when¬ 
ever  a  formidable  war  appeared,  the 
patricians  were  forced  to  humble  them¬ 
selves  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  implore 
their  aid.  On  such  occasions,  just  and 
conciliatory  measures  were  repeatedly 
promised ;  but  these  engagements  were 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  danger  had 
passed.  Every  step  of  this  sort  served 
more  and  more  to  unite  the  plebeians 
among  themselves,  and  to  confirm  their 
adherence  to  their  leaders,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  ancient  and  wealthy  Latin 
families.  Thus  the  plebeians  were  placed 
again  in  the  situation  of  an  insurgent 
people,  tyrannized  over  by  foreign  con¬ 
querors.  At  last  an  army  deserted  the 
consuls  in  the  field,  and  encamped  on 
the  Sacred  Mount,  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,  near  the  confluence  of  the 


*  According  to  a  fragment  of  Sallust  preserved  by- 
St.  Augustin  (De  Civ.  D.  ii.  18.  §  1.  v.  13.  §  6.  ) 
the  patricians  had  the  right  of  applying  corporal 
chastisement  to  the  plebeians,  and  even  of  inflicting 
•death  upon  them.  Perhaps  this  only  refers  to  the 
consequences  which  followed  where  a  plebeian  was 
adjudged  over  ( addictus )  to  a  patrician  for  debt, 
and  was  bound  to  serve  him.  See  Floras, R.R,  1.23, 
Heinec.  Ant.  Rom.  HI.  tit.  30. 


Anio  (now  the  Teverone)  and  the  Tiber. 
The  plebeians  in  the  city  withdrew  to 
strong  posts  within  the  walls.  This  is 
called  the  Crustumerine  Secession,  from 
the  district  in  which  the  Sacred  Mount 
was  situated.  The  patricians  were  now 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  offering 
terms  to  the  plebeians  ;  and  nothing  else 
could  have  saved  Rome.  The  measures 
which  were  agreed  upon,  though  for  the 
most  part  they  conferred  only  temporary 
relief  upon  the  plebeians,  comprehended 
one  most  important  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  persons  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  officers  selected  from  the 
presidents  of  the  twenty  plebeian  tribes, 
or  deputed  by  them,  were  declared  invio¬ 
lable.  The  power  of  this  office  was  greatly 
increased  in  later  times,  when  its  most 
important  privilege  was  the  free  Veto, 
or  right  of  interposing  a  peremptory 
negative  upon  any  legislative  measure. 
The  Latin  federation  was  perhaps  esta¬ 
blished  at  this  time  by  the  patricians, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  unprivileged  order  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  Secession  is  493  B.  C.,  only  sixteen 
years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  (ix.  6.). 

The  judicial,  military,  and  other  great 
offices  in  the  state  continued  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  occupied  by  patricians.  The 
elections  to  these  took  place  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  centuries,  where  every  citizen 
had  influence  in  proportion  to  his  pro¬ 
perty.  Still  the  consul  exercised  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  choice,  and  the  decision 
was  further  subject  to  the  approbation 
or  rejection  of  the  meeting  of  the  c -arise. 
At  one  time  also  the  senate,  which  re¬ 
presented  merely  the  curiee,  nominated 
the  candidates  ;  and  it  possessed  the 
power  of  declaring  peace  and  war.  And 
the  consuls,  who  were  necessarily  pa¬ 
tricians,  enjoyed  an  authority  which  was 
little  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
kings  who  preceded  them.  The  power 
of  rejecting  legislative  measures  was  in¬ 
deed  a  right  which  the  meeting  of  the 
centuries  possessed  quite  independently 
of  the  other  bodies  ;  but  every  law  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  senate.  Plebeians  crimi¬ 
nally  charged  could  appeal  to  the  tribes, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes 
enabled  them,  within  the  city  and  a  mile 
round,  to  protect  any  particular  indivi¬ 
dual  against  the  consular  authority. 
Yet  even  this  last  privilege  was  some¬ 
times  rendered  nugatory  by  the  senate 
appointing  a  dictator,  whose  rights  not 
only  superseded  those  of  the  consul,  but 
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were  paramount  to  all  privileges  within 
the  walls,  as  well  as  without.  Some 
occasional  protection  against  oppression 
was  to  be  found  in  another  principle  of 
the  early  constitution.  If  a  state  crime 
was  committed  against  either  order,  the 
accused  was  tried  by  the  assembly  ot  the 
offended  order ;  by  the  meeting  of  the 
curiae,  if  the  act  was  prejudicial  to  the 
patricians  ;  if  to  the  plebeians,  by  that 
of  the  tribes.  How  far  the  constituent 
ranks  of  citizens  were  as  yet  fiom  foim- 
ing  an  united  people  is  apparent  in  the 
spirit  of  all  these  regulations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  last  mentioned,  which  was 
merely  an  application  of  a  principle  of 
international  law  acknowledged  by  the 
Italian  states  of  the  time. 

Not  long  after  the  Crustumenne  Se¬ 
cession,  the  Romans  and  Latins  suffered 
severely  in  war  from  the  Volsci  and 
yEqui ;  the  Roman  league  was  however 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the 
Hernici,  probably  a  Sabellian  people. 
With  the  Volsci  and  vEqm,  the  Sabel¬ 
lian  nation  of  the  Sabines  were  occa¬ 
sionally  united.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  here  the  details  of  numerous  petty 
but  desolating  wars,  of  which  we  have 
only  the  Roman  accounts,  and  those,  in 
numerous  instances,  evidently  fictions, 
originating  in  the  vanity  of  later  genera¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  of  those  families, 
whose  ancestors  were  represented  as 
triumphing  for  battles  which  never  were 
fought,  and  even  for  wars  which  never 
took  place. 

In  consequence  perhaps  of  the  loss  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  plebeians  and  to 
the  allies,  a  violent  attempt  was  made 
to  effect  a  distribution  of  the  public 
domains  among  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  citizens,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  among  the  members  of  the 
league.  It  seems  that  the  patricians 
had  evaded  the  payment  of  the  tithes 
upon  the  lands  which  they  held  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  plebeians  demanded  that 
this  should  be  enforced,  and  the  income 
arising  from  it  fairly  appropriated  to 
general  purposes.  The  privileged  order 
defeated  this  attempt,  partly  by  fraud, 
and  partly  by  force. 

Veii  was  a  powerful  Etruscan  city 
near  Rome.  A  war  arose  between  the 
two  states  at  the  time  when  Rome  was 
severely  pressed  by  the  V olsci.  In  these 
wars  the  territory  of  the  league  was 
dreadfully  ravaged,  and  the  existence  of 
Rome  was  more  than  once  put  to  peril, 
as  much  from  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  state,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 


the  class  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  as  from  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

$  2.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
tory  contain,  at  this  period,  a  series  of 
civil  struggles,  the  result  of  which  gra¬ 
dually,  but  steadily,  tended  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  plebeian  rights.  The 
plebs  obtained  the  right  to  elect,  in  the 
meeting  of  the  centuries,  one  consul  not 
proposed  by  the  senate,  and  to  initiate 
laws  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes ;  the 
right  of  electing  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  which  had  been  (at  any  rate  for 
some  time  before  the  change)  in  the 
meeting  of  the  centuries,  was  also  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  the  tribes.  And  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  ple¬ 
beians  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  body  of  general  laws,  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  community. 

For  the  formation  of  these  laws,  a 
new  authority  was  instituted.  In  the 
year  451  B.C.  (May  303  A.  U.  C.),  ten 
magistrates,  called  decemvirs,  entered 
upon  their  office,  which  for  the  time 
superseded  all  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  state,  both  plebeian  and  patrician. 
They  were  selected  exclusively  from  the 
patricians.  The  results  of  their  labours 
were  called  the  laws  of  the  first  ten 
tables ;  soon  afterwards,  two  tables 
more  were  added ;  and  these  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  written  law.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  compiled  principally  from  the 
Hellenic  states  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
especially  from  the  Athenian  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
institutions  of  some  foreign  countries 
may  have  been  examined  by  the  new 
legislators.  But  the  characters  of  the 
laws  themselves  (so  far,  at  least,  as  we 
know  any  thing  about  them)  would 
shew  distinctly  that  little  was  added  to 
the  principles  which  were  already  re¬ 
cognized  at  Rome,  even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  a  body  of  Roman 
patricians  could  be  mad  enough  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  set  of  foreign  institutions  for 
the  established  national  laws*  The  ge¬ 
neral  effect  of  the  innovation  upon  the 
old  system  was  to  incorporate  into  one 
nation  the  discordant  classes  whose  quar¬ 
rels  had  hitherto  been  so  pernicious  to  the 
state ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  not  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 


*  The  92nd  axiom  in  the  first  book  of  Vico’s  Pr. 
Sc.  biuo.  (vol.  i.  p.  120 — 123)  contains  a  valuable 
commentary  on  this  part  of  Roman  History.  See 
further  Mai’s  note  on  the  36th  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Cicero,  de  Re  Publica;  Micali,  Ital.  Par.  i. 
cap.  xxi.  tom.  ii.  p.  29,  30. 
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principles,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  elements  of  liberty  as  were  to  be 
discovered  in  the  existing  constitution. 
For  the  details,  we  must  refer  to  the 
history  of  Rome,  since  the  internal  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  state  cease  to  be  matter  of 
general  history  from  the  time  at  which  its 
members  can  be  considered  as  forming 
a  single  people.  One  after  the  other, 
the  different  marks  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  orders  were  abolished,  till 
none  remained  but  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  heathen  states,  which 
have  changed  from  aristocratical  to 
popular,  the  religious  offices  usually  ex¬ 
hibit  the  last  traces  of  the  existence  of 
a  privileged  order. 

The  clecemviral  office  was  intended 
to  continue  for  a  year  only  ;  but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  ten  decemvirs 
were  elected  from  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians.  But  the  power  was  so  tyran¬ 
nically  exercised  that  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  plebeians,  and  the  ancient 
magistrates  were  re-established.  Addi¬ 
tional  powers  were  soon  after  conferred 
an  the  meeting  of  the  tribes.  A  few 
years  later,  it  was  enacted  that  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  patrician  father  and  a  ple¬ 
beian  mother  should  be  a  patrician  ;* 
and  the  consular  authority  was  super¬ 
seded  by  that  of  magistrates  with  con¬ 
sular  power,  eligible  from  patricians  and 
plebeians,  who  were  called  military  tri¬ 
bunes,  and  were  most  usually  six  in 
number.  It  seems  that  the  senate 
thenceforward  possessed  the  power  of 
determining  whether  consuls  or  military 
tribunes  should  be  elected  for  the  year : 
the  last  instance  of  the  election  of  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes  was  in  the  year  367  B.  C. 
The  high  office  of  quaestor  was  thrown 
open  to  the  plebs  about  the  year  421 
B.C.;  which,  according  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  senate,  rendered  such  ple¬ 
beians  as  were  elected  to  this  office 
members  of  the  latter  body. 

$  3.  The  Romans  had  probably  been 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Sabine 
wars,  by  the  efforts  which  the  Sabellian 
nation  made  in  Campania  (x.  2.).  How- 

*  Vico  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  plebeians 
were  contending,  not  that  their  marriages  with  the 
patricians  should  become  lawful  or  carry  particular 
eonseojuences,  but  that  the  plebeians  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  capable  of  contracting  marriages,  which,  as 
he  argues,  they  were  previously  held  incapable  of 
doing,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  And  he  con¬ 
siders  that  this  privilege  would  draw  with  it  many 
civil  rights.  But  perhaps  the  two  accounts  are  not 
so  inconsistent  as  they  at  first  appear  to  be.  Pr.  Sc. 
Nuo.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153,  175,  176,  lib.  iv.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  82,  83.  See  further  Creuzer,  Abr.  Rom.  Ant. 
cap.  iv.  §57,75. 


ever,  the  Roman  league  is  said  to  have 
obtained  some  successes  over  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  The  wars  with  the  Volsci  and 
vEqui  continued,  with  intervals  of  truce 
succeeded  by  bloody  incursions  and  des¬ 
perate  battles.  These  enemies  of  the 
league  at  last  began  to  give  way,  per¬ 
haps  owing  to  the  losses  which  they 
suffered  on  their  Southern  frontiers 
from  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Cam¬ 
pania.  Nearly  all  the  territory  which 
the  Romans  had  held  during  the  mo¬ 
narchy  was  recovered  by  the  league. 

The  wars  with  Yeii,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  truce,  were  also 
renewed.  They  terminated,  after  vicis¬ 
situdes  scarcely  less  fearful  than  those 
of  the  other  wars,  in  the  capture  of  that 
city,  396  B.  C.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  important  conquest  effected  since 
the  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  it  was 
followed  by  that  of  some  other  Etrurian 
states. 

§  4.  Even  the  vigour,  which  the  union 
between  the  orders  had  created,  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed  to  produce  this 
result,  had  not  many  of  the  Etrurian 
states,  which  would  naturally  have  aided 
Yeii,  been  diverted  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  (x.  3.).  These  terrible  enemies 
had  won  the  country  North  of  the 
Apennines,  had  crossed  that  barrier, 
and  were  extending  themselves  rapidly 
towards  the  Tiber.  The  people  of  the 
Etrurian  city  of  Clusium  (now  Chiusi) 
were  besieged  by  a  vast  body  of  Gauls. 
They  sent  to  demand  assistance  from 
Rome  ;  and  this  involved  the  Romans  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  invaders.  The  Gauls 
broke  up  from  the  siege  of  Clusium, 
marched  towards  Rome,  and  utterly 
routed  the  Roman  army  within  twelve 
miles  of  their  city.  Rome  was  taken 
without  resistance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Capitol,  then  the  citadel  of  the 
town,  388  B.  C.*  The  city  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Capitol  besieged. 
At  last  the  Gauls  gave  up  their  conquest 
for  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  It  is 
also  said  that  they  did  this  the  more 
readily,  from  their  being  engaged  in  a 
serious  contest  with  the  Veneti  on  the 
opposite  frontier  of  their  Italian  con¬ 
quests. 

In  this  catastrophe  almost  all  the  re¬ 
cords  of  Roman  history  perished.  That 
they  were  not  of  very  great  value  may 


*  This  is  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  Theo- 
dotus  became  archon  at  Athens.  See  the  note  on  x. 
3,  as  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the 
Gauls.  And  as  to  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Rome, 
see  History  of  Rome,  II,  §  8. 
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fairly  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  the 
traditions  respecting  the  times  which 
ensued.  These,  for  a  long  space,  are 
filled  with  contradictions  and' falsehoods 
as  remarkable  as  those  which  remain  of 
the  earlier  times.  Even  the  history  of 
the  termination  of  the  first  Gallic  war 
has  been  disguised  and  softened  down 
by  historians,  who  could  not  bear  to  tell 
that  the  future  mistress  of  the  world  had 
been  reduced  to  purchase  her  existence 
from  an  enemy. 

§  5.  The  ruined  city  was  scarcely  able 
to  protect  the  surviving  citizens  against 
her  revolted  dependents.  The  plebeians 
proposed  that  the  seat  of  the  republican 
dominions  should  be  removed  to  Veil, 
where  many  of  them  possessed  valuable 
assignments  of  the  lands  acquired  in 
war,  but  the  patricians  adhered  to  the 
ancient  territory  with  which  their  inte¬ 
rests  connected  them,  and  the  measure 
was  prevented  by  the  resolute  severity 
of  the  senate.  The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
by  no  means  restored  to  its  former  state  ; 
and,  to  compensate  for  the  diminution 
suffered  in  the  number  of  citizens,  new 
tribes  were  added,  consisting  principally 
of  the  inhabitants  of  some  friendly 
Etrurian  towns.  This  method  of  en¬ 
larging  the  base  of  the  Roman  power, 
by  adopting  foreigners  into  the  consti¬ 
tution,  was  frequently  repeated.* 

Rome  had  then  to  sustain  a  severe 
war  with  some  of  the  states  of  theiEqui, 
Yolscians,  and  Etrurians,  and  her  league 
with  the  Latins  and  Hernici  was  broken 
or  suspended.  These  contests,  however, 
terminated  without  any  material  loss, 
and  apparently  with  some  advantage,  on 
the  part  of  the  republic. 

About  the  year  366  B.C.,  a  plebeian 
was  first  made  consul  at  Rome,  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  was  the  result  of  a  violent 
and  protracted  conflict  between  the 
orders.  One  consul  was  to  be  thence¬ 
forward  a  plebeian.  This  was  enacted 
by  the  Licinian  Rogations,  which  were 
laws  regulating  also  the  tenure  of  the 
public  lands  on  fairer  principles  than 
before,  and  removing  other  oppressive 
distinctions  between  the  orders.  Yet, 
even  after  the  year  366,  the  patricians 
made  several  attempts,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  prevent  the  new  law 
respecting  the  consulate  from  being  car¬ 
ried  into  effect :  but  it  seems  that  they 


*  See  Tacitus’s  account  of  the  speech  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  fragment  on  the 
Lyons  tablet  does  not  contain  athe  part  here^  re¬ 
ferred  to. 


finally  acquiesced  in  it,  after  about 
twenty-five  years  from  that  date. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  republic  was 
again  attacked  by  the  same  enemies. 
The  Latins,  who  were  equally  the  objects 
of  this  invasion,  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Rome ;  the  number  of  states 
comprehended  in  the  league  was  in¬ 
creased  :  and  the  Gauls,  after  commit¬ 
ting  dreadful  havoc,  were  finally  driven 
from  Latium  in  the  year  349  B.  C. 
About  the  same  period,  some  indecisive 
wars  were  waged  against  the  Hernici, 
and  some  Etrurian  states,  besides  the 
Latin  town  of  Tibur,  which  at  one  time 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Gallic  in¬ 
vaders  of  Latium.  The  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans. 

§  6.  We  have  mentioned  (x.  2.)  the  Sa- 
bellian  tribe  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Samnites.  This  warlike 
nation  held  a  mountainous  district  to 
the  Northward  and  Eastward,  respec 
tively,  of  Lucania  and  Campania,  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  been  subdued  by  Sam- 
nite  emigrants,  but  which  were  now 
completely  distinct,  both  from  each 
other,  and  from  their  common  ances¬ 
tors.  The  Samnite  territory  appears  to 
have  also  touched  upon  the  sea,  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  Silarus.  The 
country  about  Teanum,  the  modern 
Teano,  to  the  North  of  Capua  and  of  the 
Vulturnus,  was  inhabited  by  the-  Sidicini, 
an  Oscan  tribe.  These  latter,  being 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
the  Samnites,  applied  to  the  Campanians 
for  assistance.  The  Campanians  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  cause ;  but  they  too  found 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  Samnites,  and  they 
solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  and  Latins.  The  league 
was  immediately  involved  in  a  bloody 
contest.  This  ended  in  a  peace,  of  which 
the  terms  were  nominally,  rather  than 
really,  unfavourable  to  the  Samnites. 
The  peace  was  however  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Samnites  and  Romans  only ; 
and  it  seems  indeed  to  have  amounted 
to  a  league.  The  Latins  continued  the 
war,  in  conjunction  with  the  Campanians 
and  their  allies,  the  Sidicini. 

This  state  of  things  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Samnites  on  one  side,  and  the  Latins 
and  Campanians  on  the  other.  The 
ancient  league  between  Rome  and  La¬ 
tium  appears  to  have  been,  though 
not  originally  so  framed,  at  some  time 
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remodelled  upon  a  principle  admitting 
some  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  former. 
The  Latins  are  said  to  have  now  re¬ 
quired  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
should  be  changed  in  their  favour.  The 
Romans  rejected  the  proposal  with 
much  indignation.  The  Romans  and 
Samnites,  after  a  dreadful  war,  were 
completely  successful.  What  the  Sam¬ 
nites  gained  does  not  clearly  appear; 
but  Rome  became  the  undisputed  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  territory  extending  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  South  of  the  Vulturnus, 
including  Capua  and  Cumae.  Her 
treatment  of  the  several  states  of  the 
conquered  country  was  various  ;  in  some 
instances  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship 
was  given ;  in  others,  colonies  were 
planted  in  the  subjugated  lands ;  and,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  what  is  called  the 
right  of  the  conqueror  was  exercised 
with  great  severity.*  This  conquest  was 
completed  probably  in  the  year  338 
B.  C.:  it  is  an  era  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  indeed 
of  Italy  and  of  the  world. 

$  7.  The  Roman  traditions,  for  a  few 
years  after  this  event,  contain  accounts 
of  contests  with  the  nations  South  of 
Latium.  The  details  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  but  the  encroachments  of  Rome 
can  have  met  with  little  resistance. 
Palaepolis,  a  town  near  Neapolis  (the 
modern  Naples),  fell  into  her  power,  and 
perhaps  Neapolis  itself  became  an  ally 
or  dependent  of  Rome  about  the  same 
time.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Romans 
were  engaged  at  once  against  the  Lu- 
canians,  the  Samwites,  and  the  Yestini, 
whose  territory  reached  from  the  Adri¬ 
atic  sea  nearly  to  that  of  Rome.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  immediate  pre¬ 
text  for  these  hostilities;  but  it  was 
evidently  impossible  that  a  decisive  con¬ 
flict  for  superiority  between  Rome  and 
the  great  Samnite  nation  could  be  long 
delayed.  The  subjugation  of  Latium 
must  have  given  fair  warning  to  every 
Italian  state  that  it  must  soon  become 
necessary  to  choose  between  determined 
resistance,  and  final  submission  to  Rome. 
A  desperate  wrar  followed.  A  Roman 
army  was  surrounded  by  the  Samnites, 
in  a  pass  of  the  Abruzzi,  called  the 
Furcae  Caudinae,  and  capitulated  on 
terms  which  were  immediately  violated 
by  the  Romans.  The  latter,  after  an 
obstinate  contest  of  twenty-two  years, 
were  victorious.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  terms  on  which  peace  was 


*  Stexiv.  2. 


made  were  such  as  to  place  the  Sam¬ 
nites  in  a  worse  condition  than  before 
the  war.  During  the  course,  however, 
of  this  conflict,  the  Romans  had  become 
masters  of  Apulia  and  Umbria ;  and  their 
supremacy  over  the  districts  nearer 
Rome,  including  the  country  of  their 
ancient  allies,  the  Hernici,  had  been 
confirmed.  The  Etrurians  too  are  said 
at  this  time  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  more  than  one  war  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Hostilities  soon  broke  out  anew, 
the  Romans  being  engaged  at  once  with 
the  Samnites,  Gauls,  Umbrians,  and 
Etrurians.  At  length,  in  the  year 
B.C.  289,  the  Samnites  submitted  to 
the  terms  imposed  by  the  Romans. 
Lucania  was  subdued  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  this.  A  considerable  part  of 
Etruria,  and  of  Picenum,  became  also 
subject  to  Rome.  Some  important  suc¬ 
cesses  were  likewise  obtained  over  the 
Gauls,  but  not  till  after  these  latter  had 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Romans. 
The  accounts  of  these  wars  are  confused, 
and  in  many  respects  contradictory ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tales  of  many  battles  and  triumphs  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  inventions  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  family  traditions.  Yet  the  result 
cannot  be  questioned.  By  the  year  281 
B.C.,Rome,  either  as  an  avowed  sove¬ 
reign  or  as  a  superior  ally,  commanded, 
besides  much  of  Etruria  and  some  part 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy  South  of  the  Tiber  andrihsis.  Their 
power  was  however  disturbed  by  almost 
incessant  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquished  nations,  to  recover  their 
independence.  Indeed,  on  looking  at  the 
map  of  Italy,  it  may  seem  unaccount¬ 
able  that  the  tribes  holding  so  great  a 
part  of  that  country  should  have  been 
unable  to  put  down  the  power  of  Rome, 
at  a  time  when  her  authority  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  over  much  more  than  Latium.  But 
probably  the  enemies  of  Rome,  united  by 
ill-defined  and  often  transitory  alliances, 
did  not  act  upon  a  system  of  hostility 
sufficiently  combined  and  decided  to 
bring  the  strength  of  the  two  contending 
parties  fairly  to  trial.  And  as  soon  as 
Rome  had  placed  herself  undisputedly 
at  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy, 
she  was  enabled  to  apply  those  re¬ 
sources,  which  had  so  long  been  exerted 
in  union  with  her,  to  her  own  purposes, 
with  a  concentrated  action  to  which  no 
power  then  existing  in  Italy  could  offer 
an  effective  resistance. 

§  8.  We  have  previously  mentioned 
the  foundation  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
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colony  of  Tarentum,  in  the  South  of  Italy 
(vi.  3.)-  That  state,  with  the  other 
republics  of  Grsecia  Magna,  had  been 
weakened  by  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  Lucanians  (x.  2.).  When  the 
Roman  power  became  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  dread,  the  Tarentines  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Roman  accounts  as  insti¬ 
gating  the  enemies  of  Rome  to  repeated 
wars,  but  as  abstaining  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  actual  contest.  They  were 
however  at  last  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Rome.  It  is  said  that  they  attacked 
a  Roman  fleet  which  had  unexpectedly 
entered  their  port.  This  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Roman  writers  as  a  wanton  ag¬ 
gression  on  the  part  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
but  we  seem  to  lack  information  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  visit,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Romanswere  bound  by  trea¬ 
ties  not  to  sail  beyond  the  Lacinian  pro¬ 
montory.*  An  embassy  was  sent  from 
Rome,  which  was  received  with  gross 
insult.  Upon  the  Romans  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  immediate  hostilities,  appli¬ 
cation  for  aid  was  made  to  Pyrrhus, 
the  ruler  of  the  uncivilized  nation  which 
dwelt  in  Epirus,  the  most  undoubted 
country  of  the  old  Pelasgians.  The  Ta¬ 
rentines  had  received  assistance  from 
the  same  country  many  years  before. 
At  the  time  of  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian 
conquests  (x.  2.),  Alexander  the  Molos- 
sian,  King  of  Epirus,  had  for  some  years 
upheld  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  till  he 
perished  in  battle  against  the  Lucanians. 
The  Romans  had,  before  his  death,  con¬ 
tracted  an  alliance  with  him.  Pyrrhus, 
to  whom  the  Tarentines  now  applied, 
had,  as  has  been  already  mentioned 
dviii.  7.),  assisted  Lysimachus  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  in  depriving  Demetrius  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Macedonia.  Lysimachus 
had,  without  an  actual  battle,  contrived 
to  appropriate  the  conquest  to  himself. 
Pyrrhus  retired  to  Epirus.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  the  invitation  from  Tarentum,  he 
passed  over  to  that  city  with  an  army. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  tactics  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  former  had  the  advantage  of  being 
directed  by  nearly  the  ablest  general  of 
ancient  times.  The  Romans  were  de¬ 
feated  in  a  severe  action,  and  Pyrrhus 
advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome. 
The  effect  of  these  successes  was  to  raise 
up  against  the  Romans  a  large  part  of 
those  nations  in  the  South  of  Italy,  who 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  asserting  their  freedom.  Another 


#  App.  Samn.  iii,  7.  (Excerp.  Leg.  1.). 


bloody  but  indecisive  action  was  fought 
at  Asculum  in  Apulia. 

About  this  time  an  alliance  was  con¬ 
tracted  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians,  against  Pyrrhus.  The 
Carthaginians  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  civil  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Agathocles  (xi.  3.),  and  of  the 
want  of  union  among  the  Greek  states 
of  Sicily.  They  had  extended  their 
power  in  the  island,  and  they  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse  itself.  Pyrrhus,  from  his 
talents  and  his  passion  for  military  ad¬ 
venture,  was  an  object  of  dread  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
and  this  led  to  the  alliance.  After  the 
battle  of  Asculum,  Pyrrhus,  finding  that 
Italy,  either  from  the  strength  of  his 
enemies  or  the  imbecility  of  his  allies, 
offered  little  prospect  of  fame  or  power, 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  to  protect  them  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  He  drove  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  whole  of  Sicily,  except  the 
fortress  of  Lilvbseum  at  the  Western 
point  of  the  island ;  and  he  defeated  some 
scarcely  less  formidable  enemies  of  the 
Syracusans,  the  Mamertines.  These  last 
were  a  body  of  mercenaries,  raised  by 
Agathocles  from  Campania  in  Italy. 
After  his  death,  they  had  seized  upon 
the  strong  town  of  Messene  in  Sicily, 
destroying  or  expelling  the  previous  in¬ 
habitants,  and  their  power  had  become 
highly  alarming  to  Syracuse.  Pyrrhus 
compelled  them  to  confine  themselves 
within  Messene.  It  is  probable  that  he 
would  very  speedily  have  subjected  the 
whole  of  Sicily  to  Syracuse,  or  rather  to 
himself,  had  he  not  quarrelled  with  his 
allies.  But  as  he  was  preparing  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Carthage  itself,  he  found 
the  discontent  against  him  in  Sicily  so 
strong  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  island. 

He  now  returned  to  Italy,  and  there, 
with  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Samnites, 
and  Tarentines,  renewed  the  struggle 
against  Rome.  But  he  was  totally  routed 
by  Curius  Dentatus  at  Beneventum,  in  * 
Samnium  ;  and  soon  after  he  quitted 
Italy  for  ever.  The  Romans  pursued 
their  conquests  ;  and  in  the  year  266 
B.C.,  they  were  masters  of  Italy,  from 
its  Southern  extremity  to  the  North  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria.  Their  boundaries 
on  the  North  were  the  territories  of  the 
Ligurians  and  Cisalpine  Gauls.  In  fact, 
the  Romans,  after  their  successes  over 
the  Etrurians,  Samnites,  and  Gauls,  had, 

*  See  Micali,  Ital.  Par.  ii.  c.  12.  tom.  iv.  p.  99, 
not.  (1).  1 
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to  use  the  expression  of  Polybius  *, 
“assailed  the  remaining  districts  of  Italy, 
ns  if  they  were  now  going  to  light,  not 
for  what  belonged  to  strangers,  but  for 
what,  for  the  most  part,  was  peculiarly 
-and  properly  their  own.” 

Chapter  XIII. 

§  1 .  History  of  Syria  immediately  after 
the  Establishment  of  the  Dynasty  of 
the  SeleucidcB. — §  2.  Macedonia ;  The 
Gauls  in  Greece ;  Pyrrhus  in  Mace¬ 
donia;  His  Death. — §  3.  A chcn an 
League ;  War  of  the  League  with 
Macedonia;  War  of  the  League  and 
Macedonia  with  Lacedaemon  and  the 
JEtolians ;  Renewed  War  of  the  League 
and  Macedon  ia  with  the  JEtolians  and 
Lacedaemonians. — §  4.  Syria;  the 
Gauls  in  Asia ,  Galatia. — §  5.  Dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemy s  in  Egypt ;  Gyrene 
and  Libya;  Wars  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  ;  Dynasty  of  the  Arsacidce  in 
Parthia ;  Bactria ;  Losses  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Syria ;  Antiochus  the 
Great. 

§  1.  We  shall  here  resume  the  history 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  we  brought  down  to  the  year  280 
B.  C.,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  who  established  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  (viii.  7.), 
and  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  Ceraunus  (viii.  7.),  had  united 
under  his  authority,  not  only  Media, 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  Persia,  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  Northward  and  Eastward,  which 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Alexander 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire. 
He  had  also  attempted  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  some  of  the  regions  beyond  the  In¬ 
dus,  but  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  design.  He  built  the  great  city  of 
Antioch,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  which 
afterwards  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
East.  On  the  Western  bank  of  the  Ti- 
grisf,  he  founded  the  city  of  Seleucia, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  latter  city  became  neglected 
in  favour  of  Seleucia.  The  works  by 
which  the  country  round  Babylon  was 
protected  from  inundations  and  droughts, 
required,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in¬ 
cessant  attention ;  so  that  this  vast  and 
ancient  metropolis  became  uninhabit- 


*  i.  6. 

•j-  For  a  discussion  upon  the  exact  situation  of  Se¬ 
leucia,  see  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  xlvii.  Num.  94,  p.  379. 
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able,  when  the  repairs  of  the  reservoirs 
and  canals  were  not  kept  up*. 

After  the  murder  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  son  Antiochus  Soter  became  king 
of  Syria.  He  attempted  to  bring  under 
his  authority  the  new  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia,  which  had  been  established  during 
the  confusion  ensuing  upon  the  death  of 
Lysimachus  (viii.  7.).  But  this  design 
totally  failed,  and  the  army  which  had 
been  sent  to  effect  it  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

§2.  We  have  already  (viii.  7.)  traced 
the  revolutions  of  Macedonia,  down  to 
the  assassination  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  perpetrator  of 
this  murder,  was  at  that  time  under  the 
protection  of  Seleucus.  Pie  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (son  of 
Lagus),  who  founded  the  Grecian  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Egypt  (viii.  7.).  Pie  succeeded 
in  making  himself  sovereign  of  Mace¬ 
donia;  and  with  the  view  of  securing  his 
authority  and  extending  it  over  the  other 
dominions  of  Lysimachus,  he  murdered 
the  sons  of  the  latter,  having  previously 
married  their  mother  Arsinoe,  who  was 
his  own  sister.  Before  he  had  reigned 
many  months,  Greece  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy  who  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
Roman  power  more  than  a  century 
before. 

According  to  the  traditions  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  (x.  3.),  a  body  of 
Gauls  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia,  the 
part  of  Plungary  immediately  South  and 
West  of  the  Danube,  at  the  same  time 
that  another  horde  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  established  themselves  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  portion  which  settled  in 
Pannonia,  afterwards  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Thrace,  under  the 
command  of  Cambaulest.  Not  long 
after  this,  three  bodies  of  invaders  went 
forth,  one  of  which  under  Bolgius  at¬ 
tacked  Macedonia  and  Illyricum.  They 
were  encountered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  was  defeated  and  slain,  B.C.  280, 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  Seleucus. 
After  this  event,  the  Gauls  retired ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  Brennus  and 
Acichorius,  who  had  in  the  preceding 
year  commanded  the  army  which  at¬ 
tacked  Ikeonia,  led  a  vast  body  of  Gauls, 


*  Strabo  applies  to  Babylon  a  quotation  to  the 
effect,  that  “  the  great  city  was  a  great  solitude.” 
Lib.  xvi.  cap.l.  §5.  p.?38.  It  is  to  thisstate  of  things 
that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii.  19.  .22.  xiv.  23.) 
is  considered  to  apply.  Prideaux  has  collected  seve¬ 
ral  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  site  of  this 
city  in  later  times.  Connect,  part  i.  book  viii. 
vol.  ii.  p,809. 
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infantry  and  cavalry,  against  Greece. 
They  were  checked  for  some  time  at 
Thermopylse,  by  an  army  of  confederate 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  this  pass  however  they  turned, 
and  attacked  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  in  Phocis.  Here  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  natives, 
aided  by  the  local  strength  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  superstitious  terrors  at¬ 
tached  to  the  spot,  of  which  the  priests 
availed  themselves  with  great  dexterity. 
Before  the  passage  at  Thermopylse  had 
been  won,  a  body  of  Gauls  had  ravaged 
iElolia,  whence  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  whole  invading  army  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  river  Sperehius 
in  Thessaly. 

In  the  meanwhile,  more  than  one 
sovereign  had  succeeded  to  power  in 
Macedonia,  no  one  obtaining  any  per¬ 
manent  authority,  till  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  Antigonus  who 
was  killed  at  Ipsus,  succeeded  in  found¬ 
ing  a  dynasty,  277  B.  C.,  which  retained 
the  supreme  power  to  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  time,  to  contend  with 
Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  Syria  (§  1.).  Antigonus  was 
assisted  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
a  state  which  had  already  been  success¬ 
ful,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1.),  in  a  contest 
with  Antiochus.  Nicomedes  checked 
Antiochus  in  Asia ;  and  finally  a  peace 
and  alliance  were  concluded  between 
Antigonus  ana  Antiochus. 

But,  before  Antigonus  had  been  long 
on  the  throne,  he  was  attacked  by  Pyr¬ 
rhus  king  of  Epirus,  who,  after  being 
forced  to  abandon  Italy  (xii.  8.),  renewed 
his  designs  upon  Macedonia,  defeated 
Antigonus,  and  for  a  time  was  master 
of  the  kingdom.  But  his  restless  dis¬ 
position  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  success.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  Cleonymus, 
one  of  the  royal  family  of  Sparta,  who 
wished  to  make  himself  king,  and  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Sparta  by  storm.  Being 
repulsed,  he  next,  assaulted  Argos,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  act  in  behalf  of  one  of  two 
contending  parties  there.  In  the  attack 
he  was  slain.  His  life  had  been  passed 
in  incessant  military  adventure ;  and  his 
talents  for  war  are  said  to  have  been 
very  great :  yet  no  single  enterprise  was 
finally  advantageous  to  himself,  and  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  had  a  single  ally 
with  whom  he  did  not  quarrel,  and  to 


whom  his  assistance  was  not  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  useful. 

Immediately  upon  Pyrrhus’s  death, 
Antigonus,  who  had  maintained  a  force 
against  him  in  the  Peloponnesus,  re¬ 
covered  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  uni¬ 
ted  in  an  endeavour  to  check  his  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  they 
were  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  by  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  an  elder  son,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  the  assassin  of  Seleucus 
Nicator.  An  Egyptian  fleet  and  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  were  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  which  Antigonus 
Gonatas  had  attacked.  But  Antigonus 
captured  the  city  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  it ;  though  he  afterwards  contented 
himself  with  retaining  a  force  in  the 
Piraeus. 

While  Antigonus  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Athens,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
son  of  Pyrrhus,  suddenly  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia.  De¬ 
metrius,  a  son  or  brother*  of  Antigonus, 
drove  the  invader  out,  and  won  Epirus 
from  him.  Alexander,  however,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Acarnanians  and 
the  favour  of  the  Epirots  themselves,  re¬ 
covered  Epirus.  Such  vicissitudes  shew 
strongly  the  unsettled  state  of  Greece 
in  these  times. 

§  3.  About  this  time,  the  power  of 
Macedonia  was  opposed  by  another 
adversary.  We  have  mentioned  the 
federation  which  existed,  in  much  earlier 
times,  among  the  Achaean  colonies  in 
the  South  of  Italy  (vi.  3.).  It  seems  that 
the  principle  of  federation  was  common 
among  the  ancient  Greek  tribesf.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
other  parts  of  Southern  Greece,  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  federation  under  the 
family  of  Atreus  (vi.  2.) ;  and  Attica 
was  held  by  several  federated  states,  till 
Athens  became  the  centre  and  seat  of 
government,  upon  the  reform  of  Theseus 
(vi.  L).  At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con¬ 
quest  under  the  Heraclidse  (vi.  3.),  the 
invaders  did  not  obtain  possession  of 
Achaia,  which  became  the  refuge  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  conquered  districts.  Perhaps  from 
this  cause  the  federative  principle  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  in  Achaia,  till  the 


*  See  Niebuhr’s  remarks  on  the  Armenian 
Eusebius,  Klein.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Schr.  28.  (Bonn. 
1828.). 

t  See  V.  3.  Also  Wachsmuth, 

I.  Th.  1,  Abth.  §  26. 
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successors  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian 
destroyed  the  independence  of  Southern 
Greece.  But  in  280  B.C.,  just  before 
the  incursion  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  four  Achaean  states  revived  the 
union,  and  thus  the  Achaean  League,  as 
it  is  called  in  history,  commenced.  The 
League  was  soon  joined  by  other  Achaean 
cities.  About  thirty  years  after  its  origin, 
Aratus,  having  headed  a  revolution  in 
Sicvon,  united  that  important  city  to  the 
League,  and  was  after  that  time  repeat¬ 
edly  General  (or  President)  of  the  Con¬ 
federation.  A  few  years  later,  he  sur¬ 
prised  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  w?as 
in  the  possession  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
and  the  result  was,  that  much  of  South¬ 
ern  Greece  was  relieved  from  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  Macedonia.  In  this  contest, 
the  League  was  assisted  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  king  of  Egypt.  But 
in  the  year  226  B.  C.,  Cleomenes,  who 
had  become  king  of  Sparta  after  that 
state  had  been  subjected  to  several 
severe  civil  contests,  determined  to  as¬ 
sert  the  predominance  of  his  country  in 
Greece,  and  made  war  upon  the  Achseans. 
He  gained  some  important  victories, 
and  won  Argos  and  Corinth  from  the 
League.  The  Achaeans  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  Antigonus  Doson*,  then  re¬ 
gent  of  Macedonia ;  the  preponderance 
of  that  kingdom  having  been  sufficiently 
destroyed,  as  it  was  thought,  during  the 
contest  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
his  son  Demetrius,  who  reigned  after 
him  in  Macedonia.  The  Eltolians  had 
at  one  time  taken  a  part  with  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  at  another  with  the  League. 
Their  importance  had  gradually  in¬ 
creased  since  the  death  of  Alexander. 
They  now  joined  Lacedaemon  against 
Macedonia  and  the  League.  Corinth 
and  Argos  were  recovered  from  Cleo¬ 
menes  ;  the  former  state  placing  herself 
under  the  Macedonian  authority.  The 
war  was  concluded  by  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  the  allied  army  under  Antigo¬ 
nus,  222  B.  C. ;  which  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  a  defeat  suffered  by 
Cleomenes,  at  Sellasia  in  Laconia.  Cleo¬ 
menes  quitted  Greece;  but  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  were  left  by  the  conquerors 
in  the  possession  of  their  independence. 

The  tranquillity  of  Greece  was  speedily 
disturbed  by  an  attack  which  the  iEto- 
lians  made  on  the  Messenians,  appa¬ 
rently  without  provocation.  The  latter 
were  assisted  by  the  Achaeans,  who 


*  A  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Nieb, 
Kl.  Schr.  i,  233. 


shortly  became  principals  in  the  war. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  had  taken 
the  government  of  Macedonia  into  his 
own  hands  on  the  death  of  his  guardian, 
Antigonus  Doson.  This  monarch  joined 
the  Achaeans  against  the  yEtolians. 
Many  other  states  of  Greece  were  drawn 
into  the  quarrel:  among  these,  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  and  Eleans  took  part  with 
the  yEtolians,  and  the  Acarnanians  with 
the  Achaeans.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
the  success  was  principally  on  the  side 
of  Philip  and  the  League.  Peace  was 
concluded  B.  C.  217. 

§  4.  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
after  the  termination  of  his  dispute  with 
Antigonus  Gonatas  (§2.),  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Gauls.  These 
barbarians  often  enlisted  in  large  bodies 
under  the  different  states  which  were 
carrying  on  wars  in  these  times.  Nico- 
medes,  the  king  of  Bithynia,  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  service  a  very  numerous 
force  of  Gauls,  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  him  in  a  contest  which  was  then 
going  on  in  his  family,  and  finally  he 
settled  them  in  that  part  of  Asia  which 
thence  acquired  the  name  of  Gallograecia 
or  Galatia*.  They  harassed  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  with  their  incursions, 
till  Antiochus  Soter,  shortly  after  he  had 
concluded  peace  with  Antigonus  Gona¬ 
tas  (§  2.),  gave  them  a  bloody  defeat,  by 
which  their  devastations  were  for  the 
time  repressed.  On  this  occasion  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  name  of  Soter,  or  Deliverer. 

§  5.  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  founded  the 
Grecian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  had  added 
to  his  original  share  of  Alexander's  con¬ 
quests,  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  and 
Palaestine.  His  power  over  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  established  by  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  (viii.  7.) ;  and  he  shortly 
after  became  master  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  f.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  who 
reigned  for  a  short  time  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Under  the  monarchs  of  this 
family,  Egypt  advanced  much  in  civili¬ 
zation,  and  at  one  time  Alexandria 
(viii.  6.),  the  capital  of  their  kingdom, 
was  celebrated  for  the  protection 
which  learned  men  received  at  its 
court.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 


*  Strabo  says  that  the  country  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  Attalic  and  Bithynian  kings.  Lib. 
xii.  cap.  5.  §  1.  p.  566.  Ruperti  has  collected  several 
authorities  respecting  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  the  Celts,  in  his  notes  on  Liv.  xxxviii.  16. 

1  Nieb.  Kl.  Schr,  i.  290. 
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tament  into  Greek,  which  we  call  the 
Alexandrian  version,  or  sometimes  (from 
a  legend  relating  to  it)  the  Septuagint, 
was  probably  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  Alexandria. 
This  prince  interchanged  embassies  with 
the  Homans,  at  the  time  of  their  victory 
over  Pyrrhus  (xii.  8.).  He  afterwards, 
as  has  been  mentioned  (§  2.),  failed  in  an 
endeavour  to  protect  Athens  against 
Antigonus  Gonatas ;  though  his  naval 
power  seems  to  have  been  so  great  as 
to  enable  him  to  acquire,  about  this 
time,  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Cyclades *  *.  About  a  year  later, 
Magas,  who  governed  the  provinces 
of  "Gyrene  and  Libya  under  Pto¬ 
lemy,  threw  off  the  king's  authority. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Magas  was 
assisted  by  Antiochus  Soter,  the  king  of 
Syria,  whose  daughter  he  had  married. 
Antiochus  suffered  severely  in  the  con¬ 
test,  but  Magas  retained  his  independ¬ 
ence. 

Antiochus  Soter  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  upon  Pergamus,  another 
of  the  states,^  of  which  the  origin  was 
owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
Macedonian  power  in  the  East,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (viii.  7.). 
He  died  soon  after  this  failure.  His 
son  and  successor,  Antiochus  Theus, 
continued  the  war  against  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  became  master  of 
the  Southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Caria  to  Cilicia.  Peace  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  empires,  and  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was 
married  to  Antiochus  Theus.  Ptolemy 
had  regained  Cyrene  and  Libya  soon 
after  the  death  ot  Magas,  by  means  of  a 
marriagef.  On  making  peace  with 
Antiochus  Theus,  he  gave  up  to  him  the 
Egyptian  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  alliance  between  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  bloody  intrigues  at  the  Syrian 
court,  which  produced  a  dreadful  war 
between  the  successors  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  The  Asiatic  states  revolted 
from  Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  new  king 
of  Syria ;  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  subdued  Syria,  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  mastered  the  country  as 
•far  as  Bactria.  About  the  same  time 
probably  t,  Parthia,  one  of  the  districts 

*  Nieb-Kl.  Schr.  i.  292. 

f  This  is  perhaps  questionable  :  at  any  rate  these 
.  districts  were  independent  at  a  later  period.  See 
Jtfieb.  Kl.  Schr.  i.  231.  (not.  41.)  _ 

j  See  Appian,  Syr.  65.  Justin  also  places  the 
revolt  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus 
(xli.  4)  ;  but  ha  states  that  it  occurred  in  the  Con- 


to  the  South  East  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
revolted  from  Syria,  and  became  an 
independent  kingdom  under  Arsaces, 
whose  successors  are  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  the  Arsaciclse.  The 
province  of  Bactria,  still  further  to  the 
East,  became  also  independent  of  Syria. 
Seleucus  Callinicus  was  further  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  hostility  of  his  brother 
Antiochus  Plierax,  who  was  crowned  at 
Sardis,  and  who  had  a  large  army  of 
Galatian  mercenaries  in  his  service. 
These  barbarians  were  beaten  byAttalus 
of  Pergamus,  who  took  the  title  of  king. 
His  victory  not  only  relieved  Asia  from 
the  power  of  the  Galatians,  but  enabled 
Attalus  to  appropriate  to  himself  a 
large  part  of  the  territories  of  Syria. 
Besides  this,  the  Parthians  subdued 
Hyrcania,  a  country  on  the  South  East 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  Mithridates, 
the  ruler  of  Pontus  (viii.  7.),  declared 
against  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  de¬ 
feated  him.  But  Ptolemy  appears  to 
have  been  prevented  from  maintaining 
his  conquests  by  some  seditions ;  and 
many  of  the  revolted  Asiatic  States 
renewed  their  connexion  with  Seleucus. 
The  order  of  these  events  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  *  ;  but,  in  the 
event,  Seleucus  Callinicus  recovered  a 
great  part  of  his  dominions.  Attalus 
retained  possession  of  most  of  the 
districts  North  of  Mount  Taurus:  the 
Parthians  and  Bactrians  preserved  their 
independence  in  the  East;  and  Egypt 
kept  some  maritime  districts  in  Thrace, 
and  on  the  South  and  South  West 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  Coele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia  as  far  Northward  as  the 
river  Eleutherus,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  near  the  modern  Tortosa.  Perhaps 
too,  we  are  to  date  from  this  time  the 
independence  of  some  smaller  states  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Such  was  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties  which  had 
arisen  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  a  prince  succeeded  to  the 
empire  who,  for  a  time,  appeared  likely 
to  re-  establish  the  fortunes  of  the  Seleu- 
eidse.  This  was  Antiochus,  surnamed  the 
Great.  He  suppressed  some  dangerous 
rebellions,  recovered  from  Pergamus  the 
districts  of  Asia  Minor  which  had  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Syria,  and  repelled  an 


sulship  of  Manlius  Vulso  and  C.  Attilins  Regulus, 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  Seleucus  Callinicus 
by  four  years. 

*  The  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  in  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Niebuhr  already  so  often  cited.  Kl.  Schr.  i. 
266—294. 
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invasion  by  the  Parthians.  He  also 
gained  a  temporary  possession  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  in  the  SouthWest, 
which  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  won  from 
Seleucus  Callinicus.  These,  however, 
he  was  at  that  time  unable  to  retain. 

Before  pursuing  further  the  history 
of  these  countries,  we  shall  bring  down 
to  the  same  period  the  history  of  other 
nations  which  now  entered  into  political 
relations  with  the  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

Chapter  XIV. 

§  1.  First  Punic  War ;  Roman  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Sicily. — §  2.  Roman  Citizen¬ 
ship  ;  Latin  Right ;  Italian  Right ; 
Provincial  Right ;  Municipal  Towns; 
Colonies  ;  Prefectures ;  Federate 
States.— •§  3.  Revolt  against  Car¬ 
thage  in  Africa  ;  Sardinia  and  Cor¬ 
sica  conquered  by  the  Romans. — • 
§  4.  Roman  Victories  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  Istrian  and  Illyrian  Wars ; 
Embassies  of  the  Romans  to  Greece. 
— §  5.  Carthaginian  Successes  in 
Spain  ;  Second  Punic  War ;  Roman 
Successes  in  Spain;  Sicily  entirely 
subjected  to  Rome. 

§  1.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus 
from  Sicily  (xii.  8.),  the  Syracusans  had 
invested  Hiero  with  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  state.  He  conducted  the 
war  against  the  Mamertines  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  received  the  title  of  King5*'' 
from  the  states  in  the  Syracusan  alliance. 
The  Mamertines  were  now  reduced  to 
extremities.  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
had  seized  Rhegium  for  their  own  use, 
after  it  had  been  put  into  their  hands 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  applied  to 
Rome  for  protection  against  both  the 
Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus.  They 
held  the  town  independently  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  support  was  of  great 
use  to  the  Mamertines  of  Messene  (xii. 
8.),  whose  conduct  and  situation  so  ex¬ 
actly  resembled  their  own.  But  the 
Romans,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  extirpated  the 
band  of  robbers  who  held  Rhegium. 
The  loss  of  this  assistance,  and  the  vi¬ 
gorous  measures  of  Hiero,  compelled 
the  Mamertines  to  seek  for  foreign  as¬ 
sistance.  One  party  gave  up  the  citadel 
of  Messene  to  a  Carthaginian  garrison ; 
another  party  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Romans.  These  latter,  although  they 
had  exercised  the  utmost  severity  upon 


*  This  is  Polybius’s  expression  (1. 9.)  \  the  meaning 
of  the  title  seems  rather  doubtful. 


the  allies  of  the  Mamertines  in  Rhegium, 
were  tempted  by  the  offer  of  so  import¬ 
ant  a  possession  as  Messene,  and  pro¬ 
bably  were  still  further  swayed  by  their 
jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  body 
of  Roman  troops  entered  Messene,  and 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  was  expelled. 
The  Carthaginians  and  Hiero  immedi¬ 
ately  combined  against  the  Romans,  who 
completely  defeated  both,  b.c.  264. 
Thus  commenced  the  first  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Punic  (or  Phoenician)  wars.  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  but  that  the  ambitious 
policy  of  these  two  great  republics 
must  produce  a  contest  between  them, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  should  pre¬ 
sent  an  object  equally  desirable  to 
both. 

The  first  struggle  was  for  Sicily.  The 
states  in  this  island  took  different  sides. 
Hiero  was  soon  compelled  to  become  an 
ally  of  Rome.  Agrigentum,  the  most 
important  town  belonging  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  was  taken.  But  the  vast  naval 
superiority  of  the  Carthaginians  embar¬ 
rassed  the  Romans,  who  possessed  no 
national  navy  whatever.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  probable  that  the  latter  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  mariners  of  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  among  their  Italian 
dependents  ;  and  their  activity  and  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  soon  enabled  them  to  meet  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea.  In  the  first  naval 
engagement  the  Carthaginians  were 
severely  defeated.  The  Romans,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  their  success,  deprived  their 
enemies  of  Corsica,  and  attacked  their 
settlements  in  Sardinia  ;  and  they  next 
attempted  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  by 
invading  Africa.  The  invading  army 
was  at  first  successful  ;  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  defeated,  and  their  African 
dependents  began  to  fall  from  them. 
But  the  event  of  the  expedition  was,  that 
the  whole  Roman  armament  was  cap¬ 
tured.  For  many  years  after  this,  the 
success  of  the  war  was  various.  The 
Romans  possessed  themselves  of  the 
greater  part  of  Sicily,  but  the  coasts  of 
Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  Carthaginian 
fleets.  At  length  the  war  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  great  naval  victory  which  the 
Romans  gained  off  the  islands  FEgusoe 
or  EEgates,  at  the  W estern  extremity  of 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  submitted, 
241  b.c.,  to  a  peace,  by  which  they 
were  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  islands 
between  that  country  and  Italy,  and  to 
pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Romans 
by  instalments. 
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The  whole  of  Sicily,  with  the  exception 
of  Hiero’s  dominions,  thus  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  Rome.  Sicily  was  the  first  coun¬ 
try  subjected  to  the  Romans  which  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province*.  We 
•will  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  relation  which  the  pro- 
vinces  bore  to  the  supreme  Republic, 
and  the  other  forms  in  which  Rome  exer¬ 
cised  her  power  over  the  several  nations 
which  acknowledged  her  authority. 

§  2.  f  The  Roman  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  the  distinction  between  whom 
was  continually  becoming  less  import¬ 
ant,  enjoyed  R.oman  Citizenship  (Civitas 
Romana).  And  this  Right  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  different  favoured  individuals 
and  states.  Those  citizens  who  dwelt  at 
Rome  were  called  Ingenuous  ( Ingenui ), 
the  others  Municipal  Citizens  ( Muni - 
cipes. — It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
there  were  also  two  other  sorts  of  Mu- 
nieipes).  The  latter  had  thus  two  coun¬ 
tries,  Rome  however  being  always  consi¬ 
dered  their  country  in  a  paramount  sense. 
The  Roman  Citizenship  was  either  the 
Civic  Right  (Jus  Civitatis),  or  the 
Quintal  Right  (Jus  Quiritium).  The 
Quirital  Right  %  comprehended  personal 
liberty,  as  protected  by  the  Roman  insti¬ 
tutions,  the’ capability  of  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  gens  (ix.5.),  the  right  of  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Roman  citizens,  by  which 
the  offspring  became  citizens  too,  and 
its  legal  consequence  of  paternal  power 
according  to  Roman  law,  the  right  of 
legal  property,  the  acquisition  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  it  by  descent  and  bequest, 
and  the  right  to  the  acquisition  of  it  by 
length  of  occupation.  The  Civic  Right, 
besides  these  privileges,  carried  with  it 
the  Census  or  enrolment  in  the  State 
Record  of  Citizens,  military  service  in 
the  legion,  suffrage  in  the  assemblies, 
admissibility  to  civic  honours,  and  the 
participation  in  peculiar  religious  rites. 

The  Right  of  Latium,  or  Latin  Right 
(Jus  Latii),  originally  belonged  to  the 
Latin  allies  of  Rome.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  some  other  states,  upon  their 


*  Cic.  in  Ver.  Act.  II.  Lib.  ii.  1.  2. 
f  This  summary  is  taken  principally  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  First  Book  of  Heineccius’s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Institutes,  entitled  Antiquitatum  Roma- 
narum  Jurisprudentiam  Illustrantium  Syntagma. 
The  authorities  collected  by  him  furnish  ample  means 
of  pursuing  the  subject.”  References  to  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  authorities  may  be  found  fully 
collected  in  Creuzer’s  Abriss  der  Rdmischen  Antiqui- 
taten  (Leips.  and  Damns.  1824.). 

t  Some  antiquaries  consider  the  Quirital  Right 
to  have  been  a  species,  not  of  Citizenship,  but  of  the 
Latin  Right,  which  is  next  described.  See  Creuzer, 
Abr.  Rom.  Ant.  cap.  x.  §  203. 


accession  to  the  alliance  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  compulsion.  Such  were 
the  Hernici,  the  iEqui,  and  the  Osci. 
The  members  of  the  states  under  this 
Right  were  not  enrolled  among  the 
Roman  citizens,  but  had  a  census  of 
their  own.  They  were  called  upon  to 
raise  auxiliary  troops,  which  did  not 
serve  in  the  Roman  legion,  but  as  a 
separate  force.  They  had  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  in  common  with  the  citizens,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  legal  acquisition  and  tenure 
of  property ;  but  they  were  apparently 
liable  to  heavier  imposts.  They  had  also 
a  right  of  voting  at  Rome,  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  much  qualified  and  limited. 
They  elected  from  amongthemselvestheir 
own  magistrates :  and  those  who  had 
borne  certain  of  these  magistracies  were 
entitled  to  become  Roman  citizens*  ;  it  is 
doubtful  when  this  latter  privilege  com¬ 
menced.  There  were  some  annual  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  federation,  in  which  they  and  the 
Romans  joined:  these  were  performed 
on  a  hill  near  Alba.  All  who  enjoyed 
neither  the  Roman  Citizenship,  nor  the 
Latin  Right,  were  called  Foreigners  (Pe- 
regrini ).f 

%  The  inhabitants  of  the  remainder 
of  the  country  South  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Liguria,  seem  to  have  early  pos¬ 
sessed  the  personal  right  of  owning 
property  on  the  same  footing  as  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  districts  wrere  subject  to  the 
Italian  Right  (Jus  Italicum ).  This  im¬ 
plied  the  capability  of  the  land  itself  to 
become  the  subject  of  strict  property  in 
the  Roman  acceptation,  and,  besides, 
freedom  from  land-tax  and  poll-tax,  both 
on  men  and  animals,  and  an  independ¬ 
ent  constitution.  It  is  however  said 
that,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  Ro- 


*  Appian.  B.C.  II.  26. — Strabo,  lib.  IV.  c.  i.  §  12. 
pp.  186,  187;  where  see  Casaubon’s  note. — Maffei, 
Ver  on.  Illus.  Par.  I.  1st.  Ver.  lib.  IV.  p.  66.  (Veron. 
fol.  1732.).  This  explains  an  expression  in  Plin. 
Pan  eg.  37. 

-j-  The  old  word  was  Hostis,  which  afterwards  was 
confined  to  a  foreign  enemy.  But  states  not  con¬ 
nected  by  treaty  were  in  ancient  times  considered  to 
be  enemies.  See  a  remark  as  to  the  Greek  notions  on 
this  point,  viii.  6. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  all  but  those 
possessing  Roman  Citizenship  were  Foreigners.  But 
the  most  usual  classification  of  persons  was  Citizens, 
Latins,  Foreigners.  Heineccius,  with  many  early 
antiquaries,  supposes  that  there  was  also  a  class  of 
persons  subject  to  the  Italian  Right  ( Jus  Italicum ), 
whose  condition  was  intermediate  to  those  of  the 
Latins  and  koreigners.  This  opinion  is  now  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  Italian  Right  is  considered  to  have 
b^en  applicable  to  states  and  districts  rather  than 
persons. 

t  See  Creuzer,  Abr.  R6m.  Ant.  cap.  x.  6  204, 
216,  21/,  218,  219;  and  the  authorities  there.  Sa- 
vigny’s  Memoir,  Abhandl.  hist.-phil.  Kl.  Koiiigl.- 
Preuss.  Akad.  1814-1815.  p.  41.  (Berk  1818.). 
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man  Governor  was  placed  over  the 
states  under  this  Right ;  *  and  the  soil 
was  probably  subject  to  a  tax  upon 
produce,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
of  the  districts  least  remote  from  Rome, 
which  were  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Italia  urbicaria.  The  Italian 
states  were  compelled,  like  the  Latins, 
to  raise  auxiliary  troops  for  the  service 
of  Rome. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  last- 
mentioned  two  Rights  is  uncertain  f; 
perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  both  commenced  with  the  first 
subjection  of  the  several  states  which 
were  regulated  by  them,  but  that  the 
limitations  of  those  Rights  were  modi¬ 
fied  and  more  accurately  defined  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  particularly  upon 
the  establishment  of  relations  of  a  dif 
ferent  kind  between  Rome  and  her  more 
recent  dependencies.  It  wras  natural 
that  the  members  of  the  old  Latin  league 
should,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
states  upon  which  great  severity  was 
exercised,  be  considered  as  less  alien 
and  foreign  to  Rome  than  Campanians 
or  Sammtes:  and,  again,  the  political 
condition  of  those  states,  which  were 
neither  Latin  nor  Provincial,  would  be 
more  strictly  marked  out,  and  might 
perhaps  first  receive  its  technical  title, 
upon  the  creation  of  the  Provincial 
Right ;  since  every  fresh  institution  of 
this  nature  might  require  and  imply  a 
correct  determination  of  whatever  had 
preceded. 

The  next  Right  to  be  described  is  the 
Provincial  Right  ( Jus  Provinciate).  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  officers  sent 
from  Rome  :  there  were  usually  two  of 
these,  one  for  collecting  the  tributes,  the 
other,  who  was  the  superior,  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judicial,  military,  and  general 
authority.  Their  laws  were  enacted, 
either  specially  at  Rome,  or  by  the 
governor  in  the  province*.  These  laws 
were  declared,  sometimes  at  the  time  at 
which  the  province  was  created,  and 
sometimes  as  the  occasion  arose.  The 
inhabitants  of  provinces  were  in  most 


*  Thus,  according’  to  Appian  (B.C.  I.  38.),  Pice- 
num  appears  to  have  been  placed  under  the  authority 
of  Q.  Servilius,  about  ninety  years  before  Christ,  at 
the  time  of  the  Marsic  war.  But  Maffei  disputes 
this.  Veron.  Illus.  Par.  I.  1st.  Ver.  lib.  iii.  p.  44. 

+  See,  as  to  the  Latin  Right,  a  note  at  §  5. 
t  In  the  case  of  the  states  of  Sicily,  which  was  a 
province  particularly  favoured,  no  imposts  were 
exacted  besides  those  which  they  had  borne  before 
their  connection  with  Rome,  the  only  change  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  substitution  of  the  Roman, government 
in  the  place  of  the  former  authorities.  Cic.  in  Ver. 
Act.  II.  lib.  iii.  6.  12-  . 


instances  subject  to  very  heavy  im¬ 
posts,  either  on  their  persons,  or  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  The  lands  them¬ 
selves  were  sometimes  taken  from  them, 
and  Roman  colonies  planted  there ; 
sometimes  the  land  was  leased  to  the 
original  or  new  owners  at  a  heavy 
ground  rent.  Besides  these  taxes,  there 
were,  in  many  instances,  customs,  tolls 
on  mines,  and  various  other  methods  of 
wringing  money  from  the  provincials. 
They  were  also  burdened  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  crowds  of  dependents  upon 
the  governors,  and  with  innumerable 
other  vexations.  The  consequence  was 
that,  although  some  rude  countries  were 
improved  by  being  placed  in  this  relation 
to  Rome,  in  most  instances  the  drain 
upon  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
subject  country  was  so  severe  and  un¬ 
remitting,  that  the  latter  retrograded  in 
wealth,  comfort,  and  civilization,  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  subjection  to 
Rome. 

Throughout  the  districts  subject  to 
these  several  Rights,  there  were  planted 
states  and  cities,  which  maintained  pecu¬ 
liar  relations  to  Rome.  Such  were 
Municipal  Towns,  Colonies,  Prefec¬ 
tures,  and  Federate  States  ( Municipia , 
Colonies,  Prefectures,  Civitates  Fede¬ 
rates). 

The  citizens  of  the  Municipal  Towns, 
or  Municipal  Citizens,  were  of  three 
sorts.  We  have  already  mentioned  one 
class,  who  were  Roman  Citizens.  These 
belonged  to  such  towns  as  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Citi¬ 
zenship.  There  was  a  second  class, 
of  which  the  individuals  were  considered 
foreigners  while  absent  from  Rome,  but 
as  entitled,  when  at  Rome,  to  the  same 
privileges  as  Roman  Citizens,  with  the 
exceptions  of  capacity  for  bearing  ma¬ 
gistracies  and  of  right  of  suffrage.  Those 
of  a  third  class  were  Roman  Citizens  in 
a  very  restricted  sense.  They  had  laws 
and  rights  of  their  own,  and  were  not 
subject  to  those  of  Rome.  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Towns  had  generally  institutions 
analogous,  in  most  respects,  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  forms. 

The  Colonies  were  settlements  planted 
by  the  Romans,  consisting  of  Roman 
Citizens,  or  (though  not  till  times  later 
than  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating) 
of  veteran  soldiers.  The  former  were 
called  Plebeian,  the  latter  Military  Co¬ 
lonies*.  Some  states  also,  without  being 

*  It  seems  that,  from  about  the  100th  year  before 
Christ,  scarcely1  any  but  Military  Colonies  were 
planted.  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.  The  origin  of  the  Pie- 
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Colonies  in  their  origin,  were  placed 
under  the  same  relation  to  Rome.  The 
Colonies  were  usually  governed  bylaws 
enacted  at  Rome,  on  their  first  founda¬ 
tion.  Their  rights  were  those  of  Roman 
Citizenship,  or  Latin.  It  is  not  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained  what  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  exact  privileges  of  those  which 
were  said  to  possess  the  Right  of  Roman 
Citizenship.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  they 
had  the  right  neither  of  suffrage  nor  of 
hearing  honours. 

The  Prefectures  were  governed  by 
officers  sent  from  Rome.  The  degrees 
of  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  were  vari¬ 
ous.  Some  possessed  subordinate  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  councils  :  but  their  situa¬ 
tion,  on  the  whole,  closely  resembled  that 
of  the  Provinces.  There  were  also,  in 
some  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
certain  petty  courts  possessing  a  limited 
local  jurisdiction,  called  Fora  and  Con- 
ciliabuld* * . 

The  Federate  States  were  entirely  free 
and  independent,  except  so  far  as  their 
treaties  with  Rome  bound  them  down  to 
certain  relations.  Their  privileges  ori¬ 
ginated  in  alliances  with  Rome.  When 
the  alliance  was  the  consequence  of  a 
war,  tribute  was  frequently  imposed. 
Among  these  States  there  seem  to  have 
been  some  Latin  towns  not  enjoying 
the  Latin  Right.  Their  citizens  were 
not  personally  connected  with  the  Roman 
institutions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  the  rights  conferred  under 
these  different  titles  were  specially  dimi¬ 
nished  or  augmented.  Thus  the  people 
of  Caere  in  Etruria  were  Roman  citizens 
without  the  right  of  suffrage :  many 
states  under  the  Latin  Right  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  intermarry  with  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  ;  upon  some  of  the  Provincial 
states,  especially  the  colonies  in  the 
Provinces,  the  Italian  Right,  wholly  or 
in  part,  was  bestowed  ;  and  sometimes 
when  a  people  chose  to  adopt  voluntarily 
{  fundus  fieri)  for  its  internal  regulation 
the  laws  of  Rome,  its  relation  to  Rome 
was  also  changed. 

These  rights  varied  at  different  times, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  condition 
of  the  several  countries  was  changed  as 
the  Roman  empire  advanced.  It  is  well 
worth  remarking,  how  closely  the  con¬ 

beian  colonies  appears  from  an  earlier  part  of  the 
present  History  (ix.  5.).  These  were  sometimes 
called  Togatee,  from  the  national  dress  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  Military  Colonies  Sagatcc,  from  the 
4ress  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 

*  Creuzer.  Abr.  Rom.  Ant.  cap.  x.  5  213.  Faccio- 
Ish,  bat,  box,  v.  Conciliabuhim. 


nection  between  Rome  and  her  depen¬ 
dencies  resembled  the  relations  in  which 
(ix.  5.)  the  Patricians  originally  stood  to 
the  Plebeians,  and  probably  the  Ramnes 
and  Tities  to  the  Luceres. 

§  3.  On  the  return  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  troops, 
composed  of  men  of  several  nations  and 
bearing  little  attachment  to  the  state* 
broke  out  into  a  mutiny  on  account  of 
their  pay  being  in  arrear.  Their  force 
was  augmented  from  some  of  the  depen¬ 
dencies  of  Carthage,  and  a  war  ensued,, 
by  which  the  very  existence  of  Carthage 
itself  was  endangered,  and  which  “  far 
exceeded,”  says  Polybius",  “all  others 
of  which  we  have  any  information,  in 
cruelty  and  outrage.”  It  was  put  an 
end  to,  after  lasting  three  years  and 
about  four  months,  principally  by  the 
great  abilities  of  Amilcar  Barca,  a  gene¬ 
ral  who  had  obstinately  defended  Sicily 
during  the  later  part  of  the  first  Punic 
war. 

In  the  course  of  this  terrible  civil  con¬ 
test,  a  body  of  the  insurgents  had  offered 
to  put  into  the  power  of  the  Romans 
Utica  in  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  ;  the  latter  not  being,  it  seems, 
comprehended  in  the  last  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  This  offer  the 
Romans  had  rejected.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in 
Africa,  the  Sardinians  had  expelled  from 
their  island  the  insurgent  troops,  and 
these  fled  to  Italy  and  invited  the  Romans 
to  take  possession  of  Sardinia.  Perhaps 
the  success  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Africa  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  see 
more  plainly  the  importance  of  immedi¬ 
ately  securing  this  island.  They  ‘were 
preparing  an  expedition  thither,  when 
they  learned  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
doing  the  same.  Upon  this  they  passed 
a  vote  of  war  against  Carthage,  and  the 
latter  state  obtained  peace  only  on  the 
terms  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  its  powerful  aggressors.  Sardinia 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Romans:  Cor¬ 
sica  had  probably  been  so  too,  from  the 
end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

§  4.  The  Romans  continued  to  extend 
their  Italian  empire  Northward.  The 
Ligurians  were  defeated,  and  colonies 
were  planted  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on 
each  side  of  the  Eridanus,  or  Padus 
(now  the  Po),  after  the  Gauls  had  been 
repeatedly  worsted.  Sardinia  and  Cor¬ 
sica,  which  had  struggled  in  vain  against 
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the  Roman  sovereignty,  were  finally  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  Province. 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  Istria  and 
Illyricum,  the  districts  on  the  North  and 
East  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  though  they  did  not  be¬ 
come  Provinces.  Both  these  countries 
are  said  to  have  first  provoked  the  enmity 
of  Rome  by  their  piracies.  The  Illy¬ 
rians  were  subdued  in  two  short  wars, 
which  terminated,  the  first  in  228  b.c., 
the  latter  in  219  b.c.  The  important 
towns  were  secured  by  being  put  in  the 
power  of  Illyrian  chieftains  upon  whom 
the  Romans  could  depend.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  war,  the  Romans  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  announcing  the  result  to  the 
Achseans,  kEtolians,  Athenians,  and  Co¬ 
rinthians.  The  success  of  Rome  was, 
for  the  time,  an  event  beneficial  to  the 
states  of  Greece,  as  it  put  a  stop  to  the 
piracies  of  the  Illyrians  which  had  been 
very  prevalent  on  the  Western  coasts. 
The  embassies  were  therefore  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  Corinthians  decreed  that 
the  Romans  should  have  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  Isthmian  games  (v.  4.). 

§  5.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  their  power,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  actively  extending  their  em¬ 
pire  in  another  part  of  Europe.  We  have 
mentioned  (vi.  1.)  that  there  were,  in 
early  times,  Carthaginian  settlements  of 
importance  in  Spain.  That  country, 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names 
of  Hispania  and  Iberia,  had  remained 
for  the  most  part  in  an  uncivilized  state. 
We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  His- 
pani,  or  the  Iberi;  it  is  possible  that 
the  Sicani,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
occupiers  of  Sicily  (vi,2.J,  were  Hispani*. 
The  Celts  had  certainly  extended  them¬ 
selves  South  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were 
closely  connected  with  a  great  Spanish 
race  called  the  Celtiberi  (x.  3.).  It  was 
after  the  termination  of  the  dreadful  civil 
war  in  Africa  (§  3.),  that  Amilcar  led  a 
Carthaginian  army  into  the  Peninsula, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  protecting 
some  of  the  settlements  of  Carthage 
against  the  inland  tribes.  He  built 
Barceno, the  modern  Barcelona;  and,  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  years,  brought  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  under 
the  authority  of  Carthage.  This  great 
soldier  perished  in  an  engagement  with 
one  of  the  Spanish  tribes,  and  was  suc- 


*  Virgil  twice  mentions  the  Sicani  as  a  Latin  race 
C*n.  vii.  795,  viii.  828.)  ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iii.  9.) 
mentions  an  Alban  people  of  that  name.  This  might 
suggest  a  suspicion  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
Siceli.  See  Wachsmutb,  Gesch.  Rom.  p.  75. 


ceeded  by  Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law.  As- 
drubal  was  also  successful  in  extending 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain.  He 
founded  the  town  of  New  Carthage,  now 
Carthagena.  The  Romans,  alarmed  at 
Asdrubal’s  progress,  persuaded  him  to 
engage,  by  treaty,  not  to  advance  North 
of  the  Iberus,  now  the  Ebro.  Asdrubal 
was  afterwards  assassinated  by  a  Gaul, 
upon  which  the  command  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army  was  bestowed  on  Han¬ 
nibal  the  son  of  Amilcar.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  was  the  most  terrible 
enemy  whom  the  Romans  had  encoun¬ 
tered  since  the  destruction  of  their  city 
by  the  Gauls.  He  continued,  with  equal 
success,  the  policy  of  his  father  and  bro¬ 
ther,  until  the  Romans  interfered  on  be¬ 
half  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in  their  alliance, 
though  South  of  the  Ebro.  Hannibal, 
who  had  become  master  of  all  the  other 
country  within  this  river,  was  besieging 
the  town.  He  disregarded  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Rome;  and  an  application 
made  by  the  Romans  to  Carthage  was 
equally  useless.  Saguntum  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  war  was  once  more  de¬ 
clared  between  the  two  republics,  218 
b.c.,  about  the  time  that  the  Romans 
put  a  successful  end  to  the  second  Illy- 
ryian  war  (§  4.),  and  the  year  after  the 
peace  between  Philip,  the  Acheeans,  and 
.ZEtolians,  and  their  respective  allies 
(xii.  3.). 

The  second  Punic  war  was  waged 
with  much  greater  activity  and  vigour, 
on  both  sides,  than  the  first.  Both 
countries  had  greatly  augmented  their 
resources  during  the  interval ;  and,  when 
the  contest  was  renewed,  the  scene  of 
war  was  no  longer  a  disputed  province 
merely,  but  each  state  aimed  its  blows 
directly  at  the  heart  of  its  adversary’s 
empire.  Hannibal  established  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Gallic  tribes  South 
of  the  Alps,  determining  to  make  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  the  base  of  his  operations 
against  Rome.*  The  inhabitants  of  those 
dist  ricts  were  eager  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  were  ready 
to  assist  him  by  contributing,  not  only 
the  resources  of  their  fertile  soil,  but 
the  personal  services  of  their  warlike 
population.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ibe¬ 
rus  with  a  mixed  army  of  Africans  and 
Spaniards,  amounting  to  ninety  thousand 
foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse.  He 
forced  his  way  to  the  Pyrenees,  crossed 
that  mountain  chain,  and  entered  Trans- 


*  See  the  Review  of  Baron  de  Jomini’s  Traite  des 
Grandes  Operations  Militaires.  Edinb.  Rev.  yoi. 
xxxv.  No.  70.  pp.  384,  5,  6. 
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alpine  Gaul.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Romans  had  prepared  two  armaments 
for  the  invasion  of  Africa  and  Spain. 
But  that  intended  for  Spain  was  di¬ 
verted  by  an  insurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul:  and  a  fresh  force  was  sent  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  (now 
the  Rhone),  to  check  the  progress  of 
Hannibal  through  Transalpine  Gaul. 
In  the  latter  object  the  Romans,  al¬ 
though  supported  by  the  natives,  en¬ 
tirely  failed ;  Hannibal  contrived  to 
cross  the  Rhodanus,  marched  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and,  after  ascend¬ 
ing  the  Isara,  or  modern  Isere,  as  far  as 
the  central  chain  of  the  Alps,  he  crossed 
the  ridge  at  the  mountain  of  Little  St. 
Bernard.  Hence  he  descended  into 
Italy  along  the  Duria  Major,  now  the 
Dora  Baltea,  and  finally  moved  by 
the  valley  now  called  the  valley  of 
Aosta*  to  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Padus  (orEridanus,  now  the  Po),  where 
this  extraordinary  march  was  concluded. 
Its  success  was  certainly  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  aid  which  Hannibal 
derived  from  a  friendly  tribe  in  Trans¬ 
alpine  Gaul;  yet  he  was  opposed  by 
other  native  tribes,  both  in  that  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  mountain  labyrinths  of 
the  Alps.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  terrible  barrier  had  never  been 
crossed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
how  great  an  extent  of  hostile  coun¬ 
try  was  to  be  traversed  from  the  Iberus 
to  the  Isara,  before  the  ascent  |com- 
menced,  this  march  will  appear,  if  not 
the  most  wonderful,  the  most  striking 
exploit  in  the  history  of  ancient  war- 
fare.j 

The  Carthaginian  army  on  its  arrival 
in  Italy  amounted  to  only  twenty-six 
thousand  men,  a  great  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  force  having  been  left  to  secure  the 
conquests  in  Spain,  and  the  remainder 
having  been  dreadfully  reduced  by  their 
sufferings  and  battles.  Hannibal,  how¬ 
ever,  having  forced  the  Romans  to  re¬ 
treat,  was  zealously  aided  by  the  Gauls. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  armament, 
which  was  collected  in  Sicily  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Africa,  was  recalled.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia 
near  Placentia  (now  Piacenza),  in  which 
the  Roman  army  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  which  gave  Hannibal  the 
complete  possession  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
In  his  next  campaign  he  crossed  the 


*  From  Aosta,  formerly  Augusta  Prae  tori  a,  a  town 
built  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  after 
Hannibal’s  march. 


Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  completely 
destroyed  another  Roman  army  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus.  He  then  traversed 
the  country  Eastward  as  far  as  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea,  "and  moved  along  the  coast 
into  Apulia,  thus  exhibiting  to  the  more 
recent  dependencies  of  Rome  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  army  which  had  repeatedly 
routed  the  forces  of  the  sovereign  re¬ 
public.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  that 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  invaders 
would  produce  a  general  rising  against 
Rome,  as  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  had  done 
before:  but  he  avoided  the  Latin  dis¬ 
tricts,  considering,  probably,  from  their 
long  connexion  with  Rome,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  joining  the  cause  of  Carthage. 
He  laid  waste  Apulia,  Samnium,  and 
Campania,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  army  commanded  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  was  contented  with 
watching  his  movements  and  checking 
them  as  far  as  was  possible.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  not  adhered  to  by  the  successors 
of  Fabius.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Cannae,  a  towTn  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Aufidus  (now  the  Ofanto)  in  Apulia, 
216  b.c.  Here  a  great  Roman  army 
was  utterly  annihilated.  More  than 
seventy  thousand  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies  were  slaughtered  in  this 
dreadful  fight,  and  ten  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  terrible  blow 
was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  and  several  of  the  southern 
states  of  Italy.  Had  the  example  been 
generally  followed,  the  downfall  of  Rome 
would  have  been  certain.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  colonies*,  and  the 
old  allies,  remained  firm;  and  Rome 
herself  maintained  the  fearful  struggle 
with  unshaken  constancy. 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  died  during 
the  war.  After  his  death,  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  had  been  subject  to  him 
joined  the  Carthaginians.  The  war  in 
this  island  terminated  in  favour  of  the 


*  There  were  then,  according  to  Livy  (xxvii.  9, 
10),  thirty  Roman  colonies  :  twelve  of  these  refused 
to  continue  their  contribution  of  men  and  money; 
the  other  eighteen  declared  their  readiness  to  obey 
the  Senate,  and  were  publicly  thanked.  The  names 
of  the  eighteen  are  mentioned  by  Livy:  one  is  in 
Lucania,  three  in  Apulia,  one  in  Campania,  two  in 
Samnium,  two  in  Picennm,  two  in  Umbria,  one  in 
Etruria,  and  two  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  the  other  four 
are  in  Latium.  Savigny  considers  that  these  eight, 
een  colonies  then  received  the  privileges  Which  dis¬ 
tinguished  those  who  were  under  the  Latin  Right 
from  the  Foreigners  (see  §  2),  and  that  till  that  time 
there  were  only  the  two  grades  of  Citizens  and 
Foreigners.  Abhandl.  hist.-plril.  Kl.  Kbnigl.-Preuss. 
Akad.  1812-1813,  p.201.  (Berlin,  181b.) 
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Romans.  Syracuse  was  taken  by  storm, 
212  b.c.,  and  the  whole  of  Sicily  became 
a  Roman  province. 

Of  the  Roman  army  which  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  check  Hannibal  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  the  greater  part  had 
been  sent  to  Spain.  This  was  a  wise,  as 
well  as  bold  policy.  The  Carthaginians 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
on  their  wars  by  mercenary  forces,  and 
Spain  was  always  *  considered  to  supply 
these  in  perfection  and  abundance.  The 
Carthaginians  therefore  found  in  their 
connexion  with  Spain  the  most  effectual 
means  of  throwing  into  the  scale  their 
great  pecuniary  superiority;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  if  Rome,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  war  in  Italy,  had  aban¬ 
doned  Spain  to  Carthage,  the  latter 
would  have  been  able  to  overwhelm  her 
adversary  by  the  incessant  renewal  of 
her  armies.  But  the  Romans  car¬ 
ried  on  the  contest  in  Spain  against 
Carthage  with  success,  till  the  Scipios, 
two  brothers  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  were  cut  off.  After  this  the 
command  was  given  in  that  country  to 
Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
generals  who  had  thus  perished.  He 
restored  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  and 
conquered  all  the  Carthaginian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Spain  except  (fades,  now 
Cadiz.  During  his  operations,  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  army,  under  Asdrubal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  quitted  Spain, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and 
entered  Italy.  Had  Asdrubal  succeeded 
in  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  event  of  the  war  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  fatal  to  Rome.  But  he 
was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army,  in 
a,  battle  fought  near  the  river  Metaurus, 
in  the  North  of  Umbria,  207  B.C., 
a  victory  which  the  Romans  owed  to  an 
extraordinary  march  by  which  Claudius 
Nero,  one  of  the  Roman  consuls,  un¬ 
expectedly  united  a  large  force  under  his 
command  to  that  which  was  watching 
Asdrubal.  For  some  time  after  this  event, 
the  two  contending  republics  (although 
some  embellishments  have  been  devised 
for  this  part  of  the  history)  seem  to  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  languid  hostility, 
each  too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  de¬ 
cisive  operations.  The  Romans  gradu¬ 
ally  recovered  their  authority  over  the 
revolted  dependencies,  though  Hannibal 
made  one  sudden  attempt  to  carry 
Rome  itself.  Finally,  Hannibal  with¬ 
drew  to  the  South  of  the  country  of  the 


Bruttii,  where  he  was  little  disturbed. 
But  Publius  Scipio,  after  restoring 
the  Roman  fortunes  in  Spain,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  persuaded  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  adopt  that  policy  which  had 
been  before  then  successful  in  checking 
the  Carthaginian  conquests.  He  in 
vaded  Africa  with  a  Roman  army.  Here 
he  was  supported  by  Masinissa,  a  Nu- 
midian  prince.  The  Carthaginians  were 
aided  by  another  Numidian  army  under 
Syphax.  Scipio  surprised  the  allies  by 
night,  burnt  their  camps,  and  destroyed, 
in  the  conflagration  and  battle  which 
ensued,  almost  the  whole  of  both  armies, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  ninety  thousand 
men*.  This  success  was  followed  up 
by  other  victories,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  where  he  had  been  for  fifteen 
years.  They  recalled  also  Mago,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Hannibal,  who  had  effected  a 
rising  among  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and 
Ligurians,  but  had  recently  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Romans.  Mago  did  not  live 
to  return  to  Africa.  Hannibal  brought 
his  own  army  over,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Zama,  in  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  after  this,  in  201  b.c., 
the  Carthaginians  submitted  to  the 
peace  dictated  by  Scipio,  who  received 
the  surname  of  Africanus  from  his 
great  victories  in  Africa.  The  terms 
were  such  as  were  to  be  expected 
from  a  victorious  enemy  after  so  fear¬ 
ful  a  contest.  The  Carthaginians,  be¬ 
sides  submitting  to  a  heavy  impost 
and  other  humiliations,  gave  up  their 
navy,  and  consented  not  to  wage  war 
without  the  leave  of  the  Romans.  Thus 
ended  the  second  Punic  war,  one  of  the 
most  important  crises  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  cannot  be  safely  asserted 
that,  if  Rome  had  been  captured  by 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginians  would  have 
raised  so  vast  an  empire  as  that  which 
their  adversaries  soon  possessed;  for 
Carthage  seems  never  to  have  been  able 
steadily  to  retain  any  foreign  conquest. 
Rome  owed  her  preservation  to  the  libe¬ 
ral  system  which  she  had  adopted  with 
respect  to  many  of  her  allies:  Carthage 
had  not  one  single  ally  of  this  sort ;  and 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  principle 
of  her  policy  would  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased  by  an  extension  of  her  swayf. 
The  utmost  that  she  could  have  effected 
would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  ascendancy  in  Italy :  and  this  of 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  90. 


*  Polyb.  XIV.  1,  5,  6. 
f  See  Machiavelli,  Discors.  ii.  4. 
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itself  would  have  spared  much  misery 
to  many  nations  which  afterwards  were 
absorbed  in  the  empire  of  Rome.  But, 
if  the  alternative  was  merely  whether  the 
civilized  world  was  to  be  governed  by 
Rome  or  Carthage,  the  result  of  this 
contest  was  undoubtedly  a  happy  event 
for  mankind. 

Chapter  XV. 

§  1.  War  of  the  Romans  and  JEtolians 
against  Philip  King  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  Achceans ;  War  of  the 
Romans,  JEtolians,  and,  Achceans, 
against  Philip— §  2.  Conduct  of  the 
Romans  in  Greece ;  War  of  the 
Romans  and  Achceans,  against  An- 
tiochus  King  of  Syria,  and  the 
JEtolians;  War  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Galatians. — §  3.  War  of 
the  Romans  and  their  Allies,  against 
Perseus  King  of  Macedonia  ;  Dis¬ 
memberment  of  Macedonia ;  The 
Romans  in  Epirus ;  Treatment  of 
Rhodes  by  the  Romans. — §  4.  Wars 
of  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
Wars  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Ligurians. — §  5.  Destruction  of  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  Roman  Provinces  of  Achaia 
and  Macedonia. — $  6.  Third  Punic 
War ;  Roman  Province  of  Africa. — 
§  7.  Lusitanian  and  Numantine 
Wars. 

§  1.  We  have  already  (xiv.  4.)  men¬ 
tioned  the  Roman  successes  in  Illyri- 
cum.  During  the  war  of  Philip  with 
the  rEtolians  (xiii.  3.),  he  was  assisted  by 
two  Illyrian  princes,  Seerdilaidas  and 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  former  had 
been  previously  an  ally  of  the  PEtolians, 
but  had  disagreed  with  them:  the  latter 
had  been  put  by  the  Romans  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  several  Illyrian  cities  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Illyrian  war ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards,  by  his  piracies,  infringed  the 
treaty  with  Rome  ;  and,  by  the  event  of 
the  second  Illyrian  war,  he  was  driven 
from  his  dominions,  and  took  refuge 
with  Philip.  The  Romans  demanded 
that  Philip  should  give  him  up,  which 
the  Macedonian  prince  refused  to  do. 
In  the  year  217  b.c.,  in  which  peace 
was  made  between  the  contending 
nations  of  Greece  (xiii.  3.),  Hannibal 
won  the  battle  at  the  Lake  Thra- 
symenus  (xiv.  5.).  About  the  same 
time,  Seerdilaidas  had  quarrelled  with 
Philip,  who,  after  worsting  him,  esta¬ 
blished  some  garrisons  in  Illyricum.  The 
Romans  espoused  the  cause  of  Scerdi- 
laidas.  In  the  year  216  b,  c.,  the  dread¬ 


ful  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought  (xiv.  5.). 
Soon  after  this,  Philip  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  victorious  Carthaginian  general 
in  Campania;  and,  in  215  b.c.,  an  alli¬ 
ance  was  concluded  between  Hannibal 
and  Philip.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
the  parties  were  to  carry  on  war  jointly 
against  the  Romans  :  according  to  Livy’s 
version  of  it*,  Philip  agreed  to  pass  with 
a  great  fleet  over  to  Italy  and  lay  w'aste 
the  coast ;  Rome,  with  all  Italy  and  the 
whole  of  the  booty,  was  to  belong  to 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians ;  and 
the  cities  on  the  Grecian  continent,  with 
the  islands  adjacent  to  Macedonia,  were 
to  be  subject  to  Philip,  who  was  to  name 
the  states  in  Greece  that  were  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  allies  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy. 

Philip’s  position  at  this  moment  was 
certainly  one  which  might  have  ena¬ 
bled  a  man  of  very  inferior  talents 
to  raise  Macedonia  to  a  high  rank  among 
contemporary  nations.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign,  his  great  military  skill, 
and  a  policy  both  able  and  generous,  had 
gained  him  much  popularity  in  Greece. 
The  desperate  conflict  which  the  two 
great  republics  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were  carrying  on,  presented  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  establishing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Macedonia  in  the  countries 
to  the  West.  But  his  moderation 
had  not  been  proof  against  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  his  fortune.  His  character 
had  rapidly  changed  for  the  worse,  and 
his  allies  had  found  reason  to  dread 
his  power,  and  regret  his  successes. 
The  Romans,  though  exhausted  by  the 
horrible  carnage  and  devastation  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  struggling  for 
their  very  existence  with  the  terrible 
enemy  who  wras  now  leading  on  their 
revolted  dependents,  adhered  to  their 
usual  policy  of  maintaining  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  foreign  countries.  Though 
they  could  not  afford  to  send  a  large 
force  to  Greece,  they  dispatched  some 
troops  and  ships  thither,  and  engaged 
both  the  PEtolians  and  Lacedaemonians 
in  hostilities  with  Philip. 

The  Romans  also  drew  into  their 


*  XXIII.  33.  Polybius  appears  to  have  given  a 
full  copy  of  the  treaty  (vii.  2.);  the  articles  added, 
by  Livy  are  probably  introduced  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
bellishment,  and  they  are  scarcely  consistent  with 
what  does  appear  in  Polybius;  for,  according  to  the- 
latter,  Hannibal  stipulates  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
Celts  and  Ligurians,  and  some  Italian  communities, 
as  independent  allies.  That  a  treaty  should  have 
been  made  public,  avowing  the  design  of  subjecting 
Italy  to  Carthage,  is  hardly  credible,  and  quite  at 
variance  with  the  views  which  Hannibal  professed. 
See  Polyb.  iii.  77,  85. 
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alliance  Attalus,  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
a  prince  of  considerable  power,  although 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  had  been 
reduced  by  the  contest  in  which  the 
Syrians  had  recovered  a  great  part  of 
the  countries  formerly  belonging  to  them 
in  Asia  Minor  (xiii.  5.).  He  sent  a 
fleet,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans 
and  their  confederates.  The  Acarnanians 
and  the  Achfean  League  were  united 
with  Philip,  who  however  was  sub¬ 
jected,  as  indeed  Macedonia  seems  always 
to  have  been,  to  incessant  annoyance 
from  the  barbarian  tribes  dwelling  on  his 
frontier.  Philip  had  also  a  valuable  ally 
in  Prusias,  the  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
occupied  the  attention  of  Attalus  in 
Asia.  Aratus,  the  late  leader  of  the 
Acheeans,  was  dead ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  by  Philip,  from  a 
dislike  of  his  independent  character. 
But  his  place  was  now  supplied  by 
Phiiopoemen,  a  man  of  equally  upright 
character  and  much  greater  military 
skill.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  de¬ 
feated  by  him,  and  Machanidas,  the 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  (as  he  was  called), 
was  killed  in  the  action.  Philip,  though 
not  uniformly  successful,  obtained  ad¬ 
vantages  against  the  rEtolians  ;  and  at 
last  a  peace  was  concluded  in  Greece, 
208  b. c. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  had 
been  checked  in  his  attempts  upon 
Ccele- Syria  and  Palestine  by  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  king  of  Egypt  (xiii.  5.).  The 
latter  prince  died,  leaving  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  a  child  only  five  years  old,  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Upon  this 
Philip  and  Antiochus  formed  a  league 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Ptolemy  between  them.  The 
Egyptian  court  applied  to  the  Romans, 
who  took  Ptolemy  under  their  tutelage, 
and  sent  embassies  to  the  kings  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Syria,  insisting  upon  their 
abandoning  their  design.  An  army  in 
the  Egyptian  service  was  at  first  suc¬ 
cessful  against  the  Syrian  forces  in  Coele- 
Syria,  till  Antiochus,  abandoning  a  war 
which  he  was  waging  against  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus,  the  ally  of  Rome, 
completely  overran  Ccele- Syria  and 
Palestine.  A  war  also  broke  out,  in 
which  Philip  and  Prusias  the  king' of 
Bithynia  were  engaged  against  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians.  The  Acarnanians 
joined  the  former;  the  Athenians,  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  the  iEto- 
lians,  the  latter.  And  now  the  Roman 
successes  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Africa  enabled  them  to  exert  themselves 


more  decidedly  in  Gieece.  Their  cause 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Acheeans,  who  abandoned 
the  alliance  which  thay  had  so  long 
maintained  with  Macedonia.  Other 
Greek  states  were  persuaded  or  forced 
to  join  the  Romans.  At  length,  Fia- 
mininus,  the  Roman  general,  entirely 
defeated  Philip  at  Cynoscephalse,  in 
Thessaly ;  the  Acarnanians  were  also 
overpowered  by  the  Roman  forces  ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
preponderance  of  Macedonia  was  put  an 
end  to.  But  neither  the  HStolians  nor 
any  other  Grecian  people  were  allowed 
to  take  the  lead  in  Greece.  In  196  b.c. 
the  Romans  announced  that  they  gave 
liberty  to  the  Greek  states  which  had 
been  subject  to  Philip ;  and  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  retaining  two  gar¬ 
risons.  They  were  now  indeed  dis¬ 
closing  and  carrying  into  effect,  step  by 
step,  the  policy  which  on  so  many  occa¬ 
sions  succeeded  in  enlarging  their  em¬ 
pire.  By  gradually  weakening  the  strong 
states,  and  conferring  benefits  only  on 
those  who  could  not  be  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  but  might  be  useful  allies,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
every  nation  in  its  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  some  other.  Thus  state 
after  state  became,  first  an  ally,  then  a 
dependent,  until  at  last,  upon  offering  to 
exercise  some  independent  right,  it  was 
treated  as  contumacious,  and  its  subjec¬ 
tion  was  formally  completed*.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  their  victory  over  Philip, 
the  Romans  found  an  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
plying  their  system  on  a  still  larger  scale., 
§  2.  About  the  time  at  which  the 
Romans  were  bringing  the  contest  in 
Greece  to  an  end,  Antiochus  the  Great 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Egyptians,  by  the 
terms  of  which  his  daughter  was  to  be 
married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  on  his 
attaining  a  proper  age,  and  the  newly- 
conquered  provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine  were  then  to  be  restored  to 
Egypt.  Antiochus  however  continued 
his  efforts  to  extend  his  power  in  Asia 
Minor.  Having  taken  possession  of  the 
most  important  towns  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  that  country,  he  occupied  Ephe¬ 
sus,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
Egyptian  dominions  in  Ioniaf.  He  then 
attacked  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  which 
were  then  independent  states,  and  he 


*  See  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  les  Causes 
de  la  Grandeur  des  Romains,  et  de  leur  Decadence, 
chap.  vi.  Montesquieu  is  a  safe  guide  nearly  through¬ 
out  this  chapter. 

-j-  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sehr.  I.  29 3. 
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took  measures  for  establishing  a  strong 
central  post  at  Lysimachia  in  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Chersonese  in  Europe.  This  place 
had  remained  in  the  power  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  after  his  war  with  Seleucus 
Callinicus  (xiii.  4) :  it  had  afterwards 
become  independent,  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  had 
joined  the  .ZEtolians.  Philip  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  garrison  there,  still  later ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
place  during  the  pressure  of  the  late 
war,  and  it  had  been  laid  in  ruins 
by  the  Thracians*.  The  Romans  inter¬ 
fered,  and  required  Antiochus  to  give  up 
what  belonged  to  Philip  and  Ptolemy, 
and  to  leave  the  Asiatic  Greeks  unmo¬ 
lested.  Some  of  the  arguments  which 
their  ambassadors  urged  are  very  remark¬ 
able,  as  well  as  the  language  which  was 
used  in  answer.  The  Romans  said  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous,  if  Antiochus  were 
to  obtain  the  prizes  of  the  war  against 
Philip,  which  belonged  to  the  Romans ; 
that  he  ought  to  abstain  from  attacking 
the  independent  states  ;  and  that  they 
could  not  understand  his  object  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  to  the  European  coast  with  so 
large  a  force  unless  he  meant  to  attack 
the  Romans.  Antiochus  claimed  Lysi¬ 
machia  as  an  ancient  possession  of  his 
ancestor  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  right  of 
his  victory  over  Lysimachus,  eighty 
or  ninety  years  before  (viii.  7.);  he 
demanded  that  the  Romans  would  not 
busy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  Asia, 
since  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  those 
of  Italy ;  he  insisted  that  the  Greek 
states  of  Asia  ought  to  receive  their 
liberty  not  from  the  Romans,  but  from 
his  own  bounty ;  and  he  further  said  that 
he  and  Ptolemy  would  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  each  other.  And 
finally  he  refused  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  Romans  as  judges.  Such 
were  the  principles  which  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  East  and  West  avowed. 

During  the  last  war  between  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Rome,  Philip  had  given  up 
Argos  to  Nabis,  a  man  who  had  become 
Tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  The  ancient 
hatred  of  the  Argives  to  Lacedaemon  was 
still  further  exasperated  by  the  conduct 
of  Nabis,  who  exercised  his  dominion 
without  moderation  or  mercy.  The 
Romans,  who  now  professed  themselves 
the  arbitrators  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
were  called  upon  by  the  Athenians 
and  Achaeans  to  effect  the  restitution 
of  Argos  to  the  Achaean  league.  The 


W  *  Polyb.  XV.  23. 
XXXIII.  38,  Niebuhr, 


XVII.  3.  Liv.  XXXII.  34. 
Kl.  Schr,  I.  294. 


Romans  and  their  allies,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ./Etolians,  made  war  upon 
Nabis,  who  was  forced  to  give  up  Argos 
and  to  accept  of  very  humiliating  terms 
of  peace.  This  was  followed  by  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  forces  from 
Greece,  and  the  evacuation  of  every  fort 
which  they  had  held  ;  the  object  of  the 
republic  having  probably  been  as  fully 
gained  as  was  then  thought  safe.  A 
severe  contest  with  Antiochus  was  evi¬ 
dently  impending;  the  AStolians  wrere 
dissatisfied  with  almost  all  that  had  been 
done  since  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae ; 
and  it  wras  clearly  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  that  the  confidence  of  the 
other  Grecian  allies  should  be  conci¬ 
liated,  than  that  two  or  three  strong 
posts  should  be  secured  by  Roman  gar¬ 
risons.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Rome  towards  the  Greeks  is  almost  con* 
elusive  against  a  more  charitable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  conduct,  which,  for  the 
time,  certainly  did  appear  to  be  frank 
and  generous.  Almost  every  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome,  at 
this  very  important  period  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  of  deep  interest. 

The  yEtolians  very  soon  renewed  the 
disputes  in  Greece.  After  inciting  Nabis 
to  a  war  against  the  Achaeans,  they 
treacherously  murdered  him,  and  seized 
upon  Lacedaemon.  The  Lacedaemonians 
immediately  joined  the  Achaeans.  The 
Romans,  having  been  called  upon  by 
their  allies  to  take  part  against  the  rEto- 
lians,  sent  a  force  into  Greece.  On  the 
other  side,  the  vEtolians  called  in  Anti¬ 
ochus.  That  prince  had  lately  received 
Hannibal  at  his  court.  Hannibal  had 
effected  some  reforms  in  the  internal 
polity  of  Carthage ;  but  his  enemies  had 
accused  him  to  the  Romans  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  renew  the  war.  The  Romans 
sent  to  Carthage  to  arraign  him ;  and 
Hannibal,  distrusting  either  his  cause  or 
his  judges,  fled  to  Antiochus,  and  fur¬ 
ther  excited  his  enmity  to  Rome.  His 
counsel  to  the  king  was,  that  a  force 
should  be  sent  to  Africa,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Carthaginians  to  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  that  then  Italy  should  be  at¬ 
tacked,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
Antiochus  did  not  comply  with  this  ad¬ 
vice;  he  agreed,  however,  to  join  the 
vEtolians,  and  a  general  war  ensued,  191 
b.  c.  On  one  side  were  Antiochus,  the 
AStolian  confederacy,  and  the  Boeotians  ; 
on  the  other,  the  Romans,  their  re¬ 
maining  Grecian  allies,  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  perhaps  was  person- 
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ally  exasperated  against  Antioehus,  and 
who  indeed  had  not  then  the  means 
of  judging  which  of  the  contending 
parties  would  be  the  more  dangerous  to 
Macedonia.  Antioehus  passed  over  into 
Greece  ;  but  he  was  routed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Thermopylae,  and  returned  to 
Asia.  He  was  almost  universally  un¬ 
successful  at  sea ;  and  the  Roman  army 
passed  over  into  Asia,  and  completely 
defeated  him  at  Magnesia,  near  Mount 
Sipylus,  in  Lydia.  He  then  submitted 
to  a  peace,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  his  possessions  on  the  North 
and  West  of  Mount  Taurus5",  and  to  pay 
heavy  sums  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
king  of  Pergamus.  To  the  latter  was 
assigned  a  considerable  part  of  the  con¬ 
quests  in  Asia  and  Europe ;  some  of  the 
Greek  states  of  Asia  were  left  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  the  Rhodians  obtained  Lycia 
and  nearly  all  Caria.  Antioehus  was  also 
obliged  to  surrender  up  almost  all  his 
navy.  Many  other  degrading  stipula¬ 
tions  wTere  contained  in  the  treaty ;  the 
very  worst  of  these  was  an  engagement 
to  give  up  the  persons  of  certain  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  was 
the  great  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginian, 
however,  escaped  to  the  court  of  Pru- 
sias  king  of  Bithynia.  Soon  after,  the 
ZEtolians  submitted  to  Rome,  and  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependent 
allies.  Their  power  in  Greece  had  been 
exclusively  founded  on  their  warlike 
qualities  ;  it  had  commenced  at  the  same 
time  with  the  decline  of  the  nobler  states ; 
and  their  history  presents  little  but  a 
persevering,  and  by  no  means  politic, 
course  of  unprincipled  selfishness.  The 
peace  of  the  Romans  with  Antioehus, 
after  some  delay,  was  finally  concluded 
in  the  year  188  b.  c.  ;  that  with  the  JEto- 
lians,  in  the  preceding  year.  Cephal- 
lenia,  Zacynthus,  and  other  islands  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  Italy,  became  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  Rome. 

The  Galatians  (xiii.  4.)  were  attacked 
Hy  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  Rome  had 
completely  secured  the  submission  of 
Antioehus.  “  Not  only,”  says  Livyf, 

“  had  the  Galatians  given  aid  to  An- 
tiochus,  but,  moreover,  they  were  of  such 
unsubdued  resolution,  that,  unless  their 
strength  had  been  broken,  it  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose  to  have  removed  An- 
tiochus  beyond  Mount  Taurus.”  “  Whe- 


*  The  exact  boundaries  are  not  ascertainable. 
There  is  an  hiatus  in  Polybius  (Excerp.  Leg.  35.), 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  Livy  (XXXVIII. 
3£.)  is  corrupt  and  unintelligible. 
fXXXVlJU.  12. 


ther,”  says  Floras  *,  “  they  had  been 
among  the  auxiliaries  of  Antioehus,  or 
whether  Manlius,  the  Roman  consul, 
pretended  that  they  had  been  found  so, 
from  his  own  desire  of  obtaining  a  tri¬ 
umph,  is  doubtful.”  There  was,  perhaps, 
a  degree  of  historical  interest  attached 
to  the  conquest,  from  their  being  the 
descendants  of  the  warlike  savages  who 
had  sacked  Rome  in  388  b.  c.  (xii.  4.). 
They  were  beaten,  after  an  irregular  re¬ 
sistance,  and  were  commanded  not  to 
make  incursions  on  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

In  the  general  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Asia,  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  was  included.  He  had  assisted 
Antioehus  during  the  war ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  of 
which  however  half  wras  afterwards 
taken  off. 

This  peace  left  Rome  not  only  in  the 
actual  possession  of  a  more  extended 
dominion,  but  in  a  relation  to  other 
nations  which  had  never  before  been 
acknowledged.  All  the  Asiatic  states 
on  the  Roman  side  of  Mount  Taurus 
had  sent  embassies  to  her  commanders, 
and  had  recognised  her  as  the  arbitrator 
of  the  terms  which  they  were  mutually 
to  observe.  Her  position  in  Greece  was 
similar.  And  thus,  in  the  very  few 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  her  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  had  been  extended 
over  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude.  The 
nature  of  that  power  may  be  estimated  by 
a  mean  tragedy  which  the  Romans  per¬ 
formed  a  few  years  after  this  peace.  A 
war  had  occurred  between  Eumenes 
the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Prusias  the 
king  of  Bithynia.  Hannibal  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  latter  prince. 
The  Romans,  in  settling  the  quarrel,  de* 
manded  that  Hannibal  should  be  given 
up  to  themselves;  Prusias  dared  not 
refuse  ;  and  that  extraordinary  man  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  foes. 

§  3.  Before  long,  it  appeared  that 
Philip,  by  his  submission  to  Rome,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  had  given  her 
against  Antioehus,  had  purchased  for 
Macedonia  no  more  than  a  short  immu¬ 
nity.  A  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
Eumenes  the  king  of  Pergamus,  as  to 
certain  towns  in  Thrace,  which  had  been 
lost  by  Antioehus  in  the  late  war.  Besides 
this,  some  towns,  which  Philip  had  in  the 
same  war  delivered  from  the  dominion  of 
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the  EEtolians,  complained  that  they  had 
fallen  under  his  power.  Roman  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed,  who  decided 
against  Philip.  He  yielded  to  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Perseus.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  declared  war  against  this  prince 
upon  pretexts  which  are  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  Eu- 
menes  was  instrumental  in  creating, 
or  at  any  rate  maturing,  the  quarrel 
which  held  out  such  fair  prospects  of 
advantage  to  Rome.  The  Achseans 
had  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Lycurgus  in  189  b.  c.  They 
had  also  suppressed  an  attempt  of  the 
Messenians  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  league.  In  every  transaction  in 
Greece,  whether  invited  or  not,  the 
Romans  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  interference ;  and  their  dispute  with 
Perseus  seems  to  have  commenced  on 
the  same  principle.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  good  wall  of  the 
Acheeans,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
shewn  to  the  Macedonians  every  symp¬ 
tom  of  hatred  short  of  actual  war.  The 
Romans  encouraged  the  Achseans  to 
persevere  in  this  policy,  and  Eumenes 
represented  to  the  former  that  Perseus 
was  augmenting  his  resources.  His 
complaints  were  favourably  received  by 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  also  that  Perseus 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  assassination 
of  Eumenes.  War  was  declared,  172 
B.  c.  Perseus  was  at  first  joined  by  the 
Boeotians,  but  their  courage  failed  them, 
and  thev  abandoned  his  cause.  This  did 
not  save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  who  punished  such  individuals 
as  had  been  active,  against  them,  and 
broke  up  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  contest,  Perseus 
obtained  some  successes,  upon  which 
he  offered  to  make  peace  on  the  same 
terms  with  those  which  had  been  ex¬ 
acted  from  Philip.  The  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  demanded  that  he  should  submit 
to  the  discretion  of  the  senate,  thus 
acting  upon  the  avowed  Roman  prin¬ 
ciple  of  increasing  the  arrogance  of 
their  tone  upon  any  defeat,  and  shewing 
moderation  only  in  success.  “  This  re¬ 
fusal  to  negotiate  after  a  defeat  was  a 
general  maxim  of  Roman  -policy,  and 
has  often  been  extolled  as  a  proof  of 
heroic  magnanifnity.  It  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  direct  outrage  on  the 
honour  and  independence  of  all  other 
nations,  which  ought,  injustice,  to  have 
put  the  people?  who  professed  it,  out  of 


the  pale  of  all  friendly  relations  with 
mankind.*”  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
war,  Perseus  was  completely  routed  at 
Pydna  by  Paullus  vEmilius.  He  was 
shortly  after  made  prisoner,  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exhibited  in  triumph,  after 
which  he  died  in  prison  from  ill- 
usage.  His  kingdom  was  broken  up 
into  districts,  which  were  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  but  were 
made  tributary  to  Rome;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  each  district  were  forbidden 
to  contract  marriages  or  make  bargains 
relating  to  land  with  those  of  any  other ; 
and  no  timber  was  allowed  to  be  cut 
for  ship  building.  This  settlement  was 
completed  in  the  year  167  b.c.  The 
Illyrians,  who  had  joined  Perseus  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  war,  were  totally 
subdued.  But  the  Romans  performed 
their  most  characteristic  exploit  in 
Epirus.  The  Epirots  had  commenced 
hostilities  against  Rome,  during  the 
war  of  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  the 
oppressive  treatment  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  ;  but  they  were  shortly  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit.  After  their  submis¬ 
sion  had  been  accepted,  troops  were  in¬ 
troduced,  under  false  pretences,  into 
their  towns  ;  the  towns,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  were  plundered  and  destroyed, 
and  their  population,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  sold  as 
slaves. 

The  Rhodians,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  Lycia  and 
Caria  by  the  Romans  (§  2.).  The  Ly- 
cians  refused  to  submit,  and  they  w'ere 
encouraged  by  Rome  against  the  Rho¬ 
dians,  who  however  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  them.  After  this,  the  Rhodians 
had  offered  to  arrange  a  peace,  as  me¬ 
diators  between  Rome  and  Perseus. 
For  these  offences,  they  were  obliged 
to  put  to  death  all  who  had  spoken 
against  Rome,  and  to  give  up  both 
Lycia  and  Caria. 

$  4.  During  these  victories  of  the 
Romans  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
their  dominion  within  the  Alps  had  not 
been  undisturbed.  Very  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
some  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  rose  up 
against  Rome.  Had  they  vigorously 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  later 
years  of  the  contest,  they  might  per¬ 
haps  have  achieved  their  liberty.  But 
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§  1 .  Settlement  of  British  America . 

The  discovery  of  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere,  effected  by  the  bold  and  perse¬ 
vering  genius  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  year  1492,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  European  activity ;  and  the  splendid 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  South  America,  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  Christendom.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  dilatory  in  their  endeavours  to 
enter  upon  this  new  path  to  glory  and 
wealth ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  year 
1498,  John  Cabot,  by  virtue  of  a  com¬ 
mission  from  Henry  VII.,  took  formal 
possession,  in  the  name  of  that  monarch, 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  establish  a  colony 
in  that  country  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  years 
1578  and  1584,  formed  settlements  there, 
which  were  soon  wasted  by  famine,  by 
disease,  and  by  the  arrows  of  the  natives, 
who,  as  heathens,  were  counted  as 
nothing  in  the  royal  grants  under  which 
the  adventurers  acted.  The  first  per¬ 
manent  British  settlement  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
under  whose  auspices  a  company  of 
adventurers  built  James  Town,  on  the 
northern  side  of  James  River.  This 
colony,  however,  continued  for  a  long 
time  in  a  feeble  state.  It  was  founded 
A.  D.  1607  ;  and,  though  it  received 
continual  accessions  of  new  settlers,  its 
population,  in  the  year  1670,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  40,000  souls. 

The  Virginian  colonists  were  prompted 
to  quit  their  native  country  by  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition. 
A  higher  motive  gave  rise  to  the  colo¬ 
nization  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
new  continent.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  had  suffered  a 
grievous  persecution ;  to  escape  from 
which  a  small  body  of  them  had  fled, 
in  the  year  1606,  into  Holland.  Un¬ 
willing,  however,  entirely  to  sever 
themselves  from  the  land  which  gave 


them  birth/  they  applied  to  their”  so- 
vereign,  King  James,  beseeching  him  to 
permit  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
his  North  American  dominions,  in  the 
full  exercise  of  liberty  in  religious 
matters.  With  this  their  request,  in  its 
full  extent,  James  refused  to  comply. 
All  that  they  could  obtain  from  him  was 
a  promise  that  he  would  connive  at  their 
infringements  of  the  statutes,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  which  had  driven  them  into 
voluntary  exile.  On  the  faith  of  the 
royal  word  to  this  effect,  they  embarked, 
to  the  number  of  101,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1620,  and  arriving  at  Cape 
Cod  in  the  following  November,  soon 
afterwards  fixed  themselves  in  a  place  of 
settlement,  which  they  called  New 
Plymouth,  and  which,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  to  their  honour,  they  purchased 
from  the  natives.  Dreadful  were  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  handful  of 
religionists  had  to  struggle ;  landing  as 
they  did  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
exposed  as  they  were,  notwithstanding 
their  conciliatory  disposition,  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  But,  supported 
by  the  principles  of  piety,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  at  any  price,  to  purchase  religious 
freedom,  they  maintained  their  ground  ; 
and  being  from  time  to  time  recruited 
by  new  migrations  of  their  persecuted 
brethren,  they,  by  degrees,  spread 
themselves  over  the  province  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

It  too  often  happens  that  religion 
produces  dissension,  and  that  those  who 
have  suffered  persecution,  when  they 
have  obtained  power,  become  persecu¬ 
tors  themselves.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  Falling  into 
the  common  error  of  the  times,  in  think¬ 
ing  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  religious  doctrines  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
by  a  regard  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society,  they  established  it  as  a  rule  of 
government,  “  that  no  man  should  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  their  body 
politic,  but  such  as  were  members  of 
some  of  their  churches  and  they  after¬ 
wards  passed  a  resolution,  “  that  none 
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but  such  should  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  civil  government,  or  have  a 
voice  in  any  election.”  In  this  instance, 
however,  as  in  many  others,  evil  was 
productive  of  good.  The  discontented 
sectarians  sought  other  settlements,  and 
founded  the  colonies  of  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Whilst  the  once  persecuted  Protestants 
thus  gave  a  sad  proof  that  their  suffer¬ 
ings  had  not  taught  them  mercy,  it 
was  reserved  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman  to  give  to  the  new  world  a 
striking  example  of  this  happy  docility. 
In  the  year  1632,  Lord  Baltimore  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  for  a  new  colony,  the 
first  settlers  of  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen ;  and, 
having  established  his  band  of  emi¬ 
grants  in  Maryland,  he  so  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  members  of  the 
assembly  of  the  new  province,  that  they 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  their  constitution,  “  that  no  persons 
professing  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesus 
should  be  molested  in  respect  of  their 
religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof.” 
His  lordship’s  enlightened  policy  was 
eminently  successful.  Under  the  nur¬ 
ture  of  religious  liberty,  his  infant  set¬ 
tlement  soon  advanced  rapidly  towards 
maturity. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  royal 
charters  of  the  most  liberal  tenor  were 
granted  to  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Providence  Plantations ;  and  pa¬ 
tents  were  also  granted  to  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  and  the  Duke  of  York,  bestowing 
on  the  former  aright  to  form  plantations 
in  the  district  now  comprehending  N  orth 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
delegating  to  the  latter  the  same  right  as 
respecting  New  York  and  New  Jersey ; 
and,  finally,  a  patent  was  issued,  autho¬ 
rizing  the  celebrated  William  Penn  to 
colonize  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  English  emigrants  who  settled  in 
North  America  were  a  class  of  people 
very  different  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
subdued  the  southern  continent.  They 
did  not  leave  their  native  shores  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  and  plundering  rich 
provinces  and  wealthy  cities  ;  but  they 
sought  prosperity  by  the  painful  arts  of 
industry  and  economy.  Purchasing 
land  from  the  aborigines,  they  at  first 
devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the 
soil ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  who 
continued  to  reside  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  ad¬ 
dicted  themselves  to  commerce.  Their 
success  in  this  pursuit  is  evinced  by  the 


fact,  that  though  in  the  year  1704  the 
imports  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
amounted  only  to  11,499/.  sterling,  in 
1772  they  were  increased  to  the  value  of 
507,909/.,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
whole  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  her  North  American  colonies  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  6,000,000/.  sterling. 

Though  each  colony  had  its  separate 
constitution,  the  principles  of  freedom 
pervaded  them  all.  In  some  provinces 
the  governors  and  the  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  people  ;  and  in  those,  the 
governors  and  chief  officers  of  which 
were  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  power 
of  these  functionaries  was  controlled  by 
assemblies,  the  members  of  which  were 
chosen  by  the  freeholders,  who  were  too 
numerous  to  be  bribed,  and  too  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  circumstances  to  be 
swayed  by  influence.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  union  there  was  not  found 
a  single  proprietor  of  a  borough,  nor 
an  interest  to  nurture  the  principles  of 
bigotry  and  passive  obedience.  When 
the  first,  settlers  took  possession  of  the 
country,  they  brought  with  them  all  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  and  those  rights 
they  were  jealous  in  maintaining.  Their 
interior  concerns  were  regulated  by  their 
representatives  in  assembly ;  but  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  origin,  and  of  the 
protection  against  foreign  enemies, 
which  they  received  from  the  mother 
country,  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
obligation  of  exclusively  trading  with 
her,  and  of  being  bound  by  all  the  laws 
touching  commerce  which  might  be 
passed  by  the  British  parliament.  The 
limits  of  the  authority  of  parliament  they 
were  not  critical  in  canvassing,  with  one 
exception,  namely,  claiming  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  body  in  the  matter  of 
internal  taxation.  They  maintained, 
conformably  to  one  of  the  most  esta¬ 
blished  principles  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  that  an  assembly  in  which  they 
were  not  represented  had  no  right  to 
burden  them  with  imposts. 

§  2.  War  of  1756. 

The  growing  power  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  was  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  year  1745,  when  a  force 
of  5000  men,  raised  and  equipped  by 
the  single  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
acting  in  concert  vuth  a  British  arma¬ 
ment  from  the  West  Indies,  took 
Louisbourg  from  the  French.  The 
success  of  this  expedition  so  much 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  government 
of  France,  that,  after  the  termination  of 
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the  war  in  which  Louisbourg  was  taken, 
they  dispossessed  the  Ohio  Company  of 
the  settlements  which  it  had  formed  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  alleging  that 
the  territory  in  question  was  part  of  the 
dominions  of  his  most  Christian  Ma¬ 
jesty.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
George  Washington,  then  a  major  in  the 
Virginian  militia,  first  drew  his  sword 
in  hostility.  At  the  head  of  300  men 
he  defeated  a  party  of  French ;  but 
being  afterwards  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  re¬ 
ceiving,  however,  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation. 

A  war  with  France  now  seeming  in¬ 
evitable,  a  general  meeting  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  leading  members  of  the 
provincial  assemblies  was  held  at  Albany, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  meeting 
proposed,  as  the  result  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  “  that  a  grand  council  should  be 
formed  of  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  provincial  assemblies ;  which  council, 
together  with  a  governor  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown,  should  be  authorized 
to  make  general  laws,  and  also  to  raise 
money  from  all  the  colonies,  for  their 
common  defence.”  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  seem  to  have  viewed  this  proposal 
with  jealousy,  as  a  step  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  disapproved  of  the 
projected  mode  of  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  council ;  nor  were  they 
satisfied  with  the  plan  of  raising  the  re¬ 
quisite  supplies  by  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  ;  and  they  proposed  that 
“  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  at¬ 
tended  by  one  or  two  members  of  their 
respective  councils,  should,  from  time 
to  time,  concert  measures  for  the  whole 
colonies;  erect  forts  and  raise  troops, 
with  a  power  to  draw  upon  the  British 
treasury  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  to  be 
ultimately  reimbursed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid 
on  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament.” 
This  counter  proposal  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  colonists,  who  refused 
to  trust  their  interests  to  governors  and 
members  of  councils,  since  almost  the' 
whole  of  the  former,  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  latter,  were  nominated  by 
the  crown.  As  to  the  plan  of  raising 
taxes  in  the  colonies  by  the  authority  of 
the  British  parliament,  they  rejected  it 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  In  the 
discussions  which  took  place  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  Dr.  Franklin  took  an  active 
part,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shirley,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Massachusetts,  as  Dr.  Ramsay 
observes,  “  he  anticipated  the  substance 
of  a  controversy,  which  for  twenty  years 


employed  the  pens,  tongues,  and  swords 
of  both  countries.”  In  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  governor,  the  American 
patriot  intimated  his  apprehension,  “that 
excluding  the  people  from  all  share  in 
the  choice  of  the  grand  council,  would 
give  extreme  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as 
the  taxing  them  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  they  have  no  representation.  It 
is,”  observes  he,  with  equal  candour 
and  good  sense — “  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  general  government  might  be 
as  well  and  faithfully  administered  with¬ 
out  the  people  as  with  them;  but  where 
heavy  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
it  has  been  found  useful  to  make  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  own  act ;  for 
they  bear  better,  when  they  have,  or 
think  they  have,  some  share  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  any  public  measures 
are  generally  grievous,  or  even  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  people,  the  wheels  of  govern¬ 
ment  move  more  heavily.”  On  the 
subject  of  the  general  characters  of  the 
governors  of  the  colonies,  to  whom  it  was 
thus  intended  to  delegate  extraordinary 
powers,  Dr.  Franklin  thus  expressed 
himself,  in  terms  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  ministers  who  are  invested 
with  the  appointment  of  such  function¬ 
aries  : — “  Governors  often  come  to  the 
colonies  merely  to  make  fortunes,  with 
which  they  intend  to  return  to  Britain; 
are  not  always  men  of  the  best  abilities 
or  integrity ;  have  many  of  them  no 
estates  here,  nor  any  natural  connection 
with  us,  that  should  make  them  heartily 
concerned  for  our  welfare;  and  might 
possibly  be  fond  of  raising  and  keeping 
up  more  forces  than  necessary,  from  the 
profits  accruing  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  provision  for  their  friends  and 
dependents/'  The  opposition  which 
their  project  experienced,  induced  the 
British  government  to  withdraw  it,  and 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
for  some  time  longer  acted  together  m 
union  and  harmony.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  under  the  vigorous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  war,  begun 
in  1756,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  1763  ;  according  Jto  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  which,  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  France,  and  the  two 
Floridas  by  Spain. 

The  North  American  colonies,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  entered  into  the  war  of  1756  with 
such  zeal,  that  some  of  them  advanced 
funds  for  its  prosecution  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  quota  which  had  been 
demanded  of  them  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  Others  of  them,  however. 
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the  state  of  Maryland  for  instance,  had, 
from  local  and  accidental  causes  neg¬ 
lected  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
requisite  supplies.  This  circumstance, 
in  all  probability,  led  British  statesmen 
to  wish  to  establish  a  system,  by  means 
of  which  the  resources  of  the  colonies 
might  be  made  available  without  the 
necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  their 
local  legislatures.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Pitt  is  said  to  have  told  Dr.  Franklin, 
that,  “  when  the  war  closed,  if  he  should 
be  in  the  ministry,  he  would  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  the  colonies  from 
having  a  power  to  refuse  or  delay  the 
supplies  which  might  be  wanting  for 
national  purposes.”  This  declaration 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  when 
the  question  of  colonial  taxation  was 
afterwards  discussed  in  parliament. 
But  at  the  latter  period  that  great  states¬ 
man  was  no  longer  minister ;  and  he  is 
not  the  only  politician  who  has  held 
different  language  when  in  and  when 
out  of  power. 

§  3.  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  10 th  March,  1764. 

"Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of 
their  conduct,  the  British  ministry,  in  the 
year  1764,  began  to  manifest  a  narrow 
and  jealous  policy  towards  the  North 
American  colonies.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
states  had  been  most  beneficially  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Spanish  and  French  colo¬ 
nies  ;  to  which  they  transported  great 
quantities  of  British  manufactures,  the 
profits  on  the  sale  of  which  were  divided 
between  themselves  and  their  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  mother- country.  This 
course  of  trade,  though  not  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  navigation  laws,  was 
contrary  to  their  letter.  Of  this  the 
British  ministry  took  advantage  ;  and 
by  the  activity  of  their  revenue  cutters, 
they  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  question, 
to  the  detriment  and  ruin  of  many  mer¬ 
chants,  not  only  in  America,  but  also 
in  Great  Britain.  In  September  1764, 
indeed,  they  caused  an  act  to  be  passed, 
authorizing  the  trade  between  the  North 
Americans  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies,  but  loading  it  with  such  duties 
as  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  and  pre¬ 
scribing  that  all  offenders  against  the 
act  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  where  they  were  deprived  of 
a  trial  by  jury.  As  an  accumulation  of 
the  grievances  which  the  colonists  felt 
from  this  act,  its  preamble  contained 


the  following  words  of  fearful  omen ; 
“Whereas  it  is  just  and  necessary  that 
a  revenue  be  raised  in  America,  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  same,  We, 
the  Commons,  &c.,  towards  raising  the 
same,  give  and  grant  unto  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,”  &c. 

It  is  believed  by  competent  judges 
that  the  colonists,  however  disposed  to 
resent  this  encroachment  on  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  would  have  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  as  regulations  of  trade 
and  commerce.  But  the  ministry  soon 
took  a  bolder  step,  by  proceeding  to  im¬ 
pose  a  direct  internal  tax  upon  the  colo¬ 
nies  by  authority  of  parliament.  This 
measure  was  vindicated  on  the  following 
grounds,  that  the  pressure  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  British  com¬ 
munity,  that  it  was  expedient  that  by 
every  proper  means  this  burden  should 
be  lightened ;  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  debt  had  been  contracted  in 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  the  defence 
of  the  North  American  colonies  ;  that  it 
was  just  and  reasonable  that  those  colo¬ 
nies  should  contribute  their  proportion 
towards  its  liquidation ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  parliament  was  competent 
to  bind  them  so  to  do.  The  idea  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  public  burdens  by  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  distant  colonies,  was,  of  course, 
very  popular  throughout  the  British 
nation  ;  and  so  little  was  the  right  of 
parliament  to  impose  such  taxation  at 
first  questioned  in  Britain,  that  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1764,  a  resolution  to  the 
following  effect  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  any  remark,  “  That 
towards  farther  defraying  the  said  ex¬ 
penses,  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  cer¬ 
tain  stamp  duties  in  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations.”  Nothing,  however, 
was  immediately  done  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  as  ministers  were  in 
hopes  that  the  apprehension  of  the  pass-  I 
ing  of  an  act  founded  on  it  would  induce  i 
the  colonists  to  raise  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  expected  produce  of  such  act,  by 
bills  passed  in  their  respective  legislative 
assemblies :  but  in  these  hopes  they  were 
disappointed.  When  intelligence  of  the 
resolution  for  laying  a  tax  on  stamps  ar¬ 
rived  in  America,  the  colonists  were  filled 
with  alarm  and  indignation.  They  de¬ 
clared  internal  taxation  of  the  colonies 
by  the  authority  of  parliament  to  be  an 
innovation  and  an  infringement  on  their 
rights  and  liberties,  If  parliament  was 
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authorized  to  levy  one  tax  upon  them, 
it  was  authorized  to  levy  a  thousand. 
Where,  then,  was  the  security  of  their 
property,  or  what  protection  could  they 
expect  for  their  dearest  interests,  from  a 
body  of  men  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
circumstances ;  between  whom  and  them¬ 
selves  there  was  no  bond  of  sympathy, 
and  who,  indeed,  had  a  direct  interest  in 
removing  the  weight  of  taxation  from 
their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the 
colonists  ?  They  were  entitled,  they  af¬ 
firmed,  to  all  the  rights  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  of  which  the  most  valuable  was 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  save  those 
which  should  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  own  freely-chosen  and  responsible 
representatives.  Influenced  by  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  motives  implied  in  these  decla¬ 
rations,  instead  of  passing  tax  bills,  they 
voted  petitions  and  remonstrances ,  to 
parliament  and  to  the  throne. 

§  4.  Stamp  Act ,  March  22,  1  765. 
The  supplications  and  complaints  of 
the  colonists  ivere  disregarded.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1765,  a  bill  for  laying 
a  duty  on  stamps  in  America  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Grenville.  This  bill  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  who  is  reported 
to  have  concluded  his  speech  in  its 
favour,  in  the  following  words  : — “  And 
now  will  these  Americans  —  children 
planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by 
©ur  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a 
degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and 
protected  by  our  arms — will  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us 
from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden 
which  we  lie  under  ?,;  To  this  invidious 
appeal  to  the  pride  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Colonel  Barre  thus  energetically 
replied : — “  They  planted  by  your  care  ! 
No!  your  oppressions  planted  them  in 
America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny 
to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe, 
the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people 
upon  the  face  of  God's  earth ;  and  yet, 
actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with 
pleasure,  compared  with  those  they  suf¬ 
fered  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  have  been 
their  friends.  They  nourished  up  by 
your  indulgence !  they  grew  by  your 


neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began 
to  care  for  them,  that  care  was  exercised 
in  sending  persons  to  rule  them  in  one 
department  and  another,  who  were, 
perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some 
members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out 
their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose 
behaviour, on  many  occasions,  has  caused 
the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to 
recoil  within  them— men  promoted  to 
the  highest  seats  of  justice  ;  some  who, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your 
arms !  they  have  nobly  taken  up  arms 
in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  va¬ 
lour,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious 
industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country 
whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood, 
while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its 
little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And, 
believe  me,  remember  I  this  day  told 
you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom 
which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will 
accompany  them  still ;  but  prudence 
forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further. 
God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak 
from  any  motives  of  party  heat ;  what,  I 
deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  However  superior  to  me,  in  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge  and  experience,  the 
respectable  body  of  this  House  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America 
than  most  of  you,  having  seen,  and  been 
conversant  with  that  country.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has,  but  a  people  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vin¬ 
dicate  them,  if  ever  they  should  be 
violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  deli¬ 
cate — I  will  say  no  more.,; 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  met  with 
no  opposition ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  March 
it  received  the  royal  assent.  In  adopting 
the  stamp  act  as  a  method  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  ministers  flattered  themselves 
that  the  nullity  of  all  transactions  in 
which  the  stamps  prescribed  by  the  new 
law  were  not  used  would  insure  its  exe¬ 
cution.  In  this  confidence  they  post¬ 
poned  the  commencement  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  month  of  November,  1767. 
This  was  a  fatal  error  on  their  part. 
Had  they  prescribed  its  enforcement  im¬ 
mediately  on  its  arrival  in  America,  the 
colonists  might,  in  their  consternation, 
have  been  awed  into  compliance  with  its 
provisions  ;  but  the  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  its  arrival  and  its  execution, 
gave  them  ample  time  to  organize  their 
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opposition  against  it.  Of  this  they  fully 
availed  themselves.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  passed 
strong  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  the  substance  of  which  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  other  provincial  legisla¬ 
tures.  Popular  pamphlets  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  abundance  in  reprobation  of 
the  power  thus  assumed  by  the  British 
parliament ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers,  whose  journals  were  des¬ 
tined  to  be  burdened  with  a  stamp  duty, 
raised  against  the  obnoxious  statute  a 
cry  which  resounded  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Georgia.  The  oppressive  mea¬ 
sures  of  ministers  were  canvassed  in 
town-meetings  and  in  every  place  of 
public  resort ;  and  the  limits  of  the  obe¬ 
dience  due  to  the  parent  country  were 
freely  and  boldly  discussed  in  every  com¬ 
pany.  In  these  proceedings  the  colony 
of  Virginia  led  the  wray,  by  passing  in 
the  house  of  burgesses,  at  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : — 1st.  “  That  the  first  adventu¬ 
rers — settlers  of  this  his  Majesty’s  colony 
and  dominion  of  Virginia — brought  with 
them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
and  all  other  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  since 
inhabiting  in  this  his  Majesty’s  said 
colony,  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and 
immunities  that  have  at  any  time  been 
held,  enjoyed,  and  possessed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  — 2dly,  “  That 
by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King 
James  I.,  the  colonies  aforesaid  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  entitled  to  all  liberties,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  immunities  of  denizens,  and 
natural  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born  within  the  realm  of  England — 
3dly,  “  That  his  Majesty’s  liege  people 
of  this  his  ancient  colony  have  enjoyed 
the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their 
own  assembly,  in  the  article  of  taxes 
and  internal  police,  and  that  the  same 
has  never  been  forfeited  or  yielded  up, 
but  been  constantly  recognized  by  the 
king  and  people  of  Britain;”  —  4thly, 
“  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  general 
assembly  of  this  colony,  together  with  his 
Majesty  or  his  substitutes,  have,  in  their 
representative  capacity,  the  only  exclu¬ 
sive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and 
imposts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest 
such  power  in  any  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons  whatsoever  than  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  aforesaid,  is  illegal,  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  unjust,  anti  hath  a  manifest 
tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as 
American  liberty  — 5thly,  “  Resolved, 


that  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  the  in 
habitants  of  this  colony,  are  not  bound 
to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance 
whatever,  designed  to  impose  any  tax¬ 
ation  whatever  upon  them,  other  than 
the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  general 
assembly  aforesaid  — 6thly,  “Resolved, 
that  any  person  who  shall,  by  speaking  or 
writing,  assert  or  maintain  that  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  other  than  the  general 
assembly  of  this  colony,  have  any  right 
or  power  to  impose,  or  lay  any  taxation 
on  the  people  here,  shall  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  this  his  Majesty’s  colony.” 

The  heat  engendered  by  the  de¬ 
bates,  which  in  various  colonies  issued 
in  resolutions  to  the  tenor  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  at  length  broke  out  in  acts  of 
violence.  The  populace  of  Boston  at¬ 
tacked  the  houses  of  the  officers  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  destroyed  their  furniture. 
Similar  excesses  took  place  in  some  of 
the  other  colonies  ;  and  the  general  an¬ 
tipathy  of  the  public  against  the  act 
sheltered  the  perpetrators  of  these  out¬ 
rages  from  punishment. 

These  ebullitions  were  followed  by 
more  regular  and  more  effective  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  part  of  the  American 
patriots.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  Massachusetts,  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  union  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  invited  the 
other  colonial  legislative  bodies  to  send 
deputies  to  a  general  congress  to  be 
holden  at  New  York  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  existing  circumstances. 
This  summons  was  readily  answered  by 
all  the  colonies,  except  those  of  Virgi- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
which,  however,  heartily  approved  of 
the  purposed  measure,  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  their  respective  governors 
from  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
deputies  to  attend  the  congress.  The 
representatives  of  nine  colonies  met  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  agreed  upon  a  de¬ 
claration  of  their  rights  and  a  statement 
of  their  grievances,  and  also  drew  up 
and  signed  petitions  to  the  king  and  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  Similar 
steps  were  taken  individually  by  the 
colonies  which  had  been  prevented  from 
sending  deputies  to  the  congress. 

§  5.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  10 th 
March ,  1766. — New  attempt  at  tax¬ 
ation,  and  resistance  to  the  same. 

The  first  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
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the  stamp  act  was  to  commence  its 
operation,  was  ushered  in  throughout 
the  colonies  by  the  funereal  tolling:  of 
bells.  In  the  course  of  the  day  various 
processions  and  public  exhibitions  were 
made,  all  indicative  of  the  abhorrence  in 
which  the  detested  statute  was  univer¬ 
sally  held.  By  common  consent,  the  act 
was  utterly  disregarded,  and  not  a  stamp 
was  bought  to  legalize  any  transaction. 
Nor  did  the  Americans  content  them¬ 
selves  with  this  sullen  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  ministers.  They  entered 
into  solemn  resolutions  not  to  import 
any  British  manufactured  goods  till  the 
stamp  act  was  repealed  ;  and  an  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  to  oppose  the  act  by 
force  of  arms.  The  latter  step  had  no 
immediate  effect ;  but  the  non-importa¬ 
tion  agreement  brought  such  distress 
upon  the  British  manufacturers,  that 
they  besieged  parliament  with  petitions 
against  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  taxing  of  the  colonies. 
Thus  assailed  by  the  clamours  of  the 
colonists  and  by  the  complaints  of  the 
suffering  British  merchants,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  now  placed  the  Marquess  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  for  a  time  wavered  at  the 
view  of  the  unpleasant  alternative  which 
was  set  before  them,  of  either  repealing 
or  enforcing  the  obnoxious  statute.  The 
former  measure  was  grating  to  the  pride 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  latter 
evidently  involved  in  its  prosecution  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  During  this  period 
of  hesitation,  the  state  of  the  colonies 
was  frequently  discussed  in  parliament. 
It  was,  in  particular,  the  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  the  17th  of  December,  1765. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have 
exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful 
mind  to  avert  the  mischiefs  which  he 
beheld  impending  over  his  country.  “  It 
is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,”  said  he, 
“  since  I  have  attended  in  parliament. 
When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the 
house  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed. 
If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been 
carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  my  mind  for  the  consequences, 
I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand 
to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to 
have  borne  my  testimony  against  it. 
It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed ;  I 
would  speak  with  decency  of  every  act 
of  this  house,  but  I  must  beg  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  house  to  speak  of  it 
with  freedom.  1  hope  a  day  may 
be  soon  appointed  to  consider  the 


state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  come  to 
this  debate  with  all  the  temper  and 
impartiality  that  his  Majesty  recom¬ 
mends,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
requires — a  subject  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  House,  that  subject  only  excepted, 
when,  nearly  a  century  ago,  it  was  the 
question  whether  you  yourselves  were 
to  be  bound  or  free.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  I  cannot  depend  upon  health  for  any 
future  day,  such  is  the  nature  of  my 
infirmities,  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
at  present,  leaving  the  justice,  the  equity, 
the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  act  to 
another  time.  I  will  only  speak  to  one 
point — a  point  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  generally  understood — I  mean  to 
the  right.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  considered  it  as  a  point  of  honour. 
If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that  light, 
they  leave  all  measures  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  follow  a  delusion  that  may 
lead  to  destruction.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a 
tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the  same 
time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  so¬ 
vereign  and  supreme  in  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  government  and  legislation 
whatsoever.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  your¬ 
selves  to  all  the  natural  rights  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen.  Equally  bound  by  its 
laws,  and  equally  participating  of  the 
constitution  of  this  free  country,  the 
Americans  are  the  sons — not  the  bas¬ 
tards  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part 
of  the  governing  or  legislative  power. 
The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant 
of  the  Commons  alone,  in  legislation 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike 
concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the 
peers  and  the  crowm  to  a  tax  is  only 
necessary  to  close  with  the  form  of  a 
law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  alone.  In  ancient  days  the  crown, 
the  barons,  and  the  clergy  possessed  the 
lands.  In  those  days  the  barons  and 
clergy  gave  and  granted  to  the  crown. 
They  gave  and  granted  what  was  their 
own.  At  present,  since  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  other  circumstances 
admitting,  the  Commons  are  become 
the  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  crown 
has  divested  itself  of  its  great  estates.  The 
church  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a  pittance. 
The  property  of  the  Lords,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and  this  house 
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represents  those  Commons,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  lands ;  and  those  pro¬ 
prietors  virtually  represent  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants.  .When,  therefore,  in 
this  house  we  give  and  grant,  we  give 
and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an 
American  tax  what  do  we  do?  ‘We, 
your  Majesty’s  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty’ 
— what  ?— our  own  property? — No  ! 
We  give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty  the 
property  of  your  Majesty’s  Commons  of 
America !  It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.” 
“  There  is,”  said  Mr.  Pitt,  towards  the 
close  of  his  speech — “  there  is  an  idea  in 
some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  this  House.  I  would  fain 
know  by  whom  an  American  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  ?  Is  he  represented  by  any 
knight  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in  this 
kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  re¬ 
spectable  representation  was  augmented 
to  a  greater  number !  Or  will  you  tell 
him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  borough — a  borough 
which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  saw.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the 
constitution.  It  cannot  continue  a  cen¬ 
tury — if  it  does  not  drop  it  must  be 
amputated.  The  idea  of  a  virtual  re¬ 
presentation  of  America  in  this  House 
is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  a  man.”  Mr. 
Pitt  concluded  by  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  whilst  the  Americans  were 
possessed  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
tax  themselves,  Great  Britain,  as  the 
supreme  governing  and  legislative 
power,  had  always  bound  the  colonies 
by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and 
restrictions  in  trade,  in  navigation,  in 
manufactures,  in  every  thing  except  that 
of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets 
without  their  consent.  Of  this  broad 
assertion,  of  the  extent  of  British 
power  over  the  colonies,  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  patron  of  the  Stamp  Act,  took  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  maintained  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
right  to  impose  external  and  internal 
taxation.  He  asserted  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  afforded  to  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Britain  was  a  just  ground  of 
claim  to  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  from  the  former,  and  asked  when 
America  was  emancipated  from  the  al¬ 
legiance  which  she  owed  to  the  parent 
state?  Provoked  by  Mr.  Grenville’s 
sophistry,  and  irritated  by  his  insolence 
of  tone  and  manner,  Mr.  Pitt  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  declaration — 
a  declaration,  no  doubt,  well  calculated 


to  animate  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  “  The  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  us  that  America  is  obstinate ; 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I 

REJOICE  THAT  AMERICA  HAS  RESISTED. 

Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all 
the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  subjects.” 

Thus  did  Mr.  Pitt  plead  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  with  all  the  fervour  of  com¬ 
manding  eloquence.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  same  cause  was  maintained 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  plain  and  un¬ 
adorned,  but  convincing  principles  of 
common  sense.  In  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  that  celebrated  philosopher  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  touching  the  state  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  of  the 
imposition  of  stamp  duties.  In  this 
examination  he  evinced  an  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  facts — of  facts 
which  were  calculated  to  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  in 
the  colonies ;  and  that  an  attempt  to 
effect  that  object  would  be  productive 
of  the  worst  consequences  to  the 
prosperity  of  Britain.  The  train  of 
interrogatories  furnished,  of  course,  by 
himself,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  opinions  in  his  accustomed 
clear  and  simple  manner;  and  the 
cross-examination  which,  he  underwent 
on  the  part  of  members  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  the  colonies,  gave  an  occasion 
for  the  display  of  that  coolness  of  temper 
and  promptiude  of  perception  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  His  examination 
concluded  with  the  following  pithy  ques¬ 
tions  and  replies: — Q.  What  used  to 
be  the  pride  of  the  Americans?  A.  To 
indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Great  Britain.  Q.  What  is  now 
their  pride?  A.  To  wear  their  old 
clothes  over  again  fill  they  can  make 
new  ones.  g 

The  distresses  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  now  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  parliamentary  arguments 
and  eloquence,  the  new  ministers,  who 
were  not  so  deeply  committed  as  their 
predecessors  on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  at  length  made  up  their  mind  to 
give  way.  Before  the  examination  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  indeed,  viz.  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1766,  a  motion  had,  under 
their  auspices,  been  made  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
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House  to  the  following  effect: — “  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that 
the  House  be  moved,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
entitled  ‘  An  Act  for  granting  and  ap¬ 
plying  certain  Stamp  Duties,  and  other 
Duties  in  the  British  Colonies  and 
Plantations  in  America  towards  farther 
defraying  the  expenses  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  same, 
and  for  amending  such  parts  of  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  relating  to 
the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  said  co¬ 
lonies  and  plantations,  as  direct  the 
manner  of  determining  and  recovering 
the  penalties  and  forfeitures  therein 
mentioned.’  ”  To  this  resolution  the 
advocates  of  the  obnoxious  statute 
moved  an  amendment,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  out  the  wTord  “  repeal,” 
and  insert  “  explain  and  amend."  But 
this  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  1 18. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  above- 
mentioned  proceedings  were  confirmed 
by  the  passing  a  resolution  similar  to 
the  foregoing  one,  but  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  of  saving  the  dignity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  of  his  Majesty’s  government, 
this  second  resolution  was  accompanied 
by  others,  approving  of  the  conduct  of 
such  of  the  colonists  as  had  used  their 
best  exertions  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Stamp  Act  in  America;  indemnifying 
those  “  who  by  reason  of  the  tumults 
and  outrages  in  North  America  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  stamped  paper  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  for  laying  certain 
duties  on  stamps  in  the  colonies,  and 
had  incurred  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
by  writing,  ingrossing,  or  printing  on 
paper,  vellum,  or  parchment,  not  duly 
stamped,  as  required  by  the  said  Act." 
A  Bill,  founded  on  these  resolutions, 
was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
H  ouse.  This  Bill,  after  warm  debates, 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1766.  The  ostensible  grounds 
for  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  preamble  to  the  Act,  was 
the  inexpediency  of  the  tax  on  stamps, 
and  by  wray  of  guardedly  reserving 
the  main  point  in  question,  namely, 
the  right  of  the  British  parliament 
to  impose  internal  taxes  on  the  colo¬ 
nies,  the  Repeal  Act  was  accompanied 
by  a  declaratory  act  in  which  it  was 
asserted,  “  that  the  Parliament  had, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 


This  broad  and  unqualified  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  British  legislature  was  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  such  of  the  American 
colonists  as  had  maintained  the  struggle 
against  the  British  ministry  upon  deep 
and  well  considered  principle.  These, 
no  doubt,  regarded  it  with  suspicion  and 
dislike,  as  containing  the  germ  of  future 
encroachments  upon  their  rights  and 
privileges.  But  it  seems  to  have  made 
little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
American  public.  In  their  joy  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  resume  their  ordinary  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  colonists  regarded  it  as  a 
harmless  sally  of  wounded  pride,  and 
cheerfully  renewed  their  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  mother  country. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  Britain  still 
fostered  in  the  cabinet  the  idea  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  America.  Lord 
Rockingham  having  been  superseded 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Charles  Town¬ 
send,  the  then  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1767,  a  bill, 
which  was  quickly  passed  into  a  law, 
for  granting  duties  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  on  glass,  paper,  painter’s  colours, 
and  tea.  This  proceeding  again  kindled 
a  blaze  throughout  the  provinces.  In 
their  estimation,  it  proved  that  the 
declaratory  act  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  dead  letter,  and  it  gave  rise  to  bold 
and  acute  discussions  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tax  bills  and  bills  for 
the  regulation  of  trade.  To  add  to  the 
alarm  of  the  colonists,  a  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  customs  was  established 
at  Boston,  which  step  convinced  them 
that  the  British  government  intended  to 
harass  them  with  a  multiplicity  of 
fiscal  oppressions.  They  therefore  again 
had  recourse  to  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  non -importation  agreements.  The 
seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hancock,  a  popular  leader,  for 
an  infringement  of  the  revenue  laws, 
incited  the  populace  of  Boston  to  re¬ 
newed  acts  of  violence,  which  drove  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  to  take 
shelter  in  Castle  William.  To  sup¬ 
press  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  stationed  some 
armed  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
quartered  two  regiments  of  foot  in  the 
town  of  Boston.  The  intention  of  the 
British  government  to  send  this  force 
to  Boston  having  been  announced,  the 
select  men  of  ninety-six  towns  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  met  at  Faneuil 
hall,  in  that  town ;  but  this  assembly, 
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which  had  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  friends  of  government,  merely  re¬ 
commended  moderate  measures,  and 
then  dissolved  itself.  The  day  after  the 
breaking  up  of  this  convention,  the 
troops  arrived,  and  landed  without  op¬ 
position  under  the  protection  of  the  guns 
of  the  armed  vessels  in  the  harbour. 

The  intelligence  of  the  refractory 
spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  produced  such  irritation  in 
the  British  parliament,  that  in  February, 
1  769,  both  Houses  concurred  in  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  prompting  him 
to  vigorous  measures  against  all  persons 
guilty  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
denominate  treasonable  acts ;  and  be¬ 
seeching  him,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  contained  in  an  obsolete  statute 
of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  seize  the 
offenders,  and  cause  them  to  be  tried 
by  a  special  commission  within  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  This  im¬ 
prudent  suggestion  was  encountered  by 
strong  resolutions  on  the  part  of  the 
provincial  assemblies ;  and  the  colonists 
again  had  recourse  to  non-importation 
agreements,  and,  in  some  instances, 
sent  back  to  Great  Britain  cargoes  of 
goods  which  had  actually  arrived. 
Thus  the  distresses  of  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers  were  renewed ;  and  ministers 
were  induced,  by  their  earnest  remon¬ 
strances,  to  repeal  all  the  newly 
imposed  duties,  except  that  on  tea. 
This  reservation  being  a  practical  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
impose  internal  taxes  on  the  American 
States,  was  very  odious  to  the  colonists, 
who,  however,  relaxed  their  associations 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  importation  of 
all  articles  except  tea,  the  use  of  which 
commodity  they  forebore,  or  supplied 
themselves  with  it  by  smuggling. 

§  6.  Petition  and  Remonstrance ,  1773. 

Thus  was  tranquillity  restored  to  most 
of  the  colonies.  But  the  presence  of  the 
troops  in  the  town  of  Boston  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  irritation  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bos¬ 
tonians  regarded  the  soldiers  with  an 
evil  eye,  as  the  instruments  of  tyranny 
designed  to  be  used  for  the  destruction 
of  their  liberties,  and  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  which  occurred  to 
annoy  and  insult  them.  In  resisting 
a  violent  act  of  aggression,  a  party  of 
the  military  were  obliged  to  fire  on  the 
populace,  of  whom  three  were  killed, 
and  five  dangerously  wounded.  In  times 
of  public  excitement,  nothing  is  more 


irritating  to  the  populace,  and  nothing 
more  painful  to  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
than  the  interference  of  the  military. 
When  that  interference  is  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  the  frenzy  of  the 
people  rises  to  the  utmost  height.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston.  On  hearing  of  the  melancholy 
event,  some  obscure  individuals  caused 
the  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
townsmen  assembled  to  the  amount  of 
some  thousands.  They  were,  however, 
happily  appeased  by  the  intervention  of 
several  patriotic  leaders,  whose  zeal  was 
allayed  by  prudence,  and  in  consequence 
of  whose  interference  with  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor  the  obnoxious  troops 
were  sent  out  of  the  town.  Artful 
means  were,  however,  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  their  resent¬ 
ment.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  burial  of  the  slain  most 
of  the  shops  in  Boston  were  shut.  The 
bells  of  that  town,  of  Charleston,  and 
Roxburg,  rung  out  muffled  peals.  Mourn¬ 
ful  processions  moving  from  the  houses 
of  the  murdered  dead,  as  they  who  had 
fallen  by  the  fire  of  the  military  were 
denominated,  united  with  the  corpses  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  met  their  fate. 
Here,  forming  into  a  body,  they  marched 
six  a-breast,  followed  by  the  carriages 
of  the  gentry,  through  the  main  streets 
to  the  place  of  interment. 

Immediately  after  the  affray  which 
was  productive  of  such  sad  conse¬ 
quences,  Captain  Preston,  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  party  who  had 
fired  upon  the  people,  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  prison,  together  with  a  number 
of  private  soldiers  who  were  implicated 
in  that  act.  The  firing  had  taken  place 
on  the  5th  of  March,  and  though  the 
trial  of  the  accused  did  not  take  place 
till  the  following  November,  there  might 
have  been  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in 
appearing,  for  a  decision  on  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  before  a  Boston  jury,  they 
would  run  the  greatest  hazard  of  falling 
victims  to  infuriated  prej  udice.  B ut,  in  this 
instance,  the  Bostonians  gave  evidence 
of  their  English  descent.  In  capital 
cases,  Englishmen,  in  modern  times  at 
least,  have  almost  uniformly  exercised 
an  impartial  administration  of  the  law. 
Such  was  the  temper  which  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  court  and  jury  on  the  trial 
of  Captain  Preston  and  his  comrades. 
After  a  patient  investigation  of  the 
case,  all  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  of 
murder,  and  two,  being  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  were  immediately  burnt 
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in  the  hand  and  discharged.  It  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  omitted,  that  they  were  de¬ 
fended,  and  zealously  defended,  by  the 
celebrated  John  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  than  whom  there  did  not  exist 
more  ardent  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  warning  the  jury 
against"  giving  way  to  popular  impres¬ 
sions,  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
energetic  terms  : — “  The  law,  in  all  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  government,  fluctuations  of 
the  passions,  or  flights  of  enthusiasm, 
will  preserve  a  steady,  undeviating 
course it  will  not  bend  to  the  uncertain 
wishes,  imaginations,  and  wanton  tem¬ 
pers  of  men.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
great  and  worthy  man,  a  patriot  and  a 
hero,  an  enlightened  friend  to  mankind, 
and  a  martyr  to  liberty — I  mean  Alger¬ 
non  Sidney — who,  from  his  earliest  in¬ 
fancy,  sought  a  tranquil  retirement  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  with 
his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword, — 

‘  The  law,’  says  he,  ‘  no  passion  can  dis¬ 
turb.  It  is  void  of  desire  and  fear, 
lust  and  anger.  It  is  mens  sine  affectu  ; 
written  reason  ;  retaining  some  measure 
of  the  divine  perfection.  It  does  not  en¬ 
join  that  which  pleases  a  weak,  frail 
man,  but,  without  any  regard  to  persons, 
commands  that  which  is  good,  and 
punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low.  It  is  deaf,  inexorable, 
inflexible.’  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Adams, 
“  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  inexorable  to 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  deaf,  deaf  as 
an  adder,  to  the  clamours  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.” 

Notwithstanding  this  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
and  notwithstanding  the  impartiality  of 
the  jury  and  of  the  judge,  which  latter, 
in  his  summing  up  on  the  trial  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Preston,  did  not  hesitate  to  say, — 
“  I  feel  myself  deeply  affected  that  this 
affair  turns  out  so  much  to  the  shame 
of  ihe  town  in  general,”  ministers  took 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
public  mind,  by  making  it  a  pretext  for 
rendering  the  governor  and  judges  of 
Massachusetts  independent  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  by  transferring  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  from  the  assembly  to  the 
crown.  In  consequence  of  this  .pro¬ 
ceeding,  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  had 
never  been  popular,  became  still  more 
than  ever  an  object  of  dislike.  Such 
being  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  towards  their  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate, ^their  indignation  against  him 


was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  year 
1 773  by  an  incident,  the  consequences  of 
which  had  a  most  unhappy  aspect  on  the 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain.  The  servants 
of  government  naturally  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  bold  assertors  of 
popular  rights  ;  and  as  naturally  imagine 
that  they  shall  most  gratify  their  masters 
by  the  recommendation  of  a  steady 
and  active  resistance  against  what  they 
are  apt  to  deem  the  encroachments  of  po¬ 
pular  claims.  In  this  spirit  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Oliver,  the  former  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  the  latter  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  had 
addressed  some  letters  to  individuals 
who  had  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers,  in  which  letters 
they  vituperated  the  American  patriots, 
called  upon  government  to  adopt  more 
vigorous  measures  than  they  had 
hitherto  done  in  support  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  recommended  -  restraints  upon 
liberty  and  an  infringement  of  charters, 
and  even  the  “  taking  off”  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  opponents  to  British  domination. 
These  letters  having  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  thought  it 
his  duty,  as  agent  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  of  Massachusetts,  to  send 
them  to  his  constituents.  Their  perusal 
excited,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  indignation  of  the  Assembly,  the 
members  of  w'hich  unanimously  resolved, 
“  That  the  tendency  and  design  of  the 
said  letters  was  to  overthrow  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  government,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  arbitrary  power  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  and,  moreover,  passed  a  vote, 
“  that  a  petition  should  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  King,  to  remove  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Hutchinson,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Oliver,  for  ever  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  province.’'  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  after  having  transmitted  the  petition 
in  question  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  appeared  to 
support  it  in  person  at  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1  7 7 4  ; 
but,  finding  that  he  was  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  counsel  employed  on  behalf  of 
the  accused  functionaries,  he  prayed 
that  the  hearing  of  the  case  might  be 
adjourned  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
which  was  granted  him.  In  the  mean 
time  speculation  was  all  alive  as  to  the 
means  by  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  letters ;  and  a 
Mr.  Whateley  and  a  Mr.  Temple,  both 
connected  with  the  colonial  office,  mutu¬ 
ally  suspecting  each  other  of  the  unlaith- 
ful  communication  of  them,  a  corre- 
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spondence  took  place  between  those 
gentlemen,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  in 
which  Mr.  Whateley  was  dangerously 
wounded.  For  the  prevention  of  further 
mischief  of  this  sort,  Dr.  Franklin  pub¬ 
lished,  in  the  “  Public  Advertiser,”  a 
letter  exonerating  both  the  combatants 
from  blame  in  this  case,  and  taking  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  procuring  the 
documents  on  himself.  When  the  Doc¬ 
tor  appeared  again  before  the  council  in 
support  of  the  Massachusetts  petition,  he 
was  assailed  by  Mr.  Wedderburne,  who 
acted  for  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  in  terms  of  most  elaborate 
abuse.  “  The  letters/’  said  the  caustic 
advocate,  “  could  not  have  come  to  Dr. 
Franklin  by  fair  means.  The  writers 
did  not  give  them  to  him,  nor  yet  did 
the  deceased  correspondent.  Nothing, 
then,  will  acquit  Dr.  Franklin  of  the 
charge  of  obtaining  them  by  fraudulent 
or  corrupt  means,  for  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  of  purposes  ;  unless  he  stole  them 
from  the  person  that  stole  them.  This 
argument  is  irrefragable.  I  hope,  my 
Lords,  you  will  mark  and  brand  the  man, 
for  the  honour  of  this  country,  of  Europe, 
and  of  mankind.  Private  correspond¬ 
ence  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in 
times  of  the  greatest  party  rage,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  religion.  He  has 
forfeited  all  the  respect  of  societies  and 
of  men.  Into  what  companies  will  he 
hereafter  go  with  an  unembarrassed 
face,  or  the  honest  intrepidity  of  virtue  ? 
Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye 
— they  will  hide  their  papers  from  him, 
and  lock  up  their  escrutoirs.  He  Will 
henceforth  esteem  it  a  libel  to  be  called 
a  man  of  letters — homo  trium  litera - 
rum*.  But  he  not  only  took  awTay  the 
letters  from  one  brother,  but  kept  him¬ 
self  concealed  till  he  nearly  occasioned 
the  murder  of  the  other.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  his  account,  expressive  of 
the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malice, 
without  horror.  Amidst  these  tragical 
events,  of  one  person  nearly  murdered, 
of  another  answerable  for  the  issue, 
of  a  worthy  governor  hurt  in  his  dear¬ 
est  interests,  the  fate  of  A  merica  in  sus¬ 
pense, — here  is  a  man,  who,  wdth  the 
utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands 
up  and  avows  himself  the  author  of  all. 
I  can  compare  it  only  to  Zanga  in  Dr. 
Young's  Revenge — 

< . ‘  Know,  then,  ’twas — I  ; 

I  forged  the  letter  ;  I  disposed  the  picture. 

I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy.’ 

I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  the  re- 

*  Fur,  thief. 


vengeful  temper  attributed,  by  poetic 
fiction  only,  to  the  bloody  African,  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of 
the  wily  American  ?  ”  Less  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  than  this  of  Mr.  Wedderburne’s 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  sway  the 
decision  of  the  council,  who  declared 
the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  to  be  scandalous  and  vexa¬ 
tious.  Franklin  w7as  dismissed  from 
the  office  which  he  held  of  postmaster- 
general  of  the  colonies.  Wedderburne 
was  afterwards  advanced  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  till  he  attained  the  chancellorship 
and  a  peerage;  and  George  III.  lost 
thirteen  provinces.  .  Till  this  moment 
Franklin  had  laboured  for  conciliation  ; 
but  though,  during  the  time  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  arguments  before  the  council, 
he  preserved  his  countenance  unmoved, 
the  insults  of  Wedderburne  so  exas¬ 
perated  his  feelings,  that  when  he  left 
the  council-room  he  declared  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Priestley,  who  accompanied 
him  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  he 
would  never  again  put  on  the  clothes 
which  he  then  wore  till  he  had  received 
satisfaction.  He  dressed  himself  in  this 
“  well- saved”  suit  when  he  signed  at 
Paris  the  treaty  which  for  ever  deprived 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  of  its  domi¬ 
nion  over  /he  United  States.  It  is  only 
within  these  seven  years  that  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  governor  Hut¬ 
chinson’s  letters  were  put  into  Frank¬ 
lin's  hands  by  a  Dr.  Williamson,  who, 
without  any  suggestion  on  his  part,  had 
procured  them  by  stratagem  from  the 
office  where  they  had  been  deposited*. 

§  7.  Boston  Port  Act ,  and  Repeal  of 
the  Charter  of  Massachusetts. 

The  determination  of  the  colonists’  to 
use  no  tea  which  had  paid  duty  was  so 
generally  persevered  in,  that  seventeen 
millions  of  pounds  of  that  commodity 
were  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  East  India  Company.  With  a  view 
of  getting  rid  of  this  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  aiding  ministers  in  their 
project  of  taxing  the  North  American 
colonies,  the  Company  proposed  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  authorizing  them 
to  receive  a  drawback  of  the  full  import 
duties  on  all  teas  which  they  should 
export.  To  this  proposal  the  British 
government  agreed,  in  hopes  that,  as 
by  this  arrangement  the  colonists,  on 
paying  the  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound  on  the  landing  of  the  tea  in  their 

*  This  curious  fact  is  stated,  with  many  parti¬ 
culars,  in  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  of  New  York, 
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harbours,  would  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  do  from 
the  contraband  dealers,  their  patriotic 
scruples  would  be  silenced  by  their 
love  of  gain.  In  this  notion,  however, 
ministers  were  mistaken.  Strong  resolu¬ 
tions  were  entered  into  throughout  the 
provinces,  declaring,  that  whosoever 
should  aid  or  abet  in  landing  or  vending 
the  tea  which  was  expected,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  his  country ; 
and  that  committees  should  be  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  to  demand  from  them 
a  resignation  of  their  appointments. 
Terrified  by  these  proceedings,  a  great 
majority  of  the  consignees  complied  with 
this  requisition  ;  but  in  Massachusetts 
these  agents,  being  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  governor,  and  expecting 
to  be  supported  by  the  military  force 
stationed  in  Boston,  were  determined  to 
land  and  offer  for  sale  the  obnoxious 
commodity.  As  the  tea  ships  were 
lying  in  the  harbour,  ready  to  land  their 
cargoes,  the  leading  patriots,  appre¬ 
hensive  that,  if  the  tea  were  once  ware¬ 
housed,  the  opposition  of  the  people  to 
its  sale  might  gradually  give  way,  and 
deeming  decisive  measures  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  present  circumstances, 
boarded  the  vessels,  and  emptied  the  tea 
chests  into  the  water. 

The  British  ministry  rejoiced  that  this 
outrage  had  occurred,  and  that  it  had 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Boston,  which 
they  had  long  regarded  as  the  focus  of 
sedition,  from  whence  a  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  British  authority  was  diffused 
throughout  the  colonies.  It  now  lay  at 
their  mercy,  as  having  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  delinquency,  and  as  meriting 
exemplary  punishment.  Determined 
to  chastise  its  mutinous  inhabitants 
for  their  numerous  delinquencies,  and 
to  bend  them  to  submission,  Lord 
North,  then  prime  minister,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  made  a  motion  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  “  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  removal  of  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  collection  and  management  of  his 
Majesty’s  duties  and  customs  from  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  bay  in  North  America  ; 
and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  dis¬ 
charging,  lading  and  shipping  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the  said  town 
of  Boston,  or  within  the  harbour 
thereof.”  The  deep  silence  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  annunciation  of  this  motion 


marked  the  sense  of  the  House  "as  to 
the  serious  consequences  which  it  in¬ 
volved  ;  but  it  met  with  no  opposition, 
except  on  the  part  of  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  and  Mr.  Dowdswell.  Even  Co¬ 
lonel  Barre,  the  great  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  spoke  in  favour  of 
it,  and  it  passed  without  a  division.  No 
debate  occurred  on  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  on  the  18th  of  March  ;  and  the 
second  reading,  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  was 
only  interrupted  by  a  few  adverse  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Mr.  R.  Fuller.  On  the 
twenty-fifth,  a  petition  was  presented 
against  the  bill,  signed  by  several  na¬ 
tives  of  North  America,  at  that  time 
resident  in  London ;  after  the  reading  of 
which  the  House  discussed  its  provisions 
in  Committee.  Mr.  Fuller  availed  him¬ 
self  of  this  occasion  to  move,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
which  measure,  he  argued,  would  be 
detrimental,  not  only  to  American,  but 
also  to  British  interests,  a  fine  should  be 
imposed  on  the  offending  community. 
This  amendment  was  opposed  by  the 
prime  minister,  who  said,  that  he  was  no 
enemy  to  lenient  measures,  but  that  it 
was  evident  that,  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Boston,  resolutions  of  cen¬ 
sure  and  warning  would  avail  nothing — - 
that  it  was  then  the  time  to  stand  out, 
to  defy  them,  to  proceed  with  firmness 
and  without  fear,  and  that  they  would 
never  reform  till  severe  measures  were 
adopted.  With  a  lamentable  want  of 
foresight  his  lordship  thus  proceeded : 
“  I  hope  that  we  every  one  feel  that  this 
is  the  common  cause  of  us  all ;  and  una¬ 
nimity  will  go  half  way  to  the  obedience 
of  the  people  of  Boston  to  this  bill.  The 
honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  that  the 
act  will  be  a  piece  of  waste  paper,  and 
that  an  army  will  be  required  to  put  it 
into  execution.  The  good  of  this  act  is, 
that  four  or  five  frigates  will  do  the 
business  without  any  military  force.” 
With  a  similar  blindness  to  futurity,  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkinson  exclaimed,  “  We 
have  gone  into  a  very  expensive  war  for 
the  attainment  of  America;  the  struggle 
which  we  shall  now  have  to  keep  it  will 
be  of  little  expense/’  Thus  rash  and 
short-sighted  are  statesmen  when  their 
passions  obtain  the  mastery  over  their 
judgment !  After  a  lengthened  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  bill  was 
powerfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Dowdswell,  it  passed  the  Commons 
with  but  very  few  negatives  j  and  haying 
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been  hurried  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  finally  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  and  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  Boston  Port  Act  was  speedily 
followed  by  still  more  alarming  mea¬ 
sures.  The  free  constitutions  of  the 
American  provinces  had  presented  strong 
impediments  against  the  views  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  ministers.  Among 
these,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
pre-eminent  for  the  liberality  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  Being  wrell  aware,  that  w'hilst 
this  charter  subsisted  he  could  never 
effectuate  his  designs,  Lord  North  de¬ 
termined  to  set  it  aside.  When  Charles 
II.  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  purposes 
to  abrogate  the  franchises  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  of  other  corporate  towns  in 
England,  he  attacked  their  charters  by 
quo  warrantos  ;  but  the  process  of  law 
is  tedious,  and  in  this  case  the  issue  of 
legal  proceedings  might  be  uncertain. 
The  minister,  therefore,  decided  upon 
bringing  the  omnipotence  of  parliament 
to  bear  upon  the  contumacious  inhabi“ 
tants  of  the  offending  colony.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1 774,  on 
the  allegation  that  an  executive  power 
was  wanting  in  the  province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  that  it  was  highly  neces¬ 
sary  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  ma¬ 
gistracy,  he  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
authorizing  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  empowering  him  to  appoint  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  the  officers  throughout 
the  whole  civil  authority,  such  as  the 
provost  marshal  and  the  sheriffs,  to 
which  latter  officers  was  to  be  delegated 
the  nomination  of  juries,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  of 
the  province.  It  was  also  his  lord¬ 
ship's  intention  to  vest  in  the  crown  the 
appointment  of  the  council, which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
had  heretofore  been  elected  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  court.  The  latter  provision  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  bill  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  was 
pleased  to  say  that  “  he  would  not  have 
men  of  a  mercantile  cast  every  day  col¬ 
lecting  themselves  together,  and  debating 
about  political  matters  ;  he  would  have 
them  follow  their  occupations  as  mer¬ 
chants,  and  not  consider  themselves  as 
ministers  of  that  country.”  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  suggestion,  which  was 
thankfully  received  by  the  premier,  there 
were  added  to  the  bill  severe  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  holding  of  public  town’s 


meetings.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill  without  a  single  objection,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Byng,  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Middlesex ;  and  though,  in  its 
progress  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  many  weighty  arguments  were 
urged  against  it,  especially  by  Governor 
Pounall  and  Mr.  Dowdswell,  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  of  May  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  239  against  64  voices.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  severely  animad¬ 
verted  upon  ;  but  a  division  of  92  to  20 
evinced  that  the  majority  of  the  peers  of 
the  realm  entered  heartily  into  the 
views  of  the  ministry  as  to  coercing  the 
American  colonies.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  however,  and  eleven  other  peers, 
protested  against  it  for  the  following 
reasons,  “  Because,  before  the  rights  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which 
they  derive  from  their  charter,  are  taken 
away,  the  definite  legal  offence  by  which 
a  forfeiture  of  their  charter  is  incurred 
ought  to  have  been  clearly  stated,  and 
the  parties  heard  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  the  mere  celerity  of  a  decision  against 
it  will  not  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  that  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  established  upon  its 
ruins.  On  the  general  allegations  of  a 
declaratory  preamble,  the  rights  of  any 
public  body  may  be  taken  away,  and  any 
visionary  scheme  of  government  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  place.  By  this  bill,  the 
governor  and  council  are  invested  with 
dangerous  powers,  unknown  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution,  and  with  which  the 
King  himself  is  not  intrusted.  By  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  sheriff* 
at  pleasure,  they  have  the  means  of 
returning  such  juries  as  may  best  suit 
with  the  gratification  of  their  passions 
and  their  interests  ;  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  subject  are  put  into 
their  hands  without  control.  The  weak, 
inconsistent,  and  injudicious  measures  of 
the  ministry  have  given  new  force  to  the 
distractions  of  America,  which,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  were  sub¬ 
siding;  have  revived  dangerous  ques¬ 
tions,  and  gradually  estranged  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country.  To  render  the  colonies  perma¬ 
nently  advantageous,  they  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  condition,  that  satisfaction 
there  is  no  chance  of  restoring,  but  by 
recurring  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  founded.” 

The  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
Remodelling  the  Constitution  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  strong  and  severe  mea- 
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sures— measures  which,  it  might  have, 
been  conceived,  would  have  set  at  rest 
any  common  jealousy  of  popular  rights, 
and  satisfied  any  ordinary  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance.  .  But,  whilst  these  acts  were  in 
progress,  the  British  prime  minister 
held  in  reserve  another  vial  of  wrath  to 
pour  on  the  heads  of  the  refractory  colo¬ 
nists.  On  the  15th  of  April,  he  rose  in 
liis  place  and  proposed  a  third  bill, 
which,  he  hoped, would  effectually  secure 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from 
future  disturbances.  The  tenor  of  this 
bill,  which  bore  the  plausible  title  of  a 
bill  “  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,”  was,  that  “  in  case  of  any  per¬ 
son  being  indicted  for  murder  or  any 
other  capital  offence  committed  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  in  aiding  the 
magistracy,  the  governor  might  send 
the  person  so  indicted  to  another  colony 
or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,” — the  act 
to  continue  in  force  for  four  years.  It 
was  observed,  that  whilst  Lord  North 
was  moving  theHousefor  leave  to  bring 
in  this  bill,  and  was  attempting,  in  a 
short  speech,  to  enforce  its  necessity,  his 
voice  faltered.  This  is  not  matter  of 
surprise.  His  lordship  was  a  good 
tempered  and  humane  man;  and  it  must 
have  been  repugnant  to  his  better  feel¬ 
ings  to  become  the  organ  for  the  pro¬ 
posing  of  such  atrocious  measures.  The 
introduction  of  this  bill  roused  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  the  energies  of  Colonel 
Barre,  who  had,  however  unwillingly, 
acquiesced  in  the  preceding  laws  of 
coercion.  He  saw  clearly  the  drift  of 
the  proposed  statute,  and  was  well  aware 
that  the  colonists  would  not  submit  to 
it.  “  You  may,”  said  he,  “  think  that 
a  law  founded  on  this  motion  will  be  a 
protection  to  the  soldier  who  imbrues  his 
hand  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
I  am  mistaken  if  it  will.  Who  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  it?  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  in¬ 
deed,  who  will  make  the  attempt.  If 
the  people  are  so  exasperated,  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  bring  the  man  who  has  in¬ 
jured  them  to  trial,  let  the  governor  who 
withdraws  him  from  justice  look  to  him¬ 
self.  The  people  will  not  endure  it ; 
they  would  no  longer  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  descended  from  the  loins 
of  Englishmen  if  they  did  endure  it.” 
Such  was  the  bold  language  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  soldier,  who  knew  America  well. 
But  this  warning  voice  was  raised  in 
vain.  The  views  of  the  Court  were 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  tins  last  and  most  unconstitutional 
measure  of  coercion  was  passed  into  a  law. 


It  might  seem  just  and  equitable  that 
compensation  should  be  made  by  a 
delinquent  community  for  property  de¬ 
stroyed  within  its  precincts,  and  not 
unreasonable  that  a  town  which  had 
perpetrated  an  open  violation  of  fiscal 
law  should  be  deprived,  till  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  better  spirit,  of  the  privileges 
of  a  port.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that, 
had  the  British  ministry  proceeded  no 
farther  in  their  measures  of  vengeance, 
the  other  commercial  cities  of  the  colonies 
would  have  regarded  the  humiliation  of 
the  people  of  Boston  with  indifference. 
But  the  attack  upon  the  charter  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  filled  the  bosom  of  every 
North  American  with  indignation  and 
alarm.  Charters  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  as  inviolable  compacts 
between  the  king  and  his  people  ;  but 
if  these  could  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
by  parliament,  what  province  could 
deem  its  constitution  safe  from  violation  ? 
And  in  the  provision  for  the  trial  in 
Great  Britain  of  individuals  accused  of 
murders  committed  in  America,  they 
saw  an  indemnity  for  every  one  who 
might  avail  himself  of  a  plausible  pre¬ 
text  to  put  to  death  any  person  who 
might  be  obnoxious  to  government. 
Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  colo¬ 
nists.  But,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
these  invasions  of  the  liberties  of  fellow 
subjects  were  regarded  with  unconcern, 
and  even  with  satisfaction.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  generally  care  little 
about  the  internal  state  of  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  crown.  They  at  that 
time  looked  up  to  parliament  with  awe, 
as  a  threefold  body  vested  with  the 
attribute  of  omnipotence  ;  and  they  made 
themselves  a  party  in  the  quarrel,  re¬ 
probating  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
colonies  as  a  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign  authority,  of  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  that  every  individual  Briton  had  a 
share. 

§  8.  Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government 
from  Boston. 

When  intelligence  arrived  at  Boston  of 
the  strong  proceedings  of  the  British 
parliament  and  government,  the  patriots 
of  Massachusetts  cast  an  anxious  eye 
on  the  sister  colonies.  They  were  well 
aware  that,  if  left  to  themselves  at  this 
awful  crisis,  they  must  succumb  to  the 
power  of  the  mother-country  ;  but  they 
entertained  hopes  that  an  union  of  the 
provinces  against  what  they  regarded  as 
ministerial  oppression,  would  rescue 
their  common  liberties  from  destruction, 
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To  effect  this  union  they  used  the  utmost 
exertions  of  activity,  skill,  and  prudence. 
The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  and  to 
the  duty  on  tea  had  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  of  correspondence, 
which  had  established  links  of  connexion 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
dependencies  in  N orth  America.  Of  this 
organization  they  now  availed  themselves 
with  the  utmost  promptitude ;  and,  by 
the  mission  of  agents  of  consummate 
ability,  they  roused  the  inhabitants  of 
every  district  of  continental  America  to 
a  sense  of  their  wrongs.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  every  township  of  every 
province,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  resist  the  claim 
of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them 
without  their  consent.  The  steps  to  be 
taken  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  refer  to  a 
general  congress,  the  speedy  summoning 
of  which  they  declared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  public  safety. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Gage  had 
arrived  at  Boston,  invested  with  the 
united  authority  of  governor  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  two  regiments  of 
foot,  and  by  various  other  detachments, 
W’hich  gradually  swelled  his  garrison  to 
a  number  which  wras  deemed  amply 
sufficient  to  overawe  the  malcontents, 
and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
obnoxious  acts.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  holding 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  at  Salem 
after  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  appointed 
by  the  statute  for  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Boston  port  act. 
The  blow'  thus  struck  seemed  to  com¬ 
mon  observers  to  be  fatal  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  devoted  town.  Property 
was  instantly  depreciated  to  the  lowest 
scale  of  value.  Houses  were  deserted 
by  their  tenants ;  warehouses  were 
emptied  and  abandoned  ;  the  quays  were 
deserted ;  silence  reigned  in  the  ship¬ 
yards,  and  thousands  of  artificers  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  streets  destitute  of 
employ.  But  the  sufferers  bore  their 
distresses  with  a  sullen  resolution.  Not 
a  murmur  was  heard  against  the  demo¬ 
cratic  leaders,  who  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  their 
miseries ;  but  their  execrations  of  the 
British  parliament  were  loud  and  vio¬ 
lent.  Contributions  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  for  their  relief ;  and  they  were 
comforted  by  letters  of  condolence  in 
their  distresses,  and  of  thanks  for  their 


steadiness.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble 
Plead  offered  to  accommodate  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Boston  with  their  warehouses, 
and  the  people  of  Salem,  in  an  address 
to  the  governor,  declared  that  they  could 
not  “  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on 
wealth,  and  raise  their  fortunes  on  the 
ruin  of  their  suffering  neighbours.” 


§  9.  First  Acts  of  the  Assembly  at 
Concord, 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  governor  held 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at 
Salem ;  but  finding  that  the  popular 
leaders  were  prepared,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meeting,  to  carry  some  most  ob¬ 
noxious  motions,  he  promptly  dissolved 
the  assembly.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  effect  before  it  had  nominated  five 
deputies  to  meet  the  committees  of  other 
provinces  at  Philadelphia  on  the  en¬ 
suing  1st  of  September. 

The  more,  indeed,  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of 
the  patriots,  the  more  decidedly  did  he 
find  himself  baffled  by  their  vigilance 
and  their  ingenuity.  When,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  coercive  sta¬ 
tutes,  he  issued  a  proclamation  prohi¬ 
biting  the  calling  of  any  town  meetings 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1774  ;  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  this  kind  was,  nevertheless,  held  ; 
and,  on  his  summoning  the  selectmen 
to  aid  him  to  disperse  it,  he  was  en¬ 
countered  by  the  following  notable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  special  pleading,  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  objected 
was  no  violation  of  the  Act  ;of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “for  that  only  prohibited  the 
calling  of  town  meetings,  and  that  no 
such  call  had  been  made ;  a  former 
legal  meeting,  before  the  1st  of  August, 
having  only  adjourned  themselves  from 
time  to  time.”  One  consequence  of 
these  adjourned  meetings  was  a  “  so¬ 
lemn  league  and  covenant,”  whereby  the 
parties  who  signed  it  bound  themselves 
“  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  until  the  late  ob-  ,! 
noxious  laws  were  repealed,  and  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  was  restored  to 
its  chartered  rights.”  A  proclamation 
by  which  the  Governor  denounced  this 
association  as  “unlawful,  hostile,  and 
traitorous,”  was  treated  with  contempt. 

In  another  proclamation,,  published 
about  this  time,  “for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the 
prevention  and  punishing  of  vice,  pro¬ 
faneness,  and  immorality,”  the  Governor 
made  especial  mention  of  the  vice  of 
hypocrisy  as  a  failing  which  the  people 
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were  admonished  to  eschew.  N  o  doubt, 
the  staff  of  General  Gage  thought  this 
an  excellent  satire  upon  the  puritanism 
of  the  Bostonians.  Bat  the  joke  was 
ill  timed,  and  served  only  to  add  fuel  to 
the  popular  mind,  which  was  already  in  a 
high  state  of  inflammation.  When,  in  the 
month  of  August,  Gage  attempted  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  constitution  of  the  colony, 
most  of  the  counsellors  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  refused  to  act,  and  the  juries 
declined  to  serve  under  judges  nominated 
by  the  crown.  Dreading  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  from  the  obstinacy 
thus  manifested  by  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Governor  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  and  to  seize 
the  powder  deposited  in  the  arsenal  at 
Charlestown,  which  is  a  kind  of  suburb 
to  Boston,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a 
bridge.  These  measures  produced  a 
general  rising  throughout  the  province, 
which  was  with  difficulty  repressed  by 
the  prudence  of  the  leading  patriots. 
This  demonstration  drove  the  Governor 
and  his  revenue  officers  from  the  new 
seat  of  government  to  the  proscribed 
town  of  Boston.  Whilst  these  trans¬ 
actions  were  going  on,  the  Congress, 
or  union  of  the  several  committees,  had 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  its  deliberations,  issued  a 
declaration,  that  it  “  most  thoroughly 
approved  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  with 
which  opposition  to  wicked  ministerial 
measures  had  been  hitherto  established 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  recommended 
perseverance  in  the  same  firm  and  tem¬ 
perate  conduct,  as  expressed  in  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  delegates  from  the  county 
of  Suffolk.”  The  Tenor  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  was,  that  no  obedience  was  due 
to  the  restraining  statutes.  Emboldened 
by  the  approbation  of  Congress  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  a 
provincial  assembly,  held  at  Concord, 
of  which  Mr.  Hancock  was  president, 
after  having  in  vain  solicited  the  Go¬ 
vernor  to  desist  from  constructing  a 
fortress  at  the  entrance  into  Boston, 
in  defiance  of  his  Excellency’s  authority, 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  arming  of  the  province.  The 
members  of  this  committee  did  not 
shrink  from  the  discharge  of  their  peril¬ 
ous  duty.  They  gave  instructions  for 
the  organizing  of  a  species  of  partisans, 
under  the  name  of  minute  men,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  whom  was  conferred  on  Jede- 
diah  Pribble,  xArtemas  Ward,  and  Seth 
Pomeroy,  warriors  whose  puritanical 
names  gave  ominous  foreboding  of  a 


determination  of  purpose  and  of  an  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  valour,  which  their  future  con¬ 
duct  did  not  belie.  The  assembling  of 
the  militia  was  delegated  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety ;  and  a  committee  of 
supply  was  authorized  to  expend  the 
sum  of  15,000L  sterling,  in  provisions, 
military  accoutrements,  and  stores,  which 
were  accordingly  provided,  and  deposited 
at  Worcester  and  Concord.  At  a  later 
meeting  of  the  provincial  congress,  still 
bolder  measures  were  adopted.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  then  passed  to  raise  an 
army  of  12,000  men,  and  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  adjacent  colonies  to  urge 
them  to  increase  these  forces  to  the 
number  of  20,000.  It  was,  moreover, 
determined  that  the  British  troops  should 
be  attacked  if  they  marched  in  field 
equipment  beyond  Boston  Neck.  A 
circular  letter  wras  also  issued  request¬ 
ing  the  clergy  to  aid  the  common  cause 
by  their  prayers  and  exhortations.  At 
this  crisis  the  situation  of  the  Governor 
was  far  from  being  an  enviable  one.  The 
reins  of  authority  had  fallen  from  his 
hands,  and  had  been  seized  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  congress,  whose,  resolutions  had 
throughout  the  province  the  force  of  laws. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  he  experienced 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  mate¬ 
rials  or  workmen  to  construct  barracks 
for  dhe  sheltering  of  his  troops.  The 
straw  which  he  purchased  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  which  he  had  bought  for  the  king’s 
stores  was  seized  or  destroyed.  Nor 
was  the  spirit  of  open  resistance  con¬ 
fined  to  Boston.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
people  seized  the  public  battery  of  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  stormed  and  took 
the  castle  of  Portsmouth,  where  they 
obtained  a  seasonable  supply  of  powder. 

§.  1 0.  Opening  of  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia. 

These  active  measures,  which  amounted 
to  a  direct  levying  of  war  against  the 
King,  were  provoked  by  the  rigour  exer¬ 
cised  against  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  meantime,  the  deputies  of  eleven 
provinces  had  assembled  in  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
delegates  from  North  Carolina.  Peyton 
Randolph  was  chosen  president  of  this 
assembly,  and  Charles  Thompson  was 
appointed  its  secretary.  After  a  slight 
controversy  as  to  the  mode  of  voting, 
which  vras  at  length  determined  to  be 
taken  by  provinces,  each  province  having 
one  vote,  the  members  proceeded  with 
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the  utmost  zeal  and  harmony  to  the 
arduous  business  before  them.  In  the 
first  place,  they  issued  a  declaration  of 
rights,  in  which,  whilst  they  claimed  a 
total  exemption  from  any  species  of  in¬ 
ternal  taxation  imposed  by  the  British 
parliament,  they  professed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  obey  all  the  laws  which  might  be 
enacted  in  the  mother  country  for  the 
regulation  of  trade.  They  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  a  standing 
army  into  the  colonies  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  as  also  against  the  violation  of  their 
chartered  rights  in  the  infringement  of 
their  ancient  constitutions.  Enumerat¬ 
ing  the  several  acts  by  which  they  were 
aggrieved,  they  declared  that  till  these 
acts  were  repealed,  they  and  their  con¬ 
stituents  would  hold  no  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Britain ;  and,  with  a  viewr 
of  over-awing  the  weak  and  the  waver¬ 
ing,  and  the  partisans  of  royal  authority 
among  their  countrymen,  they  resolved 
that  committees  should  be  chosen  in 
every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  conduct  of  all  people  touching 
the  suspension  of  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  and  to  publish,  in  gazettes, 
the  names  of  those  who  violated  this 
ordinance,  as  foes  to  the  rights  of 
British  America.  They  also  agreed 
upon  an  address  to  the  British  people, 
vindicating  their  resistance  to  oppres¬ 
sion;  and  two  memorials  to  the  West 
India  colonies  and  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  exhorting  them  to  unite  with 
their  persecuted  brethren  in  a  steady 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power..  In  laying  their  grievances 
before  the  throne,  in  a  petition  to  the 
King,  they  professed  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  authority  ; 
but  complained  of  the  miseries  which 
had  been  brought  upon  them  by  the 
maladministration  of  wicked  ministers. 
“  We  ask,”  said  they,  “  but  for  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a 
diminution  of  the  prerogative,  nor  do  we 
solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our 
favour.  Your  royal  authority  over  us, 
and  our  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
we  shall  always  carefully  and  zealously 
endeavour  to  support  and  maintain.” 
This  address  to  the  sovereign  concluded 
in  the  following  pathetic  terms.  “  We 
implore  your  Majesty,  for  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  for  your  own  glory,  for 
the  interest  of  your  family,  for  the  safety 
of  your  kingdoms  and  dominions,  that, 
as  the  loving  father  of  your  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  connected  by  the  same  bonds  of  law, 
loyalty,  faith,  and  blood,  though  dwell¬ 


ing  in  various  countries,  you  will  not 
suffer  the  transcendent  relation  formed 
by  these  ties  to  be  farther  violated  by 
uncertain  expectation  of  effects,  which, 
if  attained,  never  could  compensate  for 
the  calamities  through  which  they  must 
be  gained.”  These  various  documents 
were  drawn  up  with  great  judgment 
and  ability;  and  their  dissemination 
throughout  the  union  produced  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  —  preparing  them  for  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  in  what  they  deemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and  free¬ 
dom.  Their  framers,  however,  did 
not  rely  upon  their  eloquence  alone,  to 
produce  an  effect  favourable  to  their 
cause  upon  the  people  of  Britain.  Their 
non-importation  agreements  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
they  trusted  that  the  annunciation  of 
similar  resolutions  would  produce  simi¬ 
lar  effects  as  to  the  removal  of  their  late 
parliamentary  grievances.  The  event 
proved  that  they  were  mistaken.  The 
merchants  trading  to  America  composed 
a  small  fraction  of  the  British  commu¬ 
nity.  A  hostile  ministry  was  all  power¬ 
ful  in  parliament — the  pride  of  the  King 
was  touched— every  individual  Briton, 
in  whose  mouth  the  phrase  our  colonies 
was  familiar,  deemed  himself,  in  some 
sort,  sovereign  over  the  North  American 
plantations,  and  a  cry  almost  unanimous 
was  raised  throughout  the  nation,  that 
the  mutinous  contemners  of  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  legislature  of  the  parent 
state  must  be  reduced  to  obedience  by 
the  strong  hand  of  coercion. 

The  Congress,  after  a  session  of  about 
eight  weeks,  and  after  passing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  calling  of  another  assembly 
of  the  same  nature,  if  necessary,  in  the 
ensuing  May,  dissolved  themselves;  and 
the  members  proceeded  to  further  in  their 
respective  provinces  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  thus  decidedly  embarked. 
By  their  influence,  operating  upon  minds 
ready  prepared  by  perpetual  discussions, 
both  public  and  private,  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  colonies,  the  recommendations  of 
an  assembly,  invested  with  no  legal  au¬ 
thority,  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  The 
non-intercourse  agreements  were  zeal¬ 
ously  adopted  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  the  few  who  ventured  to 
dissent  from  the  general  voice  were  pro¬ 
scribed  as  enemies  to  their  country. 

§.11.  Address  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  9th  February ,  1775. 

When  the  petition  from  Congress  to 
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the  King  arrived  in  England,  his  Majesty 
had  just  met  a  new  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  communicated  information,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  “  that  a  most 
daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  unhappily  prevailed  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  and  at 
the  same  time  intimated  that  he  had 
taken  the  requisite  steps  to  repress  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  angry  demonstra¬ 
tion,  hopes  were,  for  a  short  time,  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  friends  of  America  that 
ministers  would  adopt  measures  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  secretary  of  state,  after 
submitting  the  petition  of  the  general 
Congress  to  the  cabinet  council,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  King,  by  whom,  as  he 
reported,  it  was  graciously  received,  and 
was  intended  to  be  laid  by  him  before 
his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  numerous 
petitions  from  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  from  the  West  India 
planters,  prayed  for  the  adoption  of  a 
more  lenient  policy  towards  the  North 
American  colonies ;  all  the  eloquence 
of  Lord  Chatham  was  exerted  in  the 
house  of  peers  to  effect  the  same  ob¬ 
ject;  yet  Lord  North  was  determined 
to  proceed  in  the  course  of  coercion. 
The  Rubicon  was  passed  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1775,  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  by  both  houses  of  a  joint  address  to 
the  King,  in  which  they  stated  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  “  a  rebellion  actually  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
and,  in  the  usual  style,  offered  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes  “  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  just  rights  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament.”  In 
support  of  this  address,  an  addition  was 
voted  to  the  military  force,  of  4383  rank 
and  file,  and  2000  seamen.  An  act  was 
also  passed  to  restrain  the  commerce  of 
the  eastern  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies  ; 
and  to  prevent  them  from  fishing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  were  soon 
afterwards  extended  to  the  provinces  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  New  York,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina,  did  not  on  this 
occasion  fall  under  the  ban  of  ministerial 
interdiction.  New  York,  where  the 
government  had  more  influence  than  in 
other  colonies,  had  been  tardy  in  joining 
the  union ;  and  Lord  N  orth  flattered 
himself  that,  by  forbearing  to  include 
that  and  the  other  two  colonies  above- 


mentioned  in  the  restraining  act,  he 
should  sow  amongst  the  associated  pro-s 
vinces  jealousies  which  would  dissolve 
their  connexion;  but  in  this  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  So  powerful  was  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  America,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  exempted  colonies  dis¬ 
dained  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  were  reserved  to  them,  and 
determined  to  share  in  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  their  brethren ;  and  it  was 
with  severe  mortification  that  the  premier 
soon  afterwards  witnessed  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  house  of  commons  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  and  remonstrance  from  the  assembly 
of  New  York,  claiming  exemption  from 
internal  taxation,  and  protesting  against 
the  dependance  of  governors  and  judges 
on  the  crown  for  their  salaries  and  emo¬ 
luments.  A  hearing  had  been  refused 
to  the  petition  of  Congress,  though  it 
was  individually  signed,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  it  emanated  from  an  illegal 
meeting.  The  remonstrance  of  the  New 
York  assembly  was  not  liable  to  this 
objection  ;  but  when  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should 
be  brought  up,  it  was  lost  by  a  strata¬ 
gem  of  Lord  North. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1775,  some 
time  previously  to  the  transaction  which 
has  just  been  related,  his  lordship  had 
manifested  some  cunning,  but  little  wis¬ 
dom,  in  proposing  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  when  any  of  the  colonies  or 
provinces  in  America  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  contributing  their  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  common  defence,  and  for  the 
support  of  their  civil  government  (such 
proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  general  court  or  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  such  province  and  colony), 

“  it  will  be  proper  to  forbear,  in  respect 
of  such  colony  or  province,  to  levy  any 
duty  or  tax,  except  such  duties  as  may 
arise  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
which  duties  are  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  such  colony  or  province.” 
The  bill  founded  on  this  resolution  was 
violently  opposed  by  certain  of  the  prime 
minister’s  habitual  partisans,  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  it  that  the  colonies  should  be 
taxed  directly  by  the  British  parliament. 
It  was  also  attacked  by  the  opposition, 
who  argued  that  as  it  reserved  to  the 
British  government  the  right  of  appor¬ 
tioning  the  respective  proportions  which 
the  provinces  should  raise  for  the  general 
service,  and  left  the  disposal  of  the  sums 
raised  to  parliament,  it  mattered  little 
that  the  immediate  application  of  the 
scourge  of  taxation  should  be  left  to  the 
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colonial  assemblies,  who  would  regard 
the  bill  as  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  The 
opposition  made  a  right  estimate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Americans.  The  bill 
passed  into  a  law ;  but  it  was  received 
throughout  the  union  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt. 

It  was  in  this  session,  viz.  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1775,  that  Mr.  Burke  made 
his  celebrated  speech  for  conciliation 
with  America, — a  speech  fraught  with 
statesman-like  views,  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  at  once  temperate  and  eloquent. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  deeply- 
studied  oration,  Mr.  Burke,  after  ob¬ 
serving  that  all  former  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  ministry  and  adopted  by 
parliament  had  served  to  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  keep  America  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  intimated  that  it  had  been  ob¬ 
served  to  him  by  an  intelligent  friend, 
that,  instead  of  limiting  himself  to  criti¬ 
cisms  or  the  plans  of  government,  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  he  should  produce 
a  plan  of  his  own.  Though  he  was 
aware,  said  he,  that  it  argues  little 
knowledge  to  hazard  plans  of  govern¬ 
ment,  except  from  a  seat  of  authority, 
yet,  as  public  calamity  was  a  mighty 
leveller,  he  would  now  act  upon  his 
friend’s  suggestion.  “  My  proposition,” 
proceeded  he,  “  is  peace ;  not  peace 
through  the  medium  of  war  ;  nor  peace 
to  be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of 
intricate  and  endless  negotiations  ;  nor 
peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord, 
fomented  from  principle  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depend  upon 
the  juridical  determination  of  perplexing 
questions,  or  the  precise  marking  of  the 
shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  go¬ 
vernment.  It  is  simple  peace,  sought 
in  its  natural  course  and  in  its  ordinary 
haunts — it  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit 
of  t'peace,  and  laid  in  principles  purely 
pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the 
ground  of  the  difference,  and  by  re¬ 
storing  the  former  unsuspecting  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother 
country,  to  give  permanent  satisfaction 
to  your  people,  and,  far  from  a  scheme 
of  ruling  by  discord,  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by 
the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest  which 
reconciles  them  to  British  government.” 
After  laying  down  and  enforcing  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  proposal  for  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ought,  in  consideration  of  her 
strength,  to  come  from  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Burke  asserted,  that  the  plan  for 
conciliation  ought  to  be  guided,  not  by 
abstract  theory,  but  by  a  regard  to  cir¬ 


cumstances.  What,  then,  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  case  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  discontented  Americans 
amounted  in  number  to  two  millions,  a 
number  which,  considered  in  mass,  could 
not  be  regarded  “  as  a  paltry  excrescence 
of  the  state,  or  a  mean  dependant,  who 
may  be  neglected  with  little  damage,  and 
provoked  with  little  danger.”  But,  with 
the  consideration  of  the  population  of 
America,  it  was  requisite  to  combine 
mature  reflection  upon  other  circum¬ 
stances  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries  of  the 
colonies.  As  to  commerce,  Mr.  Burke 
proved,  by  documentary  evidence,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  of  six 
millions  which  constituted  the  whole 
mass  of  the  export  commerce  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one 
twelfth  part ;  but  that,  by  the  last  re¬ 
turns  submitted  to  parliament,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that,  as  a  part  of  sixteen  millions, 
it  constituted  considerably  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole.  In  agriculture,  he 
asserted  that  America  was  so  prosperous 
that  she  was  enabled  to  export  vast 
quantities  of  grain  for  the  supply  of  the 
mother  country.  As  to  the  third  head 
of  consideration,  “  no  sea,”  exclaimed 
the  orator,  “but  is  vexed  by  the  fisheries 
of  the  colonists,  no  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  per¬ 
severance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of 
France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sa¬ 
gacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried 
this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  indus¬ 
try  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
pushed  by  this  recent  people, — a  people 
who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the 
gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood.”  But,  continued  Mr. 
Burke,  some  persons  will  say,  such  a 
country  is  worth  fighting  for — true — - 
but  fighting  will  not  retain  it.  Force  is 
uncertain,  and,  if  successful,  it  will  de¬ 
preciate  the  object  gained.  He  warned 
the  house  to  consider  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  many 
ill-advised  individuals  seemed  so  eager 
to  contend.  The  North  American  co¬ 
lonists  were  jealous  of  their  liberties. 
Their  jealousy  as  to  their  rights  they 
derived  from  their  English  origin ;  it 
was  nursed  by  their  popular  legislatures 
—  it  was  also  nursed  by  their  religion. 
The  great  body  of  the  colonists  were 
dissenters  ;  and  the  dissenting  interests 
have  sprung  up  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world, 
and  can  justify  that  opposition  only  on 
a  strong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  “All 
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protestantism,”  Mr.  Burke  acutely  re¬ 
marked — “  All  protestanism,  even  the 
most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
sent.  But  the  religion  most  prevalent 
in  our  Northern  colonies,  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  on  the  principle  of  resistance ;  it 
is  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  protestant  religion.” 
The  spirit  of  freedom  was,  moreover, 
nurtured  in  the  colonies,  in  general,  by 
education ;  and  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carol  in  as  by  that  pride  which  uniformly 
actuates  the  holders  of  slaves,  “  to 
whom  freedom  is  not  only  an  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.’5 
Their  distance  from  the  mother  country 
likewise  rendered  the  colonists  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
parent  state.  “  This  happens  in  all  forms 
into  which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In 
large  bodies  the  circulation  of  power 
must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties.”  A  proud  spirit  of  liberty  having 
from  these  various  causes  been  infused 
throughout  the  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  have  not  only  disobeyed 
our  authority,  but  established  an  effici¬ 
ent  authority  of  their  own,  by  means  of 
which  a  vast  province  has  subsisted  for 
near  a  twelvemonth,  without  governor, 
without  public  council,  without  judges, 
without  executive  magistrates,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  how  is  this  spirit  to  be  en¬ 
countered  ?  Some  politicians  have  in 
this  emergency  proposed  to  check  the 
population  of  the  colonies  by  stopping 
the  grant  of  more  lands  by  the  crown. 
Others  have  advised  that  their  maritime 
enterprises  should  be  checked  by  the 
severity  of  restrictive  laws ;  whilst  a 
third  class  of  counsellors  are  sanguine 
in  their  expectations,  that  the  Virginians 
and  the  planters  of  the  Carolinas  will 
speedily  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  Some, 
again,  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  refractory  as  criminals.  After 
demonstrating  at  length  the  futility  of 
these  proposals,  Mr.  Burke  affirmed,  that 
the  only  method  left  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  existing  troubles  was  that  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  Americans,  said  he,  com¬ 
plain  of  taxation — I  will  not  on  this 
matter  dispute  the  point  of  right,  but 
that  of  policy.  “  The  question  is  not 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  render  your 
people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not 
your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It 
is  not  what  a  lawyer  may  tell  you,  you 
may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and 
justice  declare  you  ought  to  do.”  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  laid  down  the  principle  of  his 


plan,  Mr.  Burke  began  to  open  it  by 
declaring,  that  his  main  object  was  to 
admit  the  people  of  the  colonies  to  an 
interest  in  the  Constitution.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Americans  did  not  object 
to  the  laws  of  trade  ;  nor  did  they  aim 
at  anything  more  than  a  release  from 
taxation,  imposed  upon  them  by  a  legis¬ 
lative  body  in  which  their  interests  are 
not  guarded  by  their  representatives. 
Similar  [uneasiness  was  for  a  long  time 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and  in 
the  counties  palatine  of  Chester  and 
Durham.  Now  the  agitations  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  quelled  by  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  legislature  for  that  country, 
whilst  the  feuds  which  prevailed  in 
Cheshire  and  Durham  were  annihilated 
by  the  admission  of  representatives  of 
those  counties  into  the  English  parlia¬ 
ment.  Let  a  similar  policy  then  be  ex¬ 
ercised  towards  America.  In  her  case, 
let  taxation  and  representation  go  hand 
in  hand.  But  the  distance  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  pre¬ 
cludes  the  Americans  from  sending  re¬ 
presentatives  to  the  British  legislature. 
What  remains,  then,  but  to  recognize 
for  the  theory  the  ancient  constitution 
and  policy  of  this  kingdom  with  regard 
to  representation,  and  as  to  the  practice, 
to  return  to  that  mode  which  an  uniform 
experience  has  marked  out  to  you  as 
best,  and  in  which  you  walked  with 
security,  advantage,  and  honour  until 
the  year  1 763.  “  My  resolutions,  there¬ 

fore,”  continued  Mr.  Burke,  “mean  to 
establish  the  equity  and  justice  of  a  tax¬ 
ation  of  America  by  grants  and  not  by 
imposition ;  to  mark  the  legal  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  colony  assemblies  for  the 
support  of  their  government  in  peace, 
and  for  the  public  aids  in  the  time  of 
war;  to  acknowledge  that  this  legal 
competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  bene¬ 
ficial  exercise,  and  that  experience  has 
shewn  the  benefit  of  their  grants,  and 
the  futility  of  parliamentary  taxation  as 
a  measure  of  supply.”  After  opening 
these  points  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  transcendent  ability,  Mr.  Burke 
concluded  by  moving  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  in  which  their  substance  was  em¬ 
bodied.  This  masterly  speech,  in  the 
meditation  and  composition  of  which 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  true  line  of  co¬ 
lonial  policy,  seems  to  have  chastised 
and  checked  the  exuberance  of  his 
genius,  was  spoken  to  the  members 
alone,  as  during  the  debate  the  stand- 
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ing  orders  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers 
were  strictly  enforced.  It  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  professed  seri¬ 
ous  alarm  at  the  proposition,  that  any 
public  body,  save  parliament,  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  make  grants  of  money  to  the 
crown.  These  constitutional  scruples 
had  their  due  weight,  and  Mr.  Burke’s 
resolutions  were  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  270  to  78. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
a  kind  of  demi-official  communication 
with  ministers,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  parent  state.  In  the  discussions 
which  took  place  with  this  view  between 
the  Doctor  and  the  agents  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  most  of  the  points  in  dispute  were 
settled ;  but  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
cabinet  to  restore  the  ancient  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  broke  off  the  con¬ 
ferences  ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  despairing 
of  the  preservation  of  peace,  returned 
to  his  native  land,  determined  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and,  at 
all  hazards,  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights. 

§12.  Affair  at  Lexington,  19/4  April, 
1775. 

It  has  '  already  been  stated  that  the 
Massachusetts  patriots  had  resolved  to 
attack  the  king’s  forces  whenever  they 
should  march  out  of  Boston.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  their  adherence  to 
this  resolution  was  put  to  the  test.  With 
a  view  of  seizing  the  military  stores  and 
provisions  which  the  insurgents  had  col¬ 
lected  at  Concord,  General  Gage,  on  the 
night  preceding  that  eventful  day,  de¬ 
tached  from  his  garrison  800  picked 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith.  These  troops  made  a 
rapid  march  to  the  place  of  their  desti¬ 
nation,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  malcon¬ 
tents  by  surprise ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  precautions,  the  alarm  was  given 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  flew  to  arms.  Between  four  and 
five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  troops 
arrived  at  Lexington,  where  they  found 
about  seventy  of  the  American  militia 
under  arms,  whom  Major  Pitcairn  or¬ 
dered  to  disperse  ;  and  on  their  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  obey  his  commands,  that  officer 
discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  fire.  By  the  volley  which 
ensued  three  or  four  of  the  militia  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  put  to  flight.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Smith  then  proceeded  to 


Concord,  where  he  destroyed  the  stores 
of  the  insurgents,  and  then  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Boston.  He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  make  this 
retrograde  movement  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  Before  he  left  Concord  he  was 
attacked  by  the  American  militia  and 
minute-men,  who,  accumulating  by  de¬ 
grees,  harassed  his  rear  and  flanks, 
taking  advantage  of  every  inequality  of 
ground,  and  especially  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  stone  walls  which  skirted 
the  road,  and  which  served  them  as  en¬ 
trenchments.  Had  not  the  detachment 
been  met  at  Lexington  by  a  body  of  900 
men,  which  General  Gage  had  sent  out 
to  its  support,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Percy,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
cut  off.  The  united  British  forces  ar¬ 
rived,  wearied  and  exhausted,  at  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hiil,  near  Boston,  a  little  after 
sunset,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  65 
killed,  180  wounded,  and  28  prisoners. 

When  Lord  Percy,  on  his  advance, 
was  marching  through  Roxburgh,  his 
military  band,  in  derision  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  played  the  tune  of  “  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle.”  His  lordship  observed  a  youth 
who  appeared  to  be  amused  at  this 
circumstance,  and  asking  him  why  he 
laughed,  received  this  answer  —  “  To 
think  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to 
‘  Chevy  Chase.’  ”  It  had  been  too 
much  the  habit  of  the  British  to  despise 
and  insult  the  Americans  as  cowards  ; 
but  the  event  of  the  march  to  Concord 
convinced  them  that  the  Massachusetts 
men  were  not  deficient  either  in  personal 
courage  or  in  individual  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms. 

§13.  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  16/4  June , 
1775. 

Blood  having  been  thus  drawn,  the 
whole  of  the  discontented  colonies  took 
prompt  measures  to  resist  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  by  force  of  arms.  Volunteers 
enrolled  themselves  in  every  province  ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  union  the 
King’s  stores  were  seized  for  the  use  of 
the  insurgents.  The  surprisal  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  by  a  party 
from  Connecticut,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Allen,  furnished  them  with 
upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Troops  were  gradually  assembled  in  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  so  as  to  hold  that  town  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  About  the  latter  end 
of  May,  General  Gage  was  reinforced  by 
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the  troops  which  had  been  sent  from 
Great  Britain,  and  which  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton.  Finding  himself  thus 
strengthened,  he  prepared  for  active 
operations;  but  wishing  to  temper  jus¬ 
tice  with  mercy,  on  the  12th  of  June  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock,  “  whose  offences,” 
he  declared,  “were  of  too  flagitious  a 
nature  to  admit  of  any  other  considera¬ 
tion  than  that  of  condign  punishment.” 
This  proclamation  produced  no  effect  on 
the  Americans,  save  that  of  rousing 
them  to  more  vigorous  exertions.  <  On 
Charlestown  Neck,  a  peninsula  situated 
to  the  north  of  Boston,  with  which  it  com¬ 
municates  by  a  bridge,  is  a  considerable 
eminence,  called  Bunker’s  Hill.  As  this 
was  deemed  a  post  of  great  importance, 
the  Americans  resolved  to  occupy  it, 
and  orders  were  given  by  the  provincial 
authorities  that  a  detachment  of  1000 
men  should  entrench  themselves  on  the 
height  in  question.  The  party  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  moved  forwards  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June, 
but,  by  mistake,  commenced  their  ope¬ 
rations  on  Breed’s  Hill,  an  eminence 
nearer  to  the  town  of  Boston  than  the 
place  of  their  destination.  Here  they 
laboured  with  such  activity,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  such  silence,  that  the 
appearance  of  their  works,  at  day-break 
the  next  morning,  was  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  presence.  The  firing  of 
guns  from  the  Lively  man-of-war, 
whence  they  were  first  seen,  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  British,  whose  commanders, 
on  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
enemy  from  the  steeples  and  heights  of 
the  city,  perceived  that  they  had  thrown 
up  a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square, 
from  which  lines  extended  to  the  east¬ 
ward  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
To  the  westward  the  works  were  less  per¬ 
fect  ;  but  the  provincials  were  busily 
employed  in  carrying  them  on,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  exposed  to  showers 
of  shot  and  shells,  discharged  from  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  necessity 
of  driving  the  enemy  from  their  position 
was  evident ;  and  for  this  purpose  Gage 
put  3000  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Howe.  On  this  occasion  the 
British  were  not  very  alert  in  their  pre¬ 
parations,  as  it  was  noon  before  their 
troops  were  embarked  in  the  boats  which 
were  to  convey  them  to  Moreton’s  Point, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Charlestown 


Neck.  At  this  awful  crisis  every  elevated 
spot  in  the  town  of  Boston  was  covered 
with  spectators,  who  anxiously  awaited 
the  event  of  the  expected  contest.  sTheir 
attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  dense 
smoke,  which  announced  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  fearing  lest  the  houses  of  Charles¬ 
town  might  afford  shelter  to  the  provin¬ 
cials,  had  set  that  place  on  fire.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Moreton’s  Point,  the  king’s 
troops  formed  in  two  lines,  and  marched 
slowly  up  the  hill,  whilst  their  artillery 
played  on  the  American  works.  The 
provincials  stood  firm  and  steady :  they 
reserved  their  fire  till  the  British  had 
advanced  to  within  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  of  their  lines  ;  they  then  made  a 
simultaneous  discharge  with  so  cool  an 
aim,  and  supported  their  fire  with  so 
much  steadiness,  that  the  British  gave 
way,  and  fled  to  the  water’s  edge.  Here 
they  were  rallied  by  their  officers,  and  a 
second  time  led  to  the  charge.  A  second 
time  they  retreated,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
lost,  when  General  Howe,  aided  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clinton,  who,  seeing  his  distress, 
had  crossed  over  from  Boston  to  join 
him,  with  difficulty  persuaded  them  to 
make  another  onset,  which  was  success¬ 
ful.  The  Americans  had  expended  their 
ammunition,  and  were  unable  to  procure 
a  fresh  supply.  Their  redoubt  being 
forced,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat ; 
but  though  the  road  over  Charlestown 
Neck,  by  which  they  retired,  was  enfi¬ 
laded  by  the  Glasgow  man-of-war,  they 
withdrew  with  much  less  loss  than  might 
have  been  expected :  they  left  dead  on 
the  field  139  of  their  comrades,  and  their 
wounded  and  missing  amounted  to  314. 
Amongst  the  valuable  lives  which  were 
sacrificed  in  this  battle,  the  Americans 
were  sensibly  affected  by  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Warren,  who  was  slain  whilst  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  redoubt,  animating  his  fel¬ 
low  soldiers  to  the  most  valorous  exer¬ 
tions.  Warren  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents,  and  of  most  amiable  manners 
in  private  and  domestic  life.  He  ex¬ 
celled  as  an  orator,  and  he  was  wise 
and  prudent  in  council,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  death  evinced  that  he  could 
act  as  well  as  speak,  and  that  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  his  character  was  united  with  firm 
determination  and  undaunted  courage. 
The  British  purchased  their  victory 
dearly,  their  loss  amounting  to  226 
killed  and  828  wounded,  including  79 
officers :  at  this  cost  General  Gage  ob 
tained  little  more  than  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement  he 
advanced  to  Bunker’s  Hill,  which  he  for 
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tified  ;  whilst  the  Americans  entrenched 
themselves  on  Prospect  Hill,  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  lines. 

§14.  Union  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces 
— Hancock  appointed  President,  and 
Washington  Commander -i n-  Chief . 

When  Colonel  Allen  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  Ticonderoga,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  he  summoned  that  fortress  “  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
continental  Congress.”  On  the  very  day 
on  which  this  summons  was  given  that 
body  assembled,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  itself  joined  by  delegates  from 
Georgia — so  that  the  union  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  was  now  completed.  Peyton 
Randolph,  Escp,  wTas  appointed  president ; 
but  urgent  business  soon  after  requiring 
his  presence  at  home,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Hancock.  After  mature  delibe¬ 
ration,  the  Congress  agreed  on  addresses 
to  the  British  nation,  to  the  Canadians,  to 
Ireland,  and  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in 
which  they  insisted  upon  the  topics  upon 
which  they  had  antecedently  dwelt  in 
similar  compositions.  Fearful  also  lest, 
in  case  of  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
with  the  mother  country,  their  frontier 
should  be  devastated  by  the  Indians,  a 
talk  was  prepared  in  which  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  was  explained  in  a  familiar 
Indian  style.  They  were  told  that  “  they 
had  no  concern  in  the  family  quarrel, 
and  were  urged  by  the  ties  of  ancient 
friendship  and  a  common  birth  place,  to 
remain  at  home,  to  keep  their  hatchet 
buried  deep,  and  to  join  neither  side.” 
Such  is, the  statement  of  Mr.  Ramsay; 
and  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  no 
doubt  that  respectable  historian  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  had  he  carefully  examined 
the  official  correspondence  of  General 
Washington,  he  would  have  found,  from 
a  letter  of  his  dated  August  4,  1775,  that 
the  American  commander-in-chief  did 
not  limit  his  views  to  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  but  that  he  took 
measures  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Caghnewaga  tribe,  in  the  event  of 
any  expedition  being  meditated  against 
Canada.  Still  aiming,  with  however 
faint  hopes,  at  conciliation,  the  Congress 
drew  up  another  humble  and  pathetic 
petition  to  the  King,  which  was  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  ensuing  September  by  their 
agents  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  colonial 
secretary  of  state,  who  informed  them 
that  no  answer  would  be  returned  to  it. 
They  did  not,  however,  confine  them¬ 


selves  to  literary  controversy,  but  took 
measures  for  depriving  the  British  troops 
of  supplies.  They  also  resolved  to  raise 
an  army  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  and  issued,  for  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  pay,  bills  of  credit  to  the  value 
of  two  millions  of  dollars.  With  a  happy 
unanimity  they  appointed  George  Wash¬ 
ington  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces. 
Soon  after  he  received  his  commission, 
the  general  repaired  to  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  at  Cambridge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  was  received  with  joyful  accla¬ 
mations  by  the  troops.  The  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  14,500  men,  and  occupied  can¬ 
tonments  so  disposed  as  closely  to  be¬ 
leaguer  the  enemy  within  Boston.  The 
soldiers  were  hardy,  active,  and  zealous. 
But  still,  when  the  general  had  minutely 
inspected  the  state  of  affairs,  he  found 
ample  matter  for  serious  reflection.  He 
was  destitute  of  a  responsible  commis¬ 
sariat  to  procure  and  dispense  the  ne¬ 
cessary  supplies.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  ill-provided  with  arms.  On  the 
4th  of  August  he  was  apprized  of  the 
alarming  fact  that  his  whole  stock  of 
powder  would  afford  little  more  than 
nine  rounds  a  man.  On  the  settling  of 
the  rank  of  officers,  also,  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  the  ill-humour  of  the  ambitious, 
who  conceived  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
moted  according  to  their  merits.  With 
his  characteristic  patience  and  assiduity, 
however,  he  overcame  these  difficulties. 
By  the  influence  of  the  respect  which  his 
character  inspired,  he  reduced  these  jar¬ 
ring  elements  to  some  degree  of  order. 
His  encampments  were  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions.  By  extraordinary 
exertions  he  procured  a  sufficient  stock 
of  ammunition  and  military  stores ;  and 
though  the  well-dressed  scouting  parties 
of  the  British  who  approached  his  lines 
could  not  repress  a  smile  on  seeing  his 
soldiers  equipped  in  hunting  shirts,  the 
affair  at  Breed's  Hill  had  taught  them 
that  a  handsome  uniform  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  bravery  in  battle. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Gage 
resigned  the  command  of  the  British 
army  to  General  Howe,  and  sailed  for 
England  in  a  vessel  of  wrar.  Had  he 
made  the  voyage  in  a  transport,  he  would 
have  run  some  risk  of  being  taken  pri¬ 
soner  ;  for  towards  the  close  of  this  year 
(1775)  Congress  fitted  out  several  pri¬ 
vateers,  which  were  eminently  successful 
in  capturing  the  store  ships  which  had 
been  sent  from  Great  Britain  with  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  royal  army.  These  captures 
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at  once  crippled  the  enemy  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  Americans  with  important 
requisites  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

§15.  Invasion  of  Canada— Death  of 
Montgomery. 

Nor  were  the  offensive  operations  of 
the  provincials  confined  to  the  sea.  Hav¬ 
ing.  as  has  been  before  related,  obtained 
possession  of  Ticonderoga,  which  is  the 
key  of  Canada,  the  Congress  determined 
to  invade  that  province,  in  the  hope  that 
its  inhabitants  would  welcome  the  forces 
which  they  might  send  against  it,  as  their 
deliverers  from  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
They  accordingly  gave  the  command  of 
1000  men  to  Generals  Schuyler  and 
Montgomery,  with  directions  to  march 
into  Canada.  When  the  expedition  had 
advanced  to  the  town  of  St.  John's, 
Schuyler,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
state  of  his  health,  resigned  the  com¬ 
mand  to  his  associate,  and  returned 
home.  In  attacking  St.  John's,  the 
commander  of  which  made  a  brave  de¬ 
fence,  Montgomery  experienced  consi¬ 
derable  difficulties  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  the  chief  requisites  for  conduct¬ 
ing  a  siege  ;  but  he  vanquished  them  all, 
and  compelled  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  500  regulars  and  100  Canadians,  to 
surrender.  During  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  had  collected  800  men  at 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  besieging  army  ;  but  he  was  driven 
back  by  a  body  of  the  Vermont  militia, 
commanded  by  General  Warner.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  the  garrison  of  which  attempted  to 
escape  down  the  river,  but  were  inter¬ 
cepted  and  captured  by  the  American 
Colonel  Easton:  and  Governor  Carleton 
himself  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  he  was 
glad  to  escape  to  Trois  Rivieres,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Quebec.  To  this  place 
he  was  pursued  by  Montgomery,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  march,  adopted  the 
wisest  measures  to  gain  over  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  province.  With  the  pea¬ 
sants  he  succeeded  ;  but  upon  the  priests 
and  the  seigneurs,  or  feudal  lords,  who 
foresaw  that  a  revolution  would  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  their  interests,  he  made  little 
impression. 

Whilst  Montgomery  was  penetrating 
into  Canada  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ge¬ 
neral  Arnold,  who  afterwards  rendered 
himself  infamous  by  his  treachery,  was 
advancing  to  co-operate  with  him  by 
the  way  of  the  Kennebeck  river  and  the 


Chaudiere.  This  route  appears  upon 
the  map  to  be  a  very  direct  one  ;  but  it 
was  beset  with  formidable  difficulties. 
In  their  voyage  up  the  Kennebeck,  Ar¬ 
nold  and  his  comrades  had  to  pull  against 
a  powerful  stream  interrupted  by  rapids, 
over  which  they  were  obliged  to  haul 
their  boats  with  excessive  labour.  The 
space  which  intervenes  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebeck  and  that  of  the 
Chaudiere  was  a  wild  and  pathless 
forest,  through  a  great  part  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  their  way 
with  hatchets ;  and  so  scantily  were 
they  furnished  with  provisions,  that 
when  they  had  eaten  their  last  morsel 
they  had  thirty  miles  to  travel  before 
they  could  expect  any  farther  supplies. 
In  spite  of  these  obstructions,  Arnold 
persevered  in  his  bold  enterprize  ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  November  he  arrived  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec  ;  and  had 
he  possessed  the  means  of  immediately 
passing  the  St.  Lawrence,  such  was 
the  panic  occasioned  by  his  unexpected 
appearance,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
city,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor, 
would  have  surrendered  to  him.  But 
whilst  he  was  collecting  craft  to  effect 
his  passage,  the  inhabitants  recovered 
from  their  consternation,  the  Governor 
arrived,  and  the  place  was  put  in  a  pas 
ture  of  defence.  On  the  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  Montgomery,  having  effected  a 
junction  with  Arnold,  broke  ground 
before  Quebec.  But  he  laboured  under 
insuperable  disadvantages.  His  forces 
were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
garrison.  He  was  destitute  of  a  proper 
battering  train.  His  soldiers  were  daily 
sinking  under  the  hardships  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  winter;  and  their  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  was  soon  to  expire.  ■  Seeing  that 
no  hopes  were  left,  but  that  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  desperate  effort,  he  attempted 
to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  and  had 
penetrated  to  the  second  barrier,  when 
he  fell  by  a  musket  shot,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  brave  soldier,  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  an  ardent 
friend  of  liberty.  Arnold  was  carried 
wounded  from  the  field;  but  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  he  took  the  command 
of  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  which  he 
encamped  at  the  short  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city. 

§  16.  Evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17, 
1776. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  car¬ 
rying  on  to  the  northward  of  the 
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American  continent,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  middle  and  southern  provinces  were 
.  employed  in* prep  string  for  resistance 
against  thq  dlmahcls  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  '  and  in  general  compelled 
such  of  their  governors  as  took  any 
active  measures  for  the  support  of  royal 
authority,  to  consult  for  their  safety  by 
taking  refuge  on  board  of  ships  of  war. 
In  Virginia,  the  imprudence  of  Lord 
Dunmore  provoked  open  hostilities,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  burned  the  town 
of  Norfolk.  By  this  act,  however,  and 
by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
mised  freedom  to  such  of  the  negroes 
as  should  join  his  standard,  he  only 
irritated  the  provincials,  without  doing 
them  any  essential  injury ;  and  being 
finally  driven  from  the  colony,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
forces  found  himself  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  embarrassment.  “  It  gives 
me  great  distress,”  thus  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  of  the  date  of  Sept. 
21,  1775,  “  to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  Congress  to 
the  state  of  this  army,  in  terms  which 
imply  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being 
neglected.  But  my  situation  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  distressing,  to  see  the  winter 
fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army ; 
the  time  of  their  service  within  a  few 
weeks  of  expiring;  and  no  provision 
yet  made  for  such  important  events. 
Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is 
totally  exhausted:  the  paymaster  has 
not  a  single  dollar  in  hand :  the  commis¬ 
sary-general  assures  me  he  has  strained 
his  credit,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army,  to  the  utmost.  The  quarter¬ 
master-general  is  precisely  in  the  same 
situation ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny 
upon  the  deduction  from  their  stated 
allowance.”  The  fact  is,  that  the  troops' 
had  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
country  with  feelings  of  ardent  zeal ; 
but,  with  a  mist  akin  idea  that  the  con¬ 
test  would  be  decided  by  a  single  effort, 
they  had  limited  the  time  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  short  period,  which  was  ready 
to  expire.  Congress  had  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin 
and  two  other  individuals,  to  organize 
an  army  for  the  year  1776.  But  when 
these  gentlemen  repaired  to  head 
quarters,  and  sounded  the  dispositions  of 
the  troops  jas  to  a  second  enlistment, 
they  did  not  find  in  them  the  alacrity 
which  they  expected.  The  soldiers 


were,  as  they  had  evinced  in  all  services 
of  danger,  personally  brave;  but  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  alternate  mo¬ 
notony  and  violent  exertion  of  a  military 
life,  and  their  independent  spirit  could 
ill  brook  the  necessary  restraints  of 
discipline.  From  these  causes  so  many 
quitted  the  camp  when  the  term  of  their 
service  was  expired,  that  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  Washington’s  muster-roll 
contained  the  names  of  only  9650  men. 
By  the  exertions  of  the  committee, 
however,  these  were  speedily  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  militia,  who  increased  their 
numbers  to  17,000.  Upon  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  Congress,  made 
the  following  striking  remarks.  “  It  is 
not  in  the  pages  of  history,  perhaps,  to 
furnish  a  case  like  ours- — to  maintain  a 
post  within  musket- shot  of  the  enemy 
for  six  months  together  without  ammu¬ 
nition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  disband 
one  army  and  recruit  another,  within 
that  distance  of  twenty  odd  British  regi¬ 
ments  is  more,  probably,  than  ever  was 
attempted.  But  if  we  succeed  as  well 
in  the  last,  as  we  have  heretofore  in 
the  first,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  event  of  my  whole  life.”  It  may 
be  permitted  us  to  conjecture  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  uneasiness  of 
Washington  was  enhanced  by  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  risk  which  he  ran  in 
thus  communicating  the  secret  of  his 
difficulties  to  so  numerous  a  body  as 
the  Congress.  Had  there  been  found 
one  coward,  one  traitor,  or  even  one  in¬ 
discreet  individual  in  that  assembly,  the 
British  general  would  have  been  apprized 
of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  had 
over  his,‘  antagonist;  he  would  have 
adopted  the  offensive,  and  the  cause  of 
American  independence  would  have 
been  lost.  But  every  colonial  senator  was 
faithful  to  his  trust.  Every  one  was  silent 
as  to  the  real  situation  of  the  army ;  and 
the  commander-in-chief  still  confidently 
presented  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  British  troops  in 
Boston  were  much  straitened  for  provi¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  militia  having  joined  the 
army  in  expectation  of  immediate  battle, 
were  eager  for  the  onset,  and  murmured 
at  the  delay  of  the  general  in  giving  the 
signal  for  an  assault  on  the  town.  They 
were  little  aware  of  the  distresses  by  which 
he  was  embarrassed.  Notwithstanding 
the  Congress  had  even  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  purchase  gunpowder,  his 
magazines  still  contained  but  a  scanty 
stock  of  that  essential  article,  and  many 
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of  his  troops  were  destitute  of  muskets. 
But  he  kept  to  himself  the  important 
secret  of  the  deficiency  of  his  stores, 
and  patiently  submitted  to  the  criticisms 
which  were  passed  on  his  procrastination, 
till  he  had  made  the  requisite  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  then  proposed  to  storm  the 
British  lines ;  but  was  advised  by  his 
council  of  war,  in  preference  to  this 
measure,  to  take  possession  of  Dor¬ 
chester  heights,  an  eminence  which  from 
the  southward  commands  the  harbour 
and  city  of  Boston.  To  this  advice  he 
acceded,  and  having  diverted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  British  garrison  by  a  bom¬ 
bardment,  which  was  merely  a  feint,  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  March  he  pushed 
forward  a  working  party  of  1200  men, 
under  the  protection  of  a  detachment  of 
800  troops.  The  Americans  were  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pick¬ 
axe,  and  by  day-break  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  respectable  lines  of  defence. 
The  British  admiral  no  sooner  beheld 
these  preparations,  than  he  sent  word  to 
General  Howe,  that  if  the  Americans 
were  not  dislodged  from  their  works  he 
could  not  with  safety  continue  in  the 
harbour.  On  the  6th,  Howe  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  arrangements  for  the  attack 
of  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  a  bloody 
battle  was  expected ;  but  the  transports 
in  which  his  troops  were  embarked  for 
the  purpose  of  approaching  the  heights 
by  water  were  dispersed  by  a  storm ; 
and  the  enemy  so  industriously  took 
advantage  of  the  consequent  suspension 
of  his  operations  to  strengthen  their 
position,  that  when  the  storm  subsided 
he  despaired  of  success  in  attacking  it. 
Finding  the  town  no  longer  tenable,  he 
evacuted  it  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  and 
sailed  with  his  garrison,  which  amounted 
to  7000  men,  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  consequence  of  an  implied  threat 
on  the  part  of  General  Howe,  that  if  he 
was  interrupted  by  any  hostile  attack 
during  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  he 
would  set  fire  to  the  town,  the  British 
were  allowed  to  retire  without  molesta¬ 
tion,  though  their  commander,  imme¬ 
diately  before  his  departure,  levied  con¬ 
siderable  requisitions  for  the  use  of  his 
army  upon  the  merchants  who  were 
possessed  of  woollen  and  linen  goods; 
and  though  the  soldiery,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  relaxation  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  which  usually  accompanies  the 
precipitate  movements  of  troops,  in¬ 
dulged  themselves,  in  defiance  of  orders 
issued  to  the  contrary,  in  all  the  license 


of  plunder.  Previously  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  place,  Howe  spiked  all  the  cannon 
and  mortars  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  behind  him,  and  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  Castle  William.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  the  withdrawing  of  the  royal 
forces,  Washington  entering  Boston  in 
triumph,  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  the  legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  in 
honour  of  his  services  in  expelling  the 
invaders  from  his  native  land. 

The  exultation  which  the  Americans 
felt  at  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
Boston  was  tempered  by  the  arrival  of 
sinister  intelligence  from  Canada.  In 
sending  an  expedition  into  that  country. 
Congress  h.ad  been  influenced  by  two 
motives  :  they  wished  at  once  to  secure 
the  junction  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  to  their  union,  and  to  protect 
their  own  northern  frontier  from  inva¬ 
sion.  But  the  Canadians  were  little 
prepared  for  the  assertion  of  the  prin-  - 
ciples  of  freedom;  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  unprincipled  Arnold,  and  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  his  troops,  had  alienated  their 
affections  from  the  common  cause. 
Congress,  however,  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  sent  to  the  camp  before 
Quebec  reinforcements,  which,  by  the 
1st  of  May,  increased  Arnold’s  army  to 
the  number  of  3000  men.  But  his 
forces  were  unfortunately  weakened  by 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  ;  and  rein¬ 
forcements  from  England  having  begun 
to  arrive  at  Quebec,  he  determined  upon 
a  retreat.  In  this  retrograde  movement 
the  American  army  had  to  encounter 
difficulties,  which  to  ordinary  minds 
would  have  seemed  insurmountable. 
On  their  march  through  almost  im¬ 
practicable  roads,  they  were  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  frequently  brought  to  action, 
by  an  enemy  superior  in  number.  In 
an  ill-advised  attack  on  Trois  Rivieres 
they  sustained  considerable  loss,  and 
their  forces  were  for  a  time  separated, 
and  almost  dispersed.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  disasters,  General 
Sullivan,  who"  conducted  the  retreat, 
contrived  to  save  his  baggage,  stores, 
and  sick,  and  led  back  a  respectable 
remnant  of  his  army  to  Crown  Point, 
where  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand. 
Being  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  this  quarter  of  their  frontier 
against  the  incursions  of  the  British, 
the  Congress  sent  thither  an  army  of 
12,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
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General  Gates,  who  cast  up  strong 
works  at  Ticonderoga,  and  endeavoured 
to  retain  the  command  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  by  means  of  a  flotilla,  which  was 
built  and  equipped  with  a  rapidity 
hitherto  unheard  of.  General  Carleton, 
however,  was  not  behind-hand  with  him 
in  activity.  He  speedily  fitted  out  a- 
superior  armament,  by  means  of  which 
he  took  or  destroyed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  American  vessels.  Having  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  lake,  he 
advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga ; 
but  finding  that  port  too  strongly  for¬ 
tified,  and  too  well  garrisoned  to  be 
taken  by  assault,  he  returned  to  Quebec. 
Valour  and  military  skill  were  not  the 
highest  characteristics  of  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton. — The  kindness  which  he  mani¬ 
fested  to  his  prisoners,  and  especially  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Americans 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  entitle  him  to 
the  superior  praise  of  humanity. 

§17.  Declaration  of  Independence ,  4  th 
July,  1776. 

When  the  British  ministry  took  the 
resolution  to  coerce  the  discontented 
colonies  by  force  of  arms,  they  were 
little  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  their  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  and,  consequently,  the  means 
which  they  adopted  for  the  execution 
of  their  designs  were  by  no  means  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  object  which  they  had 
in  view.  But  when  they  met  the  par¬ 
liament  in  October,  1775,  they  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  royal  authority  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  North  American 
provinces,  that  rebellion  had  assumed  a 
bold  front,  and  had  been  alarmingly  suc¬ 
cessful.  To  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  suppressing  it,  parliament  readily 
voted  the  raising  and  equipment  of 
28,000  seamen,  and  55,000  land  forces. 
The  bill  which  provided  for  this  power¬ 
ful  armament  also  authorized  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  appoint  commissioners,  who 
were  to  be  empowered  to  grant  pardons 
to  individuals,  to  inquire  into  and  redress 
grievances,  and  to  receive  any  colonies, 
upon  their  return  to  obedience,  into  the 
king’s  peace. 

When  the  colonists  were  apprized  of  the 
bill  having  been  passed  into  a  law,  they 
treated  the  offer  of  pardon  wdth  contempt, 
and  contemplated  with  anger,  but  not 
with  dismay,  the  formidable  preparations 
announced  by  its  provisions.  Their  irri¬ 
tation  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  they  were  informed  that  Lord 


North  had  engaged  16,000  German  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  assist  in  their  subjugation. 
Nor  did  this  measure  escape  severe 
animadversion  in  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  warmly  censured  by 
many  members  of  the  opposition,  espe-  s 
cially  by  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
who  maintained  that,  in  engaging  the 
services  of  foreign  mercenaries  without 
the  previous  consent  of  parliament, 
ministers  had  violated  the  provision  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  by  this  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Constitution  they  had 
set  a  precedent  which  might  be  made 
available  by  some  future  arbitrary  mo¬ 
narch  to  the  destruction  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country. 

The  command  of  the  British  forces  wras 
given  to  General  Howe,  who,  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  deter¬ 
mined,  first,  after  driving  the  enemy  from 
Canada,  to  invade  their  country  by  the 
north-western  frontier.  2dly,  to  subdue 
the  southern  colonies ;  and,  3dly.  to 
strike  at  the  centre  of  the  union  by  con¬ 
quering  the  province  of  New  York,  from 
which,  by  means  of  the  Hudson  river,  he 
should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  royal 
army  in  Canada.  The  latter  province 
having  been  already  rescued  from  the 
invaders  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  General 
Howe  committed  the  execution  of  the 
second  part  of  his  plan  to  General  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  having 
effected  a  junction  at  Cape  Fear,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  an  attack  upon  Charles¬ 
town.  They  accordingly  sailed  up  Ash¬ 
ley  river,  on  which  that  place  is  situated ; 
but  they  encountered  so  determined  an 
opposition  from  a  fort  hastily  erected  on 
Sullivan’s  Island,  and  commanded  by 
Colonel  Moultrie,  that,  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss  of  men,  and  much 
damage  to  their  shipping,  they  gave  up 
their  enterprize  and  sailed  to  New  York. 
The  result  of  this  attempt  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  Americans,  as  it  con¬ 
soled  them  for  their  losses  in  the  north, 
inspired  them  with  new  confidence,  and,  i 
for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  a  half,  i 
preserved  the  southern  colonies  from 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  force. 

The  command  of  the  principal  British 
fleet,  destined  to  co-operate  with  General 
Howe,  had  been  bestowed  upon  his 
brother  Sir  "William,  who,  when  his 
equipment  wras  finished,  sailed  directly 
for  Halifax.  On  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  he  found  that  the  general,  impa¬ 
tient  of  his  delay,  had  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  towards  New  York,  whither  he 
immediately  followed  him,  and  joined 
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him  at  Staten  Island.  On  this  junction 
of  the  two  brothers,  their  forces  were 
found  to  amount  to  30,000  men  ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  better 
equipped,  or  more  amply  provided  with 
artillery,  stores,  and  every  requisite  for 
the  carrying  on  of  vigorous  and  active 
hostilities.  Far  different  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  commander-in¬ 
chief.  His  troops,  enlisted  for  short 
periods,  had  acquired  little  discipline. 
They  were  scantily  clothed  and  imper¬ 
fectly  armed.  They  were  frequently  in 
want  of  ammunition  ;  and  they  were  ill- 
supplied  with  provisions.  Disaffection 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  was  also 
manifested  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Governor  Tryon,  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  aid  the  king's  troops  on 
their  expected  arrival.  In  this  plot, 
even,  some  of  the  army  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  a  soldier  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  s  own  guard  had,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  been 
sentenced  to  die  for  enrolling  himself 
among  the  conspirators,  and  enlisting 
others  in  the  same  traitorous  cause.  In 
these  circumstances  Washington  could 
not  but  regard  the  approaching  contest 
with  serious  uneasiness ;  but  he,  as 
usual,  concealed  his  uneasiness  within 
his  own  bosom,  and  determined  to  fight 
to  the  last  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
His  firmness  was  participated  by  the 
Congress,  who,  whilst  the  storm  seemed 
to  be  gathering  thick  over  their  heads, 
beheld  it  with  eyes  undismayed,  and 
now  proceeded  with  a  daring  hand  to 
strike  the  decisive  stroke  which  for  ever 
separated  thirteen  flourishing  colonies 
from  their  dependence  on  the  British 
crown.  It  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  probable, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country,  there  may 
have  been  some  few  speculators  among 
the  American  politicians,  who  enter¬ 
tained  some  vague  notions  and  some 
uncertain  hopes  of  independence.  In 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  there 
are  individuals  whose  mental  view  ex¬ 
tends  to  a  wider  circle  than  that  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  unhappy  is 
their  destiny  if  they  attempt  to  bring 
their  notions  into  action,  or  even  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  them  before  the  season  is  ripe 
unto  the  harvest.  But  no  such  precipi¬ 
tancy  was  found  amongst  the  partisans 
of  American  liberty.  Like  Franklin,  for 
year  after  year,  they  limited  their  wishes 
to  an  exemption  from  parliamentary 


taxation,  and  to  a  preservation  of  their 
chartered  rights  and  privileges.  But 
the  violent  measures  of  the  British  mi¬ 
nisters  altered  their  sentiments,  and  the 
spectacle  of  their  countrymen  mustering 
in  arms  to  resist  ministerial  oppression, 
prompted  them  to  bolder  daring.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  British  cabinet  had  hired 
foreign  troops  to  assist  in  their  subjuga¬ 
tion,  they  foresaw  that  they  might  be 
reduced  to  apply  to  foreign  aid  to  help 
them  in  their  resistance  against  oppres¬ 
sion.  But  what  power  would  lend  them 
aid  whilst  they  retained  the  character  of 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Sen¬ 
timents  such  as  these,  having  been  in¬ 
dustriously  and  successfully  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  union,  the  Congress 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  whilst  the 
formidable  array  of  the  British  fleet  was 
hovering  on  their  coasts,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  passed  their  celebrated 
declaration  of  independence,  by  which 
act  they  for  ever  withdrew  their  allegi¬ 
ance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
This  important  document  is  couched  in 
the  following  terms * 

“  When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re¬ 
quires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

“  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
power  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
dictate  that  governments  long  esta¬ 
blished,  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes  ;  and,  accordingly, 
all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
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are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train 
of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in¬ 
variably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right — it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  system  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object, 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let 
facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

“  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws 
the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good. 

“  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to 
pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

“  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature — a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

“  He  has  called  together  legislative 
bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their 
public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

“  He  has  dissolved  representative 
houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  his  people. 

“  He  has  refused,  for  a  longtime  after 
such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise  ; 
the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time 
exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  inva¬ 
sion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

“He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  states,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturali¬ 
zation  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

“  He  has  obstructed  the  administra¬ 


tion  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

“  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on 
his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

“  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

“  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of 
peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  our  legislatures. 

“  He  has  affected  to  render  the  mili¬ 
tary  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
the  civil  power. 

“  He  has  combined  with  others  to 
subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation ; 

“  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us ; 

“  For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial, 
from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants 
of  these  states ; 

“  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ; 

“  For  imposing  taxes  upon  us  without 
our  consent ; 

“  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ; 

“  For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas 
to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences  ; 

“  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English  laws  in  a  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vince,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  boun¬ 
daries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
colonies  ; 

“  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abo¬ 
lishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  form  of  our 
governments  ; 

“  For  suspending  our  own  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  > 
cases  whatsoever.  i 

“  He  has  abdicated  government  here, 
by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

“  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged 
our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

“  He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting 
large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation, 
and  tyranny  already  begun,  with  circum- 
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stances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  .  a  ci¬ 
vilized  nation. 

“  He  has  constrained  our  fellow 
citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to 
become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

“  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrec¬ 
tions  among  us,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fron¬ 
tiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages ; 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

“  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions 
we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms  ;  our  repeated  pe¬ 
titions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

“  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  at¬ 
tention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties 
of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  interrupt  our  connexions  and 
correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consan¬ 
guinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war, 
in  peace,  friends. 

“  We,  therefore,  the  representatives 
of-  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Ge¬ 
neral  Congress  assembled,  appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do  in  the  name,  and  by  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and 
that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 


they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con¬ 
clude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may,  of 
right,  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  de¬ 
claration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Divine  Providence, we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for¬ 
tunes,  and  our  sacred  honour.  ’ 

§  18.  Capture  of  Long  Island ,  2 §th 
August ,  1776. 

General  Washington  was  well  aware 
that  New  York  would  be  the  first  object 
of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  encounter 
them  in  the  open  field,  he  resolved  to 
protract  the  approaching  campaign  by 
carrying  on  a  war  of  posts.  With  this 
view,  after  fortifying  Long  Island,  he 
threw  up  various  entrenchments  on  New 
York  Island,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  south 
and  east  by  East  River,  whilst  to  the 
north  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel  which  unites  these 
two  streams.  He  also  constructed  two 
forts,  the  one  on  the  Hudson  named 
Fort  Washington,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  maintain  his  communication  with 
Jersey,  whilst  the  other,  called  Fort  Lee, 
connected  his  defence  with  the  province 
of  New  York.  Whilst  he  was  making 
these  preparations  he  received  from 
Pennsylvania  a  seasonable  reinforcement 
of  10,000  men,  raised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  forming  a  flying  camp  ;  but 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  militia.  In¬ 
dependently  of  the  flyingcamp,  his  forces, 
at  this  moment  of  peril,  amounted  only 
to  17,225  men. 

Before  commencing  hostilities,  the 
Howes,  with  a  view  of  conciliation,  or 
of  detaching  the  wavering  amongst  the 
colonists  from  the  cause  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
pardon  to  such  of  his  majesty’s  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects  as  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  announcing  their  powers,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  to 
receive  any  colony,  district,  or  place, 
into  the  king’s  peace.  This  proclamation 
produced  no  effect  beyond  the  districts 
from  time  to  time  occupied  by  the  royal 
army.  General  Howe  also  endeavoured 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
ground  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
all  differences  between  the  colonies  and 
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the  mother  country  ;  but  as  the  British 
commander  did  not  recognize  the  offi¬ 
cial  character  of  Washington  in  the 
address  of  his  letter,  it  was  returned 
unopened,  and  thus  this  attempt  at  ne- 
gociation  failed. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
rapid  proceedings  of  more  modern  war¬ 
fare,  cannot  give  to  General  Howe  the 
praise  due  to  activity.  Though  he 
arrived  at  Staten  Island  on  the  10th  of 
June,  it  wgs  not  till  the  26th  of  August 
that  he  commenced  active  operations 
against  the  enemy  by  an  attack  on  Long 
Island,  on  the  north-western  part  of 
which  a  respectable  force  of  Americans, 
commanded  by  General  Sullivan,  occu¬ 
pied  an  entrenched  camp.  Their  position 
was  protected  in  front  by  a  range  of  hills 
stretching  across  the  island,  from  the 
Narrows,  a  strait  which  separates  it 
from  Staten  Island,  to  the  town  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  situated  on  the  southern  coast. 
Over  the  hills  in  question  pass  three 
defensible  roads,  each  of  which  was 
guarded  by  800  men.  The  pass  by  the 
Narrows  was  attacked  and  carried  by 
General  Grant— the  second,  by  Flatbush, 
was  cleared  by  General  de  Heister,  in 
retreating  before  whom  the  Americans 
were  encountered  by  General  Clinton, who 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army, 
had  made  a  detour  by  Jamaica.  Thus 
the  provincials  were  driven  into  theirlines 
with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  1000  men, 
whilst  the  British  loss  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  450.  During  the  engage¬ 
ment  Washington  had  sent  strong 
reinforcements  into  Long  Island,  and, 
at  its  close,  he  repaired  thither  in 
person  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
This  movement  had  nearly  occasioned 
his  ruin.  He  soon  found  himself  cooped 
up  in  a  corner,  with  a  superior  force  in 
front  prepared  to  attack  his  works, 
which  were  untenable.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  his  only  safety  lay  in  retreat. 
It  was  a  difficult  operation  to  convey  a 
whole  army  across  a  ferry  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enemy,  whose  working 
parties  could  be  heard  by  his  sentries. 
But  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  by  a  fog  which  arose  in  the 
morning,  he  transported  the  whole  of 
his  force  to  New  York,  leaving  nothing 
behind  him  but  some  heavy  cannon. 

*  T 

§19.  Evacuation  of  New  York ,  1st 
September ,  1776. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British  on  Long  Island  was  General 


Sullivan,  whom  General  Howe  sent  on 
his  parole  with  a  message  to  Congress, 
renewing  his  offers  to  negociate  for  an 
amicable  accommodation.  The  Con¬ 
gress  sent  a  committee  of  three  of  their 
body — Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
Edward  Rutledge,  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  communication. 
These  deputies  were  received  with  great 
politeness  by  General  Howe ;  but,  after 
a  full  discussion  with  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  they  reported  to  Congress  that 
his  proposals  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
his  powers  insufficient.  Their  report 
concluded  in  the  following  terms  : — “  It 
did  not  appear  to  your  Committee  that 
his  lordship’s  commission  contained 
any  other  authority  than  that  expressed 
by  the  act  of  parliament — namely,  that 
of  granting  pardons,  with  such  excep¬ 
tions  as  the  commissioners  shall  think 
proper  to  make,  and  of  declaring  Ame¬ 
rica  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  in  the  king’s 
peace  on  submission  :  for,  as  to  the 
power  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
America,  which  his  lordship  mentioned 
to  us,  and  of  conferring  and  consulting 
with  any  persons  the  commissioners 
might  think  proper,  and  representing 
the  result  of  such  conversation  to  the 
ministry,  who,  provided  the  colonies 
would  subject  themselves,  might,  after 
all,  or  might  not,  at  their  "pleasure, 
make  any  alterations  in  the  former  in¬ 
structions  to  governors,  or  propose  in 
parliament  any  amendment  of  the  acts 
complained  of ;  we  apprehend  any  ex¬ 
pectation  from  the  effect  of  such  a  power 
would  have  been  too  uncertain  and  pre¬ 
carious  to  be  relied  on  by  America,  had 
she  still  continued  in  her  state  of  de¬ 
pendence.”  This  attempt  at  negotia¬ 
tion  having  thus  fruitlessly  terminated, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  decide  the  dis¬ 
pute  by  arms. 

The  Congress  embraced  this  alter¬ 
native  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  reduced  men  of  less  resolute  spirits 
to  despair.  Their  army  was  so  dispirited 
by  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Long  Island,  that  the  militia  began  to 
desert,  and  the  constancy  of  some  of 
the  regulars  was  shaken.  They  were 
apprized,  too,  that  Washington  foresaw 
the  necessity  of  making  a  series  of 
retrograde  movements,  which  were 
calculated  to  cloud  the  public  mind 
with  despondency.  The  prognostics  of 
the  general  were  soon  verified.  On  the 
15th  of  September,  General  Howe 
effected  a  landing  on  New  York  Island, 
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and  compelled  him  to  evacuate  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  to  retire  to  the 
north  end  of  the  island.  Here  Howe 
unaccountably  suffered  him  to  remain 
unmolested  for  nearly  four  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  manoeuvred 
to  compel  him  to  give  him  battle  on  the 
island.  Dreading  the  being  reduced  to 
this  perilous  necessity,  the  American 
commander  withdrew  to  the  White 
Plains,  taking,  however,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  front  the  enemy,  and  engaging 
in  partial  actions,  which  in  some  degree 
kept  the  British  in  check.  At  length  he 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and  occupied  some 
strong  ground  on  the  Jersey  shore  of 
that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Lee.  He  had  no  sooner  evacuated  New 
York  Island  than  General  Howe  at¬ 
tacked  and  took  Fort  Washington,  in 
which  he  made  2700  men  prisoners,  at 
the  cost,  however,  of  1 200  men  on  his  side 
killed  and  wounded.  Fort  Lee  was  shortly 
after  evacuated  by  its  garrison,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Following  up  these  successes,  General 
Howe  pursued  the  flying  Americans  to 
Newark,  and  from  Newark  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  from  Brunswick  successively 
to  Princeton  and  Trenton,  till  at  length 
he  drove  them  to  the  Pennsylvania 
side  of  the  Delaware.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  distress  which  the  American 
army  suffered  during  this  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys.  They  were  destitute  of 
blankets  and  shoes,  and  their  clothing 
was  reduced  to  rags.  They  were  coldly 
looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
gave  up  the  cause  of  America  for  lost, 
and  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  victors.  Had  General  Howe  been 
able  to  maintain  discipline  in  his  army, 
Jersey  would  have  been  severed  from 
the  Union.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  the  congress,  his  troops 
indulged  in  all  the  excesses  of  military 
violence,  and  irritated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  such  a  degree,  that 
their  new-born  loyalty  was  speedily  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  all  their  thoughts  were  bent 
upon  revenge. 

§  20.  Battle  of  Trenton ,  28 th  December , 
1776. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  to 
the  Delaware,  congress  adjourned  its 
sittings  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
and  it  was  expected  that  General  Howe 
would  speedily  make  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  Pennsylvanian  capital. 
But  a  bold  manoeuvre  of  Washington 


suddenly  turned  the  tide  of  success. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Delaware,  his 
troops  were  dwindled  down  to  the  number 
of  3000  ;  but  having  received  some  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Pennsylvanian  militia,  he 
determined  to  efideavour  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  by  a  decisive  stroke.  The 
British  troops  were  cantoned  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Bordenton,  and  Trenton,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  formation  of  the  ice  to  cross 
into  Pennsylvania.  Understanding  that 
in  the  confidence  produced  by  a  series 
of  successes,  they  w7ere  by  no  means 
vigilant,  he  conceived  the  possibility  of 
taking  them  by  surprise.  He  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  evening  of  Christmas 
Day,  conveyed  the  main  body  of  his 
army  over  the  Delaware,  and  falling 
upon  the  troops  quartered  in  Trenton, 
killed  and  captured  about  900  of  them, 
and  recrossed  into  Pennsylvania  with  his 
prisoners.  On  the  28th  of  December 
he  again  took  possession  of  Trenton, 
where  he  was  soon  encountered  by  a 
superior  force  of  British,  who  drove  in 
his  advanced  parties,  and  entered  the 
town  in  the  evening,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  him  battle  the  next  morning. 
The  two  armies  were  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  creek  which  runs  through  the 
town.  In  such  a  position  it  should 
seem  to  be  impossible  that  any  move¬ 
ment  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  could 
pass  unobserved.  But  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  Washington,  leaving  his 
fires  lighted,  and  a  few  guards  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his 
encampment,  and,  crossing  a  bridge 
over  the  creek,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded,  directed  his  march  to 
Princeton,  where,  after  a  short  but 
brisk  engagement,  he  killed  60  of  the 
British,  and  took  300  prisoners.  The 
rest  of  the  royal  forces  were  dispersed 
and  fled  in  different  directions.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  commanded  the  British  army  at 
Trenton,  when  the  report  of  the  artillery 
at  Princeton,  which  he  at  first  mistook 
for  thunder,  and  the  arrival  of  breath¬ 
less  messengers,  apprized  him  that  the 
enemy  was  in  his  rear.  Alarmed  by 
the  danger  of  his  position,  he  com¬ 
menced  a  retreat ;  and,  being  harassed 
by  the  militia  and  the  countrymen  who 
had  suffered  from  the  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  by  his  troops  on  their  advance, 
he  did  not  deem  himself  in  safety  till  he 
arrived  at  Brunswick,  from  whence,  by 
means  of  the  Rariton,  he  had  a  com¬ 
munication  with  New  York. 

This  splendid  success  inspired  the 
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Americans  with  renewed  spirits.  Re¬ 
cruits  were  readily  raised  for  their 
army,  which  took  up  its  winter  quar¬ 
ters  at  Morristown,  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Brunswick:  here 
both  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  in¬ 
oculated  for  the  small-pox.  During  this 
interval  of  comparative  leisure,  Wash¬ 
ington  urgently  renewed  the  represen¬ 
tations  which  he  had  before  frequently 
made  to  the  congress,  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  system  of  enlisting  men 
for  limited  terms  of  service.  The  dread 
justly  entertained  by  that  body  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  had  hitherto  induced  them  to 
listen  coidly  to  his  remonstrances  on  this 
point.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
campaign  corrected  their  views,  and 
they  resolved  to  use  their  utmost  exer¬ 
tion  to  raise  an  army  pledged  to  serve 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  free 
spirit  of  the  Americans,  however,  could 
not  brook  enlistment  for  a  time  so  un¬ 
defined,  and  the  congress  therefore  is¬ 
sued  proposals  for  a  levy  of  soldiers  to  be 
engaged  for  three  years,  at  the  same  time 
offering  a  bounty  of  100  acres  of  land 
to  those  who  would  accept  their  first 
proposals.  Though  these  measures  in 
the  end  proved  effectual,  their  accom¬ 
plishment  was  slow,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  Washington’s  w'hole  force  did- not 
amount  to  more  than  1500  men;  but 
with  these  inconsiderable  numbers  he  so 
disposed  his  posts,  that  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  assistance  of  the  New  Jersey  mili¬ 
tia  and  volunteers,  he  for  some  weeks 
kept  the  Briiish  in  check  at  Brunswick. 
At  this  period,  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  had  so  long  laboured  from  the 
want  of  arms  and  military  stores,  were 
alleviated  by  the  arrival  of  upwards  of 
20,000  muskets  and  1000  barrels  of 
powder,  which  had  been  procured  in 
France  and  Holland  by  the  agency  of 
the  celebrated  dramatist,  Carron  de 
Beaumarchais. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1777,  however, 
the  utmost  exertions  of  congress  in  for¬ 
warding  the  recruiting  service  could  put 
no  more  than  7272  effec1  ve  men  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Wa  nington.  With 
this  small  force  it  w  ,s  manifestly  his 
policy  to  gain  time,  and  by  occupying 
advantageous  ground,  to  avoid  being 
forced  to  a  general  engagement.  With 
a  view,  however,  of  inspiriting  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  he  took  the  field  before  the 
enemy  had  quitted  their  winter-quarters, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  he  made  a 
movement  from  Morristown  to  Middle- 
brook,  where  he  encamped  in  a  strong 


position.  General  Howe  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Americans  were  in  mo¬ 
tion,  than  he  advanced  from  Brunswick 
to  Somerset-court  House,  apparently 
with  an  intention  of  pushing  for  the 
Delaware ;  but  the  country  rising  in 
arms  on  every  side  of  him,  he  was  de¬ 
terred  from  prosecuting  this  design,  and 
hastily  measured  back  his  steps  to  his 
former  position.  On  their  retreat,  his 
troops  committed  great  ravages,  and 
particularly  incensed  the  inhabitants  by 
burning  some  of  their  places  of  worship. 
After  frequently  trying  in  vain  to  entice 
Washington  from  his  strong  position. 
General  Howe  at  length  retired  to  Am¬ 
boy.  There  learning  that  his  adversary 
had  descended  to  Quibbletown,  he  has¬ 
tened  back  to  attack  him ;  but  had  the 
mortification  on  his  arrival  at  the  spot 
lately  occupied  by  the  Americans,  to 
learn  that  his  vigilant  foe  had  withdrawn 
info  his  fastnesses.  Despairing  of  being 
able  to  penetrate  into  Pennsylvania  by 
the  way  of  the  Jerseys,  he  passed  over 
into  Staten  Island,  from  which  point  he 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  future  views  of 
his  campaign  by  the  assistance  of  his 
fleet.  What  those  views  might  be,  it 
was  difficult  for  Washington  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  The  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  open  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  He  might  at  his  plea¬ 
sure  sail  to  the  north  or  to  the  south. 
General  Washington  was  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  intention  was  to  move  up 
Hudson's  river  to  co-operate  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne,  who  was  advancing 
with  a  large  army  on  the  Canadian  fron¬ 
tier  ;  and,  impressed  with  this  idea,  he 
moved  a  part  of  his  army  to  Peek’s  Kill, 
whilst  he  posted  another  portion  at 
Trenton,  to  be  ready,  if  required,  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Philadelphia. 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  he  received  intelligence  that  Howe 
had  embarked  with  16,000  men,  and 
had  steered  to  the  southward.  Still  ap¬ 
prehending  that  this  might  be  a  feint, 
he  cast  an  anxious  eye  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  till  he  was  further  informed  that 
the  British  general,  after  looking  into 
the  Delaware,  had  proceeded  to  the 
Chesapeak.  The  plans  of  the  invaders 
were  then  clearly  developed.  It  was 
evident  that  they  intended  to  march 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  and  take  possession  of 
Philadelphia.  Much  time  was  lost  to 
the  British  by  their  voyage,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  unfavourable  winds.  Though 
they  set  sail  on  the  23rd  of  July,  they 
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did  not  arrive  at  Elk-ferry,  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  their  landing,  till  the 
25th  of  August.  General  Howe  had  no 
sooner  disembarked  his  troops  than  he 
advanced  through  the  country  by  forced 
marches,  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
American  army,  which,  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  from  Jersey  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  scene  of  action,  was  stationed  at 
N  ewport. 

§  21.  Capture  of  Philadelphia, 

2&th  September ,  1776. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Gene¬ 
ral  Washington  resolved  to  dispute  their 
passage  over  the  Brandywine  Creek. 
In  taking  this  step  he  appears  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  his  better  judgment. 
By  throwing  himself  upon  the  high 
ground  to  his  right,  he  might  have 
brought  on  a  war  of  posts,  much  better 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  undisci¬ 
plined  forces,  than  a  battle  fought  on 
equal  terms.  But  he  dreaded  the  im¬ 
pression  which  would  be  made  upon 
the  public  feeling,  should  he  leave  the 
road  to  Philadelphia  open,  and  yielded 
to  the  general  voice  which  called  upon 
him  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
seat  of  the  American  government.  The 
action  was  fought  at  Chadd’s  ford,  on 
the  Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  this  occasion  Howe  shewed 
his  generalship  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
combinations.  While  a  part  of  his  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  made  a  false  attack  at  the  ford, 
a  strong  column,  headed  by  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  crossing  the  Brandywine  at  its 
fork,  turned  the  left  of  the  Americans, 
and  Knyphausen  forcing  a  passage  at 
that  moment  of  alarm  and  confusion, 
the  Americans  gave  way,  and  retired  to 
Chester,  their  retreat  being  covered  by 
Wooster’s  brigade,  which  preserved  its 
ranks  unbroken.  Their  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  1200. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  who,  inspired  with  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  had,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  quitted  his  country  at  con¬ 
siderable  hazard,  and  entered  into  the 
American  army,  in  which  he  at  once 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general. 
By  the  event  of  the  battle  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  the  country  was  in  a  great  degree 
open  to  the  British.  Washington  in 
vain  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  im¬ 
pede  their  progress,  and  on  the  26th  of 
September,  General  Howe  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Philadelphia.  On 


his  approach  the  congress,  who  had 
returned  thither  from  Baltimore,  once 
more  took  flight,  and  withdrew  first  to 
Lancaster  and  afterwards  to  York 
town. 

General  Howe,  on  marching  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  capital,  had  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  troops  at  German¬ 
town,  a  few  miles  from  that  place.  As 
these  were  unsupported  by  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  General  Washington 
determined  upon  an  attempt  to  cut  them 
off.  His  plan  was  well  laid,  and  the 
forces  which  he  despatched  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  took  the  enemy  by  surprise, 
and  at  first  drove  all  before  them.  But 
a  check  having  been  given  them  by  a 
small  party  of  the  British  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house, 
they  were  soon  opposed  by  the  fugitives 
who  had  rallied  in  force,  and  obliged  to 
retreat  with  loss. 

When  General  Llowe  quitted  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  deterred 
from  making  his  approaches  by  the 
Delaware,  by  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Americans  to  obstruct  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  that  river.  The  principal  of 
these  consisted  of  a  fort  erected  on  Mud 
Island,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  about  seven  miles  below  the 
city.  On  a  height  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  river,  called  Red  Bank,  they  had 
erected  a  strong  battery.  The  Channels 
on  both  sides  of  Mud  Island  were  closed 
by  strong  and  heavy  chevaux  de  frize, 
through  which  was  left  a  single  passage 
closed  by  a  boom.  As  it  was  absolutely 
necessary '  to  make  himself  master  of 
these  works,  in  order  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  his  fleet,  General  Howe 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  forced. 
In  his  first  attack  he  was  unsuccessful. 
In  storming  the  battery  of  Red  Bank, 
Count  Donop  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  troops  were  repulsed  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
chevaux  de  frize  having,  by  diverting  the 
current  of  the  river,  deepened  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Mud 
Island,  a  ship  of  war  mounted  with 
twenty-four  pounders  was  warped 
through  it  into  a  position  where  she 
could  enfilade  the  fort,  which,  being  no 
longer  tenable,  the'  garrison  retired  from 
it  to  Red  Bank.  By  these  operations 
General  Howe  obtained  full  command 
of  the  Delaware,  and  by  its  means  every 
facility  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
to  his  army. 

Mr.  Hancock  having  on  the  29th  of 
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October  of  this  year  resigned  the 
presidency  of  congress,  on  the  1st  of 
November  ensuing,  Mr.  Henry  Laurens 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

§  22.  Burgoyne's  Expedition. 

When  the  news  of  General  Llowe’s 
successes  arrived  in  England,  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  were  transported 
with  joy.  In  the  defeat  of  Washington, 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  congress,  the  members  of 
which  were  represented  as  miserable 
fugitives,  seeking  in  trembling  anxiety 
for  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law,  they  fondly  saw  an 
earnest  of  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  submission  of  the  rebels.  But  their 
exultation  was  speedily  damped  by  the 
annunciation  of  the  capture  by  these 
very  rebels  of  a  whole  British  army. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  map  of 
the  United  States  will  suffice  to  shew, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  their  sub¬ 
jugation  it  was  at  this  pjeriod  of  high 
importance  to  the  British  to  form  a 
communication  with  Canada  by  means 
of  Hudson's  River.  This  would  have 
intersected  the  insurgent  provinces, 
and  by  cutting  off  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  by  hemming 
in  the  eastern  states,  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry  regarded  as  the  soul  of 
the  rebellious  confederacy,  would  have 
exposed  them  to  be  overrun  and  con¬ 
quered  in  detail.  General  Howe, 
therefore,  was  directed  by  the  ministry 
to  operate  with  a  part  of  his  army  north¬ 
wards  from  New  York,  whilst  General 
Burgoyne  was  instructed  to  enter  the 
state  of  New  York  by  its  north-western 
frontier,  and  to  make  his  way  good  to 
Albany,  where  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  form  a  junction  with  the  forces 
which  Howe  should  send  to  co-operate 
with  him.  The  expediency  of  this  plan 
was  so  obvious  that  it  did  not  escape  the 
foresight  of  the  Americans,  who,  in 
order  to  obviate  it,  had  strongly  fortified 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  height  of 
Mount  Independence.  They  had  also 
taken  measures  to  obstruct  the  passage 
from  Lake  Champlain,  and  had  more¬ 
over  strengthened  the  defences  of  the 
Mohawk  river.  For  garrisoning  these 
posts,  and  for  conducting  the  requisite 
operations  in  the  field,  they  gave  orders 
to  raise  an  army  of  13,600  men. 

The  British  army  destined  to  act 
under  Burgoyne  consisted  of  7000  re¬ 
gulars,  furnished  with  every  requisite 


for  war,  especially  with  a  fine  train  of 
artillery.  These  were  supported  by  a 
number  of  Canadians,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  Indians.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
that  whilst  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of 
these  forces,  should  pour  into  the  state 
of  New  York,  from  Lake  Champlain, 
a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  St.  Leger  should  march  to¬ 
wards  Lake  Ontario,  and  penetrate  in 
the  direction  of  Albany,  by  the  Mohawk 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Hudson  a 
little  above  that  town. 

General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  the  6th  of  May,  and  immediately 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
he  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain  to 
Crown  Point.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
the  Indians,  to  whom  he  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  inculcated  upon  them  the 
virtue  of  mildness,  and  strictly  forbade 
them  to  destroy  any  persons  except  in 
battle.  An  ancient  Iroquois  chieftain, 
in  the  name  of  his  comrades,  promised 
strict  compliance  with  the  general’s 
injunctions.  From  Crown  Point  the 
royal  army  directed  its  march  to  Ticon¬ 
deroga.  Here  General  Burgoyne  ex¬ 
pected  to  encounter  a  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  flattered  themselves  that  by 
the  fortifications  which  they  had  erected 
on  it,  they  had  rendered  it  almost  im¬ 
pregnable.  But  the  forces  which  had 
been  destined  to  its  defence  had  not 
arrived.  General  St.  Clair  had  not 
men  enough  to  man  his  lines.  He  saw 
his  position  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  erecting  a  battery  on 
a  hill  which  commanded  his  intrench- 
ments.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
council  of  war  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  to  their  commander  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Ticonderoga,  which  he  effected 
with  such  good  order  and  secresy,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  off  a  great  part 
of  the  public  stores.  He  left  behind 
him,  however,  ninety-three  pieces  of 
ordnance,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  retreating  Americans 
took  the  road  to  Skeensborough,  which 
is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  George.  In  their  flight  they  were 
briskly  pursued  by  General  Fraser  by 
land,  whilst  Burgoyne  attacked  and 
destroyed  their  flotilla  on  Lake  George ; 
and  so  closely  were  they  pressed  by  this 
combined  movement,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  set  fire  to  their  stores  and 
boats  at  Skeensborough,  and  take 
refuge  in  Fort  Anne,  a  few  miles  to  the 
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southward  of  that  place.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  long  find  shelter. 
Their  rear  guard  was  attacked  and 
routed  by  Colonel  Fraser,  at  Hubberd- 
ton ;  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hill  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  forward  from  Skeens- 
borough,  by  General  Burgoyne,  with 
the  9th  regiment  of  foot,  to  make  an 
assault  on  Fort  Anne,  the  provincials, 
after  a  short,  but  brisk  engagement, 
withdrew  to  Fort  Edward,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Hudson  river.  Here 
their  scattered  forces  being  collected, 
were  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
4400  men,  who  being  unable  to  cope 
with  their  victorious  pursuers,  soon 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  another  retrograde  movement 
in  the  direction  of  Albany.  This  long 
series  of  successes  filled  the  minds  of 
the  British  with  exultation.  They  had 
beaten  the  enemy  in  every  encounter ; 
had  forced  them  from  their  fastnesses, 
and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  driving 
them  before  them  till  the  co-operating 
force  which  they  presumed  General 
Howe  was  sending  up  the  Hudson 
should  intercept  their  retreat,  and  put 
them  between  two  fires.  Burgoyne 
issued  proclamations  in  the  style  of  a 
conqueror,  summoning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  which  he  was  opera¬ 
ting  to  aid  his  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
rebels.  The  assistance  which  he  called 
for  was  very  necessary,  not  for  pur¬ 
suit,  but  defence — his  difficulties  were 
now  commencing.  Instead  of  falling 
back  from  Skeensborough  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  advancing  from  the  latter 
place  by  Lake  George,  (a  movement 
which  he  declined,  as  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  retreat,)  he  determined  to 
march  across  the  country  from  Skeens¬ 
borough  to  Fort  Edward  ;  but  the  road 
was  so  broken  up — it  was  so  intersected 
with  creeks  and  rivulets,  the  bridges 
over  which  had  been  broken  down,  and 
so  much  embarrassed  with  trees  cut 
down  on  each  side,  and  thrown  across 
it  with  entangled  branches,  that  it 
was  with  immense  labour  he  could  ad¬ 
vance  a  mile  a  day.  When  he  had  at 
length  penetrated  to  Fort  Edward, 
which  he  reached  on  the  30th  of  July, 
he  found  it  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
who  by  their  retreat  left  free  his  com¬ 
munication  with  Lake  George,  from 
which  he  obtained  supplies  of  stores 
and  provisions  conveyed  by  land  from 
Fort  George  to  Hudson’s  river,  and 
thence  floated  down  to  his  camp. 


§  23.  Failure  of  Burgoyne' s  Expedition. 

This  delay  gave  the  Americans  time 
to  recover  from  the  consternation  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
loss  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  misfortunes  of  their  army.  De¬ 
termined  to  make  amends  for  their 
previous  dilatoriness  by  instant  activity, 
they  flew  to  arms.  The  plundering  of 
Jersey  had  taught  them  that  peaceable 
conduct  and  submission  afforded  no 
protection  against  British  rapine;  and 
they  were  persuaded,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  wishes  of  General  Burgoyne, 
he  had  not  power  to  restrain  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  from  practising  their  ac¬ 
customed  savage  mode  of  warfare.  Look¬ 
ing  for  safety,  then,  only  to  their  swords, 
and  judging  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  the  farther  the  British 
commander  advanced,  the  greater  would 
be  his  difficulties,  they  hastened  their 
reinforcements  from  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war, 
and  soon  increased  the  army  of  St. 
Clair  to  the  number  of  13,000  men. 

Whilst  General  Burgoyne  was  making 
his  way  to  the  Hudson,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  St.  Leger  had  arrived  at  the 
Mohawk  river,  and  was  laying  siege  to 
Fort  Schuyler.  Receiving  intelligence 
that  General  Harkimer  was  hastening 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  he  sent  a  detachment 
with  instructions  to  lie  in  ambush  on  his 
line  of  march,  and  to  cut  him  off. 
These  instructions  were  so  well  obeyed, 
that  Harkimer  fell  into  the  snare,  his 
troops  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
was  killed.  St.  Leger  now  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  speedily  taking  the 
fort ;  but  the  Indians  who  composed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  little  army, 
taking  alarm  at  the  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  General  Arnold,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment,  whose  numbers  were 
purposely  exaggerated  by  an  American 
emissary  in  their  camp,  insisted  on 
an  immediate  retreat.  This  mutiny 
compelled  St.  Leger  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  retire  to  Canada,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  great  part  of  his  artillery 
and  stores. 

When  General  Burgoyne  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Leger  before 
Fort  Schuyler,  he  thought  it  very  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  a  forward  movement 
towards  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  that  officer,  and  also 
with  the  British  troops  who  were,  as  he 
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expected,  advancing  up  the  Hudson. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  step 
was,  that  it  would  necessarily  re¬ 
move  him  to  a  perilous  distance  from 
his  supplies,  which  were  collected  at 
Fort  Edward.  With  a  view,  there¬ 
fore,  of  procuring  a  plentiful  stock  of 
provisions  from  a  nearer  point,  he  de¬ 
spatched  Lieutenant- Col.  Baum  with 
600  men,  of  whom  100  were  Indians, 
with  instructions  to  seize  and  convey  to 
his  camp  a  considerable  magazine  of 
flour  and  other  supplies  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had  established  at  Bennington, 
in  the  district  of  Vermont.  Baum, 
being  erroneously  informed  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  part  of  the  country 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
British,  marched  forwards  without  due 
precaution,  till,  on  approaching  Benning¬ 
ton,  he  found  the  enemy  assembled  in 
force  in  his  front.  In  this  exigency  he 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post,  where  he  entrenched  himself,  and 
sent  to  Burgoyne  for  succour.  Colonel 
Breyman  was  detached  to  reinforce  him  ; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  that  officer, 
the  fate  of  his  countryman  was  decided. 
Baum  had  been  attacked  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  general  Starkie,  had  lost  his  field- 
pieces,  and  had  witnessed  the  death  or 
capture  of  most  of  his  detachment.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
Breyman  was  also  vigorously  assailed, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  his  artillery. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  who,  being  disappointed 
of  receiving  the  expected  supplies  from 
Vermont,  was  obliged  to  await  the 
arrival  of  provisions  from  Fort  George, 
by  which  he  was  delayed  from  the  15th 
of  August  to  the  13th  of  September. 
This  interval  of  time  was  well  improved 
by  the  Americans,  who,  flushed  with 
their  success  against  Baum  and  Brey¬ 
man,  pressed  on  the.  British  with  in¬ 
creased  numbers  and  increased  con¬ 
fidence.  They  were  also  cheered  to 
vigorous  exertion  by  the  arrival  at 
this  critical  moment  of  General  Gates, 
who  was  commissioned  by  Congress 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Northern 
army. 

After  most  anxious  deliberation,  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne,  having  by  extraordinary 
exertions  collected  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  crossed  the  Hudson  river  on  the 
13! h  of  Sepiember,  and  advanced  to 
within  two  miles  of  General  Gates’s 


camp,  which  was  situated  about  three 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Stillwater. 
Gates  boldly  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
a  hard  fought  battle  ensued,  which, 
though  not  decisive,  was  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  British,  as  it  shook  the 
fidelity  of  their  Indian  allies  and  of  the 
Canadians,  who  now  began  to  desert  in 
great  numbers.  The  desertion  of  the 
Indians  was  accelerated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tragical  incident.  Miss  M‘Rea,  an 
American  lady,  who  resided  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  British  encampment,  being 
engaged  to  marry  Captain  Jones,  an 
officer  of  Burgoyne’s  army,  her  lover, 
being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  her  attachment  to  himself 
and  the  loyalty  of  her  father  had  ren¬ 
dered  her  an  object  of  persecution  to 
her  countrymen,  engaged  some  Indians 
to  escort  her  within  the  British  lines, 
promising  to  reward  the  person  who 
should  bring  her  safe  to  him,  with  a 
barrel  of  rum.  Two  of  these  emissaries 
having  found  the  destined  bride,  and 
communicated  1o  her  their  commission, 
she,  without  hesitation,  consented  to  ac¬ 
company  them  to  the  place  of  meeting 
appointed  by  Captain  Jones.  But  her 
guides  unhappily  quarrelling  on  the  way, 
as  to  which  of  them  should  present  her 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  receive  the  promised 
recompense,  one  of  them,  to  terminate 
the  dispute,  cleft  her  skull  with  his 
tomahawk,  and  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet. 
This  transaction  struck  the  whole  Bri¬ 
tish  army  with  horror.  General  Bur¬ 
goyne,  on  hearing  of  it,  indignantly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  murderer  should  be 
given  up  to  condign  punishment.  Pru¬ 
dential  considerations,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  put  to  death,  as  he  well 
deserved.  Burgoyne  was  of  opinion,  that 
his  pardon  upon  terms  would  be  more 
efficacious  in  preventing  further  barbari¬ 
ties  than  his  execution  :  he,  therefore, 
spared  his  life,  upon  condition  that  his 
countrymen  would,  from  that  time  forth, 
abstain  from  perpetrating  any  cruelties 
on  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  or  on  those 
whom  they  had  vanquished  in  battle. 
As  the  Earl  of  Harrington  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  stated  in  his  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  told 
their  interpreter  “  that  he  would  lose 
every  Indian  rather  than  connive  at  their 
enormities.”  The  savages  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  comply  with  his  renewed  in¬ 
junctions;  but  resentment  rankled  in 
their  breasts  at  his  interference  with 
their  habits  of  warfare,  the  respect  with 
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which  they  had  once  looked  up  to  him 
was  impaired  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  they  soon 
began  to  quit  the  camp,  loaded  with  their 
accumulated  plunder.  Thus  checked 
in  his  progress,  and  deserted  by  his 
allies,  Burgoyne  sent  urgent  letters 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  commanded 
at  New  York,  entreating  him  to  hasten 
forwards  the  co-operative  forces  on  which 
he  relied  for  safety  and  success,  and 
apprizing  him  that  want  of  provisions 
would  preclude  him  from  remaining  in 
his  present  position  beyond  the  12th  of 
October.  This  renewed  delay  dispirited 
his  own  troops,  and  swelled  the  numbers 
of  the  hostile  army,  which  received  re¬ 
cruits  from  every  quarter.  On  the  7th 
of  October,  Burgoyne  in  person,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Generals  Phillips,  Reidesel, 
and  Fraser,  issued  from  his  camp  at 
the  head  of  1500  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  reconnoissance  and  of  foraging. 
This  movement  brought  on  a  general 
engagement,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
British  were  driven  within  their  lines,  and 
a  part  of  them  was  forced.  This  circum¬ 
stance  compelled  Burgoyne  to  change 
his  position,  which  manoeuvre  he  per¬ 
formed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with¬ 
out  sustaining  any  loss.  It  was,  indeed, 
from  this  time,  the  policy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  general  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle, 
and  to  reduce  his  enemy  by  harassing 
him  and  cutting  off  his  retreat,  and  de¬ 
priving  him  of  supplies. 

The  situation  of  General  Burgoyne 
was  most  distressing.  By  extraordinary 
efforts  he  had  forced  his  way  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Albany,  the  point  of 
his  destination,  and  had  he  been  se¬ 
conded  by  correspondent  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Southern  army, 
he  would  have  effected  the  object  of 
his  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
seems  to  have  had  no  precise  or 
early  instructions  as  to  co-operating 
with  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  third  of  October  that  he 
moved  up  the  Hudson  to  his  assistance. 
Sir  Henry  easily  surmounted  every 
obstacle  which  presented  itself  on  his 
route.  He  took  Fort  Montgomery  by  as¬ 
sault,  and  by  removing  a  boom  and  chain 
which  was  stretched  from  that  fortress 
across  the  Hudson,  he  opened  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  that  river  to  his  flotilla,  which, 
with  a  fair  wind  might  have  speedily  made 
its  passage  to  Half  Moon,  within  sixteen 
miles  of  Gates’s  encampment.  But 
instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen,  the  several  divisions  of 


Clinton’s  army  employed  themselves  in 
plundering  and  burning  the  towns  and 
villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  adjacent  country.  Amongst 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  predatory  warfare,  General  Vaughan 
rendered  himself  pre-eminently  conspi¬ 
cuous.  Having  been  ordered  to  advance 
up  the  river,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he 
landed  at  the  town  ofriEsopus,  and  finding 
it  evacuated  by  the  American  forces,  to 
whom  its  defence  had  been  intrusted, 
though  he  did  not  encounter  the  slight¬ 
est  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  he  permitted  his  troops  to  plunder 
it,  and  afterwards  so  completely  reduced 
it  to  ashes,  that  he  did  not  leave  a  single 
house  standing.  This  outrage  excited  a 
cry  of  indignation  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  drew  from  General  Gates  a 
letter  of  severe  remonstrance.  But  the 
British  had  much  more  reason  to  incul¬ 
pate  Vaughan  than  the  Americans.  His 
delay  at  iEsopus  sealed  the  ruin  of  the 
Royal  cause.  Vaughan  was  at  FEsopus 
on  the  13th  of  October.  The  tide  of 
flood  would  have  borne  him,  in  four 
hours,  to  Albany,  where  he  might  have 
destroyed  Gates’s  stores,  and  thus  have 
reduced  the  American  general  to  the 
necessity  of  liberating  General  Burgoyne, 
who  did  not  surrender  till  the  16th,  and 
of  retreating  into  New  England.  Upon 
such  narrow  turns  of  contingencies  does 
the  issue  of  the  combinations  of  warfare 
frequently  depend  ? 

§  24.  Convention  of  Saratoga , 

13 th  October,  1  777. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difficulties  in 
which  Burgoyne  was  involved  were 
hourly  accumulating.  With  a  view  of 
cutting  off  his  retreat,  Gates  posted  1400 
men  opposite  the  fords  of  Saratoga,  and 
2000  more  on  the  road  from  that  place 
to  Fort  Edward.  On  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this,  Burgoyne  retreated  to 
Saratoga,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded 
to  the  humanity  of  the  enemy.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  force  his  way  over  the 
fords  of  Saratoga,  he  attempted  to  open 
to  his  army  a  passage  to  Lake  George; 
but  the  artificers  whom  he  sent  under 
a  strong  escort  to  repair  the  bridges 
on  the  road  thither  were  driven  away 
by  the  American  forces.  The  road  to 
Fort  Edward,  also,  was  found  by  the 
scouts  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre 
in  that  direction,  to  be  strongly  guarded. 
When  the  13th  day  of  October  arrived, 
Burgoyne  had  received  no  satisfactory 
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tidings  from  Clinton’s  army.  He  saw 
himself  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  whose  cannon-shot  flew  in  every 
direction  through  his  camp.  Though 
he  had  for  some  time  past  put  his  troops 
on  short  allowance,  he  found  on  inspec¬ 
tion  that  he  had  only  three  days’  rations 
left  in  his  stores.  In  these  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  heavy  heart  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  of  war,  which  came  to 
a  unanimous  resolution,  that  in  their 
present  position  they  would  be  justified 
m  accepting  a  capitulation  on  honour¬ 
able  terms.  A  negociation  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  opened.  The  first  proposal  of 
Gates,  namely,  that  the  royal  forces 
should  ground  their  arms  in  their  lines, 
and  surrender  prisoners  at  discretion 
was  indignantly  rejected.  After  further 
discussion,  a  convention  was  at  length 
agreed  upon,  the  principal  conditions  of 
which  were,  “  that  the  British  troops 
were  10  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the 
honours  of  war  and  the  artillery  of  the 
entrenchments  to  the  verge  of  the  river 
where  the  arms  and  the  artillery  were 
to  be  left;  the  arms  to  be  piled  by  word 
of  command  from  their  own  officers ; 
and  that  a  free  passage  was  to  be  granted 
i°  the  army  to  Great  Britain,  upon 
condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North 
America  during  the  present  contest.” 
JLhough  the  first  proposals  of  General 
Gates  were  harsh,  his  subsequent  con- 
auct  was  marked  with  the  character- 

wiCS  °l  conciliatjon  and  delicacy. 

Vy  lien  the  convention  was  signed,  he 
withdrew  his  troops  into  their  lines’,  to 
spare  the  British  the  pain  of  piling  their 
aims  in  the  presence  of  a  triumphant 
enemy.  He  received  the  vanquished 
general  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
valour  and  to  his  military  skill ;  and  in 
an  entertainment  which  he  gave  at  his 
quarters  to  the  principal  British  officers, 
his  urbanity  and  kindness  soothed  the 
mortification  which  could  not  but  em¬ 
bitter  their  spirits. 

By  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  5790 
men  surrendered  as  prisoners  ;  and 
besides  the  muskets  piled  by  these 
captives,  thirty-five  brass  field-pieces, 
and  a  variety  of  stores  were  given  un 
to  the  victors.  1 


§  25.  Treaty  ivith  France,  6  th  February 
1778. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  Gates  moved  down  the 
Hudson  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devastation 
of  thecountry  by  Clinton’s  army,  which, 


on  his  approach,  retired  to  New  York. 
He  then  sent  forward  a  considerable 
i emforcement  fo  General  Washington, 

wuu80?11  after  its  arrival  advanced  to’ 
Wmte  Marsh,  within  fourteen  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  encamped  in  a 
strong  position.  When  General  Howe 
received  intelligence  of  this  movement, 
he  marched  out  of  his  quarters  on  the 
mght  of  the  4th  of  December;  but  after 
various  manoeuvres,  finding  that  he 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  his  vigi- 
lant  adversary,  he  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Washington  then  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Valley 
rorge,  where  his  men,  ill- supplied  as 
they  were  with  clothing,  blankets,  and 
other  comforts,  cheerfully  constructed 
huts  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  season.  By  taking  up 
this  position  he  protected  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy, .  and  reduced  the  fruits  of 
Howe's  various  successes  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  single  additional  city— an 
advantage  by  no  means  calculated  to 
console  the  British  for  the  loss  of  an 
able  general,  and  a  gallant  army. 

General  Burgoyne  had  drunk  deep  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  at  Saratoga; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  still  fart  her 
mortification.  As  the  British  regarded 
the  Americans  as  rebels,  they  did  not 
always  in  the  course  of  hostilities  ob¬ 
serve  towards  them  those  rules  which 
guide  the  conduct  of  nations  engaged  in 
war  against  a  foreign  enemy.  The  truth 
of  history,  indeed,  cannot  suppress  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  and,  occasionally,  during 
its  progress,  the  treatment  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  prisoners,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  authorities,  was  extremely  harsh 
and  severe;  and  that  capitulations  made 
with  such  portions  of  the  patriotic  army, 
as  had  by  the  fortune  of  war  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  surrender,  had  not  always 
been  observed  with  courtesy,  or  even 
with  a  due  and  strict  regard  to  their 
essential  provisions.  The  Congress 
reflecting  on  these  incidents,  felt  no 
small  apprehension  that  if  the  army 
which  had  surrendered  at  Saratoga 
should  be  allowed  to  embark,  instead 
of  sailing  for  England,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  it  would  join 
the  forces  of  General  Howe.  They 
therefore  studied  to  find  a  pretext  for 
breaking  the  convention.  For  this 
purpose  they  addressed  a  number  of 
queries  to  General  Gates,  as  to  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  British  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  their  surrender,  but  he 
assured  them  that  on  the  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  the  convention  had  been  exactly  ob¬ 
served.  The  pretext,  however,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  from  their  gallant  coun¬ 
tryman,  was  supplied  by  the  imprudence 
of  Burgoyne.  Among  other  articles  of 
the  convention,  it  had  been  stipulated 
that  the  captive  British  officers  should, 
during  their  stay  in  America,  be  accom¬ 
modated  with  quarters  correspondent  to 
their  rank.  This  stipulation  having  been 
but  ill  observed  in  the  crowded  barracks 
at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  the 
surrendered  army  was  quartered,  Bur¬ 
goyne  addressed  to  Gates  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  declared  that  by  the  treatment  which 
his  officers  had  experienced,  “  the 
public  faith  plighted  at  Saratoga,  had 
been  broken  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.”  Gates,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  transmitted  this  letter  to  congress, 
who  read  it  with  joy  ;  and  affecting  to 
find  in  the  phrase  above  quoted,  a  pre¬ 
text  set  up  by  the  British  general  to  vin¬ 
dicate  a  meditated  violation  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  they  resolved  that  “  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  General  Burgoyne  and  the 
troops  under  his  command  should  be 
suspended  till  a  distinct  and  explicit 
ratification  of  the  convention  of  Sara¬ 
toga  should  be  properly  notified  by  the 
court  of  Great  Britain.”  In  vain  did 
Burgoyne  remonstrate  against  this  re¬ 
solution — in  vain  did  he  explain  his 
phraseology,  and  offer  to  give  any  con¬ 
ceivable  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
The  congress  was  inexorable — his  troops 
remained  as  prisoners  ;  and  after  wasting 
some  time  in  vain  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  redress,  he  sailed  on  his  pa¬ 
role  for  England,  where  he  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  denied  the  justice  of  a 
court-martial  on  his  conduct,  and.  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  series  of  ministerial  persecu¬ 
tions — grievous,  indeed,  to  a  sensitive 
mind,  but,  in  effect,  more  disgraceful  to 
their  inflictors  than  to  their  victim. 

At  the  time  when  the  American 
leaders  contemplated  the  declaration  of 
independence,  they  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  that  the  rivalry  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  France  and 
England  would  induce  the  former 
power  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  early 
in  the  year  1775,  the  congress  sent 
Silas  Deane  as  their  accredited  agent  to 


Paris,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  and 
instructed  to  solicit  the  French  court  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  United  States.  The 
celebrity  of  Franklin  gained  him  the 
respect,  and  his  personal  qualities  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  esteem  of  individuals  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  French  capital. 
But  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  then 
prime  minister,  acted  with  caution.  He 
gave  the  Americans  secret  aid,  and  con¬ 
nived  at  various  measures  which  their 
agents  took  to  further  their  cause,  by  the 
procuring  of  arms  and  military  stores, 
and  by  annoying  the  British  commerce. 
The  encouragement  which  Franklin, 
and  his  associates  received  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  success  or  disasters  of 
the  American  forces.  But  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne’s  army  decided  the  hesi¬ 
tating  councils  of  France ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1778,  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  acknowledged  and 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the  in¬ 
fant  republic  of  North  America.  Of 
this  circumstance  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  on  the  13th  of  March,  gave  official 
notice  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers  in  a 
rescript  couched  in  respectful  terms,  but 
concluding  with  an  intimation,  “  that 
the  French  king,  being  determined  effec¬ 
tually  to  protect  the  lawful  commerce  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  flag,  had,  in  consequence,  taken 
effectual  measures  for  these  purposes, 
in  concert  with  the  United  States  of 
America.”  With  whatever  urbanity  this 
communication  might  be  made  by  the 
ambassador,  the  British  ministers  re¬ 
garded  it,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  as  a 
declaration  of  war;  and  on  the  17th  of 
March  they  notified  its  reception  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  notification 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  from 
the  king,  expressing  the  necessity  he 
was  under  to  resent  this  unprovoked 
aggression,  and  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
zealous  and  affectionate  support  of  his 
faithful  people.  To  this  message  the 
Commons  returned  a  dutiful  answer, 
assuring  his  Majesty  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  asserting  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

§  26.  Rejection  of  Lord  North's  Over - 
tureSy  June  1778. 

The  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  over- 
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whelmed  Lord  North  with  dismay ; 
and  the  annunciation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  France 
at  once  dissipated  the  feeble  hope  which 
he  might  yet  have  entertained  of  sub¬ 
duing  the  revolted  colonies  by  force  of 
arms.  His  only  remaining  resource, 
then,  to  prevent  that  jewel  from  being 
for  ever  torn  from  the  British  crown, 
was  to  form,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  a 
kind  of  federal  union  with  the  North 
American  provinces,  which,  whilst  it 
reserved  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
sovereign,  should  virtually  concede  to 
them  the  entire  management  of  their 
internal  concerns.  With  this  viewr,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1778,  he  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  two  con¬ 
ciliatory  bills,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
concede  to  the  colonies  every  thing  which 
they  had  demanded  before  their  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence,  viz.,  exemption 
from  internal  parliamentary  taxation, 
the  appointment  of  their  own  governors 
and  superior  magistrates ;  and  more¬ 
over,  an  exemption  from  the  keeping  up 
of  any  military  force  in  any  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  without  the  consent  of  their  re¬ 
spective  assemblies.  It  was  provided 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  to  negociate  with  the  con¬ 
gress  on  the  basis  of  these  propositions. 
The  speech  in  which  his  lordship  intro¬ 
duced  these  bills  into  the  House  of 
Commons  was  marked  by  a  curious 
mixture  of  humiliation  of  tone,  and 
affected  confidence  and  courage.  The 
coercive  acts,  which  under  his  influence 
had  been  passed  into  laws,  were,  said 
he,  such  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  at 
the  time,  though  in  the  event  they  had 
produced  effects  which  he  had  never 
intended.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
they  had  failed  in  their  object,  before  a 
sword  was  drawn  he  brought  forward  a 
conciliatory  proposition  (meaning  the 
act  for  admitting  to  the  king’s  peace 
any  individual  colonies  which  might 
make  the  requisite  concessions) ;  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  proposition 
having  been  made  the  subject  of  debate 
in  parliament,  it  went  damned  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  so  that  the  congress  conceived,  or 
took  occasion  to  represent  it,  as  a 
scheme  for  sowing  divisions,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  taxation  among  them  in  a  worse 
mode  than  the  former.  Then,  making 
a  fatal  admission  of  the  trifling  nature 
of  the  object  which  had  produced  so 
much  ill  blood  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country,  he  confessed  that  his 
idea  never  had  been  to  draw  any  con¬ 


siderable  revenue  from  America;  that 
his  wish  was,  that  the  colonists  should 
contribute  in  a  very  low  proportion  to 
the  expenses  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
very  well  aware  that  American  taxation 
could  never  produce  a  beneficial  re¬ 
venue,  and  that  many  taxes  could  not 
be  laid  or  collected  in  the  colonies.  The 
Stamp  Act,  however,  seemed  to  be 
judiciously  chosen  as  a  fiscal  experiment, 
as  it  interested  every  man  who  had  any 
dealing  or  property  to  defend  or  recover, 
in  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  statute ;  but  this  experi¬ 
ment  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Americans  in  trans¬ 
acting  all  business  without  using  the 
stamps  prescribed  by  law.  The  act 
enabling  the  East  India  Company  to 
send  tea  to  America  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  with  the  drawback  of  the 
whole  duty  in  England,  was  a  relief 
instead  of  an  oppression ;  but  this  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  defeated  by  contraband 
traders,  who  had  too  successfully  mis¬ 
represented  it  as  an  invasion  of  colonial 
rights.  Having  thus  detailed  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  ministers  had  been 
called  to  struggle  in  legislating  for  so 
perverse  a  generation  as  the  Americans 
had  proved  themselves  to  be,  his  lord- 
ship  then  proceeded  to  open  his  plan, 
the  outline  of  which  has  been  given 
above ;  and,  in  descanting  on  the  ample 
powers  with  which  he  proposed  to 
invest  the  commissioners,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  Americans  might  refuse  to 
treat  with  these  agents  of  the  Sovereign 
without  a  previous  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence,  he  humbled  himself 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  not  insist 
on  their  renouncing  their  independence 
till  the  treaty  should  receive  its  final 
ratification  from  the  King  and  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain ;  and  then,  in  a 
manner  confessing  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  assembly  the  parliament  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  supplicant 
to  the  mutinous  colonies,  he  proposed  i 
that  the  commissioners  should  be  in-  j 
structed  to  negociate  with  them  for 
some  reasonable  and  moderate  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  common  defence  of 
the  empire  when  reunited ;  but,  to  take 
away  all  pretence  for  not  terminating 
this  unhappy  difference,  the  contribution 
was  not  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  the  treaty  ;  but  that  if  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  should  refuse  so  reasonable  and 
equitable  a  proposition,  they  w'ere  not 
to  look  for  support  from  that  part  of  the 
empire  to  whose  expense  they  had  re- 
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fused  to  contribute.  Weakly  attempting 
to  obviate  the  imputation  that  these 
pacific  measures  were  the  fruit  of  fear, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  successes  of 
the  insurgents,  he  called  the  House  to 
witness  that  he  had  declared  for  conci¬ 
liation  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
when  he  thought  that  the  victories  of 
General  Howe  had  been  more  decisive, 
and  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Burgoyne.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  events  of  the  war  had 
turned  out  very  differently  from  his 
expectation,  but  maintained  that  for  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  no  blame  was  imputable  to  himself ; 
that  he  had  promised  that  a  great  army 
should  be  sent  out,  and  a  great  army, 
an  army  of  upwards  of  60,000  men, 
had  been  sent  out ;  that  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  that  a  great  fleet  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  a  great  fleet  had  been 
employed ;  that  he  had  engaged  that 
this  army  and  this  fleet  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  kind  of  supply,  and 
that  they  had  been  supplied  most  amply 
and  liberally,  and  might  be  so  for  years 
to  come ;  and  that  if  the  House  was 
deceived,  they  had  deceived  themselves. 
The  prime  minister,  having  thus  by 
implication  attributed  the  failure  of  his 
plans  to  the  commanders  of  the  British 
forces  employed  to  conduct  the  war, 
concluded  his  speech  by  a  boastful 
assertion,  that  the  strength  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  still  entire ;  that  its  resources 
were  ample,  and  that  it  was  able,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  war 
much  longer.  The  disavowal  on  the 
part  of  Lord  North  of  any  intention  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America,  seems  to 
have  given  no  little  umbrage  to  the 
country  gentlemen,  whose  organ,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  exclaimed,  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  the  minister;  that  three 
years  ago  he  had  asked  him  whether  a 
revenue  was  meant  by  the  measures 
which  he  then  proposed  to  enforce ;  that 
he  was  answered  it  was,  and  that  upon 
that  ground  alone  he  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  ministry.  The  regular  opposi¬ 
tion  were,  upon  the  whole,  more  mode¬ 
rate  than  the  landed  aristocracy.  Mr. 
Fox  approved  of  Lord  North’s  proposi¬ 
tions,  which,  he  reminded  him,  were  in 
substance  the  same  as  those  which  were 
in  vain  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke 
about  three  years  before.  He  did  not, 
however,  restrain  himself  from  making 
some  severe  animadversions  on  the 
policy  of  the  Premier,  all  whose  argu¬ 
ments,  he  asserted,  might  be  collected 


into  one  point,  his  excuses  all  reduced 
to  one  apology — his  total  ignorance. 
“  He  hoped,”  exclaimed  the  indignant 
orator,  “  he  hoped,  and  was  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  he  expected  a  great  deal,  and 
found  little  to  answer  his  expectations. 
He  thought  the  Americans  would  have 
submitted  to  his  laws,  and  they  resisted 
them.  He  thought  they  would  have 
submitted  to  his  armies,  and  they  were 
beaten  by  inferior  numbers.  He  made 
conciliatory  propositions,  and  he  thought 
they  would  succeed,  but  they  were  re¬ 
jected.  He  appointed  commissioners  to 
make  peace,  and  he  thought  they  had 
powers ;  but  he  found  they  could  not 
make  peace,  and  nobody  believed  they 
had  any  powers.  He  had  said  many 
such  things  as  he  had  thought  fit  in  his 
conciliatory  propositions  ;  he  thought  it 
a  proper  method  of  quieting  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  upon  the  affair  of  taxation.  If  any 
person  should  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  reading  that  proposition,  he  would 
find  not  one  word  of  it  correspondent  to 
the  representation  made  of  it  by  its" 
framer.  The  short  account  of  it  was,  that 
the  noble  lord  in  the  proposition  assured 
the  colonies,  that  when  Parliament  had 
taxed  them  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper,  they  would  tax  them  no  more.1* 
In  conclusion,  however,  Mr.  Fox  said 
“that  he  would  vote  for  the  present 
proposition,  because  it  was  much  more 
clear  and  satisfactory,  for  necessity  had 
caused  him  to  speak  plain.”  The  conci¬ 
liatory  bills,  in  their  passage  through 
the  two  Houses,  excited  many  ani¬ 
mated  debates,  in  the  course  of  which 
Lord  North  was  exposed  to  much 
animadversion,  which  he  seems  to 
have  borne  with  great  equanimity.  At 
length,  all  points  relative  to  them  being 
settled  by  Parliament,  they  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Royal  assent.  But  the 
urgency  of  danger  would  not  allow  mi¬ 
nisters  to  wait  till  they  were  passed  into 
a  law  ;  and  the  same  statesmen  who  had 
a  little  time  before  treated  the  petitions 
of  the  colonies  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
hastened  to  communicate  their  proposi¬ 
tions,  whilst  yet  in  the  shape  of  bills,  to 
the  congress,  in  hopes  that  the  adoption 
on  their  part  of  a  milder  policy  might 
be  met  with  a  similar  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  documents  were  despatched  in  such 
haste,  that  they  arrived  at  New  York 
in  time  to  be  presented  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe  to  the  congress,  before  that 
assembly  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
signature  of  their  treaty  of  alliance  with 
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France.  The  American  legislators  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  in  these  circumstances 
it  became  them  to  pursue.  They  per¬ 
emptorily  rejected  the  proposals  of  Lord 
North  as  insidious  and  unsatisfactory. 
During  the  progress  of  the  conciliatory 
bills,  and  after  their  passing,  frequent 
and  animated  debates  took  place  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  relative  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  took  the  lead  in  discussing 
these  subjects,  and  on  the  7th  of  April 
he  made  an  impressive  speech  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  salvation  of  the  country 
required  the  withdrawing  of  the  British 
troops  from  N  orth  America,  and  even 
not  obscurely  hinted  that,  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  peace,  it  would  be  politic  to 
agree  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
As  his  grace's  sentiments  on  the  latter 
point  were  no  secret,  and  as  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  propound  them 
on  this  occasion,  Lord  Chatham,  now 
labouring  under  the  weight  of  seventy 
years,  rendered  more  heavy  by  acute 
bodily  suffering,  regardless  of  his  infir¬ 
mities,  attended  in  his  place  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  his  voice  against  the 
duke's  proposition.  “  My  Lords,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  venerable  orator,  “  I  rejoice 
that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me, 
and  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my 
voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.”  He 
then  proceeded,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  to  urge  his  auditors  to  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  against  their  new  enemy, 
the  house  of  Bourbon;  and  concluded 
by  calling  upon  them,  if  they  must  fall, 
to  fall  like  men.  The  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  having  replied  to  this  speech, 
Lord  Chatham  attempted  to  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  rebutting  his  grace’s  argu¬ 
ments,  and  of  proposing  his  own  plan 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  with 
America,  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  establishment  with  the  colonies, 
upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  of  a  kind 
of  federal  union  under  one  common 
monarch.  But  the  powers  of  nature 
within  him  were  exhausted :  he  fainted 
under  the  effort  which  he  made  to  give 
utterance  to  his  sentiments,  and  being 
conveyed  to  his  favourite  seat  of  Hayes, 
in  Kent,  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  May. 
This  firmness  on  the  part  of  congress 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  the  British 
commissioners,  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden, 
and  Governor  Johnstone,  who  arrived 


at  New  York  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
without  loss  of  time  attempted  to  open 
a  negociation  with  the  congress.  Their 
overtures  were  officially  answered  by 
President  Laurens  in  a  letter,  by  which 
he  apprized  them  that  the  American 
government  were  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  independence  ;  but  were  will¬ 
ing  to  treat  for  peace  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  on  condition  of  his  withdrawing 
his  fleets  and  armies  from  their  country. 
Thus  foiled  in  their  attempt  at  public 
negociation,  the  commissioners  had  re¬ 
course  to  private  intrigue.  Governor 
Johnstone,  from  his  long  residence  in 
America,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  members  of 
congress,  to  some  of  whom  he  addressed 
letters,  vaguely  intimating  the  great 
rewards  and  honours  which  awaited 
those  who  would  lend  their  aid  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  present  troubles ; 
and  in  one  instance,  he  privately  offered 
to  an  individual,  for  his  services  on  this 
behalf,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  sterling,  and 
any  place  in  the  colonies  in  his  majesty's 
gift.  These  clandestine  overtures  of 
the  governor  were  uniformly  rejected 
with  contempt,  and  the  congress  having 
been  apprized  of  them,  declared  them 
direct  attempts  at  corruption ;  and  re¬ 
solved  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
their  honour  to  hold  any  correspondence 
or  intercourse  with  him.  This  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  adhered  to,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  explanations  and  denials  of 
Johnstone,  and  the  disavowal  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  his  brother  commission¬ 
ers,  drew  forth  from  these  pacificators 
an  angry  manifesto,  in  which  they  vir¬ 
tually  threatened  the  Union  with  a  war 
of  devastation,  declaring  that  “  if  the 
British  colonies  were  to  become  an  ac¬ 
cession  to  France,  the  laws  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  would  direct  Great  Britain  to 
render  the  accession  of  as  little  avail  as 
possible  to  the  enemy.”  Whilst  con¬ 
gress  gave  notice  that  the  bearers  of 
the  copies  of  this  manifesto  were  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  flag,  they 
shewed  how  little  they  dreaded  the  im¬ 
pression  which  it  might  make,  by  giving 
it  an  extensive  circulation  in  their  news¬ 
papers. 

§  27.  Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet. 

General  Howe  spent  the  spring  of  the 
year  1778  nearly  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
confining  his  operations  to  the  sending 
out  of  foraging  and  predatory  parties, 
which  did  some  mischief  to  the  country. 
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but  little  service  to  the  royal  cause. 
From  this  lethargy  he  was  roused  by 
the  receipt  of  orders  from  the  British 
ministry,  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  with¬ 
out  delay.  These  orders  were  sent 
under  the  apprehension,  that  if  a  French 
fleet  should  block  up  his  squadron  in 
the  Delaware,  whilst  Washington  in¬ 
closed  him  on  the  land  side,  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  Burgoyne.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  therefore,  he  quitted  the 
Pennsylvanian  capital,  and  crossed  into 
New  Jersey,  whither  he  was  speedily 
followed  by  Washington,  who,  keeping 
a  strict  watch  on  his  movements,  had 
taken  measures  to  harass  him  on  his 
march,  which  was  encumbered  with 
baggage.  The  American  commander, 
on  his  arrival  at  Princeton,  hearing 
that  General  Clinton,  with  a  large  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Brtiish  forces,  had  quitted 
the  direct  road  to  Staten  Island,  the 
pla-ce  of  rendezvous  appointed  for  Gene¬ 
ral  Howe’s  army,  and  was  marching  for 
Sandy  Hook,  sent  a  detachment  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him,  and  followed  with  his  whole 
army  to  support  it;  and  as  Clinton 
made  preparations  to  meet  the  meditated 
attack,  he  sent  forward  reinforcements 
to  keep  the  British  in  check.  These 
reinforcements  were  commanded  by 
General  Lee,  whom  Washington,  on  his 
advancing  in  person,  met  in  full  retreat. 
After  a  short  and  angry  parley,  Lee 
again  advanced,  and  was  driven  back ; 
but  Clinton’s  forces  next  encountering 
the  main  body  of  the  American  army, 
were  repulsed  in  their  turn,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  night,  the  approach  of 
which  in  all  probability  saved  them  from 
utter  discomfiture,  they  withdrew  to 
Sandy  Hook,  leaving  behind  them  such 
of  their  wounded  as  could  not  with 
safety  be  removed.  For  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Lee  was  brought  to  a 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  sus- 
:  pended  from  any  command  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  for  the 
:  term  of  one  year.  After  this  engage¬ 
ment  Washington  marched  to  White 
Plains,  which  are  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-eastward  of  New  York 
1  Island.  Here  he  continued  unmolested 
by  the  neighbouring  enemy,  from  the 
beginning  of  July,  till  the  latter  end  of 
|  autumn,  when  he  retired  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  huts  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  constructed  at  Middlebrook 
i  in  Jersey. 

According  to  the  prognostic  of  the 
1  British  ministry,  the  Count  d’Estaing, 
wi  h  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 


three  frigates,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but 
found  to  his  mortification,  that  eleven 
days  before  that  period  Lord  Howe  had 
withdrawn  from  that  river  to  the  har¬ 
bour  of  New  York.  D’Estaing  imme¬ 
diately  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook ;  but  after 
continuing  at  anchor  there  eleven  days, 
during  which  time  he  captured  about 
twenty  English  merchantmen,  finding 
that  he  could  not  work  his  line- of- battle 
ships  over  the  bar,  by  the  advice  of 
General  Washington  he  sailed  for  New¬ 
port,  with  a  view  of  co-operating  with 
the  Americans  in  driving  the  British 
from  Rhode  Island,  of  which  province 
they  had  been  in  possession  for  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half.  This  project,  how¬ 
ever,  completely  failed.  Lord  Howe  ap¬ 
pearing  with  his  fleet  off  Newport,  the 
French  admiral  came  out  of  the  harbour 
to  give  him  battle ;  but,  before  the  hostile 
armaments  could  encounter,  a  violent 
storm  arose,  which  damaged  both  fleets 
so  much,  that  the  British  were  compelled 
to  return  to  New  York,  whilst  D’Estaing 
withdrew  to  refit  in  Boston  harbour. 
His  retirement  subjected  the  American 
army,  which  had  entered  Rhode  Island 
under  General  Sullivan,  to  great  peril ; 
but  by  the  skill  of  its  commander,  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  province  whh  little 
loss.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  the  British  arms  were  signally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Georgia,  the  capital  of  which 
province  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Campbell,  who  conducted  himself 
with  such  prudence,  and  manifested  so 
conciliatory  a  spirit,  that  he  made  no 
small  advances  in  reconciling  the  Geor¬ 
gians  to  their  ancient  government. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  had 
filled  the  Americans  with  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  that  they  should  now  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  some  de¬ 
cisive  stroke;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  their  hopes  was  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  their  mortification,  that  the  only 
result  of  the  co-operation  of  their  ally 
was  the  recovery  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  ministry 
were  grievously  disappointed  on  learning 
that  the  issue  of  this  campaign,  as  far 
as  regarded  their  main  army,  was  the 
exchange  by  General  Howe  of  his  nar¬ 
row  quarters  in  the  Pennsylvanian  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  not  much  more  extended  ones 
of  New  York  island.  Hitherto  they 
seem  to  have  carried  on  the  war  under 
the  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  colonies  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  royal  government, 
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and  were  only  restrained  from  manifest¬ 
ing  their  loyalty  by  a  faction  whom  it 
would  be  easy  with  their  assistance  to 
subdue,  but  from  this  period  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities 
in  a  spirit  of  desperation  and  revenge. 

§  28.  Campaign  0/  1779. 

With  a  view  of  alarming  the  insurgent 
colonies  by  subjecting  them  to  the  un¬ 
mitigated  horrors  of  war,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1779,  sent 
an  expedition  into  Virginia ;  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Collyer  and 
General  Matthews,  who,  landing  at 
Portsmouth,  proceeded  to  Suffolk,  which 
town  they  reduced  to  ashes,  and  after 
burning  and  capturing  upwards  of  130 
vessels  of  different  sizes,  and  devastating 
the  country  in  their  line  of  march,  sailed 
back  loaded  with  booty  to  New  York. 
About  five  weeks  after  their  return,  Go¬ 
vernor  Tryon,  having  received  orders  to 
attack  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  landed 
at  East  Haven,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
flames,  in  violation  of  his  promise  of 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants  who 
should  remain  in  their  homes.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Fairfield  and  Norwalk, 
which  were  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
then  destroyed.  He  effected  this  mis¬ 
chief  with  little  loss  in  the  space  of  ten 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  British  head-quarters  to 
make  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  Whilst  this  mode 
of  warfare  was  carrying  on,  Washington 
could  spare  very  few  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  invaded  districts.  His  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  main  army  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  to  keep  which  in  check  he  posted 
his  forces  at  West  Point,  and  on  the 
opposite  back  of  the  Hudson,  pushing 
his  patrols  to  the  vicinity  of  his  adver¬ 
sary's  lines.  As  the  British  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison  Stoney  Point, 
some  miles  to  the  south  of  his  position, 
he,  on  the  15th  of  July,  despatched 
General  Wayne  with  a  competent  force 
to  dislodge  them  from  that  important 
post.  This  attempt  was  crowned  with 
success.  Wayne  took  the  British  works 
by  storm,  and  brought  off  543  prisoners, 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  military  stores.  Wash¬ 
ington  did  not,  however,  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  for  the  present  to  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  himself  at  Stoney  Point,  and  it  was 
speedily  re-occupied  by  the  British. 
Another  instance-  of  the  enterprising 
boldness  of  the  Americans  soon  after 


occurred  in  the  surprise  of  the  British 
garrison  at  Powles-Hook,  opposite  to 
New  York,  which  was  attacked  on  the 
1 9th  of  July,  by  Major  Lee,  who  stormed 
the  works  and  took  1G0  prisoners,  whom 
he  brought  safely  to  the  American  lines. 
The  joy  which  the  Americans  felt  at  the 
success  of  these  daring  enterprises  was, 
however,  damped  by  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  dispossess  the  British 
of  a  fort  which  they  had  erected  at  Pe¬ 
nobscot  in  the  district  of  Maine.  They 
here  lost  the  whole  of  their  flotilla,  which 
was  destroyed  or  captured  by  Sir  George 
Collyer,  whilst  their  land  forces  were 
compelled  to  seek  for  safety  by  retreat¬ 
ing  through  the  woods. 

Spain  having  now  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  it  was  hoped  by 
sanguine  politicians,  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  new  republic,  that  this  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  of  foreign  foes  would 
compel  the  British  ministry  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  North  America.  But 
the  energies  of  the  mother  country  were 
roused  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
her  peril.  Her  fleets  maintained  their 
wonted  sovereignty  over  the  ocean,  and 
her  monarch  was  determined  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  reduce  his  revolted  colo¬ 
nies  to  obedience;  and  at  this  period 
the  ease  with  which  the  reduction  of 
Georgia  had  been  effected,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  might  afford  in 
making  an  attack  upon  the  rest  of  the 
southern  states,  induced  his  ministers  to 
renew  their  efforts  in  that  quarter. 
The  back  settlements,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Carolinas,  abounded  with  enter¬ 
prising  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  as  also 
with  tories,  who  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  persecution  which  they  sustained 
from  the  more  ardent  republicans,  to 
withdraw  into  these  wilds  from  the  more 
settled  part  of  the  country.  These 
adventurers  and  loyalists  having  joined 
the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Prescot,  which  had  also 
received  reinforcements  from  Florida,  ( 
that  officer  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  commence  active  operations.  His 
preparations  filled  the  neighbouring 
states  with  alarm.  The  American  re¬ 
gular  troops  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  sent  from  the  Carolinas  to  rein¬ 
force  the  army  of  General  W ashington  ; 
and  the  only  reliance  of  the  republicans 
in  this  portion  of  the  Union  rested  on  the 
militia,  the  command  of  which  was 
delegated  by  congress  to  General  Lin¬ 
coln,  On  inspecting  his  forces,  Lincoln 
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found  'them  ill  equipped  and  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  discipline.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  activity  of  the  enemy  did  not 
allow  him  any  time  to  train  them.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  a 
division  of  the  royal  army  advanced 
under  the  command  of  Major  Gardiner 
to  take  possession  of  Port  Royal,  in 
South  Carolina,  but  was  driven  back 
with  loss  by  General  Moultrie.  This 
repulse  for  a  while  suspended  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  British,  who  took  post  at 
Augusta  and  Ebenezer,  situated  on  the 
Savannah  River,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Here  they  waited  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  joined  by  a  body  of 
tories,  who  had  been  collected  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  latter  province.  But 
these  obnoxious  allies,  giving  way  to 
long-smothered  resentment,  were  guilty 
of  such  atrocities  on  their  march,  that 
the  country  rose  upon  them,  and  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  detachment  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Picken,  sent  to 
intercept  them  at  Kettle  Creek.  Five 
of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion 
were  tried  and  executed  for  bearing 
arms  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  This  proceeding  led  to 
acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
tories  and  the  king’s  troops,  which  for 
a  long  time  gave  in  the  southern  states 
additional  horror  to  the  miseries  of  war. 
Emboldened  by  his  success,  Lincoln 
sent  an  expedition  into  Georgia,  with  a 
view  of  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  but  his  forces  were  surprised  by 
General  Prevost,  from  whom  they  sus¬ 
tained  so  signal  a  defeat,  that,  of  1500 
men,  of  which  the  expedition  consisted, 
only  '150  returned  to  his  camp.  In  this 
emergency,  the  legislative  body  of  South 
Carolina  invested  their  governor,  Mr. 
John  Rutledge,  and  his  council,  with  an 
almost  absolute  authority,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  considerable  force  of  militia 
was  embodied  and  stationed  in  the 
centre  of  the  state,  to  act  as  necessity 
might  require.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  these  new  levies,  Lincoln  again 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  quarters ;  and,  crossing  the 
Savannah  near  Augusta,  marched  into 
Georgia,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
capital  of  that  province.  Prevost  in¬ 
stantly  took  advantage  of  this  move¬ 
ment  to  invade  South  Carolina,  at  the 
head  of  2400  men;  and,  driving  Moul¬ 
trie  before  him,  pushed  forward  towards 
Charleston.  At  tins  time  his  supe¬ 


riority  appeared  to  be  so  decisive,  that 
Moultrie’s  troops  began  to  desert  in 
great  numbers,  and  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  with  real  or  affected  zeal, 
embraced  the  royal  cause.  On  his 
appearance  before  Charleston,  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  which  consisted 
of  3300  men,  sent  commissioners  to 
propose  a  neutrality  on  their  part  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  pro¬ 
posal  he  rejected,  and  made  preparations 
to  attack  the  town,  which  was  respect¬ 
ably  fortified.  But,  whilst  he  w'as 
wasting  time  in  negociations,  Lincoln 
wjas  hastening  from  Georgia  to  the  relief 
of  the  place  ;  and  on  the  near  approach 
of  the  American  army,  fearing  to  be 
exposed  to  two  fires,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  across  Ashley  River,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  some  small  islands  bordering 
on  the  sea-coast.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  Lincoln,  who  was,  however,  repulsed 
with  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  a  part  of  his  combinations.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  success,  the  British 
general  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
maintain  his  present  position,  blit  re¬ 
treated  to  Port  Royal,  and  thence  to 
Savannah. 

The  Americans  retired  to  Sheldon, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort,  which  is 
situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Here  they 
remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  till  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  they  were 
roused  from  their  inaction  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  off  the  coast  of  the  fleet  of 
B’Estaing,  who  had  proceeded  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  from 
Boston  to  the  West  Indies,  whence, 
after  capturing  St.  Vincent’s  and  Gra¬ 
nada,  he  had  returned  to  the  assistance 
of  the  allies  of  his  sovereign.  At  the 
sight  of  this  armament,  which  consisted 
of  20  sail  of  the  line,  and  13  frigates, 
the  republicans  exulted  in  the  sanguine 
hope  of  capturing  their  enemies,  or  of 
expelling  them  from  their  country.  The 
militia  mustered  with  alacrity  in  con¬ 
siderable  force,  and  marched  under  the 
command  of  General  Lincoln  to  the 
vicinity  of  Savannah.  Before  their 
arrival,  D’Estaing  had  summoned  the 
town,  and  had  granted  to  General  Pre¬ 
vost  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
24  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  terms  of  a  capitulation.  But  during 
that  interval  the  British  commander 
received  a  reinforcement  of  several 
hundred  men,  who  had  forced  their 
way  from  Beaufort ;  encouraged  by 
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which  seasonable  aid,  he  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
allied  forces,  therefore,  commenced  the 
siege  of  the  place  in  form ;  but  D’Es- 
taing,  finding  that  much  time  would  be 
consumed  in  regular  approaches,  and 
dreading  the  hurricanes  which  prevail 
on  the  southern  coast  of  America  at 
that  season,  resolved  on  an  assault.  In 
conjunction  with  Lincoln,  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  attack  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  British 
won  the  day  ;  and,  after  having  received 
two  slight  wounds,  he  was  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  637  of  his  countrymen, 
and  200  of  the  Americans  killed  and 
wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  D’Estaing  retired  to  his  ships,  and 
departed  from  the  coast,  whilst  Lincoln 
crossed  the  Savannah  River,  and  re¬ 
turned,  with  his  forces  daily  diminishing 
by  desertion,  to  South  Carolina.  In 
proportion  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states  at  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet,  was  their  mortification 
at  the  failure  of  their  joint  endeavours 
to  rid  their  provinces  of  an  active 
enemy.  The  brave  were  dispirited  by 
defeat,  and  the  sanguine  began  to  de¬ 
spair  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 
Those,  however,  who  thought  more 
deeply,  took  comfort  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  that  the  enemy  had  effected 
little  in  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
except  the  overrunning  and  plundering 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  and 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  ter¬ 
minate  their  excursions  by  again  con¬ 
centrating  themselves  in  Savannah. 

§  29.  Siege  and  Capitulation  of 
Charleston,  12 th  May,  1780. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  having  persuaded  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  that  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  was  less  firmly  supported  there 
than  in  the  northern  states,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  that  province  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theatre  of  the  war  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Leaving,  therefore, 
the  command  of  the  royal  army  in  New 
York  to  General  Knyphausen,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1779,  he  sailed  from 
that  city  with  a  considerable  force,  and, 
after  a  stormy  passage,  on  the  11th  of 
the  ensuing  month  he  arrived  at  Tybee, 
in  Georgia,  at  the  mouth  of  Savannah 
River.  "Hence  he  proceeded  to  Ashley 
River,  and  encamped  opposite  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  On  his  arrival,  the  assembly  of 


the  state  of  South  Carolina  broke  up  its 
sitting,  after  having  once  more  delegated 
a  dictatorial  authority  to  Governor  Rut¬ 
ledge,  who  immediately  issued  his  orders 
for  the  assembling  of  the  militia.  These 
commands  were  ill  obeyed.  The  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  last  campaign  had  almost 
extinguished  the  flame  of  patriotism  ; 
and  each  man  seemed  to  look  to  his 
neighbours  for  those  exertions  which 
might  have  justly  been  expected  from 
himself.  On  reconnoitring  the  works  of 
Charleston,  however,  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack 
them  till  he  had  received  reinforcements 
from  New  York  and  Savannah,  on  the 
arrival  of  which  he  opened  the  siege  in 
form.  Charleston  is  situated  on.  a 
tongue  of  land,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Ashley,  and  on  the  east  by  Cooper’s, 
Rivers.  The  approach  to  Ashley  River 
was  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  erected 
on  Sullivan’s  Island;  and  the  passage 
up  Cooper's  River  was  impeded  by  a 
number  of  vessels,  connected  by  cables 
and  chains,  and  sunk  in  the  channel 
opposite  to  the  town.  On  the  land  side 
the  place  was  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
strong  lines,  extending  from  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  rivers  to  the  other. 
Before  these  lines  Clinton  broke  ground 
on  the  29th  of  March,  and  on  the  10th 
of  April  he  had  completed  his  first  pa¬ 
rallel.  On  the  preceding  day,  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  who  commanded  the  British 
fleet,  had  passed  Fort  Moultrie  with  little 
loss,  and  had  anchored  near  the  town. 
About  the  20th  of  April  the  British 
commander  received  a  second  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  3000  men  ;  and  the  place  was 
soon  completely  invested  by  land  and 
sea — his  third  parallel  being  advanced 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  American  works. 
General  Lincoln,  who  commanded  in 
Charleston,  would  not  have  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  town,  had  he  not  con¬ 
fidently  expected  relief  from  the  militia, 
who  had  been  called  out  by  Governor 
Rutledge,  and  by  whose  assistance  he 
imagined  that  he  could,  if  reduced 
to  extremity,  have  effected  a  retreat 
by  crossing  Cooper’s  River.  But  the 
few  who,  in  this  hour  of  difficulty,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  his  aid,  were  cut  off  or  kept 
in  check ;  and  the  river  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy.  In  these  distressful 
circumstances,  after  sustaining  a  bom¬ 
bardment  which  set  the  town  on  fire  in 
different  places,  on  the  12th  of  May  he 
surrendered  on  a  capitulation,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  terms  of  which  were,  that  “  the 
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militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes,  as  prisoners  on 
parole,  and  while  they  adhered  to  their 
parole  were  not  to  be  molested  in  person 
or  property.”  The  same  conditions  were 
also  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  civil  as  well  as  military. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  important  work  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  royal  authority  in  the  province  ; 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  which,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  on 
condition  of  their  submission,  pardon  for 
their  past  offences,  a  reinstatement  in 
their  rights,  and,  what  was  of  the  most 
weighty  importance,  exemption  from  tax¬ 
ation,  except  from  their  own  legislature. 
This  proclamation  was  followed  up  by 
the  posting  of  garrisons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  protect  the  loyal  and 
to  awe  the  disaffected,  and  by  the  march 
of  2000  men  towards  North  Carolina, 
on  whose  advance  the  American  forces, 
who  had  tardily  marched  from  that  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  re¬ 
treated  with  loss.  Thus  crowned  with 
success,  Clinton,  early  in  June,  em¬ 
barked,  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces,  for  New  York,  having  delegated 
the  completion  of  the  subjugation  of 
South  Carolina  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  to 
whom  he  apportioned,  for  that  purpose, 
an  army  of  4000  men. 

§30.  Defeat  of  Gates's  Army ,  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  1 5th  August,  1780. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  com¬ 
mand  in  South  Carolina,  the  insurgents 
had  no  army  in  the  field  within  400 
miles  of  that  province,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  had  submitted 
either  as  prisoners  or  as  subjects  ;  and 
had  they  been  suffered  to  remain  in  this 
state  of  quiet  neutrality,  they  would  have 
been  happy  to  abide  in  peace  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  the  northern  states. 
But  his  Lordship’s  instructions  did  not 
permit  him  to  be  contented  with  this 
passive  obedience,  and  he  proceeded  to 
take  measures  to  compel  the  South 
Carolinians  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  countrymen.  With  this  view,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  absolving  from 
their  parole  all  the  inhabitants  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  that  obligation, 
and  restoring  them  “  to  all  the  rights 
and  duties  belonging  to  citizens.”  What 
was  meant  by  the  ominous  word  “  duties” 
was  explained  by  another  part  of  the 
proclamation,  whereby  it  was  declared 
"  that  it  was  proper  for  all  persons  to 


take  an  active  part  in  settling  and  secur¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  government,”  and  that 
“  whoever  should  neglect  so  to  do  should 
be  treated  as  rebels.”  The  Carolinians 
were  indignant  at  this  violation  of  the 
terms  of  their  submission.  Many  of 
them  resumed  their  arms  ;  and  though 
more,  under  the  impression  of  fear,  en¬ 
rolled  themselves  as  subjects,  they 
brought  to  the  royal  cause  a  hollow 
allegiance  which  could  not  be  trusted  in 
the  day  of  trial.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  quitted  the  province,  and  hastened 
to  join  the  army  which  congress  was 
raising  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  organizing  this  force,  congress  had 
to  struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Their  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  they 
were  at  this  time  occupied  in  making  an 
equitable  adjustment  as  to  their  paper 
money,  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
had  undertaken  the  war,  and  which  was 
now  depreciated  to  the  amount  of  forty 
for  one — that  is,  one  silver  dollar  was 
worth  forty  American  paper  dollars. 
Whilst  their  currency  was  in  this  slate 
they  were  perpetually  embarrassed  in 
their  purchases  of  arms,  clothing,  and 
stores  ;  and  when  they  had  raised  the 
men  for  the  southern  army,  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  could  procure  the 
necessary  funds  to  put  them  in  motion. 
These  difficulties  being  at  length  over¬ 
come,  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  were  sent  forward,  and  began 
their  march  in  high  spirits  on  learning 
that  the  expedition,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  was  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Gates.  The  hero  of  Saratoga,  on  joining 
the  army  in  North  Carolina,  was  advised 
to  proceed  to  the  southward  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  where  he  would  find 
plenty  of  provisions  ;  but,  conceiving  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  hasten  with  all  speed 
to  the  scene  of  action,  he  preferred  the 
straightforward  road  to  Camden,  which 
led  through  a  desert  pine  barren.  In 
traversing  this  dreary  tract  of  country, 
his  forces  were  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  extenuated  with  hunger.  The  few 
cattle  which  his  commissariat  had  pro¬ 
vided  having  been  consumed,  his  only 
resource  for  meat  was  the  lean  beasts 
which  were  accidentally  picked  up  in 
the  woods.  Meal  and  grain  were  also 
very  scarce  ;  and  as  substitutes  for 
bread,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  green  corn  and  to  the 
fruits  which  they  met  with  on  their  line 
of  march.  The  consequence  of  this 
unwonted  diet  was,  that  the  army  was 
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thinned  by  dysentery  and  other  diseases 
usually  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  by  unwholesome  food.  The 
soldiers  at  first  bore  these  hardships 
with  impatience,  and  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  even  of  mutiny  began 
to  appear  amongst  them.  But  by  the 
conciliatory  exertions  of  the  officers,  who 
shared  in  all  the  privations  of  the  com¬ 
mon  men,  the  spirit  of  murmuring  was 
repressed,  and  the  troops  pursued  their 
weary  way  with  patience  and  even  with 
cheerfulness.  On  their  arrival  at  a  place 
called  Deep  Creek,  their  distresses  were 
alleviated  by  a  supply  of  good  beef  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  distribution  of  half  a 
pound  of  Indian  corn  meal  to  each  man. 
Invigorated  by  this  welcome  refresh¬ 
ment,  they  proceeded  to  the  cross-roads, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  respectable 
body  of  militia  under  the  command  of 
General  Caswell.  Though  Gates  was 
aware  that  another  body  of  militia  were 
hastening  to  his  assistance  from  the 
state  of  Virginia,  he  was  prevented  from 
waiting  for  their  arrival  by  want  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and,  after  staying  for  one  day 
only  at  the  cross-roads,  finding  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  dispute  his  passage  by 
Lynch’s  Creek,  he  marched  to  the  right 
towards  Clermont,  where  the  British  had 
established  a  defensible  post.  On  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  latter  place,  however,  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  advance 
of  the  British,  concentrated  all  his  forces 
at  Camden,  whilst  Gates  mustered  the 
whole  of  his  army  at  Clermont,  which  is 
distant  from  Camden  about  thirteen 
miles.  These  events  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
American  troops  were  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  700  of  the  Virginia  militia.  At 
the  same  time  Gates  received  an  express 
from  Colonel  Sumpter,  who  reported  to 
him  that  he  had  been  joined  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  South  Carolina  militia,  at  his 
encampment  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wateree,  and  that  an  escort  of  clothing, 
ammunition,  and  other  stores,  was  on  its 
way  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and 
must  of  necessity,  on  its  way  to  its  des¬ 
tination,  cross  the  Wateree  at  a  ferry 
about  a  mile  from  that  place.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  intelligence,  Gates  sent  for¬ 
ward  a  detachment  of  the  Maryland  line, 
consisting  of  100  regular  infantry  and  a 
company  of  artillery,  with  two  brass 
field-pieces,  and  300  North  Carolina 
militia,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Woodford,  who  was  in¬ 
structed  to  join  General  Sumpter,  and 
assist  him  in  intercepting  the  convoy. 


At  the  same  [time  General  Gates  made 
preparations  for  advancing  still  nearer 
Camden,  in  the  expectation  that  if  Lord 
Rawdon  did  not  abandon  that  post  as  he 
had  done  that  of  Clermont,  his  supplies 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  bodies  of  militia 
which  were  expected  to  pour  forth  from 
the  upper  counties,  and  he  would  thus 
be  compelled  to  a  surrender.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  Gates 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  join  his  standard,  and  of¬ 
fering  an  amnesty  to  such  of  them  as, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
had  promised  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government.  Though  this  proclama¬ 
tion  had  not  been  without  effect,  it  had 
not  called  forth  the  numbers  upon  which 
the  American  general  had  been  led  to 
calculate;  and,  after  the  departure  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodford’s  detach¬ 
ment,  the  abstract  of  the  field-returns 
submitted  to  him  by  his  deputy  adjutant- 
general  indicated  no  more  than  between 
4000  or  5000  men  as  constituting  his 
disposable  force.  Gates,  disappointed 
as  he  was  by  the  scantiness  of  these  re¬ 
turns,  determined  to  persevere  in  his 
plan  of  offensive  operations,  and  marched 
about  ten  at  night  on  the  15  th  of  August 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Sander's  Creek, 
about  half-way  between  his  encampment 
and  Camden.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
the  day  before  had  repaired  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Camden,  and  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  was  also 
resolved,  though  his  forces  amounted 
only  to  2000  men,  of  whom  1700  were 
infantry  and  300  cavalry,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  their  camp,  and  advancing  for 
that  purpose,  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  encountered  their  advanced 
parties  near  Sander’s  Creek.  Here  some 
firing  took  place  with  various  success  ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  British  had  the 
advantage  in  this  night  rencontre.  Early 
on  the  ensuing  morning  both  armies 
prepared  for  battle.  On  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  the  second  Maryland  bri¬ 
gade,  under  the  command  of  General 
Gist,  occupied  the  right,  which  was 
flanked  by  a  morass  ;  the  V irginia  militia 
and  the  North  Carolina  infantry,  also 
covered  by  some  boggy  ground,  were 
posted  on  the  left,  whilst  General  Cas¬ 
well,  with  the  North  Carolina  division 
and  the  artillery,  appeared  in  the  centre. 
A  corps  de  reserve ,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Smallwood,  was  posted  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
American  line.  In  arranging  the  Bri¬ 
tish  forces  Lord  Cornwallis  delegated 
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the  command  of  the  right  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Webster,  who  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  the  23d  and  the  33d  regiments  of 
foot.  The  left  was  guarded  by  some 
Irish  volunteers,  the  infantry  of  the 
legion,  and  part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton’s  North  Carolina  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  stationed 
in  the  rear,  where  also  the  7 1st  regiment 
was  stationed  as  a  reserve.  The  re¬ 
spective  armies  being  thus  disposed,  the 
action  began  by  the  advance  of  200  of 
the  British  in  front  of  the  American 
artillery,  which  received  them  with  a 
steady  fire.  Gates  then  commanded  the 
Virginia  militia  to  advance  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Stevens,  who  cheer¬ 
fully  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and,  when  he  had  led 
his  men  within  firing  distance,  urged 
them  to  charge  the  enemy  with  their 
bayonets.  This  portion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  did  not,  however,  emulate  the 
gallantry  of  their  leader.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  observing  their  movement,  gave 
orders  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Webster 
to  attack  them.  The  British  infantry 
obeyed  his  lordship’s  commands  with  a 
loud  cheer.  The  American  militia,  inti¬ 
midated  by  this  indication  of  determined 
daring,  were  panic- struck,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  and  the  Carolinians  threw  down 
their  arms  and  hastened  from  the  field. 
The  right  wing  and  the  corps  de  reserve , 
however,  maintained  their  position,  and 
even  gained  ground  upon  the  enemy; 
but  Lord  Cornwallis,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  favourable  moment,  charged 
them  with  his  cavalry,  and  put  them 
completely  to  the  rout.  The  victors 
captured  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
and  artillery  of  the  Americans,  who 
were  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry  for 
the  space  of  twenty  miles  ;  and  so  com¬ 
plete  was  their  discomfiture,  that  on  the 
second  day  after  the  engagement  Gates 
could  only  muster  150  of  his  fugitive 
soldiers  at  Charleston,  a  town  in  the 
south  of  North  Carolina,  from  whence 
he  retreated  still  farther  north  to  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  thence  to  Hillsborough.  The 
sickliness  of  the  season  prevented  Lord 
Cornwallis  from  pursuing  the  broken 
remains  of  the  enemy’s  army ;  but  he 
employed  the  leisure  now  afforded  him 
in  inflicting  vengeance  on  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  as  had 
been  induced,  by  the  presence  of  Gates’s 
army,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The 
militia-men  who  had  joined  the  repub¬ 
lican  standard,  and  had  fallen  into  his 


hands  as  prisoners,  he  doomed  to  the 
gallows.  The  property  of  the  fugitives, 
and  of  the  declared  friends  of  independ- 
ance,  he  confiscated.  These  acts,  though 
severe,  were  perhaps  justifiable  by  the 
strictness  of  the  law.  But  neither  in 
law  nor  in  honour  could  his  lordship 
justify  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Charleston,  and 
most  of  the  military  officers  residing 
there  under  the  faith  of  the  late  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  sending  them  to  St.  Augustin. 

Reduced  to  desperation  by  these  inju¬ 
dicious  severities,  the  bold  and  active 
among  the  disaffected  formed  themselves 
into  independent  bands,  under  different 
chieftains,  amongst  whom  Marion  and 
S  umpter  were  distinguished  by  their  spirit 
of  enterprise.  These  harassed  the  scat¬ 
tered  parties  of  the  British,  several  of 
which  they  cut  off ;  and  by  their  move¬ 
ments  the  loyalists  to  the  north  of  the 
Carolinas  were  kept  in  check.  Eight  of 
these  chieftainshaving  united  theirforces, 
attacked  Major  Ferguson,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  confines  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  to  assemble  the  friends  of  the 
British  government,  and  killed  or 
wounded  250  of  his  new  levies,  and 
took  800  prisoners,  Ferguson  himself 
being  amongst  the  slain.  This  success 
was  followed  by  important  results : 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  marched  into 
North  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Ferguson,  he  retreated  to 
Winnsborough  in  the  southern  province, 
being  severely  harassed  in  his  retrograde 
movement  by  the  militia  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  when  he  retired  into  winter- 
quarters  Sumpter  still  kept  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Gates  had 
collected  another  army,  with  which  he 
advanced  to  Charlotte.  Here  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  congress  had 
resolved  to  supersede  him  and  to  submit 
his  conduct  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  Mor¬ 
tified  as  he  was  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country,  on  the  notification  of  this  re¬ 
solve  of  the  supreme  power  he  dutifully 
resigned  his  command.  But  on  his  way 
home  from  Carolina,  his  feelings  were 
soothed  by  an  address  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia,  assuring  him  that  “  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  glorious  ser¬ 
vices  could  not  be  obliterated  by  any 
reverse  of  fortune.” 

$31.  Arrival  of  the  French  Auxiliaries 
under  Rochambeau,  10th  July,  1780. 

Whilst  these  events  were  occurring 
in  the  southern  states,  General  Wash- 
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ington  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
the  irksome  and  inglorious  task  of 
watching,  from  his  encampment  at 
Morristown,  the  motions  of  the  British 
on  New  York  Island,  and  of  restraining 
their  incursions  into  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  Though  the  army  opposed  to  him 
was  lessened  by  the  detachment  which 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  led  into  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  his  own  forces  were  proportion  ably 
weakened  by  the  reinforcements  which 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  send  to  the 
American  army  in  the  same  quarter ; 
and  never  did  distress  press  more  heavily 
upon  him.  The  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  four 
months  pay  of  a  private  would  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  single  bushel  of  wheat.  His 
camp  was  sometimes  destitute  of  meat, 
and  sometimes  of  bread.  As  each  state 
provided  for  its  own  quota  of  troops,  no 
uniformity  could  be  established  in  the 
distribution  of  provisions.  This  circum¬ 
stance  aggravated  the  general  discontent, 
and  a  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  display 
itself  in  two  of  the  Connecticut  regi¬ 
ments,  which  were  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  forcing  their  way  home  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Of  these  dis¬ 
contents  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage,  by  circulating  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  camp  proclamations  offering  the 
most  tempting  gratifications  to  such  of 
the  continental  troops  as  should  desert 
the  republican  colours  and  embrace  the 
royal  cause.  But  these  offers  were  un¬ 
availing  ;  mutinous  as  they  were,  the 
malcontents  abhorred  the  thought  of 
joining  the  enemies  of  their  country; 
and  on  the  seasonable  arrival  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions,  they  cheerfully  re¬ 
turned  to  their  duty.  Soon  after  this, 
when  General  Knyphausen,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  British  forces  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  made  an  irruption 
into  Jersey,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the 
whole  American  army  marched  out  to 
oppose  him ;  and  though  he  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  during 
this  expedition  had  arrived  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  he  was  compelled  to  measure  back 
his  steps.  Both  the  advance  and  retreat 
of  the  German  were  marked  by  the  de¬ 
vastation  committed  by  his  troops,  who 
burnt  the  town  of  Springfield  and  most 
of  the  houses  on  their  line  of  march. 

Alarmed  by  the  representations  made 
by  General  Washington,  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  his  army,  congress  sent 
three  members  of  their  body  with  in¬ 
structions  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
their  forces,  and  with  authority  to  re¬ 


form  abuses.  These  gentlemen  fully 
verified  the  statements  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  No  sooner  was  this 
fact  known  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
than  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers,  which 
soon  amounted  to  300,000  dollars.  This 
sum  was  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of 
a  well  chosen  committee,  who  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  the  purchase  of  provisions 
for  the  troops.  The  three  commission¬ 
ers  also  applied  themselves  diligently  to 
the  task  of  recruiting  and  reorganizing 
the  army.  They  prescribed  to  each 
state  the  quota  of  forces  which  it  was  to 
contribute  towards  the  raising  of  35,000 
men,  their  deficiency  in  regulars  being 
to  be  supplied  by  draughts  from  their 
respective  militia.  The  states  of  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
promptly  listened  to  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  furnish  their  several  quotas  of  re¬ 
cruits.  The  other  members  of  the  union 
exerted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability;  and  though  the  general  result 
of  these  exertions  did  not  produce  the 
number  of  troops  which  was  deemed  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  public  service,  more  could 
not,  in  such  circumstances,  have  been 
well  expected. 

The  congress  were  the  more  earnest 
in  their  wishes  to  put  their  army  on  a 
respectable  footing,  as  they  were  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of 
auxiliary  forces  from  France.  This  wel¬ 
come  aid  appeared  off  Rhode  Island  on 
the  10  th  of  July,  1780,  on  which  day  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ternay  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
Newport  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  schoon¬ 
ers,  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports 
having  on  board  6000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who  had  under  his 
command,  at  New  York,  only  four  sail 
of  the  line,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  French  at  Rhode  Island,  was  appre¬ 
hensive  of  being  attacked  by  their  supe¬ 
rior  force.  But  he  was  soon  relieved 
from  his  fears  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  ministry,  who,  on  the  sailing  of 
the  French  fleet  from  Europe,  had  sent 
to  his  assistance  Admiral  Graves,  with 
six  ships  of  the  line.  On  receiving  this 
reinforcement,  he  sailed  for  Rhode 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  encountering 
the  French  squadron,  whilst  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  proceeded  with  8000  men  to 
the  north  of  Long  Island,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  landing  on  the  opposite  part  of 
the  continent,  and  attacking  their  land 
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forces.  But  the  British  admiral  found 
the  enemy’s  ships  so  well  secured  by 
batteries  and  other  land  fortifications, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  blocking  them  up  in  their  harbour ; 
and  Clinton,  receiving  intelligence  that 
General  Washington  was  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  his  absence  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  attack  upon  New  York,  hastened 
back  to  the  relief  of  that  place. 

§  32.  Treason  of  Arnold ,  and  Death  of 
Andre. 

Washington,  on  the  retreat  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Clinton,  withdrew  to  West  Point, 
an  almost  impregnable  position,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  by 
means  of  which  he  kept  up  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  eastern  and  southern 
states ;  and  having  occasion,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  to 
go  to  Rhode  Island  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  French  admiral  and  Count 
Rochambeau,  he  left  the  command  of 
this  important  post  to  General  Arnold, 
unconscious  that  in  so  doing  he  en¬ 
trusted  the  fortunes  of  the  infant  repub¬ 
lic  to  a  traitor.  Arnold  wras  brave  and 
hardy,  but  dissipated  and  profligate. 
Extravagant  in  his  expenses,  he  had 
involved  himself  in  debts,  and  having 
had,  on  frequent  occasions,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  considerable  sums  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  his  accounts  were  so  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  he  was  liable  to  an  im¬ 
peachment  on  charges  of  peculation. 
Much  had  been  forgiven  indeed,  and 
more  would  probably  have  been  forgiven, 
to  his  valour  and  military  skill.  But 
alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of 
pecuniary  responsibility  by  betraying 
his  country ;  and  accordingly  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  Sir  Idenry  Clin¬ 
ton,  in  which  he  engaged,  when  a  pro¬ 
per  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to 
make  such  a  disposition  of  his  troops  as 
would  enable  the  British  to  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  West  Point.  The 
details  of  this  negociation  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Major  Andre,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  British  army,  with  whom 
Arnold  carried  on  a  clandestine  corre¬ 
spondence,  addressing  him  under  the 
name  of  Anderson,  whilst  he  himself 
assumed  that  of  Gustavus.  To  facilitate 
their  communications,  the  Vulture  sloop 
of  war  was  moved  near  to  West  Point, 
and  the  absence  of  Washingto-n  seeming 
to  present  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  final 


arrangement  of  their  plans,  oil  the  night 
of  the  21st  of  September,  Arnold  sent  a 
boat  to  the  Vulture  to  bring  Andre  on 
shore.  That  officer  landed  in  his  uni¬ 
form  between  the  posts  of  the  two  armies, 
and  was  met  by  Arnold,  with  whom 
he  held  a  conference  which  lasted  till 
day-break,  w'hen  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  return  to  the  vessel.  In  this 
extremity,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he 
allowed  Arnold  to  conduct  him  within 
one  of  the  American  posts,  where  he  lay 
concealed  till  the  next  night.  In  the 
meantime  the  Vulture,  having  been  in¬ 
commoded  by  an  American  battery,  had 
moved  lower  down  the  river,  and  the 
boatmen  now  refused  to  convey  the 
stranger  on  board  her.  Being  cut  off 
from  this  way  of  escape,  Andre  was 
advised  to  make  for  New  York  by  land ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  disguise,  and  a  passport  signed 
by  Arnold,  designating  him  as  John 
Anderson.  He  had  advanced  in  safety 
near  the  British  lines,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  three  New  York  militia-men. 
Instead  of  showing  his  pass  to  these 
scouts,  he  asked  them  “  where  they  be¬ 
longed  to?”  and,  on  their  answering 
“  to  below,”  meaning  to  New  York, 
with  singular  want  of  judgment,  he 
stated  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  and 
begged  them  to  let  him  proceed  without 
delay.  The  men,  now  throwing  off  the 
mask,  seized  him;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  offers  of  a  considerable  bribe  if  they 
would  release  him,  they  proceeded  to 
search  him,  and  found  upon  his  person 
papers  which  gave  fatal  evidence  of  his 
own  culpability  and  of  Arnold’s  trea¬ 
chery.  These  papers  were  in  Arnold’s 
handwriting,  and  contained  exact  and 
detailed  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces, 
ordnance,  and  defences  of  West  Point 
and  its  dependencies,  with  the  artillery 
orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works, 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  that 
were  ordinarily  on  duty  to  man  them, 
and  the  copy  of  a  state  of  matters  that 
had,  on  the  sixth  of  the  month,  been  laid 
before  acouncilof  war  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  When  Andre  was  conducted  by 
his  captors  to  the  quarters  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  scouting  parties,  still  as¬ 
suming  the  name  of  Anderson,  he  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  write  to  Arnold, 
to  inform  him  of  his  detention.  This 
request  was  inconsiderately  granted ; 
and  the  traitor,  being  thus  apprised  of 
his  peril,  instantly  made  his  escape.  At 
this  moment  Washington  arriving  at 
West  Point,  was  made  acquainted  wilh 
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the  whole  affair*  Having  taken  the 
necessary  precautions  for  the  security  of 
his  post,  he  referred  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  to  a  court-martial,  consisting 
of  fourteen  general  officers.  Before  this 
tribunal  Andre  appeared  with  steady 
composure  of  mind.  He  voluntarily 
confessed  all  the  facts  of  his  case.  Being 
interrogated  by  the  Board  with  respect 
to  his  conception  of  his  coming  on 
shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  he 
ingenuously  replied,  that  “  if  he  had 
landed  under  that  protection  he  might 
have  returned  under  it.”  The  court, 
having  taken  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  into  consideration,  unani¬ 
mously  concurred  in  opinion  “  that  he 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  ;  and 
that,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer  death.” 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  first  by  amicable  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  afterwards  by  threats, 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  American 
commander  to  spare  the  life  of  his 
friend;  but  Washington  did  not  think 
this  act  of  mercy  compatible  with  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  Andre  was 
ordered  for  execution.  He  had  peti¬ 
tioned  to  be  allowed  to  die  a  soldier’s 
death;  but  this  request  could  not  be 
granted.  Of  this  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  kept  in  ignorance,  till  he 
saw  the  preparations  for  his  final  catas¬ 
trophe,  when,  finding  that  the  bitterness 
of  his  destiny  was  not  to  be  alleviated 
as  he  wished,  he  exclaimed,  “  It  is  but  a 
momentary  pang !  ”  and  calmly  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  fate. 

Soon  after  this  sad  occurrence,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms : — “Andre 
has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman  and  a  gallant  offi¬ 
cer;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  Arnold  is 
not  undergoing,  at  this  time,  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  a  mental  hell.”  Whatever 
might  be  the  feelings  of  the  traitor,  his 
treason  had  its  reward.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and,  on  his  promotion,  he  had  the 
folly  and  presumption  to  publish  an 
address,  in  which  he  avowed,  that, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  France, 

“  he  had  retained  his  arms  and  com¬ 
mand  for  an  opportunity  to  surrender 
them  to  Great  Britain.”  This  address 
was  exceeded  in  meanness  and  insolence 
by  another,  in  which  he  invited  his  late 
companions  in  arms  to  follow  his  ex¬ 


ample.  The  American  soldiers  read 
these  manifestoes  with  scorn ;  and  so 
odious  did  the  character  of  a  traitor,  as 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Arnold, 
become  in  their  estimation,  that  “  de¬ 
sertion  totally  ceased  amongst  them 
at  this  remarkable  period  of  the 
war*.” 

Circumstances,  however,  took  place 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  Arnold’s  trea¬ 
chery,  which  led  that  renegade  to  enter¬ 
tain  delusive  hopes  that  the  army  'of 
Washington  would  disband  itself.  The 
Pennsylvanian  troops  now  serving  on 
the  Hudson  had  been  enlisted  on  the  am¬ 
biguous  terms  of  “  serving  three  years, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.” 
As  the  three  years  from  the  date  of 
their  enrolment  were  expired,  they 
claimed  their  discharge,  which  was  re¬ 
fused  by  their  officers,  who  maintained 
that  the  option  of  the  two  above-men¬ 
tioned  conditions  rested  with  the  state. 
Wearied  out  with  privations,  and  in¬ 
dignant  at  what  they  deemed  an  attempt 
to  impose  upon  them,  the  soldiers  flew 
to  arms,  deposed  their  officers,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  others  whom  they 
elected  in  their  place,  they  quitted  Mor¬ 
ristown  and  marched  to  Princeton. 
Here  they  were  solicited  by  the  most 
tempting  offers  on  the  part  of  some 
emissaries  sent  to  them  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government. 
But  they  were  so  far  from  listening  to 
these  overtures,  that  they  arrested  Sir 
Henry’s  agents,  and,  their  grievances 
having  been  redressed  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  congress,  they 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  British 
spies,  having  been  tried  by  a  board  of 
officers,  were  condemned  to  death  and 
executed. 

A  similar  revolt  of  a  small  body  of  the 
Jersey  line  was  quelled  by  the  capital 
punishment  of  two  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  mutineers.  The  distresses  which 
were  the  chief  cause  of  this  misconduct 
of  the  American  soldiery  were  princi¬ 
pally  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  continental  currency  ;  which  evil,  at 
this  period,  effected  its  own  cure,  as  the 
depreciated  paper  was  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  and  without  any  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  put  out  of  use ;  and  by  a  season¬ 
able  loan  from  France,  and  by  the  revi-  > 
val  of  trade  with  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
nish  West  Indies,  its  place  was  speedily 
supplied  by  hard  money. 


*  Ramsay. 
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§  33.  Campaign  of  1781 — Defeat  of 
Greene ,  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Though  the  Spaniards  and  the'  Dutch 
had  united  with  France  in  hostility 
against  Britain,  she,  with  dauntless 
spirit,  every  where  made  head  against 
her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  were  now,  still  more 
than  ever,  determined,  by  an  extension 
of  combined  measures,  to  reduce  the 
North  American  provinces  to  submis¬ 
sion.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1781, 
accordingly,  comprehended  active  ope¬ 
rations  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
The  invasion  of  the  last  mentioned 
province  was  entrusted  to  Arnold,  who, 
taking  with  him  a  force  of  about  1600 
men,  and  a  number  of  armed  vessels, 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeak,  spreading 
terror  and  devastation  wherever  he 
came.  An  attempt  to  intercept  him  was 
made  by  the  French  fleet,  which  sailed 
from  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose ; 
but  after  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Newport,  leaving  the  invaded 
province  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
British,  who,  making  occasional  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  country,  destroyed  an 
immense  quantity  of  public  stores,  and 
enriched  themselves  with  an  extensive 
plunder  of  private  property,  at  the  same 
time  burning  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Chesapeak  and  its  tributary  streams, 
which  they  could  not  conveniently  carry 
away  as  prizes.  The  Carolinas  also  suf¬ 
fered  severely  by  the  scourge  of  war. 
When  Gates  was  superseded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  forces  in  that 
district,  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Greene,  to  whose  charge  he  transferred 
the  poor  remains  of  his  army,  which  were 
collected  at  Charlotte,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  which  amounted  only  to  2000 
men.  These  troops  were  imperfectly 
armed  and  badly  clothed ;  and  such 
was  the  poverty  of  their  military  chest, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  provisions  by  forced  requi¬ 
sitions  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  encounter  the  superior  num¬ 
bers  of  the  enemy  in  pitched  battle  would 
have  been  madness.  Greene,  therefore, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  as  a  par¬ 
tisan  officer,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  British  in 
detail.  The  first  enterprise  which  he 
undertook  in  prosecution  of  this  system 
was  eminently  successful.  Understand¬ 


ing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Ninety- six,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
royal  authority,  were  severely  harassed  by 
the  licensed  acts  of  plunder  committed 
by  the  king’s  troops  and  the  loyalists, 
he  sent  General  Morgan  into  that  quar¬ 
ter  with  a  small  detachment,  which  was, 
on  its  arrival,  speedily  increased  by  the 
oppressed  countrymen,  who’  were  burn¬ 
ing  for  revenge.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
was,  at  this  moment,  on  the  point  of 
invading  North  Carolina,  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  movement,  than  he  sent 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton  with  1100 
men,  to  drive  Morgan  out  of  the  district. 
Tarleton  was  an  excellent  partisan  offi¬ 
cer,  and  had  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  superior  activity,  and  by  his  success 
in  various  rencounters  with  detached  par¬ 
ties  of  the  republican  troops.  This  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers  to  those  of  Morgan’s  forces, 
caused  him  too  much  to  despise  the 
enemy.  In  pursuance  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  orders,  he  marched  in  quest  of 
his  antagonist,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  January,  1781,  he  arrived  at 
the  ground  which  General  Morgan  had 
quitted  but  a  few  hours  before.  At  two 
o’clock  the  next  morning  he  recom¬ 
menced  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  march¬ 
ing  with  extraordinary  rapidity  through 
a  very  difficult  country,  and  at  daylight 
he  discovered  the  enemy  in  his  front. 
From  the  intelligence  obtained  from 
prisoners  who  were  taken  by  his  scout¬ 
ing  parties,  he  learned  that  Morgan 
awaited  his  attack  at  a  place  called  the 
Cowpens,  near  Pacolet  River.  Here  the 
American  commander  had  drawn  up 
his  little  army,  two-thirds  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  militia,  in  two  lines,  the  first  of 
which  was  advanced  about  two  hundred 
yards  before  the  second,  with  orders  to 
form  on  the  right  of  the  second  in  case 
the  onset  of  the  enemy  should  oblige 
them  to  retire.  The  rear  was  closed  by 
a  small  body  of  regular  cavalry,  and 
about  forty- five  mounted  militia  men. 
On  the  sight  of  this  array,  Tarleton 
ordered  his  troops  to  form  in  line.  But 
before  this  arrangement  was  effected, 
that  officer,  obeying  the  dictates  of 
valour  rather  than  those  of  prudence, 
commenced  the  attack,  heading  his 
squadron  in  person.  The  British  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  shout,  and  assailed  the 
enemy  with  a  well-directed  discharge  of 
musketry.  The  Americans  reserved 
their  fire  till  the  British  were  within 
forty  or  fifty  yards  of  their  ranks,  and 
then  poured  among  them  a  volley  which 
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did  considerable  execution.  The  British, 
however,  undauntedly  pushed  on  and 
swept  the  militia  off  the  field.  They 
then  assailed  the  second  line,  and  com¬ 
pelled  it  to  fall  back  on  the  cavalry. 
Here  the  Americans  rallied,  and  re¬ 
newed  the  fight  with  desperate  valour : 
charging  the  enemy  with  fixed  bay¬ 
onets,  they  drove  back  the  advance,  and 
following  up  their  success,  overthrew 
the  masses  of  their  opponents  as  they 
presented  themselves  in  succession,  and 
finally  won  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory.  Tarleton  fled  from  the  bloody 
field,  leaving  his  artillery  and  baggage  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  His  loss 
amounted  to  300  killed  and  wounded, 
and  500  prisoners,  whilst  that  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  was  only  twelve  killed  and  sixty 
wounded.  Immediately  after  the  action, 
General  Greene  sent  off  his  prisoners, 
under  a  proper  guard,  in  the  direction 
of  Virginia  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
the  requisite  arrangements,  he  followed 
them  with  his  little  army.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  Tarleton’s  disaster.  Lord 
Cornwallis  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  forced  his  marches 
with  such  effect,  that  he  reached  the 
Catawba  River  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Morgan  had  crossed  it ; 
but  here  his  progress  was  for  a  short 
while  impeded,  as  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
had  rendered  the  stream  impassable. 
When  the  waters  subsided,  he  hurried 
on,  hoping  to  overtake  the  fugitives  be¬ 
fore  they  had  passed  the  Yadkin;  but 
when  he  had  arrived  at  that  river,  he 
found  to  his  mortification  that  they  had 
crossed  it,  and  had  secured  the  craft  and 
boats  which  they  had  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  eastern  bank.  He  therefore 
marched  higher  up  the  stream,  till  he 
found  the  river  fordable.  Whilst  he 
was  employed  in  this  circuitous  move¬ 
ment,  General  Greene  had  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Morgan,  at  Guild¬ 
ford  Court-house.  Still,  however,  the 
forces  of  the  American  commander  were 
so  inferior  to  those  of  his  pursuers,  that, 
not  daring  to  risk  an  engagement,  he 
hastened  straight  onwards  to  the  River 
Dan ;  whilst  Lord  Cornwallis,  traversing 
the  upper  country,  where  the  streams 
are  fordable,  proceeded,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  gain  upon  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
overtake  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  obstructed  in  their  progress  by 
the  deep  water  below.  But  so  active 
was  Greene,  and  so  fortunate  in  finding 
the  means  of  conveyance,  that  he 
crossed  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  with  his 


whole  army,  artillery,  and  baggage.  So 
narrow,  however,  was  his  escape,  that 
the  van  of  Cornwallis’s  army  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  ferrying  over  of  his 
rear. 

Mortified  as  Lord  Cornwallis  was  by 
being  thus  disappointed  of  the  fruits  of 
this  toilsome  march,  he  consoled  him¬ 
self  by  the  reflection  that,  the  American 
army  being  thus  driven  out  of  North 
Carolina,  he  was  master  of  that  province, 
and  was  in  a  condition  to  recruit  his 
forces  by  the  accession  of  the  loyalists, 
with  whom  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  abounded.  He  therefore  sum¬ 
moned  all  true  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
to  repair  to  the  royal  standard,  which 
he  had  erected  at  Hillsborough.  This 
experiment  had  little  success.  The 
friends  of  government  were  in  general 
timid,  and  diffident  of  his  lordship’s 
power  ultimately  to  protect  them.  Their 
terrors  were  confirmed,  when  they 
learned  that  the  indefatigable  Greene  had 
re-crossed  the  Dan,  and  had  cut  off  a 
body  of  Tories  who  were  on  their  march 
to  join  the  royal  forces,  and  that  he  had 
compelled  Tarleton  to  retreat  from  the 
frontier  of  the  province  to  Hillsborough. 
For  seven  days,  the  American  com¬ 
mander  manoeuvred  within  ten  miles  of 
the  British  camp  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Virginia,  he  resolved  to  give  Lord 
Cornwallis  battle.  The  engagement 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  at 
Guildford.  The  American  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  4400  men,  and  the  British  of 
only  2400  ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
disparity  of  numbers,  disciplined  valour 
prevailed.  The  American  militia  gave 
way  with  precipitation,  and  though  the 
regulars  fought  with  spirit,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  but  only  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles.  Lord  Cornwallis 
kept  the  field,  but  he  had  suffered  such 
loss  in  the  action,  that  he  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  marched  towards  Wilmington, 
leaving  behind  him  his  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed.  On  this  march  he  was  pursued  by 
Greene  as  far  as  Deep  River. 

§  34.  Campaign  of  1781  continued — 
Defeat  of  Lord  Rawdon,  by  General 
Greene. 

At  Wilmington,  Lord  Cornwallis  made 
a  halt  for  three  days,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  his  troops  some  rest  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  resolving 
to  carry  the  war  into  Virginia,  he 
marched  to  Petersburgh,  an  inland  town 
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of  that  province,  situated  on  James 
River.  Hither  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  enemy; 
but  Greene,  being  aware  that  his  lord- 
ship  had  by  this  movement  approached 
nearer  to  the  main  army  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  confident  that  his  motions 
would  be  closely  watched  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  militia,  after  mature  consideration 
adopted  the  bold  measure  of  again  pene¬ 
trating  into  South  Carolina.  That  pro¬ 
vince  was  in  the  military  occupation  of 
the  British,  who  were,  indeed,  harassed 
by  the  partisan  troops  of  Marion  and 
Sumpter,  but  were  in  such  apparent 
strength,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  the  republicans,  if  not  aided  by  fur¬ 
ther  support,  would  abandon  the  cause 
of  their  country  in  despair.  The  British 
had  formed  chains  of  posts,  which,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  sea  to  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  province,  maintained  a 
mutual  communication  by  strong  pa¬ 
trols  and  bodies  of  horse.  The  first  of 
these  lines  of  defence  was  established  on 
the  Wateree,  on  the  banks  of  which  river 
the  British  occupied  the  well-fortified 
town  of  Camden,  and  Fort  Watson,  situ¬ 
ated  between  that  place  and  Charleston. 
The  attack  of  the  fort  Greene  entrusted 
to  Marion,  who  soon  compelled  its  gar¬ 
rison  to  surrender  on  capitulation.  In 
encountering  Lord  Rawdon  near  Cam¬ 
den,  Greene  was  not  so  fortunate.  In 
consequence  of  the  unsteadiness  of  a 
few  of  his  troops,  he  was  defeated,  but 
moved  off  the  ground  in  such  good  order, 
that  he  saved  his  artillery,  and  though 
wounded,  he  took  up  a  position,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  five  miles  from  Camden, 
from  which  he  sent  out  parties  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  supplies,  of  which  he  was  ap¬ 
prized  that  his  antagonist  was  in  the 
utmost  need.  In  consequence  of  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Greene  in  cutting  off  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Watson, 
which  had  been  the  link  of  his  communi¬ 
cation  with  Charleston,  Lord  Rawdon, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  second  general  engagement  with  the 
Americans,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  destroying  a  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
retreating  to  the  south  side  of  the  River 
Santee.  This  retrograde  movement  en¬ 
couraged  the  friends  of  congress  to  -re¬ 
sume  their  arms,  and  hasten  to  reinforce 
the  corps  of  Marion,  who  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  the  British  posts  on 
the  Congaree,  the  garrisons  of  which 
were  in  general  made  prisoners,  whilst 
those  which  escaped  that  fate  by  a  timely 
evacuation  of  their  positions,  made  good 


their  retreat  to  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Savannah  River  now  presented 
the  last  line  of  defence  held  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  who  there  possessed  the  town  of 
Augusta  and  the  post  of  Ninety- six. 
The  former  of  those  places  was  attacked 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Lee,  and  after  a 
defence  of  unprecedented  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  its  commander,  Colonel 
Brown,  it  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms.  The  important  post  of  Ninety- 
six,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cruger,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  500  men.  On  reconnoitring 
the  place,  General  Greene,  whose  army 
was  not  much  more  numerous  than  the 
garrison,  determined  to  besiege  it  in 
form.  He  accordingly  broke  ground  on 
the  25th  of  May,  and  pushed  his  works 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  had  approached 
within  six  yards  of  the  ditch,  and  had 
erected  a  mound  thirty  feet  high,  from 
which  his  riflemen  poured  their  shot 
with  fatal  aim  upon  the  opposite  para¬ 
pet  of  the  enemy,  who  were  hourly  ex¬ 
pected  to  beat  a  parley.  But  this  bright 
prospect  of  success  was  at  once  over¬ 
clouded  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  Lord  Rawdon,  having  received  re¬ 
inforcements  from  Ireland,  was  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  at  the 
head  of  2000  men.  In  this  extremity, 
Greene  made  a  desperate  effort  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  evacuating  the  works  which  he  had 
constructed  with  so  much  labour,  he 
retreated  to  the  northward  across  the 
Saluda,  from  whence  he  was  chased  by 
Lord  Rawdon  beyond  the  Ennoree. 

The  feelings  of  the  American  com¬ 
mander  on  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  toils 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  torn 
from  his  grasp,  must  have  been  of  a 
most  agonising  nature.  But  Greene 
was  gifted  with  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  his  op¬ 
ponents  seldom  found  him  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  immediately  after  suffering  a 
defeat.  On  the  present  occasion,  when 
some  of  his  counsellors,  in  the  moment 
of  despondency,  advised  him  to  retreat 
into  Virginia,  he  firmly  replied,  that  “  he 
would  save  South  Carolina,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.”  On  maturely  deliberating 
on  the  object  of  the  campaign,  and  on 
the  relative  situation  of  himself  and  the 
enemy,  he  was  well  aware  that  though 
Lord  Rawdon  was  superior  to  him  in 
the  number  as  well  as  the  discipline  of 
his  troops  ;  yet,  if  his  lordship  kept  his 
army  concentrated,  he  could  afford  no 
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encouragement,  or  even  protection,  to 
the  royalists,  and  that  if  it  were  divided, 
it  might  be  beaten  in  detail.  As  he 
expected,  the  British  commander,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  bring  him  to  an 
engagement,  took  the  latter  course, 
and  withdrawing  a  detachment  from 
Ninety-six,  re-established  himself  on 
the  line  of  the  Congaree.  Within 
two  days,  however,  after  his  arrival  at 
the  banks  of  that  river,  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  find  his  indefatigable  enemy 
in  his  front,  with  numbers  so  recruited, 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  the 
battle  whictf  was  offered  him,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  Orangeburgh,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger, 
who,  in  the  present  circumstances,  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  evacuate  his 
post  at  Nmety-six.  On  the  junction  of 
the  forces  of  these  two  commanders, 
Greene  retired  to  the  heights  above 
Santee,  from  whence  he  sent  his  active 
coadjutors,  Marion  and  Sumpter,  with 
strong  scouting  parties,  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  Orangeburgh 
and  Charleston.  As  a  last  effort  to 
maintain  their  influence  in  the  centre  of 
the  province,  the  British  took  post  in 
force  near  the  confluence  of  the  Wa- 
teree  and  the  Congaree ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  Greene,  they  retreated  for 
the  space  of  forty  miles,  and  waited  his 
threatened  attack  at  the  Entan  Springs. 
Here  an  obstinate  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  British  were  de¬ 
feated  with  the  loss  of  1100  men,  and 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  province 
to  the  republicans,  and  take  shelter 
in  Charleston.  Of  all  the  incidents  of 
the  American  revolutionary  war,  the 
most  brilliant  is  this  campaign  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Greene.  At  the  head  of  a  beaten 
army,  undisciplined,  and  badly  equipped, 
he  entered  the  province  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  which  was  occupied,  from  its 
eastern  to  its  western  extremity,  by  an 
enemy  much  superior  to  him  in  num¬ 
bers,  in  appointments,  and  in  military 
experience.  But  by  his  genius,  his 
courage,  and  his  perseverance,  he  broke 
through  their  lines  of  operation,  drove 
them  from  post  to  post,  and  though 
defeated  in  the  field,  he  did  not  cease  to 
harass  them  in  detail,  till  he  had  driven 
them  within  the  fortifications  of  the 
capital.  Well  did  he  merit  the  gold 
medal  and  the  British  standard  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  a  vote  of  congress 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion.  By 
his  successes  he  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  friends  of  independence  in 


the  southern  states,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  victories  which  awaited 
the  arms  of  his  country  in  Virginia,  and 
which  led  to  the  happy  termination  of 
the  war. 

Whilst  the  American  commander  was 
enjoying  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  grateful  countrymen  as  the  just 
meed  of  his  valour  and  skill  in  arms. 
Lord  Rawdon,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Charleston,  by  an  example  of  severity 
brought  odium  on  the  British  cause, 
and  fired  the  breasts  of  the  continentals 
with  indignation.  Amongst  the  Ame¬ 
rican  officers  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  defence  of  South  Carolina 
was  Colonel  Haynes,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  of  considerable  influence 
in  his  neighbourhood.  After  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Charleston,  Haynes  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  British 
authorities,  requesting  to  be  allowed  his 
personal  liberty  on  his  parole.  This  in¬ 
dulgence,  usually  granted  to  officers  of 
rank,  he  could  not  obtain  ;  and  was  told 
that  he  must  either  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or 
submit  to  close  confinement.  In  an  evil 
hour,  induced  by  family  considerations, 
he  chose  the  former  alternative,  and 
signed  a  declaration  of  fealty  to  George 
III.,  protesting,  however,  against  the 
clause  which  required  him  to  support 
the  royal  government  with  arms ; 
which  clause  the  officer  who  received 
his  submission  assured  him  it  was  not 
intended  to  enforce.  The  officer  in 
question  no  doubt  in  this  assurance  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  authority,  and  Haynes  was 
time  after  time  summoned  to  join  the 
royal  standard.  Regarding  this  as  a 
breach  of  the  contract  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  British,  he  again 
took  up  arms  on  the  side  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  a  skirmish  with  part  of  the  royal 
forces,  he  was,  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial,  ordered  for  execution  by  Lord 
Rawdon.  To  the  petitions  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  officer’s  children,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  his 
lordship  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  Haynes 
suffered  death  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor. 
Though  the  death  of  this  gallant  soldier 
may  be  vindicated  by  the  strictness  of 
the  law,  its  policy  was,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  extremely  questionable. 

§35.  Further  Events  of  the  Campaign 

— Preparations  for  the  Siege  of  New 

York. 

It  has  already  been  related  that,  after 
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defeating  General  Greene  at  Guildford, 
Lord  Cornwallis  marched  to  Peters- 
burgh,  in  Virginia.  His  lordship  did 
not  take  this  step  without  hesitation. 
He  well  knew  the  enterprising  character 
of  his  opponent,  and  was  aware  of  the 
probability  of  his  making  an  incursion 
into  South  Carolina.  He  flattered 
himself,  however,  that  the  forces  which 
he  had  left  in  that  province  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Rawdon  would  suffice 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  In  this 
idea  he  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Camden,  and  by  the  receipt 
of  intelligence  that  three  British  regi¬ 
ments,  which  had  sailed  from  Cork, 
might  be  expected  speedily  to  arrive  at 
Charleston.  No  longer  anxious,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  fate  of  South  Carolina,  he 
determined  to  march  forwards,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  increasing  his  military 
renown  by  the  conquest  of  Virginia. 
He  accordingly  advanced  with  rapidity 
from  Petersburgh  to  Manchester,  on 
James  River,  with  a  view  of  crossing 
over  from  that  place  to  Richmond,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  a  large  quantity 
of  stores  and  provisions,  which  had 
been  deposited  there  by  the  Americans. 
But  on  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that,  on 
the  day  before,  this  depot  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who,  at  the  command  of  congress,  had 
hastened  from  the  Head  of  Elk  to 
oppose  him.  Having  crossed  James 
River  at  Westown,  his  lordship  marched 
through  Hanover  County  to  the  South 
Anna  River,  followed  at  a  guarded  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  marquis,  who,  in  this 
critical  contingency,  finding  his  forces 
inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  wisely 
restrained  the  vivacity  which-  is  the 
usual  characteristic  of  his  age  and 
country.  But  having  effected  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  General  Wayne,  which 
brought  his  numbers  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  those  of  the  British,  and 
having  once  more,  by  a  skilful  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  saved  his  stores,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Albemarle  old  court¬ 
house,  he  displayed  so  bold  a  front,  that 
the  British  commander  fell  back  to 
Richmond,  and  thence  to  Williams- 
burgh.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  Lord  Cornwallis  received  de¬ 
spatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  re¬ 
quiring  him  instantly  to  send  from  his 
army  a  detachment  to  the  relief  of  New 
York,  which  was  threatened  with  a 
combined  attack  by  the  French  and  the 
Americans.  The  consequent  diminution 


of  his  force  induced  his  lordship  to  cross 
James  River,  and  to  march  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Portsmouth.  Before,  however, 
the  reinforcements  destined  for  New 
York  had  sailed,  he  received  counter¬ 
orders  and  instructions  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  con¬ 
veyed  his  army,  amounting  to  7000 
men,  to  York  Town,  which  place  he 
proceeded  to  fortify  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  industry. 

The  object  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  thus 
posting  himself  at  York  Town,  was  to 
co-operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Virginia 
with  a  fleet  which  he  was  led  to  expect 
would  about  this  time  proceed  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Chesapeak.  Whilst 
his  lordship  was  anxiously  looking  out 
for  the  British  penants,  he  had  the 
mortification,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
to  see  the  Count  de  Grasse  sailing  up 
the  bay  with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the 
line,  three  of  which,  accompanied  by  a 
proper  number  of  frigates,  were  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  to  block  up  York 
River.  The  French  vessels  had  no  sooner 
anchored,  than  they  landed  a  force  of 
3200  men,  who,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  La  Fayette, 
and  took  post  at  Williamsburg.  Soon 
after  this  operation,  the  hopes  of  the 
British  were  revived  by  the  appearance 
off  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  of  Admiral 
Graves,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,-— a 
force  which  seemed  to  be  competent  to 
extricate  Lord  Cornwallis  from  his  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  These  hopes,  however, 
proved  delusive.  On  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  M.  de  Grasse  encountered  the 
British  fleet,  and  a  distant  fight  took 
place,  in  which  the  French  seemed  to 
rely  more  on  their  manoeuvring  than  on 
their  valour.  The  reason  of  this  was 
soon  apparent.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  which  followed  the  action,  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  eight  line-of-battle  ships  safely 
passed  the  British,  and  joined  De  Grasse, 
in  consequence  of  which  accession  of 
strength  to  the  enemy,  Admiral  Graves 
thought  it  prudent  to  quit  that  part  of 
the  coast,  and  retire  to  New  York. 
This  impediment  to  their  operations 
having  been  removed,  the  Americans 
and  French  directed  the  whole  of  their 
united  efforts  to  the  capture  of  York 
Town. 

This  had  not,  however,  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design  of  General  Washington  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  had  agreed  with 
Count  Roehambeau  to  lay  siege  to  New 
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York,  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet 
which  was  expected  to  reach  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Staten  Island  in  the  month 
of  August.  He  had  accordingly  issued 
orders  for  considerable  reinforcements, 
especially  of  militia,  to  join  his  army  in 
proper  time  to  commence  the  projected 
operations.  The  French  troops  under 
Rochambeau  having  arrived  punctually 
at  his  encampment  near  Peek’s  Kill, 
General  Washington  advanced  to  King’s 
Bridge,  and  hemmed  in  the  British  in 
York  Island.  Every  preparation  seemed 
to  be  now  in  forwardness  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  siege  ;  but  the  militia 
came  in  tardily.  The  adjacent  states 
were  dilatory  in  sending  in  their  quotas 
of  troops  ;  and  whilst  he  was  impatiently 
awaiting  their  arrival,  Washington  had 
the  mortification  to  receive  intelligence 
that  Clinton  had  received  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  3000  Germans.  Whilst  his 
mind  was  agitated  by  disappointment, 
and  chagrined  by  that  want  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  states  which  he 
apprehended  could  not  but  bring  dis¬ 
credit  on  his  country,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  allies,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
distress  by  the  news  of  the  success  of 
Greene  in  driving  Lord  Cornwallis  into 
York  Town ;  and  at  the  same  time  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  destination  of  Count  de 
Grasse  was  the  Chesapeak,  and  not 
Staten  Island,  he  resolved  to  transfer 
his  operations  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Still,  however,  he  kept  up  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  persevering  in  his  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  an  attack  upon  New 
York,  and  in  this  feint  he  was  aided  by 
the  circumstance^  that  when  this  was  in 
reality  his  design,  a  letter,  in  which  he 
had  detailed  his  plans  for  its  prosecu¬ 
tion,  had  been  intercepted,  and  read  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  latter  end  of  August,  he  broke  up 
his  encampment  at  Peek's  Kill,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  march  to  the  south,  the  British 
commander,  imagining  that  this  move¬ 
ment  was  only  a  stratagem  calculated  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  that  the 
enemy  would  speedily  return  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  expected  negligence,  re¬ 
mained  in  his  quarters,  and  redoubled 
his  exertions  to  strengthen  his  position. 
In  consequence  of  this  error,  he  lost  the 
opportunity  of  impeding  the  march  of 
the  allied  army,  and  of  availing  himself 
of  the  occasions  which  might  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  of  bringing  it  to  action 
before  it  could  effect  a  junction  with  the 
troops  already  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  York  Town.  Thus  marching  onwards 


without  molestation,  General  Washing¬ 
ton  reached  Williamsburgh  on  the  14th 
of  September,  and  immediately  on  his- 
arrival,  visiting  the  Count  de  Grasse  om 
board  his  flag- ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  ,i 
settled  with  him  the  plan  of  their  future ;  r 
operations. 

$  36.  Siege  of  York  Town — Surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement, 
the  combined  forces,  to  the  amount  of 
12,000  men,  assembled  at  Williams¬ 
burgh,  on  the  25th  of  September;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  marched 
forward  to  invest  York  Town,  whilst 
the  French  fleet,  moving  to  the  mouth 
of  York  River,  cut  off' Lord  Cornwallis 
from  any  communication  with  a  friendly 
force  by  water.  His  lordship’s  garrison 
amounted  to  7000  men,  and  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified.  On  the  right  it 
was  secured  by  a  marshy  ravine,  extend¬ 
ing  to  such  a  distance  along  the  front  of 
the  defences  as  to  leave  them  accessible 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  1500  yards. 
This  space  was  defended  by  strong  lines, 
beyond  which,  on  the  extreme  left,  were 
advanced  a  redoubt  and  a  bastion,  which 
enfiladed  their  approach  to  Gloucester 
Point,  on  the  other  side  of  York  River, 
the  channel  of  which  is  here  narrowed 
to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,  which  post  was 
also  sufficiently  garrisoned,  and  strongly 
fortified.  Thus  secured  in  his  position. 
Lord  Cornwallis  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  with  firmness,  especially  as 
he  had  received  despatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  announcing  his  intention 
of  sending  5000  men  in  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  ships  of  the  line  to  his  relief. 

The  allied  forces  on  their  arrival 
from  Williamsburgh  immediately  com¬ 
menced  the  investiture  bolh  of  York 
Town  and  of  Gloucester  Point;  and  on 
the  10th  of  October  they  opened  their 
batteries  with  such  effect,  that  their 
shells,  flying  over  the  towTn,  reached  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  set  fire  to 
the  Charon  frigate,  and  to  a  transport. 
On  this  inauspicious  day,  too,  Lord 
Cornwallis  received  a  communication 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  conveying  to 
him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  send  him  the  aid  which  he  had 
promised. 

On  the  following  morning  the  enemy 
commenced  their  second  parallel,  and 
finding  themselves,  in  this  advanced  po¬ 
sition,  severely  annoyed  by  the  bastion 
and  redoubt  which  have  been  mentioned 
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above,  they  resolved  to  storm  them. 
The  reduction  of  the  former  of  these 
works  was  committed  to  the  French, 
whilst  the  attack  of  the  latter  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Americans.  Both  parties 
rushing  to  the  assault  with  the  spirit  of 
emulation  which  this  arrangement  was 
calculated  to  inspire,  the  works  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  speedily  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

It  must  be  mentioned  to  the  honour 
of  the  American  soldiers,  that  though 
in  revenge  for  a  massacre  recently  com¬ 
mitted  at  New  London,  in  Connecticut, 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  renegade  Arnold,  they  had  been 
ordered  to  take  no  prisoners,  they  fore¬ 
bore  to  comply  with  this  requisition, 
and  when  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
redoubt,  spared  every  man  who  ceased 
to  resist.  On  the  16th  of  October,  a 
sally  was  made  from  the  garrison,  but 
with  indifferent  success ;  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  avoid  surrender  only  by  effecting 
his  escape  by  Gloucester  Point.  Seeing 
himself  therefore  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  trying  this  desperate  expedient, 
he  prepared  as  many  boats  as  he  could 
procure,  and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
October  attempted  to  convey  his  army 
over  York  River  to  the  opposite  pro¬ 
montory.  But  the  elements  were  ad¬ 
verse  to  his  operations.  The  first  di¬ 
vision  of  his  troops  was  disembarked  in 
safety ;  but  when  the  second  was  on  its 
passage,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose, 
and  drove  it  down  the  river. 

Though  this  second  embarkation 
worked  its  way  back  to  York  Town  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  convinced,  however  unwil¬ 
lingly,  that  protracted  resistance  was 
vain.  No  aid  appeared  from  New 
York— his  works  were  ruined — the  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  batteries  swept  the 
town  ;  and  sickness  had  diminished  the 
effective  force  of  the  garrison.  In  these 
painful  circumstances,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  negociate  terms  of  capi¬ 
tulation.  He  accordingly  sent  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  having  agreed  to  give  up  his 
troops  as  prisoners  of  war  to  congress, 
and  the  naval  force  to  France,  he,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  marched  out  of  his 
lines  with  folded  colours  ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  field  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  he  surrendered  to 
General  Lincoln,  with  the  same  for¬ 
malities  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
that  officer  at  Charleston,  eighteen 
months  before.  Another  coincidence 


was  remarked  on  this  occasion.  The 
capitulation  under  which  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  surrendered  was  drawn  up  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Laurens,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  had  filled  the  office  of  president  of 
congress,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Holland,  in 
quality  of  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  had 
been  consigned,  under  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  to  a  rigorous  custody  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  of  which  fortress  his 
lordship  was  constable. 

Had  Lord  Cornwallis  been  able  to 
hold  out  five  days  longer  than  he  did, 
he  might  possibly  have  been  relieved ; 
for  on  the  24th  of  October,  a  British 
fleet,  conveying  an  army  of  7000  men, 
arrived  off  the  Chesapeak ;  but  finding 
that  his  lordship  had  already  surren¬ 
dered,  this  armament  returned  to  New 
York  and  Sandy  Hook. 

§  37.  Provisional  Treaty  of  Peace,  30th 
November,  1782. 

It  was  with  reason  that  the  congress 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  captors 
of  York  Town,  and  that  they  went  in 
procession,  on  the  24th  of  October,  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  their  arms,  by 
expressing,  in  the  solemnities  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  service,  their  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  this  signal  success. 
The  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
the  virtual  termination  of  the  war.  From 
this  time  forward,  to  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  British  were 
cooped  up  in  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  From  these  posts  they 
now  and  then,  indeed,  made  excursions 
for  the  purpose  of  foraging  and  plunder  ; 
but  being  utterly  unable  to  appear  in 
force  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  they 
found  themselves  incompetent  to  carry 
on  any  operations  calculated  to  promote 
the  main  object  of  the  war — the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  United  States.  Perse¬ 
verance,  however,  still  seemed  a  virtue 
to  the  British  cabinet.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  by  the  Americans  of  a 
second  British  army,  George  III.  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  speech  to  parliament,  “  that 
he  should  not  answer  the  trust  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  if 
he  consented  to  sacrifice,  either  to  his 
own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their  tempo¬ 
rary  ease  and  relief,  those  essential  rights 
and  permanent  interests,  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  preservation  of  which  the 
future  strength  and  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try  must  for  ever  depend.”  When  called 
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upon  in  the  House  of'  Commons  for  an 
explanation  of  this  vague  and  assuming 
language,  Lord  North  avowed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  carry- 
on  in  North  America  “  a  war  of  posts 
and  such  was,  at  that  moment*,  the 
state  of  the  house,  that,  in  despite  of  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  laboured  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  new 
plan,  a  majority  of  218  to  129  concurred 
in  an  address  which  was  an  echo  of  his 
majesty’s  speech.  But  the  loud  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  people,  groaning  beneath 
the  weight  of  taxation,  and  indignant 
under  a  sense  of  national  misrule,  at 
length  penetrated  the  walls  of  the  senate- 
house.  Early  in  the  year  1782,  motion 
after  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  expressive  of  the  general 
wish  for  the  termination  of  hostilities 
with  the  United  States.  The  minister 
held  out  with  obstinacy,  though,  on 
each  renewal  of  the  debate,  he  saw  his 
majority  diminish;  till  at  length,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  on  a  motion  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Conway,  expressly  directed  against 
the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  he 
was  left  in  a  minority  of  nineteen.  This 
victory  was  followed  up  by  an  address 
from  the  house  to  his  majesty,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  General  Conway’s  motion. 
To  this  address  so  equivocal  an  answer 
was  returned  by  the  crown,  that  the 
friends  of  pacification  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  in  still  plainer  terms ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  declared,  that  whosoever  should 
advise  his  majesty  to  any  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  offensive  war  against  the  colonies 
of  N  orth  America  should  be  considered 
as  a  public  enemy.  This  was  the  death¬ 
blow  to  Lord  North’s  administration. 
His  lordship  retired  from  office  early  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the 
efforts  of  whose  ministry  were  as  much 
and  as  cordially  directed  to  peace  as 
those  of  Lord  Shelburne’s.  On  the 
death  of  the  Marquis,  which  took 
place  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  the  Earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne  was  called  on  to  preside  over 
his  Majesty’s  councils,  which,  under  his 
auspices,  were  directed  to  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  pacification.  To  this  all  the 
parties  interested  were  well  inclined. 
The  English  nation  was  weary  of  a  civil 
war  in  which  it  had  Sustained  so  many 
discomfitures.  The  king  of  France, 


*Nqv.  27th,  1781, 


who  had  reluctantly  consented  to  aid 
the  infant  republic  of  North  America, 
was  mortified  by  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  of  De  Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  found  the  expenses  of  the  war  press 
heavily  on  his^finances.  The  Spaniards 
were  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  their 
efforts  to  repossess  themselves  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  impatient 
under  the  suspension  of  their  commerce. 
Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  bellige¬ 
rents,  the  negociations  for  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  opened  at  Paris,  by  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald  on  the  part 
of  the  former  power,  and  by  John 
Adams,  Doctor  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and 
Henry  Laurens,  on  behalf  of  the  latter. 
These  negociations  terminated  in  pro¬ 
visional  articles  of  peace,  which  were 
signed  on  the  30th.  November,  1782. 
By  this  important  instrument,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  thirteen  provinces  was 
unreservedly  acknowledged  by  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  who  moreover  conceded 
to  them  an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  fish. 
All  that  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
could  obtain  for  the  American  loyalists 
was,  a  provision  that  congress  should 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  respective  states  the  most  lenient 
consideration  of  their  case,  and  a  resti¬ 
tution  of  their  confiscated  property. 

§  38.  Conclusion. 

Thus  terminated  the  American  revo¬ 
lutionary  war — a  war  which  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  concession 
of  freedom  from  internal  taxation,  as 
imposed  by  the  British  parliament,  and 
by  an  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  from  a  violation  in  this  import¬ 
ant  particular  of  chartered  rights.  The 
confidential  letters  of  Doctor  Franklin 
evince  that  it  was  with  extreme  re¬ 
luctance  the  American  patriots  adopted 
the  measure  of  severing  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  country.-  But  when 
they  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  by 
the  declaration  of  independence,  they 
firmly  resolved  to  abide  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  act :  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Georgia,  never,  even 
in  the  most  distressful  contingencies  of 
the  war,  did  any  public  body  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  shew  any  disposition  to  resume 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Still,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  if,  when  we  consider  the  conduct 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys,  when 
Washington  was  flying  before  General 
Howe,  whether,  had  the  British  com¬ 
manders  restrained  their  troops  with  the 
strictness  of  discipline,  and  exercised 
towards  the  American  people  the  con 
dilatory  spirit  evinced  in  Canada  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  the  fervor  of  resistance 
might  not  have  been  abated  and  sub¬ 
dued.  But  civil  wars  are  always  con¬ 
ducted  with  cruelty  and  rancour.  The 
Americans  were  treated  by  the  British 
soldiery  not  as  enemies  entitled  to  the 
courtesies  of  war,  but  as  rebels,  whose 
lives  and  property  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victors.  Hence  devastation  marked 
the  track  of  the  invading  forces,  while 
the  inhabitants  found  their  truest  safety 
in  resistance,  and  their  best  shelter  in  the 
republican  camp.  Nor  will  he  who  reads 
with  attention  the  minute  details  of  this 
eventful  contest  be  surprised,  that  the 
British  ministry  persevered  in  the  war 
when  success  might  have  appeared  to  be 
hopeless.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
George  III.  revolted  from  the  idea  of 
concession  to  his  disobedient  subjects, 
and  was  determined  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard,  rather  than  acknowledge  their 
independence.  Lord  North,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war,  had  misgivings  as  to 
its  ultimate  success,  but  he  had  not  firm¬ 
ness  enough  to  give  his  sovereign  un¬ 
welcome  advice ;  whilst  Lord  George 
Germaine  and  the  other  ministers  fully 
sympathised  with  the  royal  feelings,  and 
entered  heartily  into  the  views  of  their 
master.  They  were  apprised,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  American  army,  but  living  as  they 
did  in  luxury,  and  familiarized  as  they 
were  with  the  selfishness  and  venality 
of  courts  and  political  parties,  they 
could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  men 
sacrificing  health,  property,  and  life, 
for  their  country’s  good.  When  Wash¬ 
ington  was  beaten  in  the  field,  such 
men  imagined  that  the  affairs  of  the 
congress  were  desperate,  and  flattered 
themselves  that  the  great  body  of  the 
colonists,  wearied  and  disheartened  by 
successive  defeats,  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  royal  mercy,  and  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  In  these  notions  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  loyalists,  who, 
giving  utterance  to  their  wishes,  rather 
than  stating  the  truth,  afforded  the  most 
incorrect  representations  of  the  feelings 
and  temper  of  their  countrymen.  Some 
of  these  coming  over  to  England  were 
received  with  favour  in  high  circles,  and 


by  their  insinuations  kept  up  to  the  last  a 
fatal  delusion.  These  individuals  at 
length  fell  the  victims  of  their  own 
error.  Traitors  to  their  country,  they 
lost  their  property  by  acts  of  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  while  they  lived  on  the  bounty 
of  the  British  crown,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  country  which 
they  had  deserted,  rise  to  an  exalted 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
people  of  England  sympathized  with 
their  Government  up  to  a  late  period,  in 
the  feelings  which  prompted  perse¬ 
verance  in  this  iniquitous  war.  Exces¬ 
sive  loyalty  to  the  Crown ;  a  certain  un¬ 
defined  appetite  for  military  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  resentment  against  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  for  questioning  British  supre¬ 
macy,  strongly  impressed  the  public 
mind,  and  rendered  the  war  disgrace¬ 
fully  popular  in  many  quarters.  Such 
sentiments  were  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  accession  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  to  the  cause  of  her  revolted 
states,  and  the  prospect  of  naval  victo¬ 
ries.  We  may  reasonably  indulge  the 
hope,  that  the  lesson  then,  and  during 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  taught 
by  experience,  and  the  subsequent  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  mind,  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  ever  again  joining  its  go¬ 
vernment  in  such  a  conspiracy  against 
freedom  and  justice. 

When  the  ministers  of  the  king  of 
France  incited  their  master  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  colo¬ 
nies,  they  did  so  under  the  idea  that  the 
separation  of  those  provinces  from  the 
parent  state  would  ruin  the  resources  of 
Great  Britain.  Events  have  proved 
how  erroneous  was  their  calculation. 
From  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
Independent  America,  Great  Britain 
has  derived  more  profit  than  she  could 
have  gained  had  her  growth  been  stunted 
by  the  operation  of  restrictive  laws.  In 
a  constitutional  point  of  view,  also,  the 
disjunction  of  the  thirteen  provinces 
from  the  British  empire  will  not  be  con¬ 
templated  with  any  regret  by  those  who 
are  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  who  will  reflect  that,  by  the  peace 
of  1782,  it  was  deprived  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  host  of  governors,  lieutenant- 
governors,  chief  justices,  and  other 
officers,  selected  from  the  scions  of 
powerful  families,  and  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  their 
trusts  by  the  influence  of  those  whose 
dependants  they  arc, 
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Some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  question  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother-country  was 
really  confined  to  the  point  of  taxation,  and 
did  not  also  involve  the  claim  of  Parliament 
to  legislate  generally  for  the  colonies,  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  this  note  of  a  plain  statement 
of  the  fact  and  the  law  may  not  be  thought 
superfluous. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  narrative,  that  in  the  lengthened 
discussions  which  were  carried  on  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  point  at 
issue  was  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies,  and  not  its  general  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  them.  This  power  no  one  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  thought  of  questioning  for 
a  moment ;  though  all  the  colonies  united  in 
strenuously  maintaining  the  exclusive  right 
of  taxing  themselves,  which  they  had  enjoyed 
by  charter  and  by  constant  usage.  Tlxis 
was  also  the  view  of  the  subject  uniformly 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  advocates  of  the 
American  colonies ;  and  had  it  not  been 
deemed  constitutionally  sound,  the  colonies, 
jealous  as  they  were  of  their  political  rights, 
would  not  have  been  content  silently  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  it.  “  I  assert  (said  Lord  Chatham 
on  the  17th  December,  1765),  I  assert  the 
authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  government  and  legislation.”  But 
he  added,  u  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  go¬ 
verning  or  legislating  power, — taxes  are  a 
voluntary  grant  of  the  people  alone.” 

Such  was  then  the  undisputed  theory  and 
practice  of  the  constitution,  even  as  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  colonies  themselves. 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  although, 
prior  to  the  revolution,  the  colonies  never 
questioned  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  mother-countfy,  yet  that  parliament 
had  by  some  act  of  its  own  divested  itself  of 
this  authority.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Act  of  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12, 
commonly  called  the  Declaratory  Act,  dis¬ 
tinctly  lays  it  down  as  the  law  of  the  realm, 
“  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in 
Parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of 
full  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  au- 
thoritv  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  suffi- 
cient  force  and  validity  to  bind,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  the  colonies  subject  to  the  British 
crown.” 


The  Act  remains  unrepealed,  and  is  still  in 
full  force,  with  one  single  exception  from  the 
universality  of  its  declaration,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  18 th  George  III.  c.  12.  A 
clause  in  this  statute  enacts,  that  from  and 
after  its  passing,  the  king  and  parliament  will 
not  impose  any  duty  or  tax  on  the  colonies, 
except  such  as  may  be  required  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce,  and  that  the  net  produce 
of  such  duty  or  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  each  colony  respectively  in  which  it  is 
levied,  in  such  manner  as  the  other  duties 
collected  by  the  authority  of  the  assemblies 
of  such  colonies  are  applied. 

That  the  practice  of  parliament  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  these 
declaratory  enactments  might  be  shewn  by 
a  reference  to  numerous  statutes  subsequently 
enacted,  which  directly  legislate  for  the 
colonies. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  added, 
as  that  of  the  person  most  jealous  on  the 
subject  of  colonial  rights,  for  he,  in  fact,  was 
the  parliamentary  leader  throughout  the  con¬ 
test  against  the  rights  of  the  mother- country, 
and  sacrificed  his  seat  at  Bristol  to  his  opi¬ 
nions  in  favour  of  the  colonies.  But  in  his 
celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation  in 
1774,  lie  expressly  maintains  the  supremacy 
of  parliament,  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  to 
which  he  holds  the  abandonment  of  the 
taxing  power  no  exception.  This  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech.  (See  Works,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  435  and  440,  8vo  edition.)  The  same 
doctrines  he  continued  to  hold  in  1775,  when 
he  renewed  his  resolutions  of  conciliation, 
and  in  1780,  when  he  retired  from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Bristol.  In  liis  famous  speech 
upon  the  former  occasion,  he  declares  himself 
to  wish  as  little  as  any  man  being  to  impair 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  parliament  (Works,  vol.  iii .,  p  109),  and  in 
1792,  when  he  had  become,  if  possible,  more 
attached  to  the  colonial  party,  both  here  and 
in  France,  he  prepared  a  slave  code,  to  be 
enacted  in  England  for  our  West  India 
colonies. 

This  statement  proves,  first,  that  the 
mother- country  never  abandoned  the  legisla¬ 
tive  authority,  except  as  regards  the  right  of 
taxing  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  colonists  never 
even  claimed  any  further  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament. 
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An  attempt  to  compress  into  a  few  of  these  numbers  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  fifteen  centuries,  requires  some  previous  explanation,  lest  any 
should  imagine  that  this  undertaking  has  been  entered  upon  rashly,  and 
without  due  consideration  of  its  difficulty.  This  is  not  the  case ;  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  various  and  even  opposite  dangers  which  beset  it ;  and 
least  of  all  am  I  insensible  to  the  peculiar  and  most  solemn  importance 
of  the  subject.  But  I  approach  it  with  deliberation  as  well  as  reverence, 
willing  to  consecrate  to  God’s  service  the  fruits  of  an  insufficient,  but  not 
careless  diligence,  and  also  trusting,  by  His  divine  aid,  to  preserve  the 
straight  path  which  leads  through  truth  unto  wisdom. 

The  principles  by  which  1  have  been  guided  require  no  preface ;  they 
will  readily  develop  themselves,  as  they  are  the  simplest  in  human  nature. 
But,  respecting  the  general  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  the  conduct  of 
this  work,  a  few  words  appear  to  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
abandoned  the  method  of  division  by  centuries,  which  has  too  long  per¬ 
plexed  ecclesiastical  history,  and  have  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  parti¬ 
tion  by  the  dependence  of  connected  events,  and  the  momentous  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  arisen  from  it.  It  is  one  advantage  in  this  plan,  that  it 
has  very  frequently  enabled  me  to  collect  under  one  head,  to  digest  by  a 
single  effort,  and  present,  in  one  uninterrupted  view,  materials  bearing  in 
reality  upon  the  same  point,  but  which,  by  the  more  usual  method,  are 
separated  and  distracted.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportions  or 
to  estimate  the  real  weight  of  any  single  subject  amidst  the  events  which 
surround  it— -it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  it  those  sober  and  applicable 
conclusions  which  alone  distinguish  history  from  romance,  unless  we  bring 
the  corresponding  portions  into  contact,  in  spite  of  the  interval  which  time 
may  have  thrown  between  them :  for  time  has  scattered  his  lessons  over 
the  records  of  humanity  with  a  profuse  but  careless  hand,  and  both  the 
diligence  and  the  judgment  of  man  must  be  exercised  to  collect  and 
arrange  them,  so  as  to  extract  from  their  combined  qualities  the  true  odour 
of  wisdom. 

It  is  another  advantage  in  the  method  which  I  have  adopted,  that  it 
affords  greater  facility  to  bring  into  relief  and  illustrate  matters  which 
are  really  important  and  have  had  lasting  effects ;  since  it  is  chiefly  by 
fixing  attention  and  awakening  reflexion  on  those  great  phenomena  which 
have  not  only  stamped  a  character  on  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  but 
have  influenced  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  after  ages,  that  history 
asserts  her  prerogative  above  a  journal  or  an  index,  not  permitting  thought 
to  be  dispersed  nor  memory  wasted  upon  a  minute  narration  of  detached 
incidents  and  transient  and  inconsequential  details.  And,  in  this  matter, 
I  admit  that  my  judgment  has  been  very  freely  exercised  in  proportioning 
the  degree  of  notice  to  the  permanent  weight  and  magnitude  of  events. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  of  particular  branches  of  this  subject,  all 
readers  are  aware  how  zealously  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  have 
been  disputed,  and  how  frequently  those  differences  have  been  occasioned 
or  widened  by  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  disputants.  Respecting  the 
former,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  limits  of  this  work  obviously  prevent 
the  author  from  pursuing  and  unfolding  all  the  intricate  perplexities  of 
critical  controversy.  I  have,  therefore,  generally  contented  myself,  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  moment,  with  following,  sometimes  even  without  com¬ 
ment,  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  more  probable  conclusion,  and  of 
signifying  it  as  probable  only.  Respecting  the  latter,  I  have  found  it 
the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  certainly  among  the  weightiest  of  my  duties,  to 
trace  the  opinions  which  have  divided  Christians  in  every  age  regarding 
matters  of  high  import  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  Rut  it  seems 
needless  to  say  that  I  have  scarcely,  in  any  case,  entered  into  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  those  opinions  have  been  contested.  It  is  no  easy  task, 
through  hostile  misrepresentation,  and  the  more  dangerous  distortions  of 
friendly  enthusiasm,  to  penetrate  their  real  character,  and  delineate  their 
true  history.  For  the  demonstration  of  their  reasonableness  or  absurdity 
I  must  refer  to  the  voluminous  writings  consecrated  to  their  explanation. 

This  history,  extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  will  be 
divided  into  five  Parts  or  Periods.  The  first  will  terminate  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Constantine.  It  will  trace  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ;  it  will 
comprehend  the  persecutions  which  afflicted,  the  heresies  which  disturbed, 
the  abuses  which  stained  the  early  Church,  and  describe  its  final  triumph 
over  external  hostility.  The  second  will  carry  us  through  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  We  shall  watch  the  fall  of  the  Polytheistic  system  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  we  shall  examine  with  painful  interest  the  controversies 
which  distracted  the  Church,  and  which  were  not  suspended  even  while 
the  scourge  from  Arabia  was  hanging  over  it,  and  that  especially  by  which 
the  East  was  finally  alienated  from  Rome.  In  the  West,  we  shall  observe 
the  influx  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  and  the  gradual  conquest  accom¬ 
plished  by  our  religion  over  a  second  form  of  Paganism.  We  shall  notice 
the  influence  of  feudal  institutions  on  the  character  of  that  Church,  the 
commencement  of  its  temporal  authority,  and  its  increasing  corruption. 
Our  third  period  will  conduct  us  to  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  And  here 
I  must  observe,  that,  from  the  eighth  century  downwards,  our  attention 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  follow 
the  fluctuations  of  its  history.  About  270  years  compose  this  period — 
the  most  curious,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated,  in  the  papal 
annals.  From  the  foundations  established  by  Charlemagne,  the  amazing 
pretensions  of  that  See  gradually  grew  up  ;  in  despite  of  the  crimes  and 
disasters  of  the  tenth  century,  they  made  progress  during  those  gloomy 
ages,  and  finally  received  development  and  consistency  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius  of  Gregory.  Charlemagne  left  behind  him  the  rudiments 
of  the  system,  without  any  foresight  of  the  strange  character  which  it  was 
destined  to  assume ;  Gregory  grasped  the  materials  which  he  found  lying 
before  him,  and  put  them  together  with  a  giant’s  hand,  and  bequeathed 
the  mighty  spiritual  edifice,  to  be  enlarged  and  defended  by  his  successors. 
The  fourth  part  will  describe  the  conduct  of  those  successors,  as  far  as 
the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Avignon.  This  is  the  era  of  papal  extravagance  and  exultation.  It 
was  during  this  space  (of  about  220  years)  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
system  were  in  full  action,  and  exhibited  the  extent  of  good  and  of  evil  of 
which  it  was  capable.  It  was  then  especially  that  the  spirit  of  Monachism 
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burst  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  threatened  to  quench  the  reviving1  sparks 
of  knowledge,  and  to  repel  the  advancing  tide  of  reason.  The  concussion 
was  indeed  fearful ;  the  face  of  the  Church  was  again  darkened  by  the 
blood  of  her  martyrs,  and  the  rage  of  bigotry  was  found  to  be  more 
destructive  than  the  malice  of  Paganism.  The  last  division  will  follow 
the  decline  of  papal  power,  and  the  general  decay  of  papal  principles ; 
and  in  this  more  grateful  office,  it  will  be  my  most  diligent,  perhaps 
most  profitable,  task,  to  examine  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by 
the  Roman  Church  to  reform  and  regenerate  itself,  and  to  observe  the 
perverse  infatuation  by  which  they  were  thwarted  ;  until  the  motives  and. 
habits  which  attached  men  to  their  ancestral  superstitions  at  length  gave 
wray,  and  the  banners  of  reason  were  openly  unfurled  in  holy  allegiance  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  sober  disposition  to  religious  moderation  and  warm  but  dis¬ 
passionate  piety,  with  which  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  History  must  ever 
inspire  the  minds  of  those  who  approach  it  without  prejudice,  and  meditate 
on  it  calmly  and  thoughtfully.  May  some  portion  of  that  spirit  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  readers  of  the  following  pages  !  May  they  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  substance  of  Christianity  from  its  corruptions — to  perceive 
that  the  religion  is  not  contaminated  by  the  errors  or  crimes  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors  and  ministers,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  been  inflicted 
upon  the  world  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  invariably  proceeded  from  its 
abuse !  The  vain  appendages  which  man  has  superadded  to  the  truth  of 
God,  as  they  are  human  so  are  they  perishable  ;  some  have  fallen,  and  all  will 
gradually  fall,  by  their  own  weight  and  weakness.  This  reflexion  will  serve, 
perhaps,  to  allay  certain  apprehensions.  From  the  multitude  of  others  which 
suggest  themselves,  I  shall  select  one  only.  The  readers  of  this  work 
will  observe,  from  the  experience  of  every  age  of  Christianity,  that,  through 
the  failings  and  variety  of  our  nature,  diversity  in  religious  opinion  is 
inseparable  from  religious  belief ;  they  will  observe  the  fruitlessness  of  every 
forcible  attempt  to  repress  it;  and  they  will  also  remark,  that  it  has  seldom 
proved  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  society,  unless  when  civil  authority 
has  interfered  to  restrain  it.  The  moral  effect  of  this  great  historical 
lesson  can  be  one  only— uncontentious,  unlimited  moderation — a  tem¬ 
perate  zeal  to  soften  the  diversities  which  we  cannot  possibly  prevent— a 
fervent  disposition  to  conciliate  the  passions  where  we  fail  to  convince  the 
reason  ;  to  exercise  that  forbearance  which  we  surely  require  ourselves,  and 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  our  common  pursuit  of  the  same  eternal 
object,  we  are  alike  impeded  by  the  same  human  and  irremediable  imper¬ 
fections. 


George  Waddington. 
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PART  I. 

From  the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  accession  of  Constantine. 


Chapter  I. — The  Propagation  of  Christianity . 

Method  of  treating  the  subject.  (I.)  Church  of  Jerusalem— Its  earliest  members— Death  of  St. 
James— Succession  of  Symeon— Destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus— Succession  to  Pella— Bishops 
of  the  Circumcision — Destruction  of  the  city  by  Adrian — TElia  Capitolina  Second  succession  of 
Bishops— Conclusion.  (2.)  Church  of  Antioch— Its  foundation  and  progress— Ignatius— Theo- 
philus— Mesopotamia— Pretended  correspondence  between  the  Saviour  and  Abgarus,  Prince  of 
Edessa.  (3.)  Church  of  Ephesus— The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia— The  latest  years  of  St.  John — 
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From  the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  accession  of  Constantine 

Chapter  I. — The  Propagation  of  Christianity. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  chapter  to  state  what  is  material  in  the  early 
history  of  such  of  the  Churches  of  Christ;  yvhether  founded  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  their  companions,  or  their  immediate  successors,  as  were 
permitted  to  attain  importance  and  stability  during  the  first  two  centuries. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  detailed  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  are  familiar  to  all 
our  readers.  The  Churches  which  seem  to  claim  our  principal  attention 
are  eight  in  number,  and  shall  be  treated  in  the  following  order  : — > 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  Athens  and  Corinth,  Rome 
and  Alexandria  ;  but  our  notice  will  be  extended  to  some  others,  according 
to  their  connexion  with  these,  their  consequence,  or  local  situation.  It  is 
thus  that  we  shall  gain  our  clearest  view  of  the  progress  made  by  infant 
Christianity,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  was  restrained. 

(1.)  The  converts  of  Jerusalem  naturally  formed  the  earliest  Christian 
society,  and  for  a  short  period  probably  the  most  numerous  ;  but  the 
Mosaic  jealousy  which  repelled  the  communion  of  the  Gentile  world,  and 
thus  occasioned  some  internal  dissensions,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  people  and  government,  no  doubt  impeded  their 
subsequent  increase.  The  same  causes  operated,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  on  the  Churches  established  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  as  in 
Galilee  and  Caesarea,  and  even  on  those  of  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Caesarea. 
About  the  year  60  a.d.,  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  brother  of  the  Saviour, 
who  was  the  first  President  or  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
perished  by  a  violent  death*  ;  and  when  its  members  f  subsequently 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  his  successor,  their  choice  fell  on 
Symeon,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Jesus.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  St.  James  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  broke  out,  which 
was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  the  year  70,  when  the  city  was  overwhelmed  by  Titus, 
and  utterly  destroyed.  During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  as  well  as 
through  the  events  which  concluded  it,  the  Holy  Land  was  subjected  to  a 
variety  and  intensity  of  suffering,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  any  people^. 


*  Le  C’lerc,  H.  E.  (vol.  i.  p.  415)  ad  ann.  62,  in  which  year  he  places  the  death  of  St. 
James,  and  affirms  that  nothing  is  known  respecting  its  manner.  The  state  of  the  question 
is  this  :  Eusebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  23),  on  the  authority  of  Hegesippus  (a  Jewish  convert  who 
wrote  under  the  Antonines)  gives  a  very  long  and  circumstantial  narration  of  the  Bishop’s 
martyrdom  ;  of  the  circumstances  many  are  clearly  fabulous,  and  all  may  be  suspected  j 
but  the  leading  fact,  that  St.  James  was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the  Jews,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  reject.  His  violent  end,  with  some  variation  in  particulars,  is  confirmed  by  Josephus, 
Antiq.  b.  xx.  chap.  9. 

f  Eusebius  (lib.  iv.  cap.  II)  places  the  election  of  Symeon  {u?  x'oyo;  5/)  after  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  makes  immediately  subsequent  to  St.  James’s  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  the  Jewish  rebellion  probably  was  so.  In  the  same  book  (cap.  32)  he  relates  the 
martyrdom  of  Symeon  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  age  of  120 — again  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Hegisippus.  This  author  wrote  five  books  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Such  a  work 
by  a  judicious  writer  of  that  age  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  the  fragments  preserved 
to  us  by  Eusebius  persuade  us  that  Hegisippus  was  not  so. 

$  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Josephus. 
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A  short  time  before  the  Roman  invasion,  we  are  informed  * * * §  that  the 
Christian  Church  seceded  from  a  spot  which  prophecy  had  taught  to  hold 
devoted,  and  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  From  this  circumstance 
it  becomes  at  least  probable,  that  the  Christians  did  not  sustain  their  full 
share  of  the  calamities  of  their  country ;  but  though  their  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  may  thus  have  been  increased,  their  actual  numbers 
could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  diminished,  since  they  could  not  wholly 
withdraw  themselves  from  a  tempest  directed  indiscriminately  against 
the  whole  nation. 

During  the  next  sixty  years  we  read  little  respecting  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  except  the  names  of  fifteen  successive  presidents,  called 
*  Bishops  of  the  Circumcision  fourteen  of  these  only  belong  to  the 
period  in  question,  since  they  begin  with  James  :  and  they  appear  to  end 
at  the  second  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Adrianf.  But  the 
times  of  these  successions  are  extremely  uncertain,  as  the  first  Christians 
had  little  thought  of  posterity^,  nor  were  any  tabularies  preserved  in  their 
Churches,  nor  any  public  acts  or  monuments  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Church  over  which  they  presided  seems  to  have  perished  with  them  ;  but 
there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  numerous,  and  we  may 
attribute  its  weakness  partly  to  the  continued  action  of  the  two  causes 
abovementioned,  and  partly  to  the  absolute  depopulation  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  would  appear  from  Scripture  that  some  sort  of  authority  was  at  first 
exercised  by  the  Mother  Church  over  her  Gentile  children  j  and  that 
‘  the  decrees  ordained  by  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  §  ’  found  obedience  even  among  distant  converts. 

On  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill,  out  of  the  ruins  which  deformed  it, 
Adrian  erected  anew  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  new  and  Roman  title  ol 
iElia  Capitolina||,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  should  erase  from  all  future 
history  the  hateful  name  of  Jerusalem,  or  that  a  city  with  a  more  civilized 
appellation  would  be  inhabited  by  less  rebellious  subjects,  or  that  the 
contumacy  of  the  Jews  was  associated  with  the  name  of  their  capital.  A 
new  Church  was  then  established,  composed  no  longer  of  Jews,  but  of 
Gentiles  only,  and  was  governed  by  a  new  succession  of  bishops,  as 
obscure  and  as  rapid  as  that  which  we  have  mentioned.  Their  names  are 
also  transmitted  to  us  by  the  diligence  of  Eusebius  ^[,  but  none  with  any 
distinction  except  Narcissus,  the  fifteenth  in  order,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  180,  and  of  whom  some  traditionary  miracles**  are  recorded. 


*  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc  places  this  secession  in  the  year  66.  Semler  (sect.  1) 
fixes  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  in  64.  The  Christians  probably  retired,  as  the  war 
became  more  obstinate,  and  advanced  nearer  to  Jerusalem. 

1  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

1  This  is  the  complaint  of  Le  Clerc,  ad  ann.  135.  And  in  fact  the  two  most  prominent 
features  in  the  histories  of  Christians,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  are  their  divisions 
and  their  persecutions.  These  subjects  we  shall  examine  in  separate  chapters,  and  all  that 
can  be  confidently  asserted  on  other  points  we  are  contented  to  glean  from  Eusebius  and 
some  writers  of  ambiguous  authority  who  are  quoted  by  him,  from  the  apologies,  epistles, 
and  treatises  of  the  early  fathers,  and  from  a  few  fragments  of  profane  antiquity. 

§  Acts  xvi.  4. 

||  Ecclesiastical  writers  differ  about  the  date  of  this  event.  Semler  (cent,  ii.)  places  it 
in  the  year  119.  Fleury  (liv.  iii.  sect.  24.)  mentions  iElia  Capitolina  as  existing  previous 
to  the  rebellion  of  Barcochabas,  but  still  as  the  work  of  Adrian.  Le  Clerc  (ad  ann.  1 19) 
seems  to  waver — (ad  ann.  134)  decidedly  fixes  the  foundation  for  that  year,  and  attributes  the 
commotions  of  the  Jews  to  that  cause.  Those  commotions  certainly  broke  out  in  132,  and 
were  soon  quelled ;  but  both  Mosheim  and  Basnage  (Ann.  Polit.  Eccles.  ad.  132,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72)  consider  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  to  have  been  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  rebellion.  Probably  Le  Clerc  is  right,  as  he  admits  too  that  the  city  was  finally  esta¬ 
blished  in  174,  after  the  insurrection  (ad  ann.  174), — See  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

H.  E.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  **  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c.  9. 
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Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  to  us  respecting  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  Palestine ;  but,  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  are  enabled 
to  collect  from  them  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  that  stubborn  soil 
was  slow,  and  its  condition  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  And  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  assertion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a  Samaritan 
proselyte  of  the  second  century,  our  best  authority  for  that  age  and 
country,  who  expressly  assures  us  that  the  converts  in  Judaea  and  Sama¬ 
ria  were  inferior,  both  in  number  and  fidelity,  to  those  of  the  Gentiles. 

‘  We  behold  the  desolation  of  Judaea,  and  some  from  every  race  of  men 
who  believe  the  teaching  of  Christ’s  Apostles,  and  have  abandoned  their 
ancient  customs  in  which  they  fell  astray.  We  behold  ourselves,  too,  and 
we  perceive  that  the  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  are  more  numerous 
and  more  faithful  than  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.’  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  account  for  the  fact,  4  that  none  of  these  have  believed  excepting 
some  few,’  by  appeal  to  the  prophetic  writers* * * §. 

(2.)  From  the  spectacle  of  the  infidelity  and  devastation  of  Palestine, 
foretold  by  so  many  prophecies,  and  truly  designated  by  Jortin  as  an 
*  event  on  which  the  fate  and  credit  of  Christianity  depended,’  we  turn  to 
the  more  grateful  office  of  tracing  its  advance,  and  celebrating  its  success. 
We  may  consider  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Antioch  to  have  been 
founded  about  40  a.  D.t  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas.  It  was  there  that 
the  converts  first  assumed  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  first  act  which 
is  recorded  respecting  them  was  one  of  charity  to  their  suffering  brethren 
in  Judaea.  In  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks,  and  natives  unfettered  by 
the  prejudices  of  Judaism,  our  holy  faith  made  a  rapid  and  steady  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of  Syria,  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  civil  government,  it  is  probable  that  the  infant  society  was  protected 
against  the  active  hatred  of  the  Jews  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
early  prosperity  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  zeal  of  its  second  bishop, 
Ignatius.  This  ardent  supporter  of  the  faith,  the  contemporary,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  the  friend  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  presided  over  the 
Church  of  Antioch  for  above  thirty  years,  and  at  length  was  led  away  to 
Rome,  and  perished  there,  a  willing  and  exulting  martyr.  He  fell  in  the 
persecution  of  Trajan,  in  the  year  107 During  his  journey  through  Asia 
to  Rome  he  addressed  epistles  to  some  of  the  Christian  Churches,  in  which 
we  may  still  discover  the  animated  piety  of  the  author,  through  the  inter¬ 
polations  with  which  the  party  zealots  of  after  times  have  disfigured  them. 

The  fourth  bishop  in  succession  from  Ignatius  was  Theophilus,  a  learned 
convert  from  paganism,  more  justly  celebrated  for  his  books  to  Autolycus 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  than  for  his  attack  on  the  heresies  of  Marcion 
and  Hermogenes.  Under  such  guidance  the  Church  of  Antioch  became 
numerous  and  respectable ;  and  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  religion  which  was  popular  in  the  capital  of 
Syria  obtained  an  easy  and  general  reception  throughout  the  province §. 

*  Apol.  i.,  ch.  53. 

f  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  i.,  p.  347  (ann.  40).  Sender  places  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  in  39.  In  spite  of  Scripture  (Acts  xi.  21,  22,  &c.)  Baronius  claims  the  honour 
for  St.  Peter,  and  is  confuted  by  Basnage,  vol.  i.,  p.  502.  (ad  ann.  40). 

£  Le  Clerc  (Ssec.  Sec.  ann.  116)  fixes  this  event  after  the  earthquake  in  116,  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  was  attributed  by  the  heathen  priesthood  to  the 
4  impiety  ’  of  the  Christians.  Pearson,  Pagi,  and  Fabricius  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  that  of  Tillemont,  Du  Pin  and  Cave,  which  we  follow,  is  more  probable,  and  is 
confirmed  by  Lardner  (p.  ii.,  c.  v.)  But  Basnage,  after  all,  is  right,  when  he  candidly 
places  ‘  the  year  of  Ignatius’s  death  among  the  obscurities  of  chronology.’ — Hist.  Polit. 
Eccles.,  ann.  107,  sect.  6. 

§  Even  before  his  journey  to  Macedonia  we  read  that  4  Paul  went  through  Syria,  and 
Cilicia ,  confirming  the  churches,’ — Acts  xv,  41, 
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A  correspondence  between  our  Saviour  himself  and  Abgarus,  a  prince 
of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  is  delivered  to  us  at  the  end  ot  the  first  book 
of  Eusebius,  as  copied  from  the  public  records  of  the  city.  The  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  correspondence  has  long  ceased  to  find  any  advocate,  and  this 
is  probably  among  the  earliest  of  the  many  pious  frauds  which  have 
disgraced  the  history  of  our  Church  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  forged 
record  in  the  archives  of  Edessa  has  never  been  disputed  ;  and,  as  it  is 
clearly  the  work  of  a  Christian  intending  to  do  honour  to  the  founder  of 
his  religion,  it  proves  at  least  how  early  was  the  introduction  of  that 
religion  into  the  province  of  Mesopotamia. 

(3.)  The  seven  Churches  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  are, 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea. 
Of  Pergamus  and  Thyatira  little  subsequent  mention  is  made  in  history ; 
the  other  five,  and  especially  the  two  first,  are  distinguished  among  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  primitive  communities.  The  Church  of  Ephesus.. 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  and  governed  by  Timothy,  was  blessed  by 
the  presence  of  St.  John  during  the  latest  years  of  his  long  life.  Of  him 
it  is  related,  on  sufficient  authority,  that  when  his  infirmities  no  longer 
allowed  him  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion,  he  continued  ever  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  society  with  the  parting  benediction,  ‘  My  children,  love  one 
another  !’  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  this  Church  to 
persuade  us  that  the  exhortation  was  in  vain.  In  fact,  Ignatius,  during 
his  residence  at  Smyrna,  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  bearing 
testimony  to  their  evangelical  purity,  and  to  the  virtues  of  their  bishop 
Onesimus.  And  it  is  important  to  add,  that  two  other  Epistles  addressed 
at  the  same  period  to  churches  at  Magnesia  and  Tralles  (or  Trallium),  of 
more  recent  foundation,  prove  the  continued  progress  of  our  faith  in  those 
regions,  even  after  the  last  of  the  apostles  had  been  removed  from  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  century  we  find  that  Ephesus  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  we  observe  its  bishop,  Polycrates, 
conducting  them  in  firm  but  temperate  opposition  to  the  first  aggression 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(4.)  It  would  appear  from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrn&ans , 
that  some  in  that  communion  were  tainted  with  heresies,  which  appeared 
unpardonable  to  that  zealous  bishop,  and  which  perhaps  might  be  attended 
with  some  danger  to  an  infant  society.  But  when  he  designates  those 
schismatics  as  ‘  beasts  in  the  shape  of  men*,’  we  may  doubt  whether 
his  exertions  in  this  matter  were  calculated  to  restore  the  union  of  the 
Church.  A  pious  bishop  named  Polycarp  at  that  time  presided  over  the 
Church  of  Smyrna :  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  office  by  St.  John,  and 
continued  faithfully  to  discharge  it  until  his  aged  limbs  were  affixed  to  the 
stake  by  the  brutality  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  ‘  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Christ,  and  he  hath  never  wronged  me,’  was  his  reply  to  the 
inquisitorial  interrogations  of  the  Roman  proconsul  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  transcribe  his  last  beautiful  prayer,  which  has  reached 
us  from  the  pen  of  those  who  witnessed  his  martyrdomf. 

‘  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  knowledge  of  thee ;  God  of  angels  and  powers  and  of  all  crea¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  the  just  who  live  in  thy  presence  !  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  that  I 
may  take  part  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cup  of  Christ  for  the 
resurrection  of  eternal  life,  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the 


*  Ignat.  Epist.  Smyrn.  sect.  4. 

f  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  that  of  Philomelium.  Euseb.  iv.  15. 
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Holy  Spirit — among  whom  may  I  be  received  in  thy  presence  to-day  in 
full  and  acceptable  sacrifice,  as  thou  hast  prepared,  foreshown,  and  ful¬ 
filled,  the  faithful  and  true  God.  For  this,  and  for  everything,  I  praise 
thee,  1  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  through  the  eternal  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ,  thy  beloved  Son/  The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place  about 
166  A.D.* * * § 

The  Church  of  Sardis,  whose  imperfect  faith  is  rebuked  by  St.  John, 
may  have  profited  by  the  reproaches  of  its  founder,  for  about  the  year  177 
a.d.,  we  again  discover  it  under  the  government  of  a  learned  and  eloquent 
bishop,  named  Melito.  To  this  writer  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  compiled  by  any  Christian 
authort,  and  it  may  be  useful  as  well  as  curious  to  quote  from  Eusebius 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  works  : — ‘Two  Books  concerning  Easter— Rules 
of  Life  of  the  Prophets — A  Discourse  of  the  Lord’s  Day — Of  the  Nature 
of  Man — Of  the  Obedience  of  the  Senses  to  Faith- — Of  Baptism — Of 
Truth  and  of  Faith,  and  the  Generation  of  Jesus  Christ — Of  Prophecy — 
Of  Hospitality — Of  the  Devil- — Of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John/  And 
least  of  all  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  ‘  Apology  for  Christianity  j,’ 
which  he  addressed  to  M.  Antoninus. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  we  must  remark  that 
the  early  establishment  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  shore  of 
the  /Egean§,  or  to  places  little  removed  from  it.  Hierapolis,  an  important 
city  of  Phrygia,  contained  a  Christian  society,  over  which  Papias  presided 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Papias  was  an  industrious  collec¬ 
tor  of  all  reported  acts  and  sayings  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  been  justly 
designated  the  Father  of  Traditions ;  he  may  have  been  a  feeble  and 
credulous  man,  but  it  is  enough  that  his  mere  existence  as  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  proves  the  very  early  progress  of  our  religion  towards  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Claudius  Apollinaris  was  bishop  of  the  same  church, 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus,  ‘  a  man  of  great  reputation,’  as  says 
Eusebius,  and  celebrated  for  his  ‘Apology  for  Christianity  ||’,  and  his 
‘  Books  against  Jews  and  Pagans/ 

The  province  of  Bithynia  was  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.  We  have  no  record  of  any  Apostolical  Church  here 
founded  ;  but  we  are  accidentally  furnished  with  proof  that,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  were 
Christians — proof  which  has  never  been  disputed,  because  it  is  derived 
from  the  annals  of  Pagan  history. 

Pliny  the  younger,  a  humane  and  accomplished  Roman,  was  governor 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  for  about  eighteen  months,  during  the  persecution 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Du  Pin,  Tillemont,  Archbishop  Usher,  Lardner  (p.  ii.  1.  6.) 
and  others.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  place  the  event  in  the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  Bishop 
Pearson  (Op.  Post.  Diss.  2.  c.  15,  16,  17)  however,  argues  that  it  took  place  under  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius  in  148.  Le  Clerc  advocates  as  late  a  year  as  169,  vol.  i.  p.  724 — 730. 

f  Fleury,  lib.  iv.  sect.  3,  xi.  Melito  was,  by  many  ancient  Christians,  accounted  a 
prophet — in  the  sense,  no  doubt,  of  an  inspired  teacher.  See  Jortin.  Rem.  Eccl.  Hist, 
book  ii.  part  i.  end. 

|  Fragments  of  this  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.  H.  E.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  He  boldly  cen¬ 
sured  the  Emperor’s  decree  against  the  Christians,  as  one  c  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
promulgated  even  against  barbarous  enemies.’  And,  therefore,  he  expressed  a  loyal  doubt 
whether  it  really  proceeded  from  the  councils  of  the  Emperor.  Le  Clerc  supposes  the 
Apology  to  have  been  published  in  169  ;  Fleury  (1.  iv.  1.),  in  170. 

§  ‘  We  know  from  certain  docmnents  that  the  Christian  religion  was  firmly  established 
among  the  Arabs’  in  the  second  century.  Sender,  sect.  ii.  c.  ii. 

||  Fleury,  II .  E.  1.  iv.  sect.  4, 
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of  Trajan;  and  on  that  subject,  in  the  year  107  *,  a.d.,  he  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  his  celebrated  Epistle.  This  being*  justly  considered  as  the 
most  important  document  remaining  to  us  in  early  Christian  history,  we 
shall  here  transcribe  some  portion  of  it,  the  more  willingly  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  it. 

After  mentioning  the  difficulty  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  perplexity 
in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  men  charged  with  no  other  crime  than 
the  name  of  Christian,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows  : — ‘  Others  were 
named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and 
afterwards  denied  it;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left 
them,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty 
years.  They  all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  ; 
these  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or 
error  lay  in  this  —  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission 
of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  when 
called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal,  which 
they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder  ;  but  this,  they  had  forborne 
since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  commands, 
I  prohibited  assemblies. 

4  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid  servants,  which  were  called 
ministers ;  but  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  a  bad  and  excessive 
superstition.  Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have 
recourse  to  you  for  advice,  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  de¬ 
serving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering,  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has 
the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be 
restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples  which  were  almost 
forsaken  begin  to  be  more  frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after 
a  long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  everywhere  bought 
up,  whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed  if  pardon  were  granted 
to  those  who  repent/ 

So  fewf  and  uncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our  inquiries  through 
the  obscure  period  which  immediately  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
labours  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  above  testimony  to  the  numbers  and 
virtues  of  our  forefathers  in  faith  becomes  indeed  invaluable.  No  history 
of  our  Church  can  be  perfect  without  it ;  and  its  clear  and  unsuspected 
voice  will  be  listened  to  by  every  candid  inquirer  in  every  age  of  truth 
and  history.  At  present  our  only  concern  is  with  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs,  which  show  us  how  extensively  our  religion  was  disseminated 
within  seventy-five  years  from  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  a  province  very 
distant  from  its  birthplace,  and  where  no  apostle  had  ever  penetrated  • 
and  certainly  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  in  other  provinces  more  favour- 

i 

*  Lardner,  Test,  of  Anc.  Heathen. 

f  Ecclesiastical  history  discovers  to  us  no  important  event  between  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  St.  John,  excepting  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  Le 
Clerc  places  in  the  year  76. 
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ably  situated,  and  more  industriously  cultivated,  as  rich  a  harvest  may 
have  grown  up  of  faith  and  piety,  though  unnoticed  by  the  pen  of  the 
Roman  officers,  whose  mere  duty  required  nothing  more  from  them  than 
its  extirpation. 

(5.)  From  the  churches  of  Asia  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  those 
of  Greece,  and  among  these  our  first  notice  shall  be  directed  to  Athens. 
A  vain,  and  light,  and  learned  city,  the  theatre  of  lively  wit  and  loose  and 
careless  ridicule,  the  school  of  intellectual  subtlety  and  disputatiousness, 
the  very  Pantheon  of  Polytheism,  where  the  utmost  efforts  of  human 
genius  had  been  exhausted  to  celebrate  a  baseless  and  gaudy  superstition 
—such,  assuredly,  was  not  a  place  where  the  homeliness  of  the  Gospel 
could  hope  to  find  favour.  More  curious  in  the  pursuit  of  theories  than  in 
the  investigation  of  facts,  the  Athenian  philosopher  (of  whatever  sect) 
would  not  readily  embrace  a  faith  which  required  him  to  believe  so  much 
and  allowed  him  to  speculate  so  little  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  would 
bring  to  the  inquiry  a  mind  either  hardened  by  previous  habits  of  universal 
scepticism,  or  fraught  with  some  sort  of  theistical  notions  inconsistent  with 
the  truths  he  was  called  upon  to  receive.  For  these,  and  similar  reasons, 
Christianity  made,  for  some  years,  very  trifling  progress  at  Athens.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  a  succession  of  bishops,  beginning  with  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  convert  of  St.  Paul,  But  it  appears  that  Quadratus,  on 
his  accession  in  Adrian’s  time,  found  the  church  in  a  state  verging  on 
apostacy*,  and  to  him,  perhaps,  may  belong  the  honour  of  restoring,  if  we 
should  not  rather  say,  of  establishing  it.  After  that  period  we  find  it 
more  flourishing  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Origen,  in  his  second  book 
against  Celsus,  for  believing  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
the  Christians  of  Athens  were  eminent  for  their  piety  ;  and  their  industry, 
if  not  learning,  is  attested  by  the  publication  of  three  apologies  for  their 
faith.  Two  were  written  by  Quadratus  f  and  a  contemporary  philosopher 
named  Aristides,  and  were  presented  or  dedicated  to  Adrian.  The  third 
was  published  several  years  afterwards,  by  another  philosopher,  named 
Athenagoras,  and  is  still  extant. 

To  the  Philippians  an  epistle  was  addressed  by  Polycarp,  about  108,  a.d., 
attesting,  at  least,  the  permanency  of  that  apostolical  Church  ;  and  that 
that  of  Thessalonica  had  also  been  perpetuated,  and  another  subsequently 
established  at  Larissa,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  Antoninus  Pius 
addressed  copies  of  his  ‘  Order  of  Toleration’  to  the  governors  of  those 
cities. 

(6.)  Tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  from  Athens, 
we  proceed  to  Corinth.  We  still  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  grace¬ 
ful  temples  and  statues,  consecrated  to  the  deities  of  Paganism.  We 
observe  thesame  elegance  of  opulence,  the  same  abandonment  to  fastidious 
luxury,  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  character  of  the  people,  with 
less  renown  for  wit,  vanity,  and  ambitious  pretension,  is  even  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  immorality.  Not  so  warmly  attached  to  the  keen  and  fruitless 
contests  of  the  schools,  the  Corinthians  rather  sought  their  happiness  in 

*  Dionys.  apud  Euseb.  iv.  23.  The  age  of  Quadratus  is  well  discussed  by  Le  Clerc, 
H.  E.  ad  ann.  124. 

f  These  Apologies,  certainly  that  of  Aristides,  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
(1.  iv.  c.  3)  and  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script.  Eccles.). — See  Fleury,  lib.  iii.  sect.  22.  Athen¬ 
agoras  dedicated  his  Apology  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  in  the  year  166,  calling  it  an 
4  Embassy  for  the  Christians.5  See  Le  Clerc,  ad  ann.  166  (vol.  i.  p.  702 — 710),  and 
Fleury,  lib.  iii.  sect.  47.  Bayle  (vie  Athenag.)  mentions  with  surprise  that  that  writer  was 
unknown  to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  most  of  the  ancient  fathers.  He  appears  to  have  held 
some  erroneous  opinions,  and  is  noticed  by  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hser.  num,  64,  p.  544,  t.  1. 
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the  Mil  gar  excitements  of  sensuality.  It  is  easier  to  remove  many  moral 
imperfections,  than  to  convince  the  self-sufficiency  of  wit.  And  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  decided  St.  Paul  to  select  Corinth  as 
his  principal  residence  in  Greece.  The  early  years  of  this  Church  are  not 
free  from  reproach  ;  but  we  observe  that  they  are  distinguished  rather  by 
the  spirit  of  dissension  and  contumacy  than  by  that  of  immorality — it 
retained  the  vices*  of  the  Greek  character  after  it  had  thrown  off  those  of 
the  Corinthian.  Cephas  and  Apollos  divided  the  very  converts  of  the 
apostle,  and,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  disunion  had  so  far  increased 
as  to  call  for  the  friendly  interference  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  About  95, 
A.n.t,  St.  Clement,  the  bishop,  addressed  to  them  his  first  and  genuine 
Epistle,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  probably  the 
most  ancient  of  uninspired  Christian  writings'!.  The  author  is  related  to 
be  the  same  Clement  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  as  one  ‘  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life  §.’  The  dissensions  of  the 
Corinthians  seem  to  have  entirely  regarded  the  discipline,  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  they  had  dismissed  from  the  ministry  certain  presbyters, 
as  St.  Clement  asserts,  undeservedly,  and  much  confusion  was  thus  intro¬ 
duced.  For  the  purpose  of  composing  it,  five  deputies  were  sent  from 
Rome,  the  bearers  of  the  Epistle. 

We  should  here  observe,  that  the  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  ‘  the 
Church  sojourning  at  Rome/  not  in  that  of  the  Roman  bishop ;  that  its 
character  is  of  exhortation,  not  of  authority  ;  and  that  it  is  an  answer  to  a 
communication  originally  made  by  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  episcopal 
form  of  government  was  clearly  not  yet  here  established,  probably  as 
being  adverse  to  the  republican  spirit  of  Greece.  This  spirit,  naturally 
extending  from  political  to  religious  affairs,  may  have  acted  most  strongly 
in  the  most  numerous  society  ;  and  to  its  influence,  so  dangerous  to  the 
concord  of  an  infant  community,  we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  At  what  precise  moment  the  converts  of  Corinth 
had  the  wisdom  to  discover  that  their  unity  in  love  would  be  better  se¬ 
cured  by  a  stricter  form  of  Church  government,  we  are  not  informed,  but, 
about  seventy  years  after  these  dissensions,  we  find  them  flourishing  under 
the  direction  of  a  pious  and  learned  bishop,  Dionysius.  This  venerable 
person  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  seven  Epistles  called,  by  Eusebius j|. 
Catholic, — two  of  these  were  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  two  other  to  those  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  two  to  those  of  Gor- 
tyna  and  Gnossos  in  Crete,  and  one  to  that  at  Lacedeemon.  It  is 
thus,  incidentally,  that  we  are  furnished  with  our  best  evidence  of  the  gra¬ 
dual  growth  of  Christianity.  From  Athens  we  proceed  to  Corinth,  from 
Corinth  to  Lacedaemon  ;  established  in  the  capital,  we  advance  into  the 
towns  and  villages  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  at  that  early  period,  the  wild 
mountaineers  of  Taygetus  received  that  faith  which  they  have  through  so 
many  centuries  so  devotedly  preserved,  and  which  is,  at  length,  confirmed 
to  them  for  ever. 

(7.)  In  the  Annals  of  the  historian  Tacitus  (xv.  44),  after  the  descrip- 

*  They  are  thus  enumerated  hy  St.  Clement,  c.  35,  a'Stzt'a,  avo/nia,  < rXzovz%icc,  zgus, 
rz  xat  ^ 0X01 ,  ^iS-ugitr/xot  zcu  Ku.ra,Xd\tu,i}  Szoffruyia,  Icrzgntpavict,  ccXk^ovz'kx.  xcu 

XZVobofyu.. 

i  There  are  very  wide  differences  among  historians  respecting  this  date.  Lardner  (part 
i.  ch.  2.)  appears  to  us  to  have  selected  the  most  probable  opinion. 

+  Perhaps  we  should  except  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas. 

§  ‘  Ancient  writers,  without  any  doubt  or  scruple/  assert  this.  Lard.  Cred.  G.  H. 

p.  ii.  1.  2. 

||  H.  E.  1.  iv.  c.  23. 
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lion  of  a  terrible  fire  at  Rome,  we  read  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the 
following  passage : — “  To  suppress  the  common  rumour,  that  he  had 
himself  set  fire  to  the  city,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
inflicted  exquisite  punishments  upon  those  people  who  were  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  for  their  crimes,  and  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  had  their  denomination  from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. 
This  pernicious  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again, 
and  spread  not  only  over  Judaea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  reached  the 
city  also,  whither  flow  from  all  quarters  all  things  vile  and  shameful,  and 
where  they  find  shelter  and  encouragement.  At  first  those  only  were 
apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast 
multitude  was  discovered  by  them,  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so 
much  for  the  crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and 
contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  some  were  crucified  ;  and  others  having  been 
daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  night 
time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  Nero  made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  the 
theatre  upon  this  occasion,  and  also  exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  Circus, 
sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  cha¬ 
rioteer,  at  others  driving  a  chariot  himself,  till  at  length  these  men,  though 
really  criminal  and  deserving  exemplary  punishment,  began  to  be  -com¬ 
miserated,  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.’  This  passage,  which 
will  scarcely  be  deemed  creditable  to  the  philosophy  of  its  author  even  by 
those  who  most  extol  it,  and  which  is  most  deeply  disgraceful  to  his 
historical  accuracy,  to  his  political  knowledge,  and  to  his  common  humanity, 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  about  thirty-six  years  after  the 
persecution^  which  it  so  vividly  describes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
awful  scene,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paulf  are  believed  to  have  suffered. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  investigate  very  deeply  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  but 
rather  confine  our  attention  to  the  testimony  here  afforded  as  to  the  number 
of  Christians  existing  at  Rome  even  at  that  very  early  period.  ‘  A  vast  mul¬ 
titude  was  discovered’  by  the  eye  of  persecution,  and  the  compassion  excited 
by  their  sufferings  would  naturally  awaken  an  attention,  which  had  never 
before  been  directed  before  to  them.  The  assault  of  Nero  was  furious  and 
probably  transient;  and  such  is  precisely  the  method  of  aggression,  which 
fails  not  in  the  end  to  multiply  its  objects;  and  if  it  be  thus  probable  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  Church  of  Rome  surpassed  every 
other  in  power  and  consideration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  were 
rather  augmented  than  diminished  during  the  century  following.  To  this 


*  That  event  is  placed  in  the  year  64,  by  a  general  consent  of  Christian  antiquity.  It 
is  also  commonly  agreed,  that  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Nero.  (Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  25,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  an  Ecclesiastic,  and  Dionys.  Epist.  to 
Romans.)  But  there  are  differences  as  to  the  exact  time  of  that  suffering.  Le  Clerc  (vol. 
i.  p.  447,  a.d.  68)  places  it  at  the  end  of  Nero’s  reign  in  the  year  68;  hut  the  general 
opinion  refers  it  to  the  persecution.  The  doubt  as  to  fact  rests  rather  on  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  than  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  authority  appears  to  us  sufficient  historically  to 
establish  the  violent  end  of  both. 

f  Eusebius  asserts  that  these  two  apostles  were  joint  founders  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  thus  the  order  of  their  three  immediate  successors  has  been  most  warmly  disputed. 
The  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Church  was  originally  divided, — ■ 
one  apostle  (or  bishop)  presiding  over  the  Jewish,  the  other  over  the  Gentile  converts, 
According  to  this  distribution,  St.  Peter,  of  course,  had  the  charge  of  the  former. 
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belief  we  are  persuaded,  partly  by  the  greater  facility  of  conversion 
offered  by  the  size  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  partly 
by  consideration  that  the  force  of  opinion  would  naturally  lead  the  feeble 
Christian  societies  throughout  the  empire  to  look  for  counsel  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  capital,  as  we  know  the  church  of  Corinth  to  have  done;  and 
partly  by  the  fact,  that  frequent  pecuniary  contributions  were  transmitted 
by  the  faithful  at  Rome,  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  provinces* * * §. 
In  this,  then,  consisted  the  original  superiority  of  Rome ;  in  numbers, 
in  opinion,  in  wealth :  to  these  limits  it  was  entirely  confined,  and  it  was 
not  until  quite  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century  that  we  hear  of  any 
claim  to  authority. 

The  circumstances  of  that  claim  arose  from  a  very  early  difference  in 
the  Church  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  It  was  shortly  this : 
the  Christians  of  Lesser  Asia  observed  the  feast  at  which  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  distributed,  in  memory  of  the  Last  Supper,  at  the  same  time  at  which 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover;  that  is,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
Jewish  month;  and  three  days  afterwards  they  commemorated  the  resur¬ 
rection,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week.  The  western  churches 
confined  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  kept  their  Paschal  feast  on  the  night  preceding  it.  Hence  arose  some 
inconveniences ;  and  we  find  that  Polycarp  had  visited  Rome  about  100, 
a.d.  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  controversy!.  He  was  not  perma¬ 
nently  successful ;  and  about  ninety  years  afterwards  (a.d.  196,  Fleury, 
1.  iv.  c.  44),  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  addressed  to  the  Asiatics  an  express 
order  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  Rome.  They  convoked  a  numerous 
synod,  whose  feelings  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  the  assumed  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Roman,  were  temperately  expressed  in  the  answer  of  Polycrates, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus!.  The  insolence  of  Victor  was  irritated  by  the  refusal, 
and  he  published  an  edict  of  excommunication  against  the  churches  of 
Asia.  This  was  the  first  aggression  of  a  Roman  bishop  on  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  was 
disapproved  by  the  best  Christians  of  the  West,  since  we  know  that  it  pro¬ 
voked  the  remonstrance  of  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  The  churches  of 
Palestine  and  Alexandria§  appear  to  have  united  with  those  of  Asia  in 
an  affair  so  highly  inflamed  by  the  arrogance  of  Victor,  that  it  advanced 
from  a  controversy  to  a  schism,  which  was  not  finally  healed  till  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  in  325. 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  France  is 
derived  from  its  calamities.  During  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Antoni- 


*  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  thus  addresses  the  Roman  Church,  about  the  year 
156  : — c  This  is  your  custom  from  the  beginning  to  confer  benefits  on  all  brethren,  and  to 
send  relief  to  various  churches  in  every  city.  By  which  means,  while  you  assist  the  indi¬ 
gent,  and  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  in  the  mines,  and  while  you  continually  persist  in 
such  donations,  you  preserve  the  national  custom  of  Romans — that  which  your  excellent 
Bishop  Soter  has  even  carried  further  than  usual  by  making  generous  donations  to  the 
Saints,  and  edifying  by  excellent  discourse  (as  a  loving  father  his  children.)  the  brethren, 
who  visit  him  from  abroad.’ — Euseb.  lib.  iv.,  c.  23. 

f  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  v.,  c.  23.  See  Tillem.  vol.  iii.,  p.  102,  &c, 

+  It  contains  these  words : — ‘  I,  my  brethren,  who  have  lived  five  and  sixty  years  in 
the  Lord,  who  have  conversed  with  my  brethren  dispersed  over  the  whole  world,  who  had 
read  through  the  whole  Scriptures,  am  nothing  moved  by  the  terrors  (of  excommunica¬ 
tion)  which  are  held  over  us.  For  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  far  my 
superiors,  that  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man.’ — See  Le  Clerc,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 

§  Euseb.  v.,  23  and  25.  The  church  of  Alexandria  agreed  with  that  of  Rome  on  the 
rights  of  the  question,  hut  opposed  the  overbearing  insolence  with  which  they  were 
asserted. 
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nus,  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferings 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Ire- 
nseus.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  the 
bishop,  with  several  others,  underwent  the  last  infliction  ;  still  we  have 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  religion  was  at  that  time  (a.d.  177)* * * §  widely 
diffused  in  the  country ;  probably,  indeed,  the  same  Pothinus  first  intro¬ 
duced  it  from  the  Eastf.  Irenaeus,  the  learned  and  zealous  combatant  of 
heresy,  succeeded  to  the  dangerous  eminence  of  Pothinus,  and  under  his 
prolonged  and  vigilant  protection  Christianity  took  deep  root,  and  finally 
fixed  itself  in  the  soil  of  France.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  he 
died  in  the  year  202  J. 

(8.)  It  was  an  early  belief  that  St.  Mark  first  preached  his  gospel  at 
Alexandria ,  and  founded  churches  there;  and  he  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Eusebius§,  as  the  first  bishop  of  that  city.  The  same  writer  asserts 
that  a  multitude  of  converts,  both  men  and  women,  listened  to  his  in* 
structions,  from  their  very  first  delivery.  The  evidence  which  he  brings 
for  this  fact  is  not  quite  conclusive,  but  other  circumstances  render 
it  highly  probable.  The  population  of  Alexandria  was  very  numerous, 
and  composed  of  every  variety  of  race  and  superstition — so  that  no 
general  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  could  exist 
there ;  it  was  commercial,  and  therefore  enlightened  ;  and  it  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  ardour  with  which  it  cultivated  every  branch  of 
literature  j{ ,  the  facility  with  which  it  admitted  and  reconciled  philoso¬ 
phical  tenets  the  most  dissimilar,  and  the  freedom  which  it  indulged  to 
every  novelty  of  truth  or  speculation.  Again,  through  the  number  of 
Jews  originally  established  there  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  con¬ 
tinually  increased  by  their  domestic  calamities ;  through  the  moderation^ 
and  even  liberality  of  those  Jews,  as  compared  to  their  brethren  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  through  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  was  there  chiefly  circulated,  and  studied  by  the  learned 
of  every  sect,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  more  generally  diffused 
in  Alexandria  than  in  any  other  Gentile  city,  and  the  minds  of  men  in 
some  degree  prepared  to  receive  the  second  Covenant.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  assert  that  they  received  it  in  entire  purity,  or  with  a  perfect  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  true  character  and  inestimable  advantages  ;  but  we  doubt 
not  that  a  vast  number  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  constituted,  under 
the  holy  guidance  of  the  Evangelist  and  his  successors,  a  respectable  and 
powerful  community.  St.  Mark  was  succeeded  by  Anianus,  and  the 
Latin  names  of  many  of  the  following  bishops  persuade  us  that  the  same 

*  Le  Clerc  places  that  event  seven  years  earlier. 

f  Dupin,  H.  E.,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 

\  That  he  died  a  martyr  is  the  common  belief;  hut  as  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Tertullian  or  Eusebius,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  it,  though  asserted  by  Tillemont 
vol.  iii.  p.  94. 

§  H.  E.  1.  ii.  c.  16  and  24.  St.  Luke  is  also  believed  to  have  visited  this  city,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  have  been  written  and  thence  diffused  over  the  Christian  world. 
Sender,  c.  i.  ch.  5. 

||  Le  Clerc  (II.  E.  ann.  129)  thinks  it  possible  that  Adrian  was  deceived  by  informers 
who  mistook  the  Gnostics,  many  sects  of  whom  were  then  found  at  Alexandria,  for  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Christians.  But  this  supposition  is  not  necessary ;  the  very  style  of  the  passage 
argues  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  if  not  indifference.  The  Emperor  erected  a  number 
of  temples,  without  statues ,  which  he  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  consecrated  to  himself. 
Hence,  some  afterwards  imagined  that  they  were  built  for  the  Christians,  but  with  little 
reason.  Lampridius,  Vit.  Alex.  Ser.  ch.  xliii.  Eusebius,  however,  (Prep.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.) 
assures  us  that  it  was  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  that  Revelation  made  progress. 

See  note  *,  p.  17. 
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alliance  and  continued  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  ecclesiastical,  as 
between  the  civil,  governments  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 

Vopiscus,  an  historian  who  flourished  about  300,  a.d.,  has  preserved  a 
letter,  written  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  the  year  134,  immediately  after 
his  visit  to  Alexandria.  Its  contents  are  nearly  as  follows  : — ‘  I  have 
found  Egypt  in  every  quarter  fickle  and  inconstant— -the  worshippers  of 
Serapis  are  Christians,  and  those  are  devoted  to  Serapis  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Christian  Bishops.  There  is  no  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  no  Sama¬ 
ritan,  no  presbyter  of  the  Christians,  no  mathematician,  no  soothsayer,  no 
anointer ;  even  the  patriarch  himself,  should  he  come  into  Egypt,  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  Christ — a  most  seditious 
and  turbulent  sort  of  men.  However,  the  city  is  rich  and  populous. 
.  .  .  .  They  have  one  God  :  him  the  Christians,  him  the  Jews,  him 
all  the  Gentile  people  worship.’  We  need  not  be  surprised  or  offended 
by  the  insolent  levity  with  which  the  profligate  imperial  philosopher  places 
the  religion  of  Serapis  on  a  level  with  that  of  Christ,  while,  through  the 
numerous  misrepresentations  so  obvious  in  these  sentences,  one  important 
truth  may  be  descried.  They  manifestly  prove,  that,  within  a  hundred 
years  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  worshippers  formed  at  least  an 
important  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  unfair  from  this  record  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
as  numerous  as  those  who  remained  attached  to  the  indigenous  super¬ 
stitions. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  importance  we 
should  attach  to  the  early  prosperity  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  Eastern 
world  had  been  transferred  from  the  schools  of  Greece  to  those  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Not  that  Athens  was  entirely  abandoned  by  disputants,  or  even 
by  philosophers ;  but  the  uncertain  renown  which  it  still  maintained  was 
surpassed  by  the  splendid  institutions  of  a  city,  whose  literary  triumph 
was  preceded,  and  perhaps  occasioned,  by  its  commercial  superiorit}^. 
The  early  Christians  felt  the  necessity  of  education,  though  they  differed 
as  to  its  proper  limits  and  object.  We  are  told  that  St.  John  erected  a 
school  at  Ephesus,  and  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  even  that  St.  Mark 
originally  established  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria*.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  schools,  by  whomsoever  established,  were  useful  in 
the  propagation  of  religion  ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  of  them  produced 
any  persons  of  great  literary  merit.  Fantsenus  a  convert  from  stoicism, 
who  flourished  about  180,  a.d.,  directed  and  adorned  for  several  years  that 
of  Alexandria.  He  resigned  his  office  in  190,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
serve  his  religion  as  a  missionary.  His  exertions  were  directed,  with 
what  success  we  know  not,  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  Nilef.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Clemens,  commonly  called  the  Alexandrian,  and  Clemens 
by  the  celebrated  Origen,  whose  fame,  however,  belongs  to  the  third  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  these  learned  Christians 
being  tinctured  with  certain  philosophical  notions  which  they  were  desirous 
to  reconcile  with  the  Gospel,  and  influenced  by  the  society  of  those  pro- 


*  Schmidius  de  Schol.  Catech.  Alex.  Jerom.  de  Vir.  illust.  c.  36. 

-j-  From  Euseb.  Ii.  E.  1.  v.  c.  10,  and  Orig.  Epist.  1.  vi.  c.  19,  Le  Clerc  infers  that  Pan- 
tsenus  resumed  his  scholastic  office  after  his  return  from  Ethiopia  (India),  vol.  i.  p.  757 
(ad  ann.  179).  Lardner  fixes  the  earliest  date  of  his  return  in  192.  (p.  ii.  c.  *21.)  St. 
Jerome  (deVir.  Ill.  c.  36)  relates  that  Fantsenus  found,  ‘  that  the  Apostle  Bartholomew 
had  already  preached  in  those  regions  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  brought  back  to  Alexandria,  written  in  Hebrew,5 
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fessing  them,  have  very  frequently  distorted  and  discoloured  the  features 
of  their  religion. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  of  Carthage  was  already 
growing  into  eminence  ;  but  we  shall  not  at  present  do  more  than  notice 
its  existence. 


Chapter  II. 

On  the  Numbers ,  Discipline ,  Doctrine ,  and  Morality  of  the  Primitive  Church . 

(1.)  General  view  of  the  extent  of  the  Church — Facility  of  intercourse  favourable  to  Christianity — 
Other  circumstances — Miraculous  claims  of  the  Church — To  what  limits  they  ought  to  be 
confined.  (2.)  Government  of  the  Primitive  Church — During  the  time  of  the  Apostles — After 
their  Death — Deacons — Distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity — Earliest  form  of  Episcopal  Government 
— Independence  of  the  first  Churches — Institution  of  Synods — Their  character  and  uses — The 
evil  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  them — Metropolitans — Excommunication — Supposed  commu¬ 
nity  of  property — Ceremonies  of  religion — Feasts  and  fasts — Schools.  (3.)  Creeds — The  Apostles’ 
Creed— Baptism — The  Eucharist — The  Agapse.  (4.)  Morality  of  the  first  Christians — Testimonies 
of  St.  Clement — Pliny — Bardesanes — Chastity — Exposure  of  infants — Charity — The  earliest  con¬ 
verts  among  the  lower  orders — The  progress  of  the  faith  was  upwards — Testimony  of  Lucian  in 
history  of  Peregrinus — Suffering  courage. 

(1.)  From  a  review  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  that  before  the 
year  200,  a.d,,  the  religion  of  Christ  had  penetrated  into  most  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  very  widely  diffused  in  many.  By 
one  of  those  dispositions  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  is 
not  given  us  perfectly  to  comprehend,  the  people  to  which  the  faith  was 
immediately  addressed,  was  that  which  was  most  reluctant  to  receive  it  ; 
indeed,  its  earliest  and  bitterest  enemies  *,  wherever  it  presented  itself, 
wereJewst;  but  heaven  protected  its  weakness,  and  proved  its  legiti¬ 
macy,  and  avenged  its  sufferings,  by  executing  on  its  first  persecutor  the 
severest  chastisement  ever  inflicted  on  any  nation. 

During  the  few  first  years  of  Christianity,  the  most  flourishing  Church 
was,  undoubtedly,  that  of  Antioch  ;  until,  in  the  wider  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  surpassed  by  the  superior  populousness  of  Home  and 
Alexandria. 

From  Syria  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  throughout  the  rich  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Christians,  and  we  find  their  establishment  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  Greece.  From  the  cities,  in  each  instance,  the  religion 
was  silently  derived  and  distributed  among  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  and  hamlets,  purifying  morality,  and  infusing  hope  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  thus  every  Church  was  surrounded  by  a  little  circle  of  believers, 
which  gradually  enlarged,  according  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  centre. 

The  earliest  converts  were  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  which  will  account  as  well  for  their  numbers  as  for  their 

*  Less  so,  however,  at  Alexandria  than  in  Greece  and  Asia,  which  v/e  may  attribute, 
not  so  much  to  any  general  disposition  in  that  people  to  engraft  foreign  superstitions  on 
their  national  worship  (See  Dr.  Burton,  Bamp.  Lect.  iii.),  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Jews  were  much  more  enlightened  by  Greek  literature  and  Platonic  philosophy  than, 
the  rest  of  their  race.  It  was  also  another  and  principal  cause  of  their  greater  moderation, 
that  they  had  been  allowed  to  build  for  themselves  a  temple  at  Leontopolis,  near  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  tended  to  disconnect  them  from  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  soften  their  pre¬ 
judices. 

f  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist,  cent.  i.  p.  i,  ch.  5. 
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obscurity,  and  the  little  mention  that  is  made  of  them  by  contemporary 
writers. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  consideration  of  the  various  human 
causes  which  may  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  our  religion  *,  nor  of 
the  many  impediments  which  have  been  opposed  to  it.  Instances  of  both 
will  frequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  some 
of  the  former  in  the  present  chapter.  It  would  neither  be  wise  nor  con¬ 
sistent  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  assert  that  Providence,  which  conde¬ 
scends  to  effect  its  other  earthly  purposes  by  the  agency  of  man,  has 
wholly  neglected  such  means  in  effecting  its  great  purpose,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity. 

A  very  general  facility  of  intercourse,  rendered  still  easier  by  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  Greek  language  through  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  which  was  universal  in  the  West,  prevailed 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  ;  for  the  conquerors  well  knew  that  without 
great  rapidity  of  communication  by  sea  and  by  land,  so  vast  a  compound 
of  discordant  materials  could  not  long  be  held  together  in  one  mass.  This 
was  the  most  beneficial  result  of  their  political  speculations ;  and  hence  pro¬ 
ceeded  their  great  diligence  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  the  construction 
of  bridges.  The  means  which  were  intended  to  advance  the  progress  of 
armies,  and  perpetuate  the  duration  of  slavery,  were  also  converted  to  the 
more  honourable  purposes  of  commerce  and  civilization  ;  and  more  than 
that,  they  were  made  serviceable  to  an  end  which  was  least  of  all  contem¬ 
plated  by  their  authors,  when  they  became  instrumental  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  But  they  speedily  became  so  ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  weak  were  enabled  to  obtain  support  from  the  more  powerful,  the  poor 
from  the  more  wealthy,  the  ignorant  from  the  more  enlightened  brethren ; 
that  the  churches  in  distant  provinces  could  maintain  an  easy  and  rapid 
intercourse;  that  the  East  could  send  missionaries  to  the  West;  and  the 
more  recent  converts  hold  fearless  correspondence  with  the  establishments 
of  the  Apostles  f.  The  devoted  zeal  of  the  primitive  missionaries,  the 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  their  converts,  and  the  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  are  universally  admitted.  By  these  and  similar  considerations 
we  are  led  to  believe,  that,  at  least  throughout  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  a  respectable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  were  Christians,  even  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century^ ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  for  supposing  our  religion  to  have 
been  already  so  firmly  rooted  in  those  parts,  that  its  extirpation  by  any 
domestic  persecutor  would  even  then  have  been  wholly  impossible.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion  ;  if  true,  it  is  an  important  service  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  it  from  the  fair  examination  of  such  imperfect  records  as  remain  to 
us ;  for  infidel  writers  are  fond  of  insinuating  that  Christianity  emanated 
from  the  court  of  Constantine,  and  had  nowhere  assumed  any  permanent 


*  Le  Clerc  (ad  ann.  102-3)  ascribes  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  during  the 
second  century  to  four  causes  :  (1.)  some  remaining  miracles  performed  by  the  last  disciples 
of  the  Apostles  ;  (2.)  open  confutation  of  heathenism  by  Christian  apologists ;  (3.)  the 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  ;  (4.)  the  morals  of  the  Christians.  Others  might  be  added,  but 
these  were  unquestionably  among  the  principal. 

f  As  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by  a 
Greek  missionary,  Pothinus,  and  continued  in  correspondence  with  the  Churches  of  Asia. 

|  The  great  number  of  councils  assembled  about  the  years  195  and  196,  on  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  Easter,  proves,  as  Tillemont  (vol.  iii.  p.114  )  observes,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Church  :  it  proves  also  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  authority  of  Tertullian  has  persuaded  that 
historian  that  the  Christians  formed  at  that  time  almost  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
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or  consistent  form  until  its  character  was  fixed  and  its  stability  decided  by 
the  policy  of  an  emperor. 

In  order  to  rest  on  ground  which  will  not  be  disputed,  we  have  been 
contented  to  seek  our  proofs  of  the  early  strength  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  Christianity  in  the  ordinary  records  of  history,  made  Miraculous 
probable  by  natural  circumstances  and  human  operation.  claims. 
But  we  should  treat  the  subject  imperfectly  if  we  were 
to  make  no  mention  of  those  higher  powers  which  have  been  so  generally 
claimed  for  the  primitive  Church,  not  merely  through  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  at  such  moments  as  seemed  fit  to  His  omniscience, 
but  as  a  gift  confided  by  the  Most  High  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  his 
ministers  on  earth,  and  placed  through  a  succession  of  ages,  at  their  un¬ 
controlled  disposition.  The  chain  of  historical  evidence  on  which  this 
claim  rests  is  continued  from  the  days  of  St.  Irenaeus  to  those  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  (and  even  much  later)  with  much  uniformity  of  confident  assertion 
and  glaring  improbability  ;  it  is  interwoven  in  inseparable  folds  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  records,  and  the  links  which  compose  it 
so  strongly  resemble  each  other  both  in  material  and  manufacture,  that  it 
appears  absolutely  impossible  to  break  the  succession,  or  to  distinguish 
which  of  the  portions  were  fabricated  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  by 
the  impiety  of  man *  *.  Various  writers  have  assigned  various  periods  to 
the  cessation  of  supernatural  aids ;  but  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  rather  guided  by  their  own  views  of  probability,  than  by  critical 
examination  of  evidence  ;  which  would  have  led  them  equally  to  receive 
or  equally  to  reject  the  claims  of  every  age,  excepting  the  first.  The 
powers  which  were  undoubtedly  communicated  by  the  Apostles  to  some 
of  their  immediate  successors  probably  continued  to  enlighten  and  distin¬ 
guish  those  holy  persons  to  the  end  of  their  ministry,  and  were  eminently 
serviceable  in  the  foundation  of  the  faithf  ;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  opinion]:. 


*  The  performance  of  a  pretended  miracle  for  the  purpose  of  delusion  is  the  highest 
imaginable  impiety,  and  the  deliberate  propagation  of  accounts  of  such  performances, 
with  knowledge  of  their  character,  is  not  far  short  of  it.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  impute 
this  guilt  to  all  the  ancient  Christian  retailers  of  miraculous  stories, — far  from  it ; — cre¬ 
dulity  is  the  weakness  of  some  minds,  as  mendacity  is  the  vice  of  others  ;  and  the  former 
of  these  qualities,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  latter,  has  characterised  some  Eastern 
nations  in  every  age.  And  we  should  recollect  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
fabrication  of  most  of  the  tales  which  stain  ecclesiastical  history,  and  for  the  example 
which  led  to  them  all. 

*t*  Mosh.  Hist.  Gen.  c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  4. 

$  On  such  a  question  as  this  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  authorities  ;  and  unhappily  we  have 
here  no  space  for  full  developement  of  our  reasons.  We  must  be  contented,  then,  to 
say,  that  the  argument  by  which  we  are  principally  moved  is  this :  miracles  become  im¬ 
probable  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  we  consider  that 
through  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  and  those,  their  contemporaries,  to  whom 
similar  power  was  vouchsafed,  some  of  whom  may  have  survived  them  forty  or  fifty  years, 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  was  so  firmly  established  as  to  remove  the  neces~ 
sity  of  the  further  continuance  of  that  power  to  it.  The  facts  which  have  chiefly  decided 
us  are  the  following  : — In  the  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and  those  immediately 
succeeding,  we  read  nothing  respecting  apostles,  prophets,  interpreters,  or  other  inspired 
and  extraordinarily  gifted  ministers  :  we  have  no  record  of  the  perpetuation  of  any  office 
in  the  ministry  which  in  its  nature  and  name  included  the  certainty  of  inspiration  and 
miraculous  powers.  Again,  the  fathers  who  succeeded  them,  those  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  when  they  speak  of  the  existence  of  such  powers,  confine  themselves  to 
the  use  of  general  language ;  they  seldom  specify  an  instance  of  their  application  ;  and 
when  they  do  so,  it  may  usually  be  classed  in  that  description  of  miracles  which  is  most 
liable  to  misrepresentation  or  mistake  ;  such  as  the  healing  of  diseases,  or  the  expulsion 
of  demons.  Add  to  these  and  similar  considerations  that  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  historical  impossibility  of  assigning  any  period  for  the  cessation  of  such  gifts  in 
the  Church,  if  we  once  exceed  the  barrier  which_  the  infallibility  of  the  inspired  writers 
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that  after  their  departure  the  possession  of  miraculous  aids  was  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  Church  as  a  community,  or  to  any  individuals  as  its 
ministers.  All  miracles  which  are  related  to  have  taken  place  after  that 
period  must  be  separately  subjected  to  the  usual  tests* * * * §,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  according  to  the  degrees  of  evidence  and 
probability.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  intending  to  assert  that 
Providence,  at  the  same  time,  withheld  His  occasional  assistance  from  His 
faithful  and  afflicted  servants ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  observe  generally, 
that  the  accounts  of  His  interposition  which  we  should  receive  with  the 
least  suspicion  are  those  which  describe  the  supernatural  support  afforded 
to  missionaries  in  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  labours. 

(2.)  We  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and,  in  this  inquiry,  we  shall  discover 

Church  no  marks  of  a  loose  and  passing  superstition,  but,  on  the 
government.  contrary,  the  surest  prognostics  of  vigour  and  immortality. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  make  it  necessary,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what  is  his¬ 
torically  known  and  what  is  plausibly  conjectured  ;  for  it  is  from  the 
confusion  of  facts  with  probabilities  that  most  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
question  have  arisen.  In  the  first  place  it  is  certain,  that,  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  early  Churches  attained  a  definite  shape  and 
consistency,  and  assumed  a  permanent  form  of  discipline;  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  deprived  therm  of  the  more 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  left  them,  under  God’s 
especial  care  and  providence,  to  the  uninspired  direction  of  mere  men  ; 
so  soon  had  every  Church,  respecting  which  we  possess  any  distinct  infor¬ 
mation,  adopted  the  Episcopal  form  of  government.  The  probable  nature 
of  that  government  we  shall  describe  presently  ;  but  here  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  undisputed  fact,  that  the  religious  communities  of  the 
Christian  world  universally  admitted  the  superintendence  of  ministers, 
called  bishops,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century f.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  equally  true,  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  Apostles  have  left 
any  express  and  positive  ordinances  for  the  administration  of  the  Church  J; 
desiring,  perhaps,  that  that  which  was  intended  for  every  age  and 
condition  of  man,  to  be  the  associate  and  guardian  of  every  form  of  civil 
government,  should  have  the  means  of  accommodating  its  external  and 
earthly  shape  to  the  various  modifications  of  human  polity.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  the  earliest  government  of  the  first  Christian  society,  that  of 
Jerusalem,  not  the  elders  only,  but  the  ‘  whole  Church’§  were  associated 


has,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  marked  out. — See  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  xcvi.  102.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  one  most  important  consideration  which  we  should  always  hear  in 
mind — that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  question . 

*  Thus,  when  fairly  tried  by  these  tests,  the  once  popular  miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Legion  appears  at  length  to  have  fallen  into  universal  discredit.  One  or  two  others  will 
he  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  work. — Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  c.  ii.  p.  i.,  ch.  1. 

-j-  To  save  the  space  which  would  be  occupied  by  an  accumulation  of  authorities,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  perhaps,  to  remind  our  readers,  that  this  fact  is  admitted  by  Gibbon  in  his  15th  chapter. 

+  See  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  2.  and  the  translator’s  impartial  note.  Also  Dis- 
nage,  tom.  i.  liv.  i.  c.  8.  Principles  are  given,  but  no  specific  rules  (Hinds’  Early  Church, 
vol.  ii.  p.  100).  After  all,  no  form  of  Church  government  now  exists,  or  could  exist, 
accurately  framed  on  the  model  of  the  earliest,  since  that  was  regulated  by  an  inspired 
ministry,  and  enlightened  by  extraordinary  gifts.  The  government  which  immediately 
followed  that  earliest  was  episcopal. 

§  Acts  xv.  2,  4,  22,  23,  &c. — still,  of  course,  with  some  degree  of  subjection  to  apos¬ 
tolical  authority.  This,  according  to  Mosheim  (c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  2.),  was  the  model  of  all  the 
primitive  churches. 
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with  the  Apostles :  and  it  is  even  certain  that  the  terms  bishop  and 
elder  or  presbyter  were,  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  short  period, 
sometimes  used  synonimously*,  and  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  same 
order  in  the  ministry.  From  the  comparison  of  these  facts  it  seems  na¬ 
tural  to  draw  the  following-  conclusions, — that  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  they  were  themselves  the  directors,  or  at  least  the  presidents  of 
the  Church ;  that,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  earth,  it  was  not  necessary, 
in  all  cases,  to  subject  the  infant  societies  to  the  delegated  authority  of  a 
single  superintendent,  though  the  instances  of  Titus  and  Timothy  clearly 
prove  that  it  was  sometimes  done ;  and  that,  as  they  were  severally  removed 
from  the  world,  some  distinguished  brother  was  in  each  instance  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed,  not  indeed  to  the  name  and  inspiration,  but  to  the 
ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  blessed  Teacher  who  had  founded  the  Church. 
The  concurrence  of  ancient  records  confirms  this  last  conclusion  ;  the 
earliest  Church  historians  j*  enumerate  the  first  bishops  of  the  Churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and 
trace  them  in  each  case  from  the  Apostles.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  most  of  the 
considerable  Churches  had  gradually  fallen  under  the  presidency  of  a 
single  person  entitled  Bishop  ;  and  that,  after  that  event,  there  were  cer¬ 
tainly  none  which  did  not  speedily  follow  the  same  name  and  system  of 
administration. 

Again,  for  the  first  thirty  years,  perhaps  somewhat  longer,  after  the  as¬ 
cension  of  Christ,  the  labours  of  the  apostles  were  aided  by 
certain  ministers  entitled  Prophets who  were  gifted  with  occa-  Prophets, 
sional  inspiration,  and  taught  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  order  of  teachers  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church  when 
their  office  became  no  longer  necessary  for  its  advancement,  and  it 


*  Theodoret  (Com.  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1.),  a  Father  of  the  fourth  century,  admits  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  circumstance  as  follows  : — ‘  The  same  persons  were  anciently  called  both 
bishops  and  presbyters,  while  those  which  are  now  called  bishops  were  called  apostles  ; 
but,  shortly  afterwards,  the  name  of  apostles  was  appropriated  to  those  who  were  apostles 
indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to  those  before  called  apostles.’  (See  also 
a  passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  cited  by  Amalarius  and  Bingham.)  Whatever  value  we 
may  attach  to  this  explanation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  bishops  began  very  early  to  assume 
the  title  of  {  successors  of  the  apostles,’  which  we  find  to  have  been  done  by  Firmilian, 
Cyprian,  and  other  bishops  of  Carthage.  See  Bingham’s  Church  Antiq.,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  Le 
Clerc,  ad  ann.  44.  (vol.  i.  p.  358),  and  ann.  47  (vol.  i.  p.  449),  places  the  general  institu¬ 
tion  of  elders  in  the  year  47.  Bingham  (b.  ii.  c.  19.)  and  others,  admitting  the  confusion 
of  names,  would  still  persuade  us  that  there  was  no  identity  of  office.  Bishop  Pearson 
(Vindic.  Ignatianse)  is  of  opinion  that,  in  some  churches,  there  were  bishops  and  not 
presbyters ;  in  others,  presbyters  and  not  bishops — a  plausible  opinion,  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  assertions  of  Clemens  and  Epiphanius,  that  in  some  churches  there  were  bishops 
and  deacons,  in  others  only  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  but  that  the  larger  communities  had 
all  the  three  orders.  Mosheim,  however,  considers  ‘the  two  terms  as  undoubtedly  applied 
to  the  same  order  of  men,’  (c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  2.) ;  and  such  is  the  plain  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  passages. — See  Hinds’  Early  Prog.  Christ.,  vol.  i.  p.  349,  &c. 

f  Hegesippus  and  Eusebius.  £  It  is  highly  probable,’  says  Mosheim,  (c.  1.  p.  ii.  ch. 
2.)  ‘  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  grown  considerably  numerous,  and  deprived  of  the 
ministers  and  the  apostles,  who  were  gone  to  instruct  other  nations,  was  the  first  which 
chose  a  president  or  bishop  :  and  it  is  no  less  probable  that  the  other  churches  followed, 
by  degrees,  such  a  respectable  example.’  And  it  is  certain  that,  in  at  least  two  instances, 
such  presidents  were  appointed  by  an  apostle.  The  Church  of  Corinth  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  only  exception.  Till  the  date  of  St.  Clement’s  Epistle  (ch.  47.)  its  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  clearly  presbyterial,  and  we  do  not  learn  the  exact  moment  of  the  change. — 
See  Hinds’  Early  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  and  Bingham,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

f  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  20,  &c. ;  Ephes.  iv.  11.  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Const. 
Saec.  1.  s,  xl.  and  Gen.  Hist.  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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appears  wholly  to  have  ceased  before  the  end  of  the  century,  at  which 
period,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ecclesiastical  government  univer¬ 
sally  asumed  that  durable  shape  which  has  been  perpetuated,  and,  with 
certain  variations,  generally  adopted  through  every  age  of  Christianity. 
We  have  yet  made  no  mention  of  the  deacons, who  were  the  third  order- 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  word  deacon  ( bicucovo ?) 

Deacons,  means  minister,  and  in  that  sense  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  office  of  the  Apostles;  but  in  a  general  sense  only, 
since  we  are  assured  * * * §  that  the  diaconal  order  was  distinct,  and  instituted 
for  a  specific  purpose.  However  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  the  office  of  the  deacons  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  ministry  of 
the  table,  since  we  read  that  Stephen  disputed  publicly  on  the  Christian 
truth  with  irresistible  wisdom  and  spirit ;  and,  moreover,  that  ‘  he  did 
great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.’  It  is  equally  clear  that 
attendance  on  the  poor  was  for  several  centuries  attached  to  it ;  even  after 
the  office  of  treasurer  was  held  by  the  bishop,  the  portion  destined  to 
charitable  relief  continued  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  deacon.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  the  earliest 
Church.  Ignatius  speaks  of  them  with  high  respect,  and,  in  one  placet, 
calls  them  ‘  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ.’  Tertullian  distinguishes 
them  from  the  laity,  together  with  bishops  and  presbyters.  Cyprian  asserts 
that  the  Apostles  appointed  them  as  ‘  ministers  of  their  episcopacy  and 
Church/  By  the  Nicene  Council  they  are  designated  as  servants  (virypercu') 
of  the  bishop.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone, 
without  any  imposition  of  hands  by  presbyters  ;  that  in  some  Churches  they 
were  admitted  to  read  the  gospel,  and  that  they  universally  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Eucharist,  without  any  share  in  its  consecration.  Their 
early  acknowledgment  as  members  of  the  ministry  is  proved  by  their  occa¬ 
sional  presence  in  the  original  synods  of  the  clergy!. 

The  origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Bingham§  is  of  opinion  that  it 
Clergy  and  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  Church  in 
Laity.  its  earliest  days.  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ||  has  ex¬ 
pressly  declared,  ‘  that  St.  John,  after  his  return  from 
Patmos,  ordained  bishops,  and  appointed  such  men  for  clerical  ministers 
as  were  signified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.’  If  the  persons  here  mentioned  were 
actually  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  ministry,  the  reality  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  distinction  might  with  greater  assurance  plead  apostolic 
authority ;  but  this  does  not  positively  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  order  is  so  commonly  mentioned  by  the  early 
Fathers,  not  by  Cyprian  only,  but  by  his  predecessors  Tertullian  and 
Origen,  and  so  invariably  treated  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian 
system,  that  if  its  origin  was  not  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  system, 


*  Acts  vi. 

f  Ignat.  Ep.,  adTrale.  Tertullian  de  Juge,  c.  11.  Cyprian,  Epist.  65.  (ad  Rogatian) 
Cone.  Nic.  c.  18. 

+  On  this  subject  consult  Bingham,  Ch.  Antiq.,  b.  ii.  ch.  20.  The  deaconesses,  of 
whom  we  read  in  early  Church  History,  may  probably  have  been  widows  appointed,  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  ministry  from  scandal  and  calumny,  to  superintend  the 
charitable  distribution  made  to  the  female  portion  of  the  poor. 

§  Eccles.  Antiq.,  b.  i.  ch.  5. 

||  Ap.Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.iii.,  C.  23 .  tcX^Mzvuyz  <rt  va  xXvgwtrwv  ruv  utto  rov  Tlvzvp&roi  tr/ipunio- 
f/,ivav. 

•r  This  writer  goes  so  far  as  severely  to  censure  certain  heretics  for  following  the 
contrary  practice. 
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it  was  at  least  unrecorded  and  immemorial.  The  fairest  supposition  re¬ 
specting  this  question  appears  to  be,  that  the  first  converts,  those  who 
spread  the  earliest  tidings  of  redemption  before  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  quitted  Judaea,  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  name,  and  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  indiscriminately.  But  it  seems  equally  certain, 
that  this  commission  was  of  very  short  duration  ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
in  any  place  converts  were  found  sufficient  to  form  a  society  or  church, 
a  bishop  or  presbyter  * * * §  was  ordained  for  life  to  minister  to  them,  The  act 
of  ordination  established  the  distinction  of  which  we  are  treating. 

According  to  the  earliest  form  of  Episcopal  government  it  would  appear 
that  the  bishop  possessed  little,  if  any,  power  in  matters  of  discipline, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  presbyters  ;  that  the  council  pos¬ 
sessed  no  sort  of  power  except  in  conjunction  with  himf;  and  that,  in  affairs 
strictly  spiritual,  as  the  ordination  j  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  especially  that  of  baptism  §,  he  acted  as  some 
think  with  original,  and  certainly  with  independent  authority.  His  office 
was  for  life,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  were  committed  to  his  care  and 
dispensation.  Of  most  of  the  apostolical  churches,  the  first  bishops  were 
appointed  by  the  apostles  ;  of  those  not  apostolical,  the  first  presidents 
were  probably  the  missionaries  who  founded  them  ;  but,  on  their  death, 
the  choice  of  a  successor  devolved  on  the  members  of  the  society.  In  this 
election  the  people  had  an  equal  share  with  the  presbyters  and  inferior 
clergy,  without  exception  or  distinction  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  their  right  in 
this  matter  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  judicial  and  elective ||.  This 
appointment  was  final,  requiring  no  confirmation  from  the  civil  power  or 
any  superior  prelate  ;  and  thus,  in  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs, 
every  church  was  essentially  independent  of  every  other. 

The  Churches,  thus  constituted  and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  federa¬ 
tive  body  of  independent  religious  communities,  dispersed  through  the 


*  See  Epiphan.  Hseres.  75  ;  iErian.  n.  5,  as  referred  to  by  Bingham. 

|  We  refer  to  the  passages  from  the  Councils  of  Laodicea,  Arles,  and  Toledo,  from 
Ignatius’s  Epistles  and  the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  Ambrose,  collected  by  Bingham,  b.  ii.  ch.  3. 

|  It  appears  probable  (notwithstanding  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  in  his 
commission  to  Titus,  i.  5.)  that,  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  even  in  the  earliest  church, 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  performed  by  certain  presbyters,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop;  but  the  consecration  to  the  ministry  was  the  act  of  the  bishop  only,  through  the 
power  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  apostles,  and  at  no  time  claimed  by  any  in¬ 
ferior  order  in  the  church.  When  Jerome  (Dissert.  85  ad  Evagr.)  and  Chrysostom,  in 
the  fourth  century  (Horn.  2  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8),  are  endeavouring  to  exalt  presbyterial  almost 
to  the  level  of  episcopal  authority,  they  agree  in  considering  the  power  of  ordination  as 
constituting  the  grand,  and,  as  they  assert,  the  only  distinction.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  power  of  preaching  was  originally  confined  to  the  bishops,  and  from  them  derived,  and 
by  their  permission  exercised,  by  the  inferior  clergy ;  the  reasons  adduced  for  this  opinion 
are  plausible,  though  not,  perhaps,  conclusive. — Bingham’s  Church  Antiq.,  b.  ii.  ch.  3. 

§  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  (c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  4.  sec.  7  and  8.)  When  the  bishop  extended  the 
rite  of  baptism  to  presbyters  and  suffragan  bishops  (Chorepiscopi),  he  still  reserved  to 
himself  the  exclusive  power  of  confirmation . — Bingham’s  Church  Antiq.  c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  4. 

||  This  is  made  very  clear,  from  the  comparison  of  much  contradictory  evidence,  by 
Bingham,  Ch.  Hist.,  b.  iv.  ch.  2.  sec.  2,  3,  4,  &c.  There  were  some  variations  in  the 
mode  of  election,  according  to  times  and  circumstances,  since  no  rule  is  laid  down  in 
Scripture  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  evidence  to  shew  that  no 
bishop  was  ever  obtruded  on  an  orthodox  people  without  their  consent.  Mosheim  (c.  i. 
p.  ii.  ch,  2.)  attributes  a  great  extent  of  general  power  to  the  people,  not  only  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  teachers,  but  in  the  control  of  their  conduct,  and  even  extends  it  to  decision 
on  controverted  points  and  excommunication  of  unworthy  members.  We  are  not  aware 
on  what  authority  he  advances  these  assertions. 
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greater  part  of  the  empire,  in  continual  communication,  and  in  constant 
harmony  with  each  other.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
that  the  first  change  is  perhaps  perceptible  :  as  the  numbers  of  the 
believers  and  the  limits  of  the  faith  were  extended,  some  diversities  in  doc¬ 
trine  or  discipline  would  naturally  grow  up,  which  it  was  not  found  easy 
to  reconcile  except  by  some  description  of  general  assembly.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  first  instances  of  such  assemblies  *  (unless  that  which  was 
summoned  by  the  Apostles  may  be  so  called)  at  this  period.  They  were 
composed,  either  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  these  associated  with  a  party 
of  the  priesthood  ;  those  ministers  presented  themselves  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  respective  societies,*  nor  was  any  superiority  claimed  by  any 
of  them  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  pre-eminence  of  particular  Churches. 
These  councils  were  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synods,  and  seem  at  first 
to  have  been  provincial,  following  in  some  manner  the  political  division  of 
the  empire.  They  had  their  origin  in  Greece — the  land  of  public  assem¬ 
blies  and  popular  institutions,  of  which  the  memory  was  fondly  cherished 
there,  after  the  reality  had  been  lost  in  Roman  despotism.  Their  cha¬ 
racter  was  essentially  popular  ;  the  representatives  of  equal  Churches, 
elected  to  their  sacred  offices  by  the  whole  body  over  which  they  presided, 
assembled  to  deliberate  as  equals  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the 
belief,  since  the  exertion  of  freedom  in  any  one  direction  makes  it  more 
ready  to  act  in  every  other,  that  the  political  emancipation  of  mankind 
was  promoted,  even  thus  early,  by  the  free  and  advancing  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  Churches  were 
conducted  for  some  time  after  the  period  mentioned  by  us ;  and  none  can 
be  conceived  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  faith.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  single  person  protected  each  society  from  internal  dissension — • 
the  electiveness  of  that  governor  rendered  probable  his  merit — the  meeting 
together  of  the  deputies  of  the  Churches,  in  occasional  assemblies,  on 
equal  terms,  taught  the  scattered  members  of  the  faith  that  they  were 
animated  by  one  soul,  and  informed  and  dignified  by  one  spirit.  Some 
evil  will  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  much  good  ;  and  evils  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  have  been  attributed  to  the  necessary  frequency  of  synods.  The 
first  was  an  early  addition  to  the  orders  and  gradations  of  the  hierarchy  ; 
for,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  provincial  Councils  required  the 
control  of  a  President,  the  Bishop  of  the  capital  of  the  province  was 
usually  appointed  to  that  office,  under  the  lofty  title  of  the  Metropolitan^ ; 
from  an  occasional  office  he  presently  assumed  a  permanent  dignity,  and 
his  dignity  was  insufficient  until  it  was  attended  by  authority.  Again,  the 
ecclesiastics  who  composed  them  properly  appeared  there  in  no  other 
character,  than  as  the  deputies  of  their  Churches  ;  but  it  may  sometimes 
have  happened,  that  on  their  return  home  they  individually  assumed  some 
part  of  the  power  which  they  had  possessed  collectively;  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  many  notions  respecting  the  exalted  and  irresistible 
nature  of  episcopal  authority  J,  were  already  floating  about  the  Christian 


*  We  believe  the  view  of  Mosheim  upon  this  subject  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  C.  1. 
p.  i.  ch.  2. 

f  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 

£  The  Epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius  are  the  earliest  writings  which  countenance  such 
claims;  and  they  were  afterwards  more  boldly  advocated  by  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage. 
In  fact,  we  should  remark  that  Ignatius  exalts  the  presbyterial  with  almost  as  much  zeal 
as  the  episcopal  order,  and  that  his  object  was  rather  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  whole 
ministry  than  to  elevate  any  branch  of  it. 
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world,  and  the  Bishop  was  not  likely  to  disclaim  the  homage  which  would, 
occasionally  be  offered  to  him.  But  it  was  not  until  the  habit  of  acting 
in  bodies  made  them  sensible  of  their  common  interest  and  real  power, 
that  they  ventured  to  assert  such  claims,  and  assumed  a  loftier  manner  in 
the  government  of  their  dioceses  ;  so  that,  though  these  synods  were 
doubtless  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Christianity,  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  means  of  corrupting  the  original  humility  of  its  ministers  ; 
and  the  method  which  was  intended  to  promote  only  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  Church,  promoted,  in  some  degree,  the  worldly  consideration  of  the 
order  which  governed  it.  This  change  began  to  show  itself  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  at  this  period,  we  find 
the  first  complaints  of  the  incipient  corruption  of  the  clergy* * * §.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increased  authority  and 
influence  of  the  hierarchy  was  highly  serviceable  to  the  whole  body  in 
periods  of  danger  and  persecution,  and  that  in  those  times  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  exerted  to  excite  the  courage,  and  sustain  the  constancy  of  the 
faithful. 

Excommunication  was  the  oldest  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Doubtless,  every  society  has  the  right  to  expel  its  unworthy  members  ; 
and  this  right  was  of  extreme  use  to  the  first  Christians,  as  it  gave  them 
frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting  to  the  heathen  world  the  scrupulous¬ 
ness  of  their  moral  purity.  But  afterwards  we  know  how  dangerous  an 
engine  it  became  when  wielded  by  weak  or  passionate  individuals,  and 
directed  by  caprice,  or  interest,  or  ambition. 

The  question  has  been  greatly  controverted,  whether  an  absolute  com¬ 
munity  of  property  ever  subsisted  in  the  Church.  That  it  did  so,  is  a 
favourite  opinion  of  some  Roman  Catholic  waiters,  who  would  willingly 
discover,  in  the  first  apostolical  society,  the  model  of  the  monastic  system; 
and  the  same,  to  its  utmost  extent,  has  been  partly  asserted,  and  partly 
insinuated  by  Gibbon.  The  learned  argument  of  Mosheimt  disposes  us 
to  the  contrary  belief ;  and  if  the  words  of  Scripture  in  one  placef  should 
seem  to  prove  that  such  community  did  actually  exist  among  the  original 
converts  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  other 
passages  §,  not  only  that  it  did  not  universally  prevail  as  one  law  of 
the  whole  Church,  but  that  it  gained  no  favour  or  footing  in  the  several 
Churches  which  were  founded  elsewhere.  This  inference  is  generally  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  uninspired  records  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  indeed  obvious 
that  a  society  of  both  sexes,  constituted  on  that  principle,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  a  permanent  existence.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this,  that 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  poorer  brethren,  were  maintained  by 
contributions  perfectly  voluntary,  and  that  a  great  and  general  intercourse 
of  mutual  support  and  charity  prevailed,  as  well  among  the  various 
Churches,  as  among  the  members  of  each. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  had  somewhat  outstripped 
their  primitive  simplicity,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  Some  additions  were  introduced  even  thus  early,  out  of  a  spirit  of 

*  From  the  moment  that  the  interests  of  the  ministers  became  at  all  distinguished  from 
the  interests  of  the  religion,  the  corruption  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  to  have 
begun. 

f  Dissertationes  ad  Hist.  Eccl.  pertinentes,  vol.  ii.  Mosheim’s  object  is  to  prove  that 
St.  Luke  means  community  of  use,  not  of  possession.  Some  suppose  the  passage  in  Acts 
v.  4  to  be  at  variance  with  that  opinion. 

£  Acts  iv.  32,  34,  35. 

§  Acts  v.  4.  ‘  After  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?’ 
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conciliation  with  the  various  forms  of  Paganism  which  were  beginning 
gradually  to  melt  into  Christianity ;  but  they  were  seemingly  different  in 
different  countries ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  very  important,  to 
detect  them  with  certainty,  or  to  enumerate  them  with  confidence.  We 
shall,  probably,  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future  period,  when  we  shall 
have  stronger  light  to  guide  us. 

The  first  Christians  were  unanimous*  in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  being  that  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead,  for  the 
solemn  celebration  of  public  worship.  This  pious  custom  was  derived 
from  the  example  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  express  appointment 
of  the  Apostles.  On  these  occasions,  portions  of  Scripture  were  publicly 
read  to  the  people  from  the  earliest  age. 

The  two  most  ancient  feasts  of  the  Church  were  in  honour  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  a  period 
when  belief  must  almost  have  amounted  to  knowledge,  the  first  Christians, 
the  companions  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  him¬ 
self,  were  so  seriously  and  practically  earnest  in  their  belief,  and  so  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  generality  of  that  belief,  in  the  truth  of  those  two  mighty 
miracles,  which  have  presented,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
sceptical  inquirers  of  after  ages,  as  to  establish  their  two  first  festivals  in 
solemn  commemoration  of  them. 

We  find  no  mention  of  any  public  fast,  except  on  the  day  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  superstitious  multiplication  of  such  acts  of  mistaken  devotion 
was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

Christian  schools  existed  in  the  second  century,  as  well  at  Rome,  Ephesus, 
and  Smyrnaf,  as  at  Alexandria ;  they  were  conducted  on  the  model 
of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  even  the  terms,  by  which  the  different 
classes  of  the  faithful  were  designated,  were  borrowed  from  these  latter. 
There  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  no  costume  peculiar  to  the  ministers  of 
religion.  The  bishops  usually  adopted  the  garb  of  the  heathen  phi¬ 
losophers. 

t  (3.)  The  first  Christians  used  no  written  Creed  ;  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  was  held  necessary  for  salvation,  was  delivered  to 
Creeds.  children  or  converts  by  word  of  mouth,  and  entrusted  to  their 
memory.  Moreover,  in  the  several  independent  Churches, 
the  rule  of  faith  was  liable  to  some  slight  changes,  according  to  the  opinion 
and  discretion  of  the  Bishop  presiding  in  each.  Hence  it  arose,  that  when 
the  creeds  of  those  numerous  communities  came  at  length  to  be  written  and 
compared  together,  they  were  found  to  contain  some  variations  ;  this  was 
natural  and  necessary ;  but  when  we  add  that  those  variations  were  for  the 
most  part  merely  verbal,  and  in  no  instance  involved  any  question  of 
essential  importance,  we  advance  a  truth  which  will  seem  strange  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  angry  disputations  of  later  ages.  But  the  fact 
is  easily  accounted  for, — the  earliest  pastors  of  the  Church  drew  their 
belief  from  the  Scripture  itself,  as  delivered  to  them  by  writing  or  preach¬ 
ing  J,  and  they  were  contented  to  express  that  belief  in  the  language  of 


*  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  1.  i.  p.  ii.  c.  4. 

f  Iren,  ad  Florinum,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  v.  c.  20.  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  3. 
t  It  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Eusebius  (E.  H.  book  iii.  c.  24)  that  the  four  gospels  were 
collected  during  the  life  of  St.  John,  and  that  the  three  received  the  approbation  of  that 
apostle.  And  though  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  period  in  which 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  received  as  the 
rule  of  faith  in  every  Christian  society.  Mosh.  c.  1.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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Scripture.  They  were  not  curious  to  investigate  that  which  is  not  clearly 
revealed,  but  they  adhered  firmly  and  faithfully  to  that  which  they  knew 
to  be  true ;  therefore  their  variations  were  without  schism  and  their  diffe¬ 
rences  without  acrimony.  The  creed  which  was  first  adopted,  and  that 
perhaps  in  the  very  earliest  age,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  that  which 
is  now1  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  from 
the  fourth  century  downwards,  that  it  was  actually  the  production  of  those 
blessed  persons  assembled  for  that  purpose  ;  our  evidence* * * §  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  that  fact,  and  some  writersf  very  confidently  reject  it. 
But  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  our  assurance  that  the  form  of  faith 
which  we  still  repeat  and  inculcate  was  in  use  and  honour  in  the  very 
early  propagation  of  our  religion. 

The  sacraments  of  the  primitive  Church  were  two — those  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  ceremony  of  immersion  (the  oldest  form  of 
baptism)  was  performed  in  the  name  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity ; 
it  was  believed  to  be  attended  by  the  remission  of  original  sin,  and  the 
entire  regeneration  of  the  infant  or  convert,  by  the  passage  from  the  land 
of  bondage  into  the  kingdom  of  salvation.  A  great  proportion  of  those 
baptized  in  the  first  ages  were,  of  course,  adults,  and  since  the  Church 
was  then  scrupulous  to  admit  none  among  its  members,  excepting  those 
whose  sincere  repentance  gave  promise  of  a  holy  life  J,  the  administration 
of  that  sacrament  was  in  some  sense  accompanied  by  the  remission,  not 
only  of  the  sin  from  Adam,  but  of  all  sin  that  had  been  previously  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  proselyte—that  is  to  say,  such  absolution  was  given  to  the 
repentance  necessary  for  admission  into  Christ’s  Church.  In  after  ages, 
by  an  error  common  in  the  growth  of  superstition,  the  efficacy  inherent  in 
the  repentance  was  attributed  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  act  which  washed 
away  the  inherited  corruption  of  nature  was  supposed  to  secure  a  general 
impunity,  even  for  unrepented  offences.  But  this  double  delusion  gained 
very  little  ground  during  the  two  first  centuries. 

The  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  originally  accom¬ 
panied  by  meetings  which  somewhat  partook  of  a  hospitable,  or  at  least 
of  a  charitable  character,  and  were  called  Agapae  or  Feasts  of  Love. 
Every  Christian,  according  to  his  circumstances,  brought  to  the  assembly 
portions  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  things,  as  gifts,  as  it  were,  or  oblations 
to  the  Lord.  Of  the  bread  and  wine  such  as  was  required  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  sacrament  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  alone  §;  its  distribution  was  followed  by  a  frugal  and  serious 
repast.  Undoubtedly,  those  assemblies  acted  not  only  as  excitements  to 
ardent  piety,  but  also  as  bonds  of  strict  religious  union  and  mutual  devo¬ 
tion,  during  the  dark  days  of  terror  and  persecution.  It  was  probably  on 
those  occasions,  more  than  any  other,  that  the  sufferers  rallied  their  scat- 


*  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenaeus  make  no  mention  of  it,  but  they  occasionally  repeat 
some  words  contained  in  it,  which  is  held  as  proof  that  they  knew  it  by  heart. — See  Cent. 
Magdeb.,  cent.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

f  As  Mosheim,  cent.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  3  ;  admitting  however,  (c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  3)  that  the  first 
teachers  inculcated  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostles’  Creed. 

|  1  Whosoever  are  persuaded  that  those  things  are  true  which  are  taught  and  incul¬ 
cated  by  us,  and  engage  to  live  according  to  them,  are  taught  to  pray  to  God,  fasting,  for 
the  remission  of  their  former  sins,  while  we  pray  and  fast  with  them.  Then  they  are  led  by 
us  to  some  place  where  water  is,  and  are  regenerated  even  as  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  ; 
for  they  are  then  immersed  in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  all,  the  Lord  God, 
and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ — Justin  Martyr,  Apol,  i.  ch.  61. 

§  Mosh.,  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  4.  Justin,  Mart.  Ap.  2,  p.  98, 
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tered  ranks,  and  encouraged  each  other,  by  one  solemn  act  of  brotherly 
communion,  to  constancy  in  one  faith  and  association  in  the  same  afflic¬ 
tions.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  as  the  dangers  passed  away  from  the 
Church,  that  more  social  form  *  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  of  eucharistical 
administration  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

(4.)  The  morality  of  the  primitive  Church  is  the  subject  to  which  we 
proceed  with  high  confidence  and  unalloyed  satisfaction — - 

Morality,  for  since,  in  the  various  history  on  which  we  are  entering, 
our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity  will  be 
sometimes  interrupted  by  sighs  for  the  degeneracy  of  its  professors,  it  is 
delightful  to  pause  on  that  period  when  the  faith,  yet  fresh  from  heaven, 
did  really  carry  practice  and  devotion  along  with  it — a  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  birth  of  intestine  persecution,  and  was  unstained  by  the  furious 
contests  of  sectaries ;  which  did  not  witness  the  superstitious  debasement 
of  the  Church,  or  the  vulgar  vices  of  its  ministers,  or  the  burning  passions 
of  its  rulers.  We  are  taught,  indeed,  humbly  to  believe  that  at  some 
future,  and  probably  distant  period,  the  whole  world  will  be  united  in  the 
true  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity ;  but  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  past,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  only  model  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  perfection  is  confined  to  the  two  first  centuries  of  our  faith, 
and  that  it  began  to  fall  off  in  excellence  even  before  the  conclusion  of 
that  period.  But  transient  as  it  was,  we  still  recur  to  it  with  pious  satis¬ 
faction,  and  we  rejoice  both  as  men  and  as  Christians  that  our  nature  has 
been  found  capable  of  such  holy  exaltation,  and  that  our  religion  was  the 
instrument  which  exalted  it. 

Certainly  the  character  of  the  first  Christians,  and  we  are  not  without 
guides  who  make  us  acquainted  with  it,  presents  to  us  a  singular  spec¬ 
tacle  of  virtue  and  piety,  the  more  splendid  as  it  was  surrounded  by  very 
mournful  and  very  general  depravity.  We  cannot  read  either  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  description  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  or 
Origen’s  panegyric  on  that  of  Athens,  without  recognising  a  state  of 
society  and  morality  such  as  all  the  annals  of  paganism  do  not  discover  to 
us,  and  such  as  its  principles  (if  it  had  any  fixed  principles)  could  not 
ever  have  created.  The  following  lines  are  a  quotation  from  the  former. 

4  You  were  all  humble  in  spirit,  nothing  boasting,  subject  rather  than 
subjecting,  giving  rather  than  receiving.  Contented  with  the  food  of  God, 
and  carefully  embracing  his  words,  your  feelings  were  expanded,  and  his 
sufferings  were  before  your  eyes — so  profound  and  beautiful  the  peace  that 
was  given  to  you,  and  so  insatiable  the  desire  of  beneficence.  Every 
division,  every  schism  was  detestable  to  you  ;  you  wept  over  the  failings  of 
your  neighbours ;  you  thought  their  defects  your  own,  and  were  impatient 
after  every  good  work,’  &c. 

It  is  true  that  soon  after  the  period  celebrated  by  this  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion,  some  dissensions  disturbed  the  peace,  and  probably  the  morality,  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth — but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
of  long  duration,  or  left  any  lasting  consequences  behind  them. 

The  above  passage  refers  to  the  Christians  of  Greece ;  and  there  is  a 
sentence  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  already  quoted,  giving  still 
stronger  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Asiatics.  4  They  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty 
of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, — never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny 
a  pledge  committed  to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it.' 


*  Acts  ii.  42.  Mosheim,  1.  c.  Hinds’  Early  Ch.,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  &c. 
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Bardesanes  a  learned  Christian  of  Mesopotamia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  has  the  following1  passage,  preserved  to  us  by 
Eusebius.  ‘  Neither  do  Christians  in  Parthia  indulge  in  polygamy,  though 
they  be  Parthians ;  nor  do  they  marry  their  own  daughters  in  Persia, 
though  Persians.  Among  the  Bactrians  and  the  Gauls,  they  do  not 
commit  adultery  ;  but,  wheresoever  they  are,  they  rise  above  the  evil  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country/  This  is  not  only  a  very  powerful,  but 
almost  an  universal  testimony  in  favour  of  Christian  morality ;  and  there 
are  some  to  whom  its  truth  will  appear  the  less  questionable,  because  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  heretic. 

The  virtue  of  chastity,  which  however  it  may  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  heroic  ages  of  paganism,  was  certainly  little  reputed  in  the  east,  during 
the  more  enlightened  rule  of  philosophy,  was  very  rigidly  cultivated  by 
the  primitive  converts.  This  truth,  which  is  generally  attested  by  the 
passages  above  quoted,  is  made  the  subject  of  peculiar  exultation  by 
Justin  Martyr  f.  But  the  continence  of  the  first  Christians  did  not  dege¬ 
nerate  into  any  superstitious  practice  ;  yet  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the 
ages  immediately  subsequent,  the  simple  principle  of  the  Gospel  began  to 
be  unreasonably  exaggerated  ;  and  somewhat  later  the  progress  of  monas- 
ticism  was  forwarded  by  the  exalted  value  placed  on  that  virtue.  So  that 
excess  of  admiration  blinded  enthusiasts  as  to  its  real  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  led  them  to  invest  it  with  perfections  and  pretensions  which 
were  at  variance  with  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  human  society. 

The  heathen  governments,  even  the  Roman,  in  its  highest  civilization, 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  encouraged,  the  unnatural  practice  of  exposing 
infants — who  in  that  condition  were  left,  as  it  might  happen,  to  perish 
from  cold  or  starvation,  or  preserved  for  the  more  dreadful  fate  of  public 
prostitution.  This  practice  was  held  in  deserved  detestation  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ  J. 

Charity  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  moral  edifice  of  Christianity,  and 
its  earliest  characteristic ;  and  as  this  is  still  the  virtue  by  which  it  is  most 
distinguished,  both  publicly  and  privately,  from  every  false  religion,  so 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  this  of  all  its  excellencies  was  the 
most  efficient  under  Divine  providence  in  its  original  establishment.  Every 
Christian  society  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  its  poorer  members  ; 
and  when  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  were  aided 
by  the  superfluities  of  more  wealthy  brethren  §.  The  same  spirit  which 
‘  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor/  extended  its  provisions  to  their  tem¬ 
poral  necessities  ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  any  reproach  to  our  faith 
that  it  first  addressed  itself,  by  its  peculiar  virtues  as  well  as  precepts,  to 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  we  derive  from  this  very  fact  our  strongest 
argument  against  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  patronage  of 
kings  was  necessary  for  its  establishment:  it  rather  becomes  to  us  matter 
of  pious  exultation  that  its  progress  was  precisely  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  early  converts  were  men  of  low  rank  ; 
and  their  numbers  were  concealed  by  their  obscurity,  until  they  became 
too  powerful  to  dread  persecution.  Every  step  which  they  took  was 
upwards.  Until  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  they  could  scarcely 


*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  1.  iv.,  c.  30. 
t  C.  15.  Apol.  A. 

+  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  A.,  c.  27. 

§  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
desires  them  to  continue  the  custom  established  from  the  beginning,  of  sending  charitable 
contributions  to  all  churches. 
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discover  among  their  thousands  one  learned  man.  From  the  schools 
they  advanced  into  the  senate,  and  from  the  senate  to  the  throne ;  and 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  every  other  office  in  society,  before  they 
attained  the  highest.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  this  fact,  that  we  may 
not  be  misled  ;  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  basis  from  which  the 
pyramid  started  up  was  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  common  people — 
the  spirit  of  the  religion,  and  the  earliest  government  of  the  Church,  was 
popular;  and  it  is  in  its  earliest  history  that  we  find  those  proofs  of 
general  moral  purity  on  which  we  now  dwell  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  the  picture  will  never  again  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  us. 

We  will  make  one  short  extract  from  the  writings  of  a  very  witty  pagan 
of  the  second  century,  which  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Christians  of  that  age.  Lucian,  who  considered  every  form  of  worship 
as  equally  an  object  of  ridicule,  tells  a  story  of  one  Peregrinus,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  country,  Armenia,  for  the  most  horrible  crimes  ; 
who  thence  wandered  into  Palestine,  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christians,  and  affected  to  embrace  it.  Being  a  man  of  talents 
and  education,  he  acquired  great  influence  among  their  illiterate  body ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman  governor, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  being  a  Christian.  In  prison  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  consoled  by  the  pious  charity  of  the  faithful : — 

‘  There  came  Christians,  deputed  from  many  cities  in  Asia,  to  relieve, 
to  encourage,  and  to  comfort  him,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  the 
Christians  exert  on  these  occasions  is  incredible — in  a  word,  they  spare 
nothing.  They  sent,  therefore,  large  sums  to  Peregrinus,  and  his  con¬ 
finement  was  an  occasion  of  amassing  great  riches ;  for  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall  one  day  enjoy  eternal  life;  therefore 
they  despise  death  with  wonderful  courage,  and  offer  themselves  volunta¬ 
rily  to  punishment.  Their  first  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that  they  are  all 
brethren,  when  once  they  have  passed  over  and  renounced  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks,  and  worship  that  Master  of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  regulate 
their  manner  and  conduct  by  his  laws.  They  despise,  therefore,  all 
earthly  possessions,  and  look  upon  them  as  common,  having  received 
such  rules  without  any  certain  grounds  of  faith.  Therefore,  if  any 
juggler,  or  cunning  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage  of 
opportunity,  happens  to  get  into  their  society,  he  immediately  grows 
rich  ;  because  it  is  easy  to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  these  silly  people.’  We 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  such  description  from  the  pen  of  an  ad¬ 
versary  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  attributes  to  our  ancestors  in  faith 
boundless  charity,  zeal  inexhaustible,  brotherly  love,  contempt  of  death, 
and  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  faith  and 
precepts  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  lays  no  charge  against  them 
except  simplicity,  the  usual  associate  of  innocence. 

There  is  one  quality  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  which  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  without  entirely  overlooking  it  now,  the 
suffering  courage  of  the  persecuted.  We  consider  it  a  strong  proof  of 
the  lively  faith  of  the  sufferers  in  the  atoning  merits  of  their  Saviour, 
since  it  could  seldom  proceed  from  any  other  conviction  than  that  the 
change  which  they  were  about  to  undergo  would  lead  them  to  a  state  of 
recompense;  a  confidence  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unrepented  sin.  Such,  at  least,  we  know  to  have  been  the 
impression  sometimes  produced  on  the  more  enlightened,  even  among  the 
heathen  spectators.  The  ancient  author  of  the  Second  Apology,  attributed 
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,  to  J ustin  Martyr,  urges  this  proof  with  much  fervour  and  reason  *  ;  and 
the  conversion  of  Justin  himself  is,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to  the 
persuasion  of  Christian  excellence  and  sincerity,  wrought  in  him  by  those 
awful  spectacles. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  his  First  Apology 
(c.  xiv.) : — ‘  We  who  formerly  rejoiced  in  licentiousness,  now  embrace 
discretion  and  chastity  ;  we  who  rejoiced  in  magical  arts,  now  devote 
ourselves  to  the  unbegotten  God,  the  God  of  goodness ;  we  who  set  our 
affections  upon  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  into  the  common  stock 
all  our  property,  and  share  it  with  the  indigent ;  we,  who,  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  customs,  would  not  partake  of  the  same  hearth  with  those  of 
a  different  race,  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together,  and 
pray  for  our  enemies ,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  unjustly 
hate  us,  that,  by  leading  a  life  conformed  to  the  excellent  precepts  of 
Christianity,  they  may  be  filled  writh  the  good  hope  of  obtaining  the 
same  happiness  with  ourselves  from  that  God,  who  is  Lord  above  all 
things 


Chapter  III. 

The  Progress  of  Christianity  from  the  year  200,  a.  d.  till  the  Accession  of 

Constantine ,  a.d.  313. 

Incipient  corruption  of  the  Church-Reasons  for  it— Its  extent— External  progress  of  religion  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe— Claims,  character,  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Rome— That  of  Alex¬ 
andria.* — Origen — His  character — Industry — Success — Defect. — The  Church  of  Carthage. — Tertul- 
lian — His  character — Heresy — Merits. — Cyprian. — Government  of  the  Church — Increase  of  epis¬ 
copal  power,  or,  rather,  influence — Degeneracy  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion  exaggerated — Institution 
of  inferior  orders — Division  of  the  people  into  Faithful  and  Catechumens — Corruption  of  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism — Effect  of  this — The  Eucharist — Daemons — Exorcism — Alliance  with  phi¬ 
losophy — Its  consequences.— Pious  frauds — Their  origin — Excuses  for  such  corruptions — Eclectic 
philosophy — Ammonius  Saccas — Plotinus — Porphyry — Compromise  with  certain  philosophers — 
The  Millennium — The  writings  of  the  early  Fathers — Apologies. 

Reserving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  persecutions  and  the  heresies 
by  which  the  early  Church  was  disturbed,  we  shall  now  pursue  its  more 
peaceful  annals  as  far  as  its  establishment  by  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
We  have  found  it  almost  necessary  to  separate,  and  indeed  widely  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  events  of  the  two  first  from  those  of  the  third  century,  for 
nearly  at  this  point  are  we  disposed  to  place  the  first  crisis  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  first  operations  of  corruption 
are  slow,  and  generally  imperceptible,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  precise  moment  of  its  commencement.  But  a  candid  inquirer  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  that,  about  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  which  indicated  a  departure  from  its  primitive  purity.  Indeed, 
such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  we  have  recently  described  could 
scarcely  hope  for  permanent  endurance,  unless  through  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  human  nature  and  in  the  necessary  course  of  human  affairs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  very  principles  of  Christianity  prevented  it  from 
remaining  stationary  ;  the  spirit  of  the  faith  is  active,  penetrating,  and 
progressive  ;  and  thus,  as  it  expanded  itself  in  numerical  extent — as  it 
rose  in  rank,  in  learning,  in  wealth — as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  all  nations,  and  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  a  great  variety  of 
human  passions  and  motives  was  comprehended  by  it,  which  had  no  place 

555  Cap.  xii. 


f  See  also  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  26. 
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in  its  early  existence.  As  it  increased  in  the  number  of  converts,  the 
zeal  of  brotherly  love  and  ardent  charity  became  more  contracted,  since 
it  could  no  longer  be  universally  exerted.  As  it  rose  in  rank,  it  lost  that 
perfect  equality  among  its  members  which  formed  the  very  essence  of  its 
original  and  best  character — false  learning  corrupted  its  simplicity,  and 
wealth  undermined  its  morality.  If  it  gained  in  prosperity  and  worldly 
consideration,  it  resigned  the  native  innocence  and  freshness  of  childhood. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  assert  that  any  sudden  demoralization  or 
violent  apostacy  from  its  first  principles  took  place  in  the  Church  during 
the  third  century — far  from  it — we  feel  even  strongly  assured  that  it  still 
continued  to  embrace  the  great  proportion  of  whatever  was  truly  virtuous 
and  excellent  in  the  Roman  empire* * * §.  But,  in  closely  attending  to  its 
history,  we  observe  that  it  becomes  thenceforward  the  history  of  men 
rather  than  of  things  ;  the  body  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much  in  view, 
but  the  acts  of  its  ministers  and  teachers  are  continually  before  us.  We 
read  little  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  first  centuries  ;  they  appear  to  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  pastoral  duties  with  silent  diligence  and  disinterested  piety. 
We  learn  their  character,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  effects  of  their 
labours ;  and  we  find  its  ample  and  indisputable  record  in  the  progress  of 
their  religion,  and  in  the  virtues  of  their  converts. 

The  progress  of  religion,  indeed,  continued,  under  easier  circumstances, 
with  equal  rapidity;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  before  the  time  of 
Constantine,  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  all  the  eastern  +  provinces  of  the 
Roman,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian  empire.  Gibbon  J  has  candidly 
acknowledged  his  error  in  attributing  the  conversion  of  Armenia  to  the 
reign  of  that  emperor  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  more  impartial  reflexion  on  the 
mission  of  Pantsenus,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  fruitless,  would 
have  led  him  to  doubt  his  own  accuracy  when  he  makes  a  similar  assertion 
respecting  /Ethiopia.  The  light  of  Christianity  had  certainly  penetrated, 
with  varying  splendour,  among  the  Bactrians,  the  Parthians,  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons ;  the  Goths  of  Mysia  and  Thrace 
were  converted  by  missionaries  from  Asia,  and  laid  aside,  on  the  reception 
of  the  faith,  the  primeval  barbarity  of  their  manners  §. 

While  the  Church  of  Antioch  retained,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a 
nominal  supremacy  among  the  Christians  of  the  east,  that  of  Rome  con- 

*  1  Who  will  not  confess  (says  Origen  to  Celsus)  that  the  worst  members  of  the 
Church,  who  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  better,  are  much  more  virtuous  than  those 
who  compose  the  popular  assemblies  ?  The  Church  of  God,  at  Athens,  if  you  will, 
is  tranquil  and  peaceable,  searching  only  to  do  God’s  pleasure :  the  Assembly  of  the 
Athenians  is  seditious,  and  bearing  no  comparison  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Churches  of  Corinth  and  Alexandria,  compared  to  the  popular  assemblies  of  those  cities. 

. So  that,  if  we  compare  the  senate  of  the  Church  with  the  senate  of  every  city,  we 

shall  find  the  senators  of  the  Church  worthy  to  govern  the  city  of  God  ;  while  the  others 
have  nothing  in  their  morals  which  fits  them  for  their  rank,  or  places  them  above  the 
ordinary  qualities  of  citizens.  And,  if  we  carry  the  comparison  further,  we  shall  observe 
the  immense  moral  superiority  of  the  most  dissolute  and  imperfect  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  over  the  civil  magistrates.’ — See  Fleury,  lib.  vii.,  sec.  18. 

F  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vii.  5.  Dionysius  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria  during  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Tillemont  (vol.  iii.  p.  405),  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  asserts 
that  the  Christians,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  not  only  had  built  a  number 
of  churches,  but  had  ventured  in  some  places  an  assault  upon  temples,  altars,  and  idols. 

|  Vindication,  p.  74.  We  give  him  credit  for  this  admission,  because  the  error  was  of 
his  own  discovery.  He  adds,  ( The  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  here  during  the 
last  and  greatest  persecution.  Tiridates  may  dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Christian  sovereign.’ 

§  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  c.  iii.,  p.  i.,  ch.  1.  The  progress  of  Christianity  in  Gaul  was  not 
rapid.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Decius,  we  observe  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  fresh 
missionaries  from  Rome  for  the  complete  conversion  of  that  country. 
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churchman  may  be  more  leniently  censured  if  he  enforce  the  laws  already 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  his  Church,  and  calculated,  as  he  may  igno¬ 
rantly  imagine,  for  that  purpose.  But  a  legislator  should  look  more  deeply 
into  the  records  of  history  and  the  constitution  of  human  nature  ;  and 
if,  among  the  venerable  statutes  of  his  ancestors  he  observes  one  which  is 
founded  in  manifest  injustice,  which  in  its  immediate  operation  occasions 
confusion  and  misery,  and  which  in  its  general  efficacy  has  been  proved  by 
long  experience  to  miss  the  end  proposed — to  re-enact  and  perpetuate  that 
statute  is  not  error,  but  deep  and  inexpiable  crime. 

III.  We  shall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  few  remarks  respecting 
the  literature  and  morality  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  employed:  for 
though  it  may  seem  impossible  to  treat  so  extensive  a  subject  in  such  con¬ 
tracted  limits  with  adequate  fulness,  or  even  with  profitable  precision, 
there  would  be  still  greater  ground  of  reproach  were  we  to  neglect  it 
altogether. 

The  decline  of  Roman  literature  between  the  age  of  Augustus  and  that 
of  the  Antonines,  in  chasteness  and  delicacy  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  even  the  decay  of  the  language  itself,  are  Decline  of 
instantly  perceptible  to  the  classical  reader;  yet  was  it  still  Literature. 
animated  bv  some  of  the  fire  of  ancient  genius :  it  had 
availed  itself  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  increased  knowledge  of 
man,  and  it  applied  that  knowledge  with  immortal  success  to  history  as  well 
as  philosophy  j  but  from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  that  of  Diocletian 
the  fall  was  sudden  and  precipitate.  In  the  barren  records  of  the  third 
century  we  find  no  names  of  good,  few  even  of  indifferent  writers  ;  and  if 
the  works  of  the  ancients  were  more  generally  diffused  and  studied  than 
formerly  (which  seems  uncertain),  theywere  at  least  much  less  diligently 
imitated,  and  not  an  effort  was  made  to  surpass  them.  It  is  of  importance 
to  remark  this  fact ;  because  there  have  been  some  so  unjust  in  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  revelation,  or  so  perverse  in  their  estimation  of  history,  as  to  attribute 
the  decay  of  literature  to  the  prevalence  and  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  charge  is  very  far  removed  from  truth — indeed  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  literature  had  already  fallen  into  deep  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
before  Christianity  began  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  refinements  of 
society.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  during  the  parting 
struggles  of  learning,  the  Christians,  numerous  as  they  were,  and  irresis¬ 
tible  in  strength,  were  principally  confined  to  the  lower  and  middle  ranks; 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  persecution,  though  they  held  some 
high  offices  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  it  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  they 
formed  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  higher  and  educated  classes  to  affect 
in  any  great  degree  the  literary  character  of  the  empire*.  A  very  general 
moral  improvement  they  had  undoubtedly  introduced  among  the  lower 
orders  :  some  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people,  and  even  on  the 
policy  of  the  government,  they  may  also  have  exercised ;  but  complete 
revolutions  in  national  literature  do  not  originate  in  those  quarters  ;  and 
even  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  have  seen,  that  more  than  a  century  before 
that  period,  the  downfall  of  taste  and  learning  had  been  irrevocably  decreed. 

While  they  speculate  on  the  secondary  causes  of  singular  phenomena. 


*  The  effect  which  Christianity  may  have  produced  on  the  literature  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  third  century,  bears  some  resemblance  in  character  (though  it  was  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  degree)  to  that  exerted  by  Puritanism  on  the  literature  of  our  own  country. 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  the  immediate  influence  of  both  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  hostile, 
their  ultimate  operation  was  certainly  to  invigorate  and  renovate.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  write  better  than  any  profane  author  after  Tacitus. 
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historians  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  neglect  such  as  are  plain  and 
obvious.  In  the  present  instance  these  were  certainly  no  other  than  the 
prolongation  of  unmitigated  despotism,  and  the  civil  confusion,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  customary  attendants,  it  so  commonly  introduced  regarding 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  after  remote 
reasons  for  the  degradation  of  any  people  which  has  been  subjected  for 
three  centuries  to  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  rule ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  for  a  moment  arrested  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
they  were  but  accidental  blessings ;  and  if  their  personal  excellence  par¬ 
tially  remedied  the  monstrous  depravity  of  the  system,  their  influence 
lasted  not  beyond  their  life.  Presently  the  tide  resumed  its  downward 
course,  and  its  natural  and  necessary  progress  was  scarcely  accelerated 
either  by  the  crimes  of  Severus  or  the  calamities  of  Decius.  Whether, 
then,  it  be  reasonable  to  consider  the  first  period  of  the  decline  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  closing  with  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  or  whether  we  shall  extend 
it  over  the  barren  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  is  clear  that  it  proceeded  from 
causes  quite  independent  of  that  religion.  The  second  line  we  may  venture 
perhaps  to  draw  after  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  and  the  third  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Athenian  philosophers  by  J ustinian. 

During  the  second  period,  Constantine,  Julian  and  Theodosius  succes¬ 
sively  proposed  encouragements  to  learning,  and  bestowed  personal 
honours  on  those  possessing  it.  If  Julian  confined  his  rewards  to  Pagan, 
and  Constantine  to  Christian,  literature,  the  greater  effect  (owing  to  the 
longer  duration  of  his  reign)  was  produced  by  the  latter — the  same  is  true 
of  the  exertions  of  Theodosius  ;  consequently,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Church  abounded  with 
prelates  of  splendid  talents,  and  laborious  industry,  and  such  learning  as 
was  then  thought  most  necessary.  The  Christian  writings  of  this  period, 
to  whatsoever  objections  they  may  be  liable,  constitute  the  best  part  of  its 
literature.  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  censured  (and  justly  censured)  for 
the  occasional  display  of  vain  speculation  about  things  not  determinable, 
of  unfair  representation,  of  perverse  disputatiousness,  of  absurd  or  unworthy 
arguments,  it  is  a  question,  whether  the  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen 
and  rhetoricians  of  Rome  or  Greece  give  less  ground  for  the  same 
reproaches:  for  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  it  matters  little,  whether 
it  be  the  inscrutable  in  nature  or  in  revelation  on  which  the  wayward  ima¬ 
gination  wastes  itself ;  and  as  these  latter  investigations  are  more  likely 
to  deviate  into  a  moral  character,  so  is  there  a  better  prospect  of  their 
utility.  And  in  justice  to  most  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period  we  should 
add,  that  there  are  many  splendid  illustrations  of  scripture,  and  many 
generous  bursts  of  moral  exhortation,  which  enrich  and  ennoble  their 
works,  and  which  surpass  the  ardour,  if  they  do  not  rival  the  elegance, 
of  profane  philosophy. 

A  canon  of  the  Council  held  at  Carthage*  in  the  year  398  forbade  the 
study  of  secular  books  by  Bishops  ;  and  we  have  therefore 
Fourth  Council  selected  this  as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Christian  litera- 

of  Carthage.  ture.  Assuredly  a  deplorable  dearth  of  learning  very 
soon  followed  this  crisis,  and  our  third  period  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  scarcely  two  or  three  names  respectable  for  talents  or 

*  The  celebrated  Canon  in  question  appears  in  the  midst  of  several  others,  generally 
respecting  the  episcopal  office  and  duties :  their  substance  is  as  follows — ‘  the  Bishop 
should  have  a  small  residence  near  the  church ;  his  furniture  should  be  of  small  price, 
and  his  table  poorly  supplied  j  he  should  sustain  his  dignity  by  his  faith  and  his  holy 
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acquirements.  However  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  attribute  this  rapid 
defection  to  the  injudicious  ordinance  in  question  ;  since  its  authority 
was  not  universal,  and  since  injunctions  of  that  description  are  seldom 
obeyed,  except  by  such  as  are  previously  disposed  to  receive  them.  It 
was  an  index  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  altering  spirit  of  the  Church, 
and  as  such  we  record  it.  The  real  reasons  of  that  sudden  defection, 
and  of  the  darkness  which  followed  it,  are  two :  the  first  of  these,  which 
alone  perhaps  might  gradually  have  completed  the  extinction  of  sound 
learning,  was  the  internal  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  the  spreading 
di  sease  of  monachism.  An  age  of  prodigies  and  relics  and  Stylites  was  not 
proper  for  the  growth  of  genius  or  the  cultivation  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
little  of  either  which  survived  in  the  East  may  have  owed  its  existence  to  the 
dissensions  of  the  Christians,  as  much  as  to  their  virtues.  The  second  reason 
was  the  frequent  irruption  and  final  settlement  of  the  barbarian  con¬ 
querors.  This  cause  was  indeed  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  provinces 
of  the  West;  but  the  wounds  which  it  inflicted  there  were  deeper  and  of 
more  extensive  influence  than  might  at  first  have  been  apprehended.  It 
afforded  a  fearful  prospect  that  those  hordes  of  colonists  were  wholly  un¬ 
instructed  in  literary  acquirements,  and  even  generally  prejudiced  against 
them.  Theodoric  himself,  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  best,  among  their 
Princes,  while  he  respected  the  superior  civilization  of  the  vanquished, 
despised  and  disclaimed  tkat  art  which  seemed  to  be  employed  for  no 
other  end,  than  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  religious  controversy.  He 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  learn  to  read.  But  the  cause  which 
increased  and  prolonged  that  mischief,  and  created  many  others,  was  the 
superstitious  disposition  which  the  invaders  brought  with  them.  They 
had  learnt,  as  the  rudiments  of  their  own  religion,  a  subservient  reverence 
for  their  priesthood,  and  this  principle  accompanied  them  into  the  Christian 
church  ;  the  priesthood  received  without  reluctance  the  unbounded  homage 
which  was  offered  to  them  ;  their  authority  grew  with  that  obsequiousness, 
and  their  ambition  swelled  with  their  authority;  and  when  they  found 
how  easily  this  could  be  maintained  and  extended  over  a  credulous  people, 
and  how  certainly  credulity  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  they  became  in¬ 
terested  in  perpetuating  blindness  and  prejudice. 

Some  schools  indeed  still  subsisted,  and  the  youth  were  instructed  in 
what  were  called  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts* ;  but  these,  as  we  learn  from 
Augustin’s  account  of  them,  consisted  only  in  a  number  of  subtile  and 
useless  precepts  ;  and  were  consequently  more  adapted  to  perplex  the 
memory  than  to  strengthen  the  judgment.  The  arts  in  question  were 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy; 
and  those  were  very  rare  among  the  scholars  whose  studies  extended 
beyond  the  three  first.  Moral  exhortations  began  now  to  be  commonly 
confined  to  the  public  reading  of  ‘  Books  of  Martyrs’  and  ‘  Lives  of 
Saints,’  by  which  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  were  excited,  and  their 
imaginations  prepared  for  the  belief  of  any  imposture  which  it  might  be 
expedient  to  practise  upon  them.  Such  were  the  materials  of  Christian 

life ;  he  shall  read  no  profane  books,  nor  those  of  the  heretics,  unless  by  necessity.  He 
shall  take  no  concern  in  the  execution  of  wills,  nor  any  care  of  his  domestic  affairs,  nor 
plead  for  any  temporal  interests.  He  shall  not  himself  take  charge  either  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  or  strangers,  but  commit  that  office  to  the  chief  priest — he  shall  have  no  other 
occupation  than  reading,  prayer  and  preaching.  He  shall  perform  no  ordinations  without 
the  counsel  of  his  clergy,  and  the  consent  of  the  people.’  See  Fleury,  liv.  xx.,  sect,  xxxii. 
W e  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  above  canons  were  everywhere  received,  or  perhaps  strictly 
enforced  any  where. 

*  Mosh.,  cent,  v.,  p.  xi.,  c.  i. 
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literature  during;  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  such  they  continued  with 
very  little  alteration  until  the  eleventh. 

Some  remnants  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  still  lingered  at 
Athens  ;  and  a  few  degenerate  descendants  of  Plato,  Aris- 

Edict  of  totle  or  Zeno,  still  exhibited  in  their  half  deserted  schools 
Justinian.  the  shadow  of  the  lore  of  former  ages.  Those  teachers 
had  been  encouraged  by  M.  Antoninus  and  Julian,  and 
tolerated  by  the  Christian  Emperors,  and  they  may  have  constituted  the 
wisest,  and  probably  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  Pagan  population  ; 
but  they  had  gradually  dwindled  away  into  obscurity  and  insignificance. 
Nevertheless,  Justinian  considered  their  existence  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  his  government,  and  consequently  issued  (in  the  year  529)  that 
celebrated  edict  which  closed  the  schools  of  Athens  for  ever.  The  historian  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  need  not  fear  to  celebrate  any  judicious  exertions  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  dignify  mankind.  And  in  so  far  as  the  genius  of  philosophy  has 
been  employed  in  the  discovery  of  moral  truth,  and  in  effectual  exhortations 
to  virtue  and  magnanimity;  in  so  far  as  it  has  taught  the  science  of  government 
on  sound  and  practical  principles  ;  in  so  far  as  its  researches  have  had  no 
other  object  than  truth,  and  truth  which  was  convertible  to  the  service  and 
improvement  of  society — so  far  we  respect  its  exertions  and  honour  its 
name,  and  disdain  the  narrow  policy  which  completed  its  extinction. 
But  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that,  long  before  the  period  in  question,  the  abuse 
of  reason  had  so  far  supplanted  its  proper  exercise,  and  perverted  its  noble 
character  and  purposes,  that  it  constituted  in  fact  the  most  active  portion 
of  the  systems  then  called  philosophical — just  as  the  abuses  of  religion 
were  then  beginning  to  form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Catholic 
system.  To  the  connexion  of  Christianity  with  philosophy  several  of 
those  abuses  may  be  attributed  ;  for  at  the  first  moment  of  their  contact, 
while  religion  was  yet  pure,  philosophy  was  already  deeply  and  vitally 
corrupted  ;  and  the  infection  of  bad  principles,  whether  of  reasoning  or 
morality,  was  too  easily  communicated.  And  thus  religion,  which  is 
indeed  the  friend  of  that  true  and  useful  philosophy  whose  object  is  the 
advancement  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  man,  became  stained  and 
degraded  by  its  alliance  with  controversial  sophistry.  There  is  also  ano¬ 
ther  reflection  which  lessens  the  indignation  so  naturally  excited  in  every 
generous  mind  by  the  edict  of  Justinian.  The  philosophers  had  declared 
war  against  Christianity  at  an  early  period  ;  to  their  malignity  the  last  and 
severest  persecution  may  be  partly  attributed,  and  the  more  dangerous 
aggressions  of  Julian  were  conducted  by  their  spirit,  if  not  by  their 
counsel;  so  that,  if  we  cannot  excuse  the  severe  retaliation,  which  Chris- 
tianity,  in  her  time  of  triumph,  more  effectually  inflicted,  at  least  our 
compassion  for  the  sufferer  is  diminished  by  the  recollection  of  its  hostility 
and  its  vices.  The  exiled  philosophers  (seven  in  number)  at  first  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia  ;  but  finding  none  of  the  moral  advantages 
which  they  professed  to  expect  under  a  different  form  of  government  and 
worship,  they  were  presently  contented  to  return,  on  certain  stipulations, 
and  terminate  their  days  under  a  Christian  monarch. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  character  of  Christian  literature  was 
so  deeply  affected  by  that  act  of  Justinian,  as  some  imagine.  Mosheim* 
appears  to  consider  it  as  having  occasioned  particularly  the  extinction  of 
the  New  Academy,  (the  descendant  of  the  Platonic  school,)  and  the  substi- 

*  Cent,  vi.,  p.  ii.,  c.  i.  In  another  place  he  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  same  result 
(and  perhaps  with  rather  more  probability)  to  the  decision  of  the  fifth  General  Council, 
by  which  some  of  the  opinions  of  Origen,  who  was  a  New  Platonician,  were  condemned. 
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tution  of  the  system  of  Aristotle.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that  about 
this  period  the  latter  philosophy  was  gradually  gaining  ground  upon  the 
former  in  the  Christian  schools,  probably  because  it  was  better  suited  to 
the  contentious  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  whatever  evils  had  heretofore  been 
occasioned  in  the  Church  by  too  great  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Plato, 
and  by  the  boldness  of  his  followers,  much  more  extensive  and  more 
durable  calamities  were  afterwards  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  world  by 
the  universal  submission  of  the  human  mind  to  the  name  of  Aristotle. 
But  we  are  not  persuaded  that  this  change  was  brought  about  violently  : 
or  that  the  edict,  which  silenced  a  few  obscure  Pagan  philosophers,  at  all 
generally  influenced  the  learning  of  Christians  ;  or  that  any  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  could  suddenly  have  effected  so  general  an  alteration  in  the  studies 
and  intellectual  pursuits  of  an  extensive  empire.  These  mighty  changes 
usually  result  from  the  patient  operation  of  general  principles  upon  the 
morals  and  habits  of  a  people — the  caprice  of  a  monarch  has  no  power  to 
create  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  commonest  mistake  of  historians  to 
attribute  too  much  to  the  edicts  of  Sovereigns,  and  too  little  to  the  unceas¬ 
ing  movement  and  agitation  of  civilized  society. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  morals  during  this  period  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  equal  definiteness ;  some  indeed  do  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  describe  them  as  exceedingly  depraved,  and  as  Morality. 
being  in  no  respect  better  upheld  by  the  clergy  than  by  the 
laity ^  :  and  true  it  is,  that  certain  laws  were  enacted,  with  the  specific 
object  of  securing  the  morality,  and  even  of  punishing  the  offences,  of  the 
priesthood ;  indeed  when  we  consider  the  sort  of  immunity  from  civil 
tribunals  which  that  body  in  those  times  enjoyed,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  too  great  general  indulgence  led  to  the  imposition  of  occasional  and 
particular  restraints.  But  these  by  no  means  prove  its  universal  corruption. 

The  increased  wealth  of  the  Church  is  mentioned  as  another  and  a 
necessary  reason  of  its  increased  degradation.  But  we  should  not  be 
too  indiscriminate  in  our  inference  of  evil  from  that  cause  ;  the  ill  effects  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth,  which  is  generally  diffused  among  the  clergy  with 
very  great  inequality,  would  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  elevated 
and  ambitious  members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  would  scarcely  extend 
to  the  lower  and  more  numerous  ranks  of  the  ministry ;  besides 
which  we  should  recollect  that  it  is  at  least  as  common  an  effect  of  wealth 
to  enlarge  and  exalt,  as  to  debase,  the  character  of  its  possessor.  Even 
were  this  not  so,  the  Church,  in  the  sixth  century,  had  certainly  not 
arrived  at  any  dangerous  degree  of  opulence,  since  the  sources,  which 
in  after  ages  so  profusely  supplied  it,  were  scarcely  yet  opened.  At  the 
same  time,  the  steady  progress  of  religion,  the  general  conversion  of  the 
barbarian  conquerors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  converts  to  their  priesthood, 
are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  gross  immorality,  and  even  total  contempt 
of  decency,  with  which  Mosheim  charges  that  order  f-  And  therefore, 

*  Mosheim,  cent,  vi.,  p.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

f  ‘  Whence  so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  vices  and  preserve  the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  if  they  had  fulfilled  even  the  obligations  of  external  decency,  or  shown,  in  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for  religion  or  virtue.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  effects  of  all  these  laws  and  edicts  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  he  hardly 
perceived;  for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid  at  this  time  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most 
flagitious  crimes  were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest  punishments  :  an  unhappy 
circumstance,  which  added  to  their  presumption,  and  rendered  them  more  daring  and 
audacious  in  iniquity.’  These  are  Mosheim’s  words;  and  some  will  think  that  they  carry 
their  own  confutation  with  them.  At  least  we  may  safely  believe,  that  the  flagrant 
offences  of  a  few  notorious  individuals  have  been  darkly  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  j 
and  such  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Christian  priesthood  in  every  age. 
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without  advocating  its  perfect  moral  purity,  which  again  would  have  been 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  superstitious  spirit  which  already  vitiated 
the  faith,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  continued  with  zeal,  though  in  silence,  to  execute  their  offices  of 
piety,  and  that,  though  stained  by  individual  transgression  and  scandal, 
the  body  was  very  far  removed  from  general  degradation,  either  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  empire. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  clergy  only,  and  the  general  morality 
of  the  age  would  to  a  great  extent  be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  that 
body.  But  the  political  prostration  of  the  Western  provinces,  over¬ 
run  by  so  many  savage  tribes — the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ments  without  any  stability  in  those  which  succeeded  them — the  subversion 
of  legal  security,  the  substitution  of  military  and  barbarous  licence — these 
and  other  circumstances,  aggravating  the  usual  miseries  of  conquest, 
occasioned,  wheresoever  they  extended,  more  absolute  wretchedness,  both 
individual  and  national,  than  had  hitherto  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
man  ;  insomuch,  that  among  those  who  beheld  and  shared  those  inflic¬ 
tions,  there  were  many  who  regarded  them  as  special  demonstrations  of 
divine  wrath.  And  as  men  are  ever  prone  to  attribute  such  chastisements 
to  the  most  striking  revolution  of  their  own  day,  and  as  the  subversion  of 
the  temples  of  their  ancestors  was  still  recent  in  their  memory,  some  there 
were  who  ascribed  the  anger  of  the  Gods  to  the  establishment  and  preva¬ 
lence  of  Christianity.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  impiety  (they  said) 
the  Roman  power  has  incessantly  declined.  The  Gods,  the  founders  and 
protectors  of  that  empire,  have  withdrawn  their  succour,  as  their  service 
has  been  neglected  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  entirely  repressed,  now  that 
their  sanctuaries  are  closed,  and  their  sacrifices,  auguries  and  other  pro¬ 
pitiations  rigorously  prohibited,  they  have  at  length  abandoned  us  wholly, 
and  left  the  once  victorious  Rome  to  be  a  prey  to  barbarians*.  This 
foolish  delusion  was  immediately  and  successfully  combated  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  St.  Augustin.  In  his  noble  composition,  ‘  The  City  of  Godf,5 
he  confuted  the  error  by  irrefragable  arguments,  and  conclusive  appeals 
to  the  evidence  of  profane  history;  and  inculcated  the  more  reasonable 
opinion,  that  the  temporal  afflictions  which  God  permitted  to  devastate 
the  empire  were  chastisements  J  inflicted  by  a  just  Providence  for  the 


*  Fleury,  H.  E.,Tiv.  xxiii.,  sect.  vii. 

f  The  work  was  published  in  426,  after  thirteen  years  had  been  employed  in  its  com¬ 
position.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  books,  of  which  the  ten  first  are  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
futation  of  the  various  errors  of  Paganism,  and  among  others  of  that  which  we  have  now 
mentioned  ;  while  the  twelve  last  establish  the  truth  of'  Christianity. 

t  Thirteen  years  afterwards  Carthage  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals;  and  Salvian,  a 
presbyter  of  Marseilles,  a  contemporary  author,  also  considers  that  event  as  a  signal 
example  of  divine  justice  ;  and  he  enlarges  with  great  fervour  on  the  exceeding  corruption 
of  that  great  city.  ‘  It  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  entirely  taken  leave  of  reason — 
the  streets  were  filled  with  drunkards  crowned  with  flowers  and  perfumes,  and  infested 
with  every  possible  snare  against  chastity ;  adulteries,  and  the  most  abominable  impu¬ 
rities  were  the  commonest  of  all  things,  and  they  were  publicly  practised  with  the  extreme 
of  impudence.  The  orphans  and  widows  were  oppressed,  and  the  poor  were  tortured  to 
such  despair,  that  they  'prayed  God  to  deliver  the  city  to  the  barbarians.  Blasphemies,  too, 
and  impiety  reigned  there  ;  many,  though  professedly  Christians,  were  at  heart  Pagans, 
and  worshipped  the  celestial  Goddess  with  entire  devotion.  Besides  which  (he  adds),  the 
people  had  an  extreme  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Monks,  however  holy  they  might 
be.’  The  description  is  probably  exaggerated — yet  ecclesiastical  historians  almost  uni¬ 
versally  admit  the  corruption  of  Christians  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  chastisement. 
Baronins  adds  another  reason — the  prevalence  of  heresy.  At  the  year  412,  he  asserts— 
Barbari  prevalent  ubi.  haereses  vigent ;  and  in  other  places  (ann.  410,  428)  declares,  that 
the  former  might  easily  have  been  subdued,  if  the  latter  could  have  been  expelled  ;  and 
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correction,  not  for  the  destruction,  of  his  creatures.  The  error  was  in¬ 
deed  confuted,  and  presently  died  away;  but  the  general  dislocation  of 
society  which  occasioned  it  must  have  suspended  for  a  time  the  moral 
energies  of  man,  and  the  period  of  his  severest  suffering  may  also  have 
been  that  of  his  deepest  depravity. 


NOTE  ON  CERTAIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTH 

AND  FIFTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  Lactantius  was  a  native  of  Africa,  since  his  first 
lessons  were  received  from  Arnobius,  whose  school  was  at  Sicca,  in  that 
country  ;  but  the  truth  is  not  undoubtedly  known,  nor  the  year  of  his 
birth.  It  is  only  certain,  that  he  witnessed  and  survived  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  and  was  selected,  in  his  old  age,  as  preceptor  to  Crispus,  the 
son  of  Constantine.  He  was  the  most  learned  Christian  of  his  time  ; 
and  the  record  of  his  necessitous  and  voluntary  poverty  may  at  least  per¬ 
suade  us,  that  his  habits  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  which  adorns  his  writings. 

The  4  Divine  Institutions,’  his  most  important  work,  contain  a  power¬ 
ful  confutation  of  Paganism,  in  a  style  not  uninspired  with  the  genius  of 
antiquity.  4  Lactantius  (says  St.  Jerome* *)  is  as  a  stream  of  Ciceronian 
eloquence  ;  and  I  would  that  he  had  been  as  successful  in  confirming  our 
own  doctrine  as  in  overthrowing  that  of  others.’  He  was  liable  indeed  to 
that  reproach,  and  he  shared  it  with  all  the  apologists  who  had  preceded 
him ;  his  arguments  are  often  feeble,  his  assumptions  sometimes  false,  and 
his  conclusions  not  always  sound:  but  his  style  deserves  great  praise; 
and  if  his  diction  occasionally  rivals  the  elegant  exuberance  of  Cicero, 
(and  he  is  commonly  compared,  and  sometimes  preferred,  to  that  orator,) 
the  Christian  has  reached,  through  the  more  elevated  nature  of  his  subject, 
a  sublimer  range  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  field  of  moral  as  well 
as  divine  philosophy.  A  nobler  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  his  works  and  dispensations,  have  occasionally  exalted,  above 
the  Roman’s  boldest  flights,  a  genius  clearly  inferior  both  in  nature  and 
cultivation. 

There  is  another  work  still  extant,  called  4  The  Death  of  the  Persecutors,’ 
first  printed  in  1679,  and  by  many  attributed  (though  probably  not  with 
truth)  to  Lactantius.  It  is  of  undisputed  antiquityf,  and  contains  some 
valuable  facts  not  elsewhere  recorded  ;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  temporal  retribution  of  Providence,  by  asserting 

ad  ann.  406,  407,  he  more  specifically  affirms,  that  Providence  sent  the  invaders  into 
Gaul  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  heresy  of  Vigilantius,  and  that  the 
greatest  devastations  were  committed  in  the  districts  where  those  errors  were  most  deeply 
rooted.  By  an  opposite,  but  not  less  extravagant,  error,  Theodosius,  legislating  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  attributed  even  the  unseasonable  severities  of  the  skies  to  the  prolonged 
existence  of  Paganism.  1  An  diutius  perferimus  mutari  temporum  vices  irata  coeli  tem- 
perie  ;  quae  Paganorum  exacerbata  perfidia,  nescit  naturae  libramenta  servare.  Unde 
enim  ver  solitam  gratiam  abjuravit  ?  Unde  eestas  messe  jejuna laboriosum  agricolam  in  spe 
destituit  aristarum  ?  Unde  intemperata  ferocitas  ubertatem  terrarum  penetrabili  frigore 
sterilitatis  laesione  damnavit — nisi  quod  ad  impietatis  vindictam  transit  lege  sua  naturae 
decretum  P  Quod  ne  posthac  sustinere  eogamur,  pacifica  ultione,  ut  diximus,  pianda  est 
supremi  numinis  veneranda  majestas.’ 

*  *  Epist.  13,  addressed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  See  Dupin,  Nouvelle  Biblioth. 
Vie  de  Lactance.  The  Institutions  were  dedicated  to  Constantine,  probably  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  persecution  (between  306  and  311),  and  may  possibly  have  influ¬ 
enced  his  religious  opinions. 

_  -T  Probably  published  about  315, 
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the  violent  ends  of  the  various  persecutors.  But  an  endeavour  to  pervert, 
with  whatsoever  promise  of  temporary  profit,  the  eternal  truths  of  history, 
can  produce  no  other  lasting  effect,  than  to  stain  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  the  cause  which  is  advocated  by  falsehood. 

2.  Gregory ,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Nazianzus ,  was  bom  about  320.  He 
was  animated  by  a  strong  natural  love  for  literary  and  religious  seclusion, 
and  a  disinclination  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  sincerity,  though  it  so  happened  that  he  occupied,  in 
succession,  the  sees  of  Sasimi,  of  Nazianzus*,  and  Constantinople.  His 
learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  religious  zeal  preserved  him  from  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  raised  him,  in  his  own  despight,  from  independence  and 
privacy.  On  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  about  the  year  376,  he  found  the 
Churches,  with  only  one  exception,  in  the  possession  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  adversity  and  humiliation  of  the  Church,  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  predominant  heresy  with  boldness  and  success.  Several  are  believed 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  arguments  ;  and  he  continued  to  instruct 
and  govern  the  Catholic  party,  until  the  accession  of  the  orthodox  Theo¬ 
dosius.  He  was  then  raised  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
affection  of  the  people  to  a  dignity  which  he  neither  coveted,  nor  long 
retained.  Some  discontents  which  followed  gave  him  a  pretext  for  resig¬ 
nation,  and  he  died  in  389  in  the  retirement  of  his  native  city. 

There  remain  to  us  about  fifty  of  his  Discourses  and  Sermons,  of  which 
the  language  and  sentiments  alike  argue  a  moderate  temper  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  The  most  celebrated  among  them  are  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  are  directed  against  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  the  seventeenth  dis¬ 
course,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  some  seditious  disturbances  at 
Nazianzus,  in  presenting  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  people  and  the 
civil  officer,  he  exalts  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  very  lofty  language. 
He  thus  addresses  the  Governor  of  the  city  :  ‘  the  law  of  Christ  subjects 
you  to  my  power  and  to  my  pulpit;  for  ours  is  the  authority — an  autho¬ 
rity  greater  and  more  excellent  than  that  which  you  possess,  unless, 
indeed,  spirit  is  to  be  subject  unto  flesh,  and  heaven  unto  earth  t : 
you  command  with  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  He  with  whom  you  exercise  your 
authority;  it  is  He  who  has  given  you  the  sword  which  you  wear,  not  so 
much  for  the  chastisement  of  crime,  as  for  its  prevention  by  terror  and  by 
menace.’  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  these  principles  wrere  thus  publicly 
promulgated  (in  the  year  372)  within  sixty  years  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  and  within  nine  from  the  death  of  Julian.  Yet  the  character 
of  Gregory  was  mild  and  forbearing;  his  twenty-sixth  discourse  contains 
some  temperate  injunctions  respecting  the  treatment  of  heretics  ;  and 
both  in  that  and  in  other  places,  while  he  laments  the  distractions  of  the 
Church,  and  while  he  proclaims  his  own  attachment  to  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  he  is  never  so  unjust  as  to  ascribe  the  whole  evil  to  the  opposite 
party,  nor  so  partial  as  to  conceal  or  to  spare  the  vices  and  scandals  which 
disgraced  his  own 

Gregory  is  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  St.  Basil,  the  founder  of 
oriental  monachism  ;  and  the  brother  of  St.  Basil  was  another  Gregory , 
Bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia.  This  last  was  the  author  of  five  orations 


*  He  was  raised  to  a  share  of  this  See,  as  a  kind  of  Coadjutor  to  his  father,  and  on  his 
death  fled  from  the  city,  lest  the  undivided  responsibility  should  then  he  forced  upon  him. 

f  Dupin,  a  liberal  Catholic,  throws  into  his  translation  of  this  passage  the  words  Church 
and  Princes,  neither  of  which  came  from  the  lips  of  Gregory. 

+  It  should  he  observed,  that  in  his  sixth  Discourse  (delivered  before  Gregory  of  Nyssa) 
he  exalts  the  honour  of  the  martyrs,  and  even  attributes  to  them  the  office  of  mediators. 
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on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  besides  various  Commentaries  on  Scripture,  and 
discourses  on  the  mysteries  and  moral  treatises.  But  the  work  by  which 
he  is  most  known  is  his  oration  on  the  life  of  St.  Gregory,  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  wonder-worker.  That  renowned  prelate  (he  was 
Bishop  of  Neocsesarea)  flourished  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  his  namesake  of  Nyssa  ;  so  that  the  stupendous  miracles  which 
are  so  diligently  recorded  of  him  by  his  credulous  panegyrist  can  have  no 
claim  on  our  serious  consideration. 

3.  St.  Ambrose  was  born  in  Gaul,  about  the  year  340,  of  Roman  and 
noble  parents*  ;  he  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  his  talents  and  conduct 
early  raised  him  to  a  high  civil  appointment.  In  374,  on  the  vacancy  of 
the  See  of  Milan,  a  violent  dissension  arose  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Arians  ;  the  Bishops  of  both  parties  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  tumultuous  divisions  of  the  people  not  only  violated  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  seriously  threatened  the  repose  of  the  State.  Ambrose  was 
then  Governor-General  of  the  province,  and  he  proceeded  in  person  to 
compose  the  disorders.  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  principal 
church,  and  there  he  addressed  them  at  length  on  their  civil  duties — on 
social  order  and  public  tranquillity.  His  eloquent  harangue  produced  a 
very  different  effect  from  that  which  had  been  (at  least  professedly)  pro¬ 
posed  by  it,  for  it  was  followed  by  the  unanimous  acclamatory  shout — ‘  We 
will  have  Ambrose  for  our  Bishop/ 

Ambrose  was  not  yet  baptized^ — what  religious  instruction  he  may 
have  received  in  the  schools  of  the  Catechumens  is  uncertain,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  slight ;  but  he  had  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Yet  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  this  obstacle.  But  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  for 
his  translation  from  a  civil  to  an  ecclesiastical  office.  That  consent  was 
granted  with  immediate  alacrity.  Still  there  remained  one  unforeseen 
impediment  to  be  overcome — the  persevering  repugnance  of  Ambrose  to 
the  proposed  elevation.  But  the  perseverance  of  the  people  was  not  less 
obstinate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Bishop  elect,  in  order  to  disqualify 
himself  in  their  eyes  for  a  sacred  office,  publicly  committed  some  acts  of 
judicial  cruelty  and  flagrant  immorality.  The  people  exclaimed — ‘  Thy 
offence  be  upon  our  heads/  It  was  in  vain  that  he  escaped  from  the 
city  and  concealed  himself  at  the  residence  of  a  faithful  friend ;  he  was 
discovered  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  Milan.  At  length,  conceiving  that 
the  will  of  God  was  thus  irresistibly  declared  against  him,  he  submitted  to 
assume  the  ungrateful  dignity. 

After  having  passed  through  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  gradations  he  was 
ordained  Bishop  on  the  8th  day  after  his  baptism,  at  the  age  of  34.  His 
first  act  was  to  make  over  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Church  or  the 
poor  ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  same  charitable  disposition 
continued  afterwards  to  distinguish  him.  He  immediately  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  against  the  Arian  doctrine  ;  and  though  the  fury 
with  which  the  contest  was  at  that  time  conducted  reached  and  infected 
him,  we  cannot  justly  accuse  him  of  having  wantonly  inflamed  it.  The 
Empress  Justinia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian,  was  an  Arian,  together  with 


*  Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.  Vie  St.  Ambrose.  While  the  infant  was  one  day  sleeping 
in  his  father’s  palace,  a  swarm  of  bees  surrounded  his  cradle,  and  after  reposing  on  his 
lips,  suddenly  ascended  high  into  the  air,  and  disappeared.  Ambrose  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  Piato — yet  the  Roman  Church  has  shown  no  disinclination  to  adopt  the  profane 
miracle. 

f  See  Fleury,  liv.  xvii.,  sect,  xxi.,  &c. 
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her  soldiers  and  her  court;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  on  the  side 
of  Ambrose  ;  and  in  the  year  385  some  violent  disputes  arose,  in  which 
the  Bishop  maintained  his  spiritual  privileges  with  a  courage  and  a  confi¬ 
dence  which  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  brightest  ages  of  papacy* * * §. 
From  a  contest  with  a  passionate  woman,  he  advanced  to  measure  his 
strength  with  a  wise  and  powerful  Emperor.  Theodosius  the  Great  had 
very  barbarously  avenged  the  murder  of  some  Imperial  officers  at  Thes- 
salonica  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Milan 
had  previously  interfered  in  their  favour,  he  boldly  condemned  the  san¬ 
guinary  execution.  Theodosius  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  example  of 
David.  f  Since  then  you  have  imitated  his  offence  (rejoined  the  Prelate) 
imitate  also  his  penitence/  It  appears,  that  for  the  period  of  eight  months 
the  Emperor  was  denied  all  access  to  the  holy  offices  of  the  Church — the 
consolation  which  was  afforded  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  was  refused 
(as  he  complainedf)  to  himself.  Finally,  after  some  public  humiliation, 
to  remind  him  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Priest  and  the 
Prince  |,  and  the  spiritual  inferiority  of  the  latter,  he  consented  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  public  penance,  as  the  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Church.  This  extraordinary  event  took  place  in  390§  ;  and  if  we  have 
already  remarked  upon  the  boldness  with  which  Gregory  Nazianzen 
proclaimed  (about  eighteen  years  earlier)  the  ghostly  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  here  omit  to  observe,  that  from  the  conclusion  of 
Diocletian’s  persecution  fourscore  years  had  not  yet  elapsed,  ere  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  that  unrestrained  and  lawless  despot  was  compelled  by  the  mere 
influence  of  opinion  to  humble  himself  before  the  unarmed  minister  of 
that  religion  which  his  predecessor  had  designed  to  exterminate. 

Many  works  of  St.  Ambrose  remain,  which  exhibit  no  great  indica¬ 
tions  of  literary  genius  ;  but  they  abound  in  useful  moral  lessons,  which  are 
plentifully  interspersed  with  exhortations  to  fasting  and  celibacy,  and  the 
other  superstitions  of  the  day.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  he  performed 
many  astonishing  miracles;  stories  that  throw  disgrace  on  an  elevated 
character,  which  really  needed  not  the  aid  of  imposture  to  secure  respect, 
or  even  popularity.  He  died  in  397  ;  and  after  enjoying  universal  celebrity 
during  his  life,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom,  he  has  deserved 
from  succeeding  generations  the  equivocal  praise,  that  he  was  the  first 
effectual  assertor  of  those  exalted  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  so  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Romish  system,  and  so  dear  to  the  ambitious  ministers 
of  every  Church. 

4.  St.  John ,  surnamed  from  his  eloquence,  Chrysostom ,  ( i .  e.  the  Golden 


*  The  great  influence  which  Ambrose  is  shown  to  have  possessed  over  the  populace, 
not  to  excite  only  but  to  compose  its  tumults,  attests  the  vigour  of  his  character  more 
certainly,  than  it  proves  either  his  virtues  or  even  his  eloquence — though  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  either. 

f  See  Fleury,  liv.  xix.,  sect.  xxi.  The  power  *  to  bind  and  to  loose/  as  delegated  by 
Christ  to  his  ministers  on  earth  is  a  favourite  theme  with  St.  Ambrose,  and  asserted  by 
him  in  a  sufficiently  extensive  sense. 

I  See  Theodorit,  book  v.,  c.  xviii. 

§  Six  years  earlier  (according  to  Fleury)  St.  Ambrose  addressed  to  Valentinian  a  letter, 
in  which  he  strenuously  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  victory  at  Rome,  so  warmly 
pressed  by  Symmachus.  It  contains  these  bold  expressions — 1  What  answer  will  you  make, 
then,  when  a  Bishop  shall  say  to  you,  The  Church  cannot  receive  the  offerings  of  him, 
who  has  given  ornaments  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods ;  we  cannot  present  on  the  altar  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  gifts  of  him  who  has  made  an  offering  to  idols.  The  edict  signed  by 
your  hand  convicts  you  of  that  act.  The  honour  which  you  offer  to  Christ,  how  can  it 
be  acceptable  to  him,  since  at  the  same  instant  you  offer  adoration  to  idols  P  No — you 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  &c/  Epistle  17. 
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Mouthed),  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family.  !  In  the 
year  374,  while  he  was  still  young,  he  had  acquired  such  distinction,  that  the 
neighbouring  Prelates  elected  him  to  a  vacant  See ;  but  it  is  generally  affirmed 
that  he  refused  that  dignity,  and  fled  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  where  he 
passed  four  years  in  the  society  of  an  ancient  solitary ;  thence  he  changed  his 
residence  to  a  frightful  cavern,  which  witnessed  for  the  two  following  years 
his  rigid  austerities.  Having  completed  this  preparatory  discipline,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  offices  of  the  ministry  ;  and  after  edifying  his  native  city  for 
eighteen  years  by  the  most  animating  instructions,  he  was  at  once  exalted, 
without  solicitation,  and  even  against  his  professed  wish,  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom  carried  with  him  to  that  dangerous  eminence 
not  only  the  fervour  of  Christian  eloquence,  but  the  severity  of  monastic 
virtue ;  and  he  thought  it  little  to  move  the  affections  and  raise  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  audience,  unless  he  could  reach  their  practice  and  quell  their 
vices.  Had  he  confined  his  exhortations  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  would 
have  produced  less  effect  perhaps,  but  he  would  have  excited  no  odium — 
but  the  intrepid  and  earnest  orator  rose  in  his  vehement  denunciations  from 
the  people  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  court,  without  excepting 
even  the  Empress  herself  from  his  reproaches^.  To  the  keenness  of  his  cen¬ 
sures  he  added  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  both  were  zea¬ 
lously  employed  against  episcopal  licentiousnessf,  no  less  than  against  the 
vices  and  scandals  imputed  to  the  priesthood,  and  especially  to  the  monastic 
orders.  But  in  the  tedious  and  delicate  office  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
that  zeal  which  is  not  tempered  with  moderation,  and  qualified  by  due 
regard  for  existing  circumstances,  will  commonly  ruin  the  advocate,  with¬ 
out  benefiting  the  cause.  The  disposition  of  Chrysostom  was  naturally 
choleric  and  impatient,  and  his  noblest  intentions  were  frustrated  by  his 
passionate  imprudence.  Two  powerful  parties  united  for  his  overthrow ; 
and  though  their  first  triumph  was  instantly  reversed  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  populace,  whom  his  ardent  eloquence,  the  beneficence  of  his  charitable 
habits  and  institutions,  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  and  the  very  bitterness 
of  his  rebukes,  had  bound  and  devoted  to  him,  yet  a  subsequent  condem¬ 
nation  was  more  effectual:};  ;  and  after  a  tumultuous  rule  of  six  years, 
Chrysostom  was  dismissed  into  exile  to  a  desolate  town  named  .Cucusus, 
among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus.  In  that  remote  residence  he  passed 
three  years,  the  last,  perhaps  the  most  glorious,  of  his  life — for  his  virtues 
were  more  eagerly  acknowledged  in  his  absence,  and  his  genius  was  en¬ 
deared,  and  his  errors  were  obliterated,  by  his  misfortunes.  About 
thirteen  years  afterwards  his  relics  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  and 
his  name  assumed  an  eminent  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Church  ;  and 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  justice,  which  was  so  abundantly  bestowed  on  the 
memory  of  Chrysostom,  should  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  whose  sympathy  had  consoled  him 

*  Eudoxia,  after  failing  in  her  first  attempt  to  displace  Chrysostom,  renewed  her  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Bishop  delivered  the  sermon  (if  indeed  he  did  at  all 
deliver  it)  beginning  with  the  celebrated  words — £  Herodias  is  again  furious ;  Herodias 
again  dances ;  she  once  again  requires  the  head  of  St.  John.’  ‘  An  insolent  allusion, 
(says  Gibbon),  which,  as  a  woman  and  a  Sovereign,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to 
forgive.’  Chap,  xxxii.  The  whole  account  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  written  with  learning, 
eloquence  and  fairness. 

f  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces  he  deposed  thirteen  Bishops  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  and  passed  a  very  severe  censure  upon  the  whole  order. 

|  Still  his  expulsion  was  not  effected  without  popular  commotions,  which  led  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  principal  church  and  the  adjoining  palace. 
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in  his  adversity,  and  whose  influence,  had  his  life  been  much  prolonged, 
might  eventually  have  restored  him  to  his  dignity*. 

The  works  that  remain  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  for  the  most  part  Sermons 
and  Homilies,  and  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.  Their  style  is  not 
recommended  by  that  emulation  of  Attic  purity  which  adorns  the  writings 
of  Basilius,  or  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  but  it  is  elevated  and  unconstrained, 
pregnant  with  natural  thoughts  and  easy  expressions,  enriched  with  meta¬ 
phors  and  analogies,  and  dignified  by  boldness  and  grandeur.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  the  matter  of  his  discourses,  while  it  declines  the 
affectation  of  subtlety,  and  avoids  the  barren  fields  of  theological  specu¬ 
lation,  is  directly  addressed  to  the  common  feelings,  and  principles,  and 
duties  of  mankind.  The  heart  is  penetrated,  the  latent  vice  is  discovered, 
and  exposed  in  the  most  frightful  colours  to  the  detestation  of  Christians. 
Such  was  the  character  of  that  eloquence  which,  by  captivating  the  people 
and  scandalizing  the  great,  occasioned  such  tumultuous  disorder  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  East.  Yet  the  historian  finds  much  more  to  admire  in 
the  bold  and  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  than  to  censure  in  his 
indiscretion.  One  object  alone  filled  his  mind  and  animated  his  efforts — ■ 
and  that  the  noblest  object  to  which  the  genius  of  man  can  be  directed — 
to  warm  the  religion,  to  purify  the  morals,  and  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  those  whom  he  influenced. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  asserted  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  exempt 
from  the  errors  and  abuses  of  his  day  ;  he  exalted  the  merit  of  celibacy; 
he  strongly  inculcated  the  duty  of  fasting,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  solitary  and 
ascetic  life  ;  he  encouraged  the  veneration  for  saints  and  martyrs  ;  but  the 
practical  nature  of  his  piety  sometimes  shone  through  the  mists  of  his 
superstitious  delusion.  If  any,  for  instance,  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  places,  he  assured  them  that  their  principal  motive  should  be  the 
relief  of  the  poor — if  any  were  bent  on  the  offering  up  prayers  for  the 
dead,  he  exhorted  them  to  give  alms  for  the  dead  alsof. 

With  respect  to  his  doctrine,  the  three  points  which  have  been  most 
warmly  disputed  are,  his  opinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Grace  and  Original 
Sin,  and  on  Confession.  Regarding  the  first  of  these,  his  expressions  are 
both  vague  and  contradictory  ;  since  some  of  them  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  he  very  nearly  approached,  if  he  did  not  actually  reach,  the  belief  now 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  while  in  another  passage,  where  he 
affirms  the  real  presence,  he  also  (and  incidentally)  asserts  that  the  nature 
of  the  bread  is  not  changed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  he  held 
very  elevated  notions  respecting  the  Sacrament,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
deliberate  opinion  was  in  favour  of  that  which  we  call  Consubstantiation. 
But  regarding  the  nature  of  penitence,  it  is  quite  plain,  in  spite  of  some 
seeming  inconsistencies  which  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  detected,  or 
imagined,  that  his  direct  assertions  inculcate  the  sufficiency  of  penitential 


*  A  letter  from  Chrysostom  to  Innocent,  written  in  406,  is  still  extant,  in  which,  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude,  he  exhorts  that  Pope  to  continue  his  exertions  to  succour 
him,  without  being  discouraged  by  the  want  of  success. 

f  See  Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.  Art.  St.  Jean  Chrysostom.  The  latter  part  "of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  from  the  death  of  Julian,  for  instance,  to 
the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  is  a  very  important  and  a  deeply  interesting  period 
of  Christian  history  ;  and  there  is  no  method  perhaps  by  which  its  peculiarities  could  be 
so  distinctly  painted,  as  by  detailed  accounts  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St. 
Augustin — accounts,  which  should  reject  all  that  is  fabulous  and  absurd  in  the  records 
respecting  those  fathers,  while  they  embraced  the  most  characteristic  and  striking  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  private,  as  well  as  public,  conversation,  their  writings  and  their  doctrine. 
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confession  to  God  in  prayer,  without  any  necessity  for  the  mediation  of  his 
ministers.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  shall  perhaps  refer  to  the  probable 
opinion  of  this  father,  when  we  shall  arrive  at  the  description  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy. 

5.  St.  Jerome  was  born  at  the  city  of  Strigna  or  Stridona,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  the  year  345.  His  family  was 
honourable,  his  fortune  abundant,  and  his  youthful  studies,  under  the 
celebrated  Donatus* *,  had  improved  and  fortified  his  literary  taste.  But 
the  deep  religious  feelingf,  which  took  early  possession  of  his  soul,  led 
him  to  consecrate  his  labours  and  his  learning  to  that  which  he  deemed 
the  service  of  Christ.  An  excessive  admiration  of  monastic  excellence, 
and  ardour  for  the  habits  which  conferred  it,  constituted  the  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  life;  and  whether  it  was,  that  the  solitudes  of  Europe  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  sanctified  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  holy  seclusion,  or 
that  the  celebrity  attending  on  ascetic  privations  was  still  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Eastern  world,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  to  his  hereditary 
property,  to  pontifical  Rome  herself,  and  transferred  his  library,  his  di¬ 
ligence,  and  his  enthusiasm,  to  a  convent  at  Bethlehem.  In  a  retreat  so 
well  qualified  to  nourish  religious  emotion  even  in  the  most  torpid  heart, 
the  zeal  of  Jerome  did  not  slumber,  but  rather  seemed  to  catch  fresh  fire 
from  the  objects  and  the  recollections  which  surrounded  him.  From  that 
wild  and  awful  abode  he  poured  forth  the  torrent  of  his  lawless  eloquence, 
and  thundered  with  indiscriminate  wrath  against  the  enemies  and  the 
reformers  of  his  religion.  And  if  in  that  peaceful,  and  perhaps  sinless 
solitude,  it  was  excusable  that  he  should  exaggerate  the  merits  of  mor¬ 
tification,  and  fasting,  and  celibacy,  and  pilgrimage,  and  disparage  the 
substantial  virtues,  which  he  could  rarely  witness,  and  which  he  could 
never  practise  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  some  aggravation  of  his  intem¬ 
perance,  that  in  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  at  the  very  fountain  of  humility 
and  peace,  he  vented,  even  against  his  Christian  adversaries,  a  malig¬ 
nant  and  calumnious  rancour.  Rufinus,  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  suc¬ 
cessively  sustained  the  fullness  of  his  indignation  ;  and  lastly,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  again  excited  that  violence,  which 
even  old  agej  had  been  unable  to  moderate§. 

But  while  we  censure  both  the  superstitious  and  contentious  spirit  of 
St.  Jerome,  we  must  also  recollect  how  great  a  compensation  he  made 
for  evils  thus  occasioned,  by  his  great  work,  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  And  we  must  add,  that  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  much  general  learning,  and  long  application,  qualified  him,  far 


*  The  commentator  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 

*j-  In  his  twenty-second  letter,  in  order  to  divert  his  correspondent  (Eustochium)  from 
the  study  of  profane  authors,  St.  Jerome  recounts,  that  formerly,  during  the  access  of  a 
violent  fever,  he  had  been  dragged  in  spirit  to  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  where,  after 
receiving  severe  chastisement  for  his  attachment  to  those  authors  (Cicero  and  Plautus  are 
specified),  he  had  been  forbidden  to  read  them  more.  Moreover,  he  assures  Eustochium, 
that  that  story  is  no  dream,  and  invokes  the  heavenly  tribunal  before  which  he  had  ap¬ 
peared,  to  attest  his  veracity.  See  Dupin,  Nouv.  Bibb,  vie  S.  Jerome. 

J  St.  Jerome  died  in  the  year  420. 

§  In  the  mean  time  St.  Jerome  was  not  himself  exempt  from  error,  and  such  too  as 
called  for  the  reprehension  even  of  St.  Augustin.  The  former  somewhere  expresses  an 
opinion,  that  the  difference  between  St/Paul  and  St.  Peter,  described  in  the  Acts,  was  not 
real,  but  only  feigned — for  pious  purposes  ;  an  opinion  which  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  most 
justly  condemns  as  of  very  dangerous  consequence.  St.  Jerome  also  ventured  a  prophecy 
respecting  the  Millennium — but  this  indeed  was  a  safer  field  of  speculation,  since  his 
prediction  was  not  the  object  of  conclusive  reasoning ;  and  thus  it  continued  in  honour 
for  about  six  hundred  years,  until  the  patience  of  time  at  length  falsified  it, 
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above  any  contemporary,  for  the  most  important  undertaking  hitherto 
accomplished  by  any  father  of  the  Roman  church. 

And  here  let  us  pause,  to  observe  for  one  moment  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  various  labours.  His  theological  philippics  were  hailed  by  the 
body  of  the  Church  with  triumphant  acclamation  ;  his  exhortations  to  se¬ 
clusion  and  celibacy  peopled  the  desert  places  with  monks  and  hermits  ; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Bible  was  ill  received  by  the  Church;  ‘  it  was 
considered  as  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovation*;’  even  St.  Augustin  dis¬ 
approved,  and  held  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  abide  by  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  than  to  risk  the  confusion  and  scandal  which  a  new  version 
might  create.  This  senseless  clamour  was  sufficient,  even  in  those  days, 
to  prevent  the  immediate  diffusion  of  the  work ;  and  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  we  learn,  that  it  only  divided  with  its  rival  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  St.  Gregory;  in  later  times  it  spread  into  wider  circulation,  and 
finally  obtained  very  general  possession  of  the  Latin  churchf. 

As  the  name  of  Athanasius  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Arian  contro¬ 
versy,  so  that  of  Augustin  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Donatists  and  Pelagians,  and  that  of  Basil  with  the  rise  of  Monasticism. 
Those  who  may  desire  more  extensive  information  respecting  the  lives  and 
countless  writings  of  the  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  of  the  more  numerous 
and  obscure  associates  whom  we  have  no  space  to  notice,  may  apply, 
though  with  different  degrees  of  confidence,  to  the  compilations  of  Lardner, 
Dupin,  Cave,  and  Tillemont. 


Chapter  X. 

From  the  Death  of  Justinian  to  that  of  Charlemagne . 

567  to  814. 

I.  The  External  fortunes  of  Christianity — its  Restoration  in  England  by  St.  Austin — its  progress  in 
Germany — among  the  Tartars — Its  reverses — Mahomet  and  his  successors — their  conquests  in  Asia 
-—in  Egypt — facilitated  by  Christian  dissensions — in  Africa — Carthage — in  Spain — in  France — 
their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel — Treatment  of  Christian  subjects  by  the  Saracens — Charlemagne — 
forcible  conversion  of  the  Saxons  and  Pannonians. — II.  The  internal  condition  of  Christianity — 
method  of  this  History— Pope  Gregory  the  Great  —  his  character  and  conduct  —  worship  of 
Images— Purgatory— Relics— Ceremonies— the  Gregorian  Canon— Gregory  the  creator  of  the  Papal 
system — Title  of  (Ecumenic  Bishop — Power  of  the  Keys — Apoerisiarii  and  Defensores — Changes 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries — Orders  of  the  Clergy — The  Tonsure — Unity  of  the  Church — 
Councils — Metropolitans — Increase  and  abuse  of  Episcopal  power — Pope  Zachary  consulted  as  to 
the  deposition  of  Childeric — his  conduct  how  far  blameable — the  Lombards — the  Donation  of  Pepin 
— confirmed  by  Charlemagne — His  liberality  to  the  Church,  and  the  motives  of  it — His  endeavours 
to  reform  the  Church. 

Christianity  bad  obtained  early  and  perhaps  general  reception  in  Britain, 
when  it  was  suddenly  swept  away,  with  the  language  itself,  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  452,  and  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  some  circumstances  occurred  favourable  to  its 
restitution.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes,  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Paris,  a  Christian. 
Some  clergy  appear  to  have  followed  her  to  England,  and  to  have  softened 
the  pagan  prejudices  of  the  King.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  then  Bishop 

*  Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.,  loc.  cit. 

f  Of  all  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  his  ( Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers’  is  that  which 
is  now  most  frequently  referred  to. 
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of  Rome,  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  year  596,  he 
sent  over  forty  Benedictine  monks,  under  the  conduct  of  Augustin  (com¬ 
monly  called  St.  Austin),  prior  of  a  monastery  of  that  order.  The  King 
was  converted,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  followed  his  example  ; 
the  missionary  then  received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  primate  of  Arles, 
and  was  invested,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  power  over  the 
British  Church.  The  religion,  thus  established,  spread  with  great 
rapidity;  six  other  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  embraced  the  faith  of  Augustin 
and  Ethelbert;  and  it  was  very  generally  propagated  throughout  the 
whole  island  before  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  miraculous  assistance  by  which  this  work  was  accomplished  is 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Pope  himself  to  his  missionary. 
*  I  know  that  God  has  performed  through  you  great  miracles  among  that 
people  ;  but  let  us  remember  that,  when  the  disciples  said  with  joy  to  their 
divine  master,  “  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name,”  he  answered  them — “  Rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven.”  While  God  thus  employs  your  agency  without,  re¬ 
member,  my  dear  brother,  to  judge  yourself  severely  within,  and  to 
know  well  what  you  are.  If  you  have  offended  God  in  word  or  deed, 
preserve  those  offences  in  your  thoughts,  to  repress  the  vain  glory  of  your 
heart,  and  consider,  that  the  gift  of  miracles  is  not  granted  to  you  for 
yourself,  but  for  those  whose  salvation  you  are  labouring  to  procure.’ 
An  increased  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Gregory,  which  we  shall 
presently  acquire,  will  diminish  the  weight  of  his  testimony  on  this  matter ; 
which  many  indeed  will  be  strongly  predisposed  to  doubt,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  apostle  of  England  was  never  supernaturally  gifted 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  but  was  obliged,  in 
addressing  the  people,  to  avail  himself  of  the  imperfect  service  off  an 
interpreter.  But  (little  as  those  stories  may  be  entitled  to  credit)  it 
is  certain,  that  God  vouchsafed  one  heavenly  blessing  on  the  mission 
of  St.  Austin,  though  displayed  in  a  manner  less  popular  with  Roman 
Catholic  historians — the  work  of  conversion  was  accomplished  without 
violence  or  compulsion ;  the  sword  of  the  spirit  was  found  sufficient  for 
the  holy  purpose,  and  the  ruins  of  our  Saxon  idolatry  were  not  stained  by 
the  blood  of  one  martyr. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  religion  thus  hastily  introduced  was  a  pure 
form  of  Christianity,  or  even  that  it  differed  very  widely,  in  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  or  operation,  from  the  superstition  which  it  succeeded.  There  even 
exists  an  Epistle  from  Gregory  in  which  he  permits  the  ceremonies  of  the 
former  worship  to  be  associated  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  is 
it  possible,  even  for  the  most  perfect  law  at  once  to  change  the  habits  and 
correct  the  morals  of  a  savage  people.  But  the  consent  of  history  assures 
us,  that,  during  the  century  following,  the  nation  gradually  emerged  from 
the  rudest  barbarism  into  a  condition  of  comparative  civilization,  and  that 
the  principles  and  motives  of  Christianity  extended  their  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  succeeding  generations. 

Many  historians  affirm,  that  St.  Austin  neglected  the  lessons  of  humility 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  proceeded  to  assert  with  great 
insolence  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  not  only  over  his  own  con¬ 
verts,  but  also  over  that  faithful  portion  who  still  maintained  among  the 
Cambrian  mountains  the  doctrine  and  practice  transmitted  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  It  appears  indeed  that  those  simple  believers  having  been  long 
severed  from  the  body  of  Christendom,  ignorantly  preserved  the  original 
oriental  rite  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  which  had  been  so  long  proclaimed 
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schismatic  ;  they  were  still  involved  in  the  error  of  the  Quartadecimans  ; 
and  they  continued  to  persevere  both  in  that  and  in  the  rejection  of  papal 
authority,  even  after  they  had  been  enlightened  by  the  exhortations  of  St. 
Austin.  It  is  recorded,  and  is  probable,  that  they  were  deterred  by  the 
imperious  conduct  of  that  prelate  from  uniting  with  his  Church  ;  and  thus 
far  we  need  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him;  but  some  more  serious  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him  stand  on  very  slight  foundation* * * §. 

It  is  next  our  duty  to  record  and  celebrate  the  labours  of  Succathus,  a 
Scotsman,  to  whom  is  usually  given  the  glory  of  having  converted  the 
Irish,  and  established  among  them  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  also  of 
Columban,  an  Irish  monk  and  missionary,  who  diffused  the  religion 
among  the  Gauls  and  various  Teutonic  tribes,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  calculate  the  precise 
effect  of  mere  individual  exertion  in  so  difficult  an  enterprise,  or  to  se¬ 
parate  what  is  fabulous  in  such  records  from  that  which  may  reasonably 
be  received.  But  the  progress  of  St.  Austin  is  much  more  intelligible — • 
since  he  was  aided  by  the  immediate  support  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  since 
one  of  the  earliest  among  his  proselytes  was  a  King. 

It  appears  probable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  made  very  little  progress  in  Germany ;  at  least  its  reception 
had  been  confined  to  provinces  immediately  bordering  on  the  Roman 
empiref.  In  the  year  715,  Winfrid^,  a  noble  Englishman,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  known  bv  the  name  of  Boniface,  undertook  the  labours  of  a  mis- 
sionary.  His  first  attempt  was  fruitless  ;  but  presently  returning,  under  the 
auspices  and  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  II.,  he  preached  among 
the  Frieselanders  and  Hessians;  with  considerable  success§.  In  723  he 
was  consecrated  a  Bishop,  and  being  joined  by  many  pious  Christians, 
from  France  as  well  as  England,  he  established  numerous  churches 
throughout  the  country.  His  immediate  recompense  was  advancement  to 
the  archiepiscopa!  See  of  Mayence,  and  to  the  Primacy  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  To  posterity  he  is  more  generally  and  more  gloriously  known 
as  the  Ajiostle  of  the  Germans.  And  the  additional  title  of  Saint  was 

*  Jortin  (Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  417)  says,  ‘  The  Christianity  which  this  pretended 
apostle  and  sanctified  ruffian  taught  us,  seemed  to  consist  principally  in  two  things,  in 
keeping  Easter  upon  a  proper  day,  and  to  he  slaves  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  God,  the  Pope, 
and  to  Austin,  his  deputy  and  vicegerent.  Such  were  the  boasted  blessings  and  benefits 
which  we  received  from  the  mission  and  ministry  of  this  most  audacious  and  insolent  monk.’ 
This  is  passionate  and  unjust  abuse.  St.  Austin  was  indeed  the  missionary  of  a  Pope — but 
his  conversion  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  was  perfectly  independent  of  his 
endeavours  to  bring  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  few  and  obscure  schismatics  of  Wales  ; 
and  let  us  recollect  that  his  exertions,  in  both  cases,  were  directed  only  to  persuade.  The 
evidence  respecting  the  massacre  of  the  twelve  hundred  monks  of  Bangor  is  very  fairly 
stated  by  Fuller  ;  and  it  seems  upon  the  whole  probable,  that  the  event  took  place  after  the 
death  of  St.  Austin.  But  at  any  rate  the  crime  was  committed  in  the  heat  of  battle,  appa¬ 
rently  without  design  or  premeditation — so  that  it  is  absurd  to  charge  it  upon  a  person,  who, 
even  if  he  was  living,  was  certainly  not  present  at  the  scene. 

j-  Fleury  (1.  xxxviii.,  sect,  lviii.)  mentions  three  monasteries  as  having  been  founded  at 
Tournay  and  Ghent  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

J  We  are  not  to  confound  this  missionary  with  St.  Wilfrid,  another  Englishman,  who 
also  gained  some  reputation  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  from  about  660  to  710.  The 
vast  quantity  of  relics  which  he  brought  home  from  his  first  expedition  to  the  Continent  is 
mentioned  by  Fleury,  liv.  xxx.,  sect.  xxxv. 

§  Mosheim,  Cent,  viii.,  p.  i.,  c.  i.  Milner  takes  great  pains  to  exculpate  Boniface  from 
the  various  charges  of  violence,  arrogance,  fraud,  &c.,  which  Mosheim  very  liberally  heaps 
upon  him,  and  to  prove  him,  from  his  own  correspondence,  to  have  been  a  mere  pious,  un¬ 
ambitious  missionary.  There  is  some  reason  in  the  defence  ;  and  Mosheim  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  prejudiced  against  Boniface  by  that  absolute  devotion  to  the  Holy  See 
which  lie  professed,  and  by  which  he  profited.  See  also  Fleury,  end  of  liv.  xli.,  &c, 
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due  not  only  to  his  zeal,  but  also  to  his  martyrdom— for,  returning'  in  his 
old  age  to  Frieseland*,  that  he  might  terminate  his  labours  where  he  had 
begun  them,  he  was  massacred  by  the  savage  inhabitants,  together  with 
fifty  ecclesiastics  who  attended  him.  (a.  d.  755.) 

To  the  eighth  century  we  may  also  refer  the  introduction  of"  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  which  now 
constitute  the  southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire.  This 
spiritual  conquest  was  achieved  under  the  auspices  of  an  heretical  Bishop, 
Tirnotheus  the  Nestorian,  about  the  year  790.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  chastisement  of  a  corrupt  Church  and  a  sinful  people,  the  extensive 
tracts  of  central  and  southern  Asia  had  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the 
fiercest  enemies  who  have  ever  been  raised  against  the  Christian  name, 
the  fanatic  followers  of  Mahomet ;  and  to  their  mention  we  cannot  proceed 
perhaps  with  a  better  augury,  than  after  recording  that  obscure  fact,  which 
planted  the  banner  of  Christianity  in  a  Russian  province. 

During  the  fourth  century  of  our  history  we  were  occupied  in  observing 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  paganism  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  marked  the  success  Mahometan 
of  Christianity  in  supplanting  the  rude  superstitions  of  the  Conquests. 
Celtic  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  subduing  those  savage 
aggressors  to  the  law,  or  at  least  to  the  name,  of  Christ.  But  the  se¬ 
venth  century  was  marked  by  the  birth  of  a  new  and  resolute  adversary, 
who  began  his  career  with  the  most  stupendous  triumphs,  who  has  torn 
from  us  the  possession  of  half  the  world,  and  who  retains  his  conquests 
even  to  this  moment.  Mahomet  was  born  about  the  year  575;  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  precise  period  of  the  nativity  of  that  man  who  wrought  the 
most  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  this  globe,  which  the  agency 
of  any  being  merely  human  has  ever  yet  accomplished.  His  pretended 
mission  did  not  commence  till  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  date 
of  his  celebrated  flight  from  Mecca,  the  Hedjirah,  or  era  of  Mahometan 
nations,  is  622,  a.  d.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  establishing 
his  religion  and  his  authority  in  his  native  land,  Arabia;  and  the  sword 
with  which  he  finally  completed  that  purpose,  he  bequeathed,  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  propagation  of  both,  to  his  followers.  His  commission  was  zealously 
executed  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  century  after  his  death,  his  faith  was  unin¬ 
terruptedly  extended  by  a  chain  of  nations  from  India  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Cadesia,  in  636.  In 
Syria,  Damascus  had  already  fallen,  and  after  the  sanguinary  conflict  of 
Yermuk,  where  the  Saracens  for  the  first  time  encountered  and  overthrew 
a  Christian  enemy,  the  conquerors  instantly  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem;  that  grand  religious  triumph  they  obtained  in  637.  In  the 

*  That  country  was  for  some  years  the  scene  of  the  successive  exertions  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
St.  Vulfran,  St.  Villebrod,  and  lastly  St.  Boniface.  It  was  the  second  of  those  missionaries 
whose  injudicious  answer  to  Radbod,  the  King  of  the  Frieselanders,  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  new  religion.  That  Prince  was  standing  at  the  baptismal  font,  prepared  for  the  cere¬ 
mony — only  one  point  remained,  respecting  which  his  curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied — 4  Tell 
me,’  said  he  to  the  Holy  Bishop,  ‘where  is  now  the  greater  number  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of 
the  nation  of  the  Frieselanders — are  they  in  the  Paradise  which  you  promise  me,  or  in  the 
Hell  with  which  you  menace  me  ?’  4  Do  not  deceive  yourself,’  replied  St.  Vulfran;  4  the 

Princes,  your  predecessors,  who  have  died  without  baptism,  are  most  assuredly  damned  ; 
but  whosoever  shall  believe  henceforward,  and  be  baptised,  shall  be  in  joy  eternal  with 
Christ  Jesus.’  Upon  this  Radbod  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  font  and  said — 4 1  cannot 
resolve  to  relinquish  the  society  of  the  Kings,  my  predecessors,  in  order  to  live  with  a  few 
poor  people  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  cannot  believe  these  novelties,  and  I  will  rather 
adhere  to  the  ancient  usages  of  my  nation.’  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  this 
Prince  that  St.  Boniface  gained  any  footing  in  the  country.  Fleury,  1,  xlix.,  s.  35, 
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year  following  Aleppo  and  Antioch  fell  into  their  hands,  which  completed 
the  conquest  of  Syria.  Thence  they  proceeded  northward  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place  in  638,  and  within  the  space  of  three 
years,  the  whole  of  that  populous  province  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
infidels.  Alexandria  was  the  last  citv  which  fell ;  and  in  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  after  the  expulsion  of  philosophy  from  Europe  by  a  Christian 
legislator,  the  schools  of  Africa  were  closed  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of  an 
unlettered  Mahometan. 

The  success  of  the  Saracens  was  not  inconsiderably  promoted  by  the 
religious  dissensions  of  their  Christian  adversaries.  A  vast  number  of 
heretics  who  had  been  oppressed  and  stigmatized  by  Edicts  and  Councils 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Asia;  and  these  were  contented  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  foreign  master,  of  whose  principles  they  were  still  ignorant,  in  the 
place  of  a  tyrant  whose  injustice  they  had  experienced.  Butin  Egypt, 
especially,  the  whole  mass  of  the  native  population  was  unfortunately  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Jacobite  heresy;  and  few  at  that  time  were  found,  except 
the  resident  Greeks,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
followers  ofEutyches  formed  an  immediate  alliance  with  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet  against  a  Catholic  Prince ;  and  they  considered  that  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  in  that  act,  since  they  hoped  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves,  under  a  Mahometan,  the  toleration  which  had  been  refused  by 
an  orthodox  government.  We  should  remark,  however,  that  this  hope, 
the  pretext  of  their  desertion,  was  with  many  the  suggestion  of  their 
malice :  that  besides  the  recollection  of  wrongs,  and  the  desire  to 
escape  or  revenge  them,  they  were  inflamed  as  furiously  as  their  per¬ 
secutors  by  that  narrow  sectarian  spirit,  which* is  commonly  excited 
most  keenly  where  the  differences  are  most  trifling ;  and  which,  while 
it  exaggerated  the  lines  that  separated  them  from  their  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians,  blinded  them  to  the  broad  gulph  which  divided  all  alike  from  the 
infidel. 

From  Egypt  the  conquerors  rushed  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa; 
and  though  their  progress  in  that  direction  was  interrupted  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  dissensions  of  the  Prophet’s  family,  even  more  than  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  vigour  of  the  Christians,  they  were  in  possession  of  Carthage 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Thence  they  proceeded  westward, 
and  after  encountering  some  opposition  from  the  native  Moors,  little 
either  from  the  Greek  or  Vandal  masters  of  the  country,  they  completed 
their  conquest  in  the  year  709. 

Hitherto  the  Mahometans  had  gained  no  footing  in  Europe  ;  and  it 
may  seem  strange  that  the  most  western  of  its  provinces  should  have  been 
that  which  was  first  exposed  to  their  occupation.  But  the  vicinity  of 
Spain  to  their  latest  conquests,  and  the  factious  dissensions  of  its  nobility, 
gave  them  an  early  opportunity  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  that  country. 
Their  success  was  almost  unusually  rapid.  In  711  they  overthrew  the 
Gothic  monarchy  by  the  victory  of  Xeres  ;  and  the  two  following  years 
were  sufficient  -  to  secure  their  dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  waters  of  this  torrent  were  destined  to  proceed  still  a  little  farther. 
Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Xeres,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  overran  with  little  opposition  the  south-western  provinces  of  France— 

‘  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  were  possessed  by 
the  Sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the 
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manners  and  religion  of  Arabia*.’  Still  dissatisfied  with  those  ample 
limits,  or  impatient  of  any  limit,  these  children  of  the  desert  again  marched 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  encamped  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  when  Charles  Martel,  the  Mayor  or  Duke  of  the 
Franks,  encountered  them.  It  is  too  much  to  assert  that  the  fate  of 
Christianity  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  battle  which  followed  ;  but 
if  victory  had  declared  for  the  Saracens,  it  would  probably  have  secured  to 
them  in  France  the  same  extent,  perhaps  the  same  duration,  of  authority 
which  they  possessed  in  Spain.  Next  they  would  have  carried  the  horrors 
of  war  and  Islamism  into  Germany  or  Britain  ;  but  there  other  fields 
must  have  been  fought,  against  nations  of  warriors  as  brave  as  the  Franks, 
by  an  invader  who  was  becoming  less  powerful,  and  even  less  enthusiastic, 
as  he  advanced  farther  from  the  head  of  his  resources  and  his  faith.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  had  space  to  speculate  more  deeply  on  the  probabilities  of  this 
question,  we  should  rather  be  led  to  consider  this  effort  against  France  as 
the  last  wave  of  the  deluge  now  exhausted,  and  about  to  recede  within 
more  reasonable  boundaries. 

The  final  struggle  of  the  Saracens  was  scarcely  worthy  of  their  former 
triumphs.  During  six  days  of  desultory  combat  the  horsemen  and  archers 
of  the  East  maintained  indeed  an  indecisive  advantage;  but  in  the  closer 
onset  of  the  seventh  day,  the  Germans,  more  eminently  powerful  in  limb, 
and  strong  in  heart  as  well  as  hand,  instantly  extinguished  the  Arabs 
with  iron  arm  and  overbearing  chestf.  The  chief  of  the  Saracens  fell  in 
the  conflict ;  the  survivors  fled  to  their  encampment,  and  after  a  night 
passed  in  the  dissension  usual  to  the  vanquished,  they  dispersed,  and 
evacuated  the  country.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  732;  the 
advantages  were  slowly  but  resolutely  pursued  by  the  conqueror,  and  pre¬ 
sently  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  invader  from  the  soil  of  France. 

In  less  than  one  century  from  the  preaching  of  Mahomet,  his  disciples 
had  obtained  military  possession  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  greater  part  of 
central  and  western  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  the  long  extent  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa;  and  lastly  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  propagation  of 
their  religion  furnished  to  all  the  pretext,  and  to  many  the  sincere  motive, 
of  aggression  ;  and  as  the  most  violent  means  were  not  forbidden  by  their 
law,  and  as  religious  wars  are  seldom  distinguished  by  mildness  and  hu¬ 
manity,  we  may  believe  that  many  revolting  cruelties  were  occasionally 
perpetrated  by  them.  However  upon  the  whole  they  found  it  more  po¬ 
litic  to  tolerate  than  to  exterminate;  with  the  heretics  of  the  East  they 
formed  early  and  friendly  relations  through  a  common  enmity ;  and  in 
Africa  and  Spain  they  generally  proffered  the  alternative  of  the  Koran  or 
tribute^  ;  so  that  Christianity  was  not  immediately  extirpated  from  any 
of  the  conquered  countries,  and  even  at  this  moment  it  continues  to  linger, 
however  degraded  by  adversity  and  oppression,  in  almost  all  of  them. 

*  Gibbon  has  not  composed  a  more  eloquent,  or  a  less  philosophical  chapter,  than  his 
fiftieth.  As  if  he  were  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  the  Mahometan  conquests,  he  over¬ 
looks,  not  only  the  misery  immediately  occasioned  by  them,  but  their  fatal  influence  on 
the  progressive  and  permanent  improvement  of  man.  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example  ;  and  the  lessons  of  history  are  then,  indeed,  noble  and  profitable,  and  then, 
only,  .when  philosophy  casts  away  her  pride  and  her  pedantry,  and  condescends  to  rise 
into  philanthropy. 

f  Gibbon,  c.  lii.  Roderic  Toletan.  c.  xiv.,  Gens  Austrise  membrorum  pre-eminentia 
valida,  et  gens  Germana  corde  et  corpore  prsestantissima,  quasi  in  ictu  oculi  manu  ferrea 
et  pectore  arduo  Arabes  extinxerunt. 

$  The  Mahometans  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  those  infidels  who  had  a  Book 
of  faith,  and  those  who  had  none.  Among  the  former  they  placed  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster^ 
and  therefore  showed  them  great  mercy— but  they  had  no  compassion  on  the  Fagan, 
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The  country  in  which  it  suffered  the  most  immediate  and  perfect  prostra¬ 
tion  was  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  those  two  fruitful  nurseries 
of  religion  and  religious  men,  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  fill  so 
eminent  a  station  in  the  early  Catholic  Church — names  which  are  so 
closely  associated  with  all  the  various  fortunes  of  rising  Christianity,  with 
its  most  honourable  and  holy  triumphs,  with  its  afflictions  and  reverses, 
with  the  zeal,  the  genius,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  professors,  with  their 
dissensions  and  intolerance — those  two  powerful  Churches  were  from  that 
time  forward  obliterated  from  history.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  former 
still  preserved  a  title,  but  it  was  without  power;  and  a  dignity,  but  it  was 
without  independence  :  she  lost  her  learning  and  her  industry,  and  all 
her  excellence  and  energy  departed  with  them.  But  at  Carthage  the 
actual  extinction  of  Christianity  very  speedily  followed  the  success  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  labours  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Au¬ 
gustin  and  so  many  others  were  spurned  and  execrated,  if  indeed  their 
very  names  were  not  rather  forgotten,  by  a  faithless  and  blaspheming 
posterity. 

The  victory  of  Charles  Martel  was  soon  followed  by  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  more  effective  government  in  France ;  and  precisely  forty  years 
after  the  battle  of  Tours,  we  find  Charlemagne  engaged  in  a  sanguinary 
war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  that  zealous  Prince  was  for  a 
season  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian,  and  that  he  imitated  the 
fury  of  his  armed  apostles  ;  and,  as  if  Christianity  had  not  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  suffered  by  adopting  the  vices  of  other  systems,  he  dragged  into 
its  service  the  most  savage  principle  of  Islamism.  After  eight  years  of 
resistance  and  misfortune  the  Saxons  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the. 
profession  of  the  Gospel*  ;  and  the  Huns  of  Pannonia  were  soon  after¬ 
wards  driven  by  the  same  victorious  compulsion  to  the  same  necessity. 

When  we  behold  the  limits  of  Christendom  extended  by  the  writings  of 
its  ministers,  or  the  eloquence  of  its  missionaries,  we  record  such  con¬ 
quests  with  pure  and  grateful  satisfaction  ;  'when  we  observe  a  mass  of 
Pagans,  or  other  unbelievers,  suddenly,  but  peacefully,  melting  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  we  question  their  motives,  we  lament  the  stain  which 
they  may  bring  with  them,  and  we  censure  any  unworthy  compromise 
which  has  been  made  to  conciliate  them ;  yet  we  are  consoled  to  reflect 
that  no  immediate  misery  has  been  occasioned  by  a  change  which  is  preg¬ 
nant  at  least  with  future  improvement.  But  when  we  see  the  sword  em¬ 
ployed  to  propagate  a  religion  of  which  the  very  essence  is  peace,  we  are 
at  once  disgusted  and  revolted  by  the  cruel  and  impious  mockery. 


THE  INTERNAL  CONDITION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  REIGN 
OF  JUSTINIAN  TO  THAT  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

In  an  endeavour  to  compress  into  a  few  short  chapters  the  ever-varying 
records  of  fifteen  centuries,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  sufficient  to 
exhibit  a  mere  chronological  series  of  events  and  names;  but  we  consider 


*  Charlemagne  was  occasionally  troubled  by  the  contumacy  of  bis  converts,  even  to 
the  end  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  among  his  grandsons,  we  find  Lothaire  pro¬ 
claiming  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Saxons  of  the  succeeding  generation  (in841)„ 
Many  of  them  eagerly  cast  away  the  mask  of  Christianity,  and  flew  to  his  standard. 
Compulsion  has  filled  the  world  with  hypocrites,  hut  it  has  never  made  a  true  convert  to 
any  faith  or  any  form  of  faith.  See  MiUot,  Hist,  France, 
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it  a  more  profitable,  as  it  is  certainly  a  more  attractive  employment,  to 
select  and  illustrate  what  is  material  and  consequential,  and  to  pass,  as  it 
were,  from  eminence  to  eminence,  dwelling  for  some  short  space  on  each, 
and  delineating  its  features  with  some  exactness,  though  we  may  thus  be 
compelled  to  treat  with  little  minuteness  the  periods  intervening;  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  secondary  names,  and  many  occurrences  of 
mere  temporary  importance,  which  may  be  consigned  to  silence  without 
any  danger  to  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  history.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  we"  shall  proceed,  without  delay,  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the 
accession  of  Gregory  the  First  to  the  pontifical  chair.  That  prelate  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  year  590  to  604  ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trated  that  short  period  by  so  many  splendid  qualities,  and  pursued  his 
various  purposes  with  such  bold  and  successful  exertion,  that  he  has 
acquired,  and  perhaps  deserved,  the  deep  and  faithful  veneration  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  At  least  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  to  estimate  his 
character  with  moderation,  and  we  observe  so  much  intemperance,  both  in 
the  eulogies  and  the  insults*  which  are  offered  to  it,  that  its  mere  strength 
and  energy,  which  are  thus  sufficiently  proved,  assert  its  claim  to  a  more 
considerate  and  impartial  examination. 

Two  prominent  vices  overshadowed  and  counteracted  the  numerous 
excellencies  of  Gregory — superstition  and  ambition.  For  t 

the  former  of  these  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  Gregory  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  3  the  Great. 

latter  was  the  produce  of  the  same  vigorous  nature 
which  gave  birth  to  his  virtues ;  and  it  was  urged  in  him  to  an  excess, 
which  it  would  not  have  reached  in  a  feebler  mind.  His  virtues 
were  his  own,  and  those  of  his  religion ;  and  if  we  should  discredit,  as 
affected,  that  humility  which  preferred  the  cloister  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  so  long  rejected  the  proffered  mitret,  at  least  we  must  praise 
the  generosity  which  led  him,  in  early  life,  to  bestow  his  large  possessions 
on  the  Church,  and  we  must  admire  his  ardent  piety,  and  sincere,  though 
often  misdirected,  devotion.  The  extreme  severity  of  his  moral  practice 
has  not  been  contested,  nor  his  honest  endeavours  to  enforce  the  same 
practice  in  every  rank  and  order  of  his  clergy.  Circumstances,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  had  introduced  abuses  into  the  system  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  discipline,  which  a  weak  and  narrow  mind  might  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  protect,  but  which  Gregory  knew  that  it  was  wiser  to  reform. 
Indeed  we  may  observe,  that  the  best  friends  of  every  Church  in  every 
age,  and  those  whose  services  are  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  pos¬ 
terity,  however  ungraciously  they  may  be  accepted  by  interested  contem¬ 
poraries,  are  men  who  dare  to  distinguish  between  the  system  and  its 
corruptions,  and  to  administer  those  vigorous  measures  of  renovation 
which  are  necessary  for  its  health  and  perpetuity.  And  thus  would  it 
have  been  still  happier  for  the  fame  of  that  Pope  had  he  taken  a  still 
bolder  view  of  the  imperfections  of  his  Church,  and  applied  to  the  cure  of 


*  1  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  called  St.  Gregory,  was  remarkable  for  many  things  ;  for 
exalting  his  own  authority,  for  running  down  human  learning  and  polite  literature,  for 
burning  classic  authors,  for  patronizing  ignorance  and  stupidity,  for  persecuting  heretics, 
for  flattering  the  most  execrable  princes,  and  for  relating  a  multitude  of  absurd,  monstrous 
and  ridiculous  lies,  called  miracles.  He  was  an  ambitious,  insolent  Prelate,  under  the 
mask  of  humility.’  Jortin,  Remarks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  Most,  though  by  no  means 
all,  of  the  above  charges  are  true;  but  the  counterpoise  of  good  and  powerful  qualities  is 
left  almost  entirely  unnoticed  by  their  author, 
f  Baron,  aim.  590,  sect.  vii.  &c.  &c.  4,  ^ 
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its  deeper  and  spiritual  diseases  the  remedial  attention  which  he  confined 
to  its  discipline  and  its  ceremonies. 

The  character  of  Gregory  was  distinguished  by  the  fervour  of  his  cha¬ 
rity;  the  virtue  which  surrounded  his  palace  with  crowds  of  sufferers 
of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  distributed  for  their  relief* * * §  the 
funds,  which  with  little  scandal  might  have  been  lavished  on  selfish 
purposes,  has  never  been  disputed,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  dis¬ 
paraged.  Nor  was  he  contented  to  exercise  this  alone,  but  strove,  on  the 
contrary,  to  extend  its  practice  by  powerful  exhortations  among  his  epis¬ 
copal  brethren — ‘  Let  not  the  Bishop  think  that  reading  and  preaching 
alone  suffice,  or  studiously  to  maintain  himself  in  retirement,  while  the  hand 
which  enriches  and  fructifies  is  closed.  But  let  his  hand  be  bountiful ; 
let  him  make  advances  to  those  who  are  in  necessity ;  let  him  consider 
the  wants  of  others  as  his  own  ;  for  without  these  qualities  the  name  of 
Bishop  is  a  vain  and  empty  titlef.*  We  should  also  remark,  that  this 
Pope  exerted  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  redeem  Christian 
prisoners  from  captivity,  and  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  during  it. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  His  most 
important  spiritual  conquest  was  that  of  England  ;  and  if  it  be  a  reproach 
to  him  that  he  there  permitted  the  first  converts  to  retain,  under  other 
names,  the  substance  of  some  of  their  superstitious  practices];,  in  France, 
where  the  longer  and  more  general  diffusion  of  the  religion  left  less  excuse 
for  such  a  concession,  he  zealously  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  remains 
ofidolatry§.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  ||  was  another  favourite  object 
with  him ;  and  in  one  respect  he  adopted  the  most  promising  means  for 
that  purpose,  by  treating  them  with  mildness  and  humanity;  in  another 
he  insulted  their  principles,  while  he  disgraced  his  own,  by  the  direct 
offer  of  gain,  as  the  reward  of  their  apostacy.  His  zeal  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  is  a  very  ambiguous  excellence ;  but  it  was  warmly,  and  (as 
Roman  Catholic  historians  assert)  successfully  exerted,  both  against  the 
remnant  of  the  Donatists,  and  against  certain  schismatics  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Church  on  the  controversy  respecting  the  Three  Chapters^.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  his  activity  in  ennobling  the  services  of  religion, 
and  adding  splendour  to  its  ceremonies,  however  unworthy  a  method  of 
recommending  a  spiritual  religion,  found  some  excuse  in  the  degenerate 
principles  of  the  sixth  century. 

Through  the  disturbed  condition  of  Italy,  the  aggressions  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  invaders,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  power,  the  direction  ot 


*  See  Baronius,  ann.  591,  sect.  iii.  xxiv.  &c. ;  ann.  592,  sect.  ii. ;  ann.  596,  sect.  viii. 
Fleury,  1.  xxxv.  sect.  xvi.  Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

-j-  Lib.  v.,  Epist.  29,  apud  Baron,  ann.  592,  sect.  xvi. 

J  Altaria  destruantur,  relliquice  ponantur.  He  allows  even  sacrifices  on  Saints  days — 
substituting,  however,  a  convivial,  for  a  superstitious,  motive — nec  diabolo  tam  animalia 
immolent,  sed  adlaudem  Dei  inesu  suo  animalia  occidant,  &c.  Baron,  ann.  601.  xxii. 

§  Fleury,  H.  E  ,  lib.  xxxv.,  sect.  xxi.  He  complains  of  immolations  to  idols,  worship 
of  trees,  sacrifices  of  the  heads  of  animals,  &c. — Quia  pervenit  ad  nos  quod  multi  Chris- 
tianorum  et  ad  Ecclesias  oecurrant,  et  (quod  dici  nefas  est)  a  culturis  daemonum  non 
discedant.  See  Baron,  ann.  597,  xviii. 

||  Baron,  ann.  594,  sect.  viii.  ann.  598,  sect.  xiv. 

if  The  subject  of  the  fifth  General  Council.  One  of  these  schismatics,  named  Ste¬ 
phanas,  came  to  Rome,  and  offered  to  Gregory  to  return  to  the  Church,  if  the  Bishop 
would  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  his  soul,  and  intercede  with  God  as  his  sponsor 
and  fidejussor,  that  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  sanctioned  in  Heaven ; 
which  Gregory  undertook  without  any  hesita  tion — quod  Gregorius  minime  facere  cunc- 
tatusest,  Baronius,  ann.  590,  sect.  xxyi. 
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the  political  interests  of  Rome'devolved  foi\the  most  part  upon  Gregory.  It 
appears  not  that  he  sought  that  charge,  so  eagerly  grasped  by  many  of  his 
successors,  but  rather  that  he  entered  with  reluctance  upon  duties  which, 
if  not  at  direct  variance,  were  at  least  little  in  accordance  with  a  spiritual 
office.  But,  having  once  undertaken  them,  he  discharged  them  with  the 
ability  and  in  the  spirit  which  became  his  character  and  his  profession  ;  he 
presented  himself  as  a  mediator  and  pacificator,  and  by  his  faithful  ministry 
to  the  God  of  peace* * * §,  he  succeeded  in  averting  the  arms  of  his  enemies* 
and  in  preserving  his  country  from  servitude. 

He  professed  to  reject  from  the  service  of  religion  that  profane  learning 
of  which  his  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and  hence  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  the  charge  so  commonly  believed,  though  insufficientlyf 
supported,  that  he  burnt  the  Palatine  Library,  and  destroyed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  he 
was  inferior  to  none  in  the  learning  of  his  own  agej;  and  his  diligence  and 
energy  are  abundantly  attested  by  the  voluminous  and  even  vigorous  com¬ 
positions  which  he  has  left  behind  him§. 

We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  instances  in  which]  Gregory 
deviated  even  farther  than  his  predecessors  from  that  ancient 
faith  and  practice  of  which  his  See,  since  it  now  claimed  ex-  Use  of 
clusively  the  denomination  of  Apostolical,  professed  a  peculiar  Images, 
observance.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  dan¬ 
gerous  usage  which  had  originated  in  the  fourth  ||,  of  exposing 
images  of  saints,  of  the  virgin,  and  even  of  Christ,  in  places  con¬ 
secrated  to  worship,  had  taken  deep  root,  as  well  in  the  Western  as 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  Serenus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  caused 
some  of  them  to  be  removed,  and  complaint  was  made  to  Gregory.  The 
Pope  at  once,  and  very  explicitly,  declared,  that  images  should  on  no 
account  be  approached  as  objects  of  worship,  and  strongly  exhorted  the 
Bishop  to  press  that  consideration  on  all  who  might  possibly  mistake 
their  use — which  was,  when  truly  understood,  to  impart  knowledge  to 
the  ignorant,  and  learning  to  the  illiterate.  At  the  same  time,  such 
being  their  professed  end  and  purpose,  he  strenuously  opposed  their 
removal.  By  this  determination,  he  impressed  upon  a  popular  corruption 
that  sanction  and  authority  which  alone  was  wanting  to  make  it  perma¬ 
nent  and  universal. 

The  belief  in  the  fire  of  Purgatory  was  seriously  inculcated  by  the  same 


*  The  following  is  his  boast  to  Sabinianus,  his  Apocrisiarius  or  Envoy  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  ‘  Unum  est  quod  breviter  suggeras  serenissimis  Dominis  nostris :  quia 
(that)  si  ego  servus  eorum  in  mortem  Longobardorum  me  miscere  voluissem,  hodie 
Longobardorum  gens  nec  regem,  nec  duces,  nec  comites  habnisset,  atque  in  summa  con- 
fusione  esset  divisa.  Sed  quia  Deum  timeo ,  in  mortem  cujuslibet  hominis  me  miscere  for - 
mido’  See  Baronins  (ann.  595,  sect,  xviii.),  who  details  his  various  negotiations  with 
the  Lombards  very  accurately. 

f  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  this  accusation  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 
See  Bayle,  Vie  de  Greg.  I. 

+  ‘  Disciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  grammatica,  rhetorica,  dialectica,  ita  a  puero  est 
institutus,  ut  quamvis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhuc  Romse  studia  literarum,  tamen  nulli  in 
tube  sua  secundus  putaretur.’  Paul.  Diac.  Vit.  St.  Greg.  Gibbon,  c.  xlv. 

§  There  are  greater  remains  of  the  works  of  Gregory  than  of  any  other  Pope  ;  and  a 
diligent  and  judicious  study  of  his  Epistles  might  still  throw  much  new  light  on  the  early 
History  of  his  Church.  Baronius  attributes  the  rudeness  of  his  style  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

11  We  shall  treat  thisjmd  some  other  of  the  Roman  Catholic  corruptions  more  fully  in 
the  thirteenth  Chapter.  " 
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Pontiff;  and  to  him  more  justly  than  to  any  individual,  we  may  attribute 
the  practical  system  to  which  that  speculative  opinion  gave  birth.  He 
also  exalted  the  merit  of  pilgrimages*  to  the  Holy  Places  ;  but  the  super- 
stition  which  he  most  ardently  sustained,  was,  a  reverential  respect  for 
relics,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  their  miraculous  qualities.  The  deep 
and  earnest  solemnity  with  which  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his  age 
and  church  was  not  ashamed  to  enforce  so  very  gross  a  delusion,  cannot 
so  well  be  depicted  to  the  reader  as  in  his  own  language. 

The  Empress  Constantina,  who  was  building  a  Church  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  St.  Paul,  made  application  to  Gregory  for 
Reverence  for  the  head  of  that  Apostlef,  or  at  least  for  some  portion 
Relics.  of  his  body.  The  Pope  begins  his  answer  by  a  very 

polite  expression  of  his  sorrow  ‘  that  he  neither  could  nor 
dared  to  grant  that  favour;  for  the  bodies  of  the  holy  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  so  resplendent  with  miracles  and  terrific  prodigies  in  their  own 
Churches,  that  no  one  can  approach  them  without  great  awe,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  adoring  them.  When  my  predecessor,  of  happy  memory, 
wished  to  change  some  silver  ornament  which  was  placed  over  the  most 
holy  body  of  St.  Peter,  though  at  the  distance  of  almost  fifteen  feet,  a  warning 
of  no  small  terror  appeared  to  him.  Even  I  myself  wished  to  make  some 
alteration  near  the  most  holy  body  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  rather  deeply  near  his  tomb.  The  Superior  of  the  place  found  some 
bones  which  were  not  at  all  connected  with  that  tomb  ;  and,  having  pre¬ 
sumed  to  disturb  and  remove  them  to  some  other  place,  he  was  visited  by 
certain  fearful  apparitions,  and  died  suddenly.  My  predecessor,  of  holy 
memory,  also  undertook  to  make  some  repairs  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  :  as  they  were  digging,  without  knowing  precisely  where  the  vene¬ 
rable  body  was  placed,  they  happened  to  open  his  sepulchre.  The  monks 
and  guardians  who  were  at  the  work,  only  because  they  had  seen  the 
body  of  that  martyr,  though  they  did  not  presume  so  much  as  to  touch 
it,  all  died  within  ten  days  ;  to  the  end  that  no  man  might  remain  in 
life  who  had  beheld  the  body  of  that  just  man.  Be  it  then  known 
to  you,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  when  they  give  any 
relics,  not  to  venture  to  touch  any  portion  of  the  body ;  only  they 
put  into  a  box  a  piece  of  linen  (called  brandeum ),  which  is  placed  near 
the  holy  bodies  ;  then  it  is  withdrawn,  and  shut  up  with  due  veneration 
in  the  Church  which  is  to  be  dedicated,  and  as  many  prodigies  are  then 
wrought  by  it  as  if  the  bodies  themselves  had  been  carried  thither ; 
whence  it  happened,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  (as  we  learn  from  our 
ancestors,)  when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  virtue  of  such  relics,  that  Pope 
called  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  the  linen,  and  blood  flowed  from  the 
incision.  And  not  at  Rome  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West, 
it  is  held  sacrilegious  to  touch  the  bodies  of  the  Saints,  nor  does  such 
temerity  ever  remain  unpunished.  For  which  reason  we  are  much  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  take  away  the  bones  of  the  Saints, 
and  we  scarcely  give  credit  to  it.  But  what  shall  I  say  respecting  the 
bodies  of  the  holy  Apostles,  when  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  at  the  time  of 


*  Baronius,  ann.  592,  sect.  xix.  5 

f  Baronius,  who  cites  the  Pope’s  reply  with  considerable  admiration,  attributes  the  Em¬ 
press’s  exorbitant  request  to  Eccelesiastical  ambition, — to  a  desire  to  exalt  the  See  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  a  level  with  that  of  Rome,  by  getting  into  her  possession  so  important  a  por¬ 
tion  of  so  great  an  Apostle.  Fleury  quotes  the  letter  chiefly  in  proof  that  the  transfer  of 
relics  was  forbidden  in  the  Roman  Church,  while  that  abuse  was  permitted  in  the  East.  , 
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their  martyrdom,  a 'number  of  the  faithful  came  from  the  East  to  claim 
them  ?  But  when  they  had  carried  them  out  of  the  city,  to  the  second 
milestone,  to  a  place  called  the  Catacombs,  the  whole  multitude  was 
unable  to  move  them  farther, — such  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning 
terrified  and  dispersed  them.  The  napkin,  too,  which  you  wished  to  be 
sent  at  the  same  time,  is  with  the  body,  and  cannot  be  touched  more  than 
the  body  can  be  approached.  But  that  your  religious  desire  may  not  be 
wholly  frustrated,  I  will  hasten  to  send  to  you  some  part  of  those  chains 
which  St.  Paul  wore  on  his  neck  and  hands,  if  indeed  I  shall  succeed  in 
getting  off  any  filings  from  them.  For  since  many  continually  solicit  as  a 
blessing  that  they  may  carry  off  from  those  chains  some  small  portion  of 
their  filings,  a  priest  stands  by  with  a  file ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that 
some  portions  fall  off  from  the  chains  instantly,  and  without  delay  ;  while, 
at  other  times,  the  file  is  long  drawn  over  the  chains,  and  yet  nothing  is  at 
last  scraped  off  from  them.’ 

The  pages*  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  so  full  of  such  idle  fables,  that 
the  repetition  even  of  the  smallest  portion  of  them  is  a  task  as  tedious 
as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  mind ;  but  when  such  absurdities 
are  propagated  and  dignified  by  the  pen  of  Gregory  the  Great — of  him 
whom  the  Roman  Church  reveres  almost  as  the  first  among  her  saints,  and 
whose  writings  for  so  many  centuries  directed,  and  even  still  direct,  the 
principles  of  her  Ministers — it  would  be  a  neglect  of  historical  duty  to  pass 
them  over  in  complete  silencef. 

The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  celebrated  by  every  nation  in"  its 
own  language ;  but  its  forms  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  new 
prayers  and  offices,  as  well  as  hymns  and  psalmody,  and  such  other  addi¬ 
tions  as  were  found  proper  to  enliven  devotion.  Gregory  introduced  a 
more  imposing  method  of  administering  the  Communion,  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This  institution  was  called 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  ;  and  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Sacramentaries  of 


*  Eligius  or  Eloi,  Bishop  of  Noyon  (or  Limoges),  a  contemporary  of  Gregory,  and 
also  a  Saint,  acquired  extraordinary  celebrity  by  his  ardour  in  searching  after  the  bodies 
of  martyrs,  and  his  miraculous  sagacity  in  the  discovery  of  them.  And  as  he  thus  became 
a  person  of  influence  in  his  day,  we  may  venture  to  record  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  true  religion.  ‘  He  is  a  good  Christian  (says  St.  Eligius)  who  goes 
frequently  to  church,  and  makes  his  oblations  at  God’s  altar ;  who  never  tastes  of  his 
own  fruit  until  he  has  presented  some  to  God  ;  who,  for  many  days  before  the  solemn 
festivals,  observes  strict  chastity,  though  he  be  married,  that  he  may  approach  the  altar 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  lastly,  who  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Redeem 
your  souls  from  punishment  whilst  you  have  it  in  your  power;  offer  your  free  gifts  and 
tithes  ;  contribute  towards  the  luminaries  in  holy  places ;  repair  frequently  to  church, 
and  humbly  implore  the  protection  of  the  Saints.  If  you  observe  these  things,  you  may 
appear  boldly  at  God’s  tribunal  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  say — Give,  Lord,  according 
as*we  have  given.’  The  original  is  quoted  by  Mosh.  Cent,  vii.,  p.  ii.  c.  iii. 

f  The  Dialogues  of  Gregory  abound  with  miraculous  narratives  ;  and  Fleury  excuses 
this  practice  by  pleading  that  he  had  not  philosophers  for  his  antagonists,  who  needed 
argument  for  confutation,  but  that  the  pagans  then  to  be  found  were  chiefly  peasants,  serfs, 
or  soldiers,  and  were  more  moved  by  a  miraculous  story  than  by  the  most  conclusive  syl¬ 
logism.  In  process  of  time,  Gregory,  from  being  the  relater,  rose  to  be  the  performer  of 
miracles.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  his  death,  Paulus  Diaconus  records, 
that  a  Roman  lady,  on  some  occasion,  receiving  the  Communion  from  Gregory,  and  hearing 
him  say  the  customary  words,  could  not  forbear  smiling,  when  he  called  that  the  body  of 
Christ  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands — for  at  that  time  the  people  used  to  bring 
to  the  Communion  their  own  bread,  which  was  a  small,  round,  flat  cake.  The  Pope,  per¬ 
ceiving  her  behaviour,  took  the  bread  out  of  her  hands,  and,  having  prayed  over  it, 
showed  it  to  her  turned  into  flesh,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people. 
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St.  Gregory,  such,  word  for  word  (says  Fleury*),  we  say  it  still.  After 
regulating  the  prayers,  the  Pope  descended  to  the  modulation  of  the 
chant;  and  to  give  some  permanency  to  his  success  in  this  matter,  he 
established  a  school  of  chanters,  which  subsisted  for  at  least  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  his  death. f  Other  alterations  were  made  by  the  same  pontiff 
in  the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of 
processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change 
of  sacerdotal  garments  ;  and  as  most  of  them  were  permanent,  we  may 
consider  the  system  properly  called  Roman  Catholic  as  having  assumed 
its  peculiar  character  at  this  time.  And  thus,  while  the  Antiquity  of  the 
universal  Church  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  ceased  at  the  accession 
of  Constantine,  it  is  not  a  fanciful  position  that  its  Middle  Age — that 
indistinct  period,  during  which  the  principles  that  were  hereafter  to  give  it 
a  more  lasting  and  definite  form  were  collecting  strength,  but  were  not 
yet  developed — was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  splendid  pontificate  of 
Gregory. 

If,  then,  it  be  not  incorrect  to  date  the  modern  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  this  epoch,  it  will  be  reasonably  inquired 
Elements  of  what  elements  then  existed,  or,  at  least,  what  indications 
Papacy.  may  be  discovered,  of  the  monarchical  or  papal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  Communion  in 
later  ages  ?  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  such  of  these  as  were 
most  perceptible  during  the  time  of  Gregory.  We  have  noticed  an  early 
jealousy  subsisting  between  the  Sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and 
the  sort  of  superiority  which  was  conferred  upon  the  former  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  It  appears,  too,  that  St.  Leo  was  addressed  by  certain 
oriental  correspondents  by  the  title  of  (Ecumenic,  or  Universal  Patriarch, 
though  his  immediate  successors  refrained  from  adopting  that  lofty  appel¬ 
lation.  Matters  rested  thus  till  the  year  588,  when  the  Emperor  Maurice 
conferred  that  same  title  upon  his  own  Patriarch  John,  commonly  called 
the  Faster, f  an  austere  and  ambitious  prelate.  Pope  Pelagius  opposed 
those  pretensions ;  and,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  contest  was  much 
more  vigorously  renewed  by  Gregory.  In  595,  he  addressed  five  epistles 
on  this  subject  to  John  himself,  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  to  the 


*  H.  E.  lib.  xxxvi.,  s.  xix.  Fleury  'describes  the  alterations  of  Gregory  at  length  and 
clearly.  The  great  pains  which  the  Pope  took  in  these  matters,  and  especially  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  celebrated  chant,  are  zealously  related  by  Maimbourg,  in  his  History  of  the 
Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory. 

f  Fleury,  lib.  xxxvi.,  sect.  xxi.  ‘  In  the  time  of  John  the  Deacon  (about  900),  the 
original  of  his  Antiphonarius  was  preserved  with  great  respect,  as  well  as  the  couch  on 
which  he  reposed  while  chanting,  and  the  whip  with  which  he  menaced  the  children.’ 
Pope  Gelasius  (says  the  same  historian  in  sect,  xv.)  had  made  a  collection  of  the  office  of 
the  masses,  into  which  St.  Gregory  introduced  many  changes  and  additions.  He  collected 
the  whole  in  one  volume,  which  is  his  Sacramentarius,  for  so  they  formerly  called  the 
book  which  contained  the  prayers  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Eucharist.  All  that  was  to  be  chanted  was  marked  in  another  volume, 
called  the  1  Antipkonaire,  parce  que  Ton  chantoit  alternativement ;  d’oii  vient  le  nom 
d’ antiphones  ou  autiennes  (anthems)  comme  il  a  ete  explique.’ 

+  John  the  Faster,  disputing  an  unmeaning  title  with  Gregory,  is  assimilated  by  Ba- 
ronius  (ann.  595,  sect,  xxvii.)  to  the  apostate  angel  rising  against  the  Most  High  God — a 
comparison  not  far  removed  from  blasphemy.  In  more  than  thirty  sections,  which  that 
historian  devotes  to  the  subject,  he  labours  to  depress  the  See  of  Constantinople  even  below 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  continually  advances  the  obtrusiveness  of  Rome,  as  a  proof  of  her 
rightful  authority.  However,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  now  growing 
real  and  substantial — a  fact  much  more  easily  shown  than  either  its  antiquity  or  legi¬ 
timacy. 
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rival  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  ;  in  all  vehemently  inveighing 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  Faster,  and  professing  the  very  purest  spirit 
of  Christian  humility.  In  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  he  declares  that  the 
public  calamities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  ambition 
of  the  bishops.  ‘  We  destroy  (he  says)  by  example  that  which  we  preach 
in  word  ;  our  bones  are  consumed  with  fastings,  and  our  soul  is  puffed 
up  with  pride  ;  beneath  the  meanest  garments  we  conceal  a  haughty 
heart;  we  repose  on  ashes*  and  we  pretend  to  grandeur;  under  the 
aspect  of  the  sheep  we  nourish  the  fangs  of  the  wolf.’  (He  proceeds)  ‘  The 
direction  and  primacy  of  the  whole  Church  has  been  given  to  St.  Peter  ; 
nevertheless  we  do  not  call  him  the  Universal  Apostle,  and  yet  the  holy 
man  John,  my  brother,  is  ambitious  to  be  called  the  Universal  Bishop.’^ 
To  Constantina  he  mournfully  complains  of  the  insult  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  while  he  humbly  confesses  ‘  that  the 
sins  of  Gregory  have  merited  such  chastisement,’  he  reminds  the  Empress 
that  St.  Peter  at  least  is  sinless,  and  undeserving  the  outrage  which  had 
been  offered  him.  From  these  and  others,  even  among  the  few  pas¬ 
sages  which  we  have  cited  from  Gregory’s  writings,  it  appears  that  the 
ground  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  rested  its  assertion  of  supremacy 
was  already  changed  very  essentially.  In  its  early  days  the  sort  of  supe¬ 
riority  which  it  endeavoured  to  assume  was  founded  for  the  most  part  on 
its  imperial  name  and  dignity  ;  but  when  that  basis  was  overthrown  by  the 
conquests  of  the  barbarians,  another  was  substituted,  of  which  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  was  admirably  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant 
proselytes.  The  name  of  St.  Peter  became  more  venerable  than  that  of 
Augustus  or  Trajan  ;  and  his  chair,  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  successors 
of  the  Apostle  and  the  vicars  of  Christ,  inspired  a  deeper  awe  into  the 
blind  and  superstitious  multitude,  than  the  throne  of  all  the  Caesars.  This 
change,  no  doubt,  was  gradual — it  cannot  entirely  be  ascribed  to  Gregory, 
or  to  any  other  individual  ;  indications  of  that  assertion  may  even  be 
discovered  in  very  early  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  but  that  Pope  exerted  him¬ 
self  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  confirm  it,  and  to  give  to  that 
uncertain  ground-work  a  stability  which  has  enabled  it  to  support  the 
mighty  papal  edifice  for  so  many  ages. 

If  has  also  been  observed  that  Gregory  was  the  first  who  asserted  the 
power  of  the  keys,  as  committed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  rather  than 
to  the  body  of  the  bishops  ;  and  he  betrayed  on  many  occasions  a  very 
ridiculous  eagerness  to  secure  their  honour.  Consequently  he  was  pro¬ 
fuse  in  his  distribution  of  certain  keys,  endowed,  as  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  assert,  with  supernatural  qualities  ;  he  even  ventured  to  insult  Anas- 
tasius,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  such  a  gift.  4  I  have  sent  you  (he 
says)  keys  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  your  guardian,  which,  when 
placed  upon  the  sick,  are  wont  to  be  resplendent  with  numerous  miracles. ’f 
We  may  attribute  this  absurdity  to  the  basest  superstition,  or  to  the  most 


*  St.  Gregory  could  not  foresee  that,  within  twelve  years  from  that  in  which  he  was 
writing,  the  same  title  would  he  proudly  worn  by  a  successor  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
(Boniface  HI.),  though  granted  to  that  pontiff  by  an  Emperor  who  disgraced  human 
nature. 

f  c  Amatoris  vestri,  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  vobis  claves  transmisi,  quse  super  segros 
positse  multis  solent  miraculis  coruscare.’  He  addresses  nearly  the  same  words  to  one 
Andreas,  a  nobleman,  with  a  similar  present.  And  in  another  epistle  (to  Theotistus)  he 
coolly  relates  a  prodigy  which  had  once  been  performed  by  one  of  those  keys  upon  a 
Lombard  soldier.  Baronius,  ann.  585,  sect,  iv.,  ann.  597,  sect,  xiv.,  ann.  591.,  sect,  vii.,  viii. 
The  historian  (in  the  first  of  those  places)  eagerly  attaches  to  the  keys  the  notion  and 
omen  of  possession ,  which  probably  did  not  occur  to  a  Pope  (even  to  Pope  Gregory) 
in  the  sixth  century. 
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impudent  hypocrisy ;  and  we  would  gladly  have  preferred  the  more  ex¬ 
cusable  motive,  if  the  supposed  advancement  of  the  See,  which  was  clearly 
concerned  in  these  presents,  did  not  rather  lead  us  to  the  latter. 

Two  descriptions  of  papal  agents  rise  into  notice  during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory — the  Apocrisiarii  (Correspondents),  who  acted  as  envoys, 
or  legates,  at  the  Court  and  at  the  See  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  De- 
fensores,  or  Advocates,  who,  besides  their  general  commission  to  protect* * * § 
the  property  of  St.  Peter,  appear  to  have  been  vested  with  a  kind  of 
appellative  jurisdiction,  which  might  sometimes  interfere  with  that  of  the 
bishops.  The  former  of  these  appointments  tended  to  raise  the  external 
dignity  of  the  See ;  the  latter  to  extend  its  internal  influence.  Again,  we 
find  sufficient  evidence  in  the  records  of  this  age,  that  a  practice  which 
afterwards  proved  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  papal  power,  was  al¬ 
ready  gaining  ground — that  of  appeal  from  episcopal  decision  to  the  Roman 
See.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  it  was  founded  on  any  general  law, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  proceeded  very  naturally  from  the  'prejudice 
attached  to  the  name  of  Rome,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  it  was 
carefully  encouraged  by  the  See,  whose  authority  was  insensibly  aug¬ 
mented  by  it.  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  papal  aggrandisement,  we 
shall  mention  one  other  circumstance  onlyf.  Great  relaxation  in  the 
monastic  discipline  of  the  age  justified  the  very  sedulous  interference  of 
Gregory  to  restrain  it ;  and  so  much  address  did  that  pontiff  combine  with 
his  diligence,  as  not  only  to  reform  the  order,  but  also  to  secure  and 
protect  it.  For,  while  he  enforced  the  severity  of  the  ancient  rules  with 
judicious  rigour*,  he  took  measures  to  shelter  it  from  episcopal  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  taught  it  hereafter  to  look  to  Rome  for  redress  and  favour.  As 
none  are  ignorant  how  firm  a  support  to  papal  power  was  furnished  in 
later  ages  by  the  devotion  of  the  monasteries,  it  is  important  to  record  the 
origin  of  that  connexion  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  earlier  trace 
of  it  than  that  which  we  have  mentioned. 

I  Gibbon,  who  has  drawn  with  vigour  and  impartiality  the  character  of 
Gregory,  has  probably  over-rated  his  qualities  when  he  designates  him  as 
the  greatest  of  that  name.  It  is  very  true  that  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
cunning,  of  pride  and  humility  §,  of  sense  and  superstition,  which  singu¬ 
larly  distinguished  him,  was  happily  suited  both  to  his  station  and  to  the 
temper  of  the  times ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  pleaded,  that  he  did  no  more 


*  Baron,  ann.  598,  sect.  xv.  xix.  Gibbon  (chap,  xlv.)  considers  them  to  have  possessed 
not  a  civil  only,  but  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  tenants  and  husbandmen  of  the  Holy 
See. 

-f-  1  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  Pontiff 
as  their  special  Metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the  union,  and  the  translation  of  epis¬ 
copal  seats  was  decided  by  his  absolute  discretion ;  and  his  successful  inroads  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of 
succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections;  his  zealous 
care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline  ;  and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously 
watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.’  Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

+  Fleury,  H.  E.  lib.  xxxvi.  sect.  33  and  34. 

§  His  humility  sometimes  descended  to  baseness.  The  abject  adulation  with  which 
he  courted  Phocas,  the  usurper  of  the  Eastern  throne,  the  most  execrable  parricide  in  his- 
tory,  proves  (as  Bayle  has  malignantly  remarked)  that  those  who  prevailed  with  him  to 
accept  the  Popedom,  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself.  ‘  Ils  voyoient  en  lui  le 
fonds  de  toutes  les  ruses  et  de  toutes  les  souplesses  dont  on  a  besoin  pour  se  faire  de 
grands  protecteurs,  et  pour  attirer  sur  l’Eglise  les  benedictions  de  la  terre.’  The  motive  of 
his  flattery  was  jealousy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  addressed,  with  the 
same  servility,  Brunehaud,  a  very  wicked  Queen  of  France,  and  again  found  his  excuse  in 
the  interests  of  his  Church, 
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than  yield  to  that  evil  temper,  when  he  gave  sanction  to  opinions  and 
usages  which  were  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  But  this  was 
to  consult  his  present  convenience  or  popularity,  not  his  perpetual  fame. 
Those  who  follow  the  stream  of  prejudice  may  be  excused  or  pitied,  but 
they  can  establish  no  claim  to  greatness ,  no  title  to  the  respect  or  gratitude 
of  a  posterity  to  which  they  transmit,  without  correction,  the  errors  or  vices 
of  their  ancestors.  So  far  as  he  applied  himself  to  remedy  those  vices  or 
imperfections,  so  far  as  he  reformed  the  discipline  and  repressed  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  his  clergy,  and  introduced  such  improvements  into  other  departments 
of  the  system  as  were  consistent  with  the  Gospel  truth  on  which  it  stood, 
his  name  is  deservedly  celebrated  by  every  honest  Christian ;  but  his 
eagerness  in  the  encouragement  of  superstitious  corruptions  (for  he  was 
not  even  contented  to  tolerate,  still  less  did  he  make  any  effort  to  repress 
them)  must  not  be  treated  with  indifference  or  indulgence ;  because  the 
diffusion  of  error*  has  a  far  more  pernicious  consequence  in  religious  than 
in  other  matters.  A  mere  speculative  falsehood  will  mislead  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  studious,  but  it  will  not  reach  his  principles  of  action ; 
a  wrong  political  principle  will  unquestionably  influence  for  a  time  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  ;  but  on  the  discovery  of  its  falsity,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  modify  or  reject  it,  because  it  can  seldom  become  rooted  in  the  habits 
or  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  But  the  religious  impostures  which  were 
authorized  and  propagated  by  Gregory,  affected  not  the  belief  only,  but 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  while  their  certain  and  necessary  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  debase  the  mass  of  believers,  and  to  deliver  them  over  in 
blindness  and  bondage  to  the  control  of  their  spiritual  tyrants,  their  final 
and  most  disastrous  effect  has  been  to  enlarge  the  path  of  infidelity,  by 
dissociating  the  use  of  reason  from  the  belief  in  Revelation. 

Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  distinguished  by  any  character  of  very  great 
eminence  for  the  period  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  separates 
Gregory  from  Charlemagne ;  nor  is  that  period  marked  by  any  single  oc¬ 
currence  of  striking  importance,  excepting  the  separation  of  the  Roman 
states  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Donation  made  by  Repin  to  the 
Holy  See.  Yet  very  considerable  changes  were 

gradually  taking  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Changes  from  Gregory 
Church,  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  detect  to  Charlemagne. 
and  notice,  because  they  are  not  discovered  with¬ 
out  some  care,  and  have  indeed  commonly  escaped  the  observation  which 
is  due  to  them.  The  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  bar¬ 
barians,  its  subdivision  into  numerous  Principalities  and  Provinces,  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  institutions  and  habits  of  the  conquerors,  could 
not  fail  to  influence,  in  many  respects,  the  religious  establishment  of 
those  countries.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  may  be  traced  in  name,  at  least, 
to  the  division  of  the  Empire,  was  afterwards  extended  and  widened 
by  many  substantial  points  of  difference.  In  the  former,  indeed,  very 

*  In  his  Epistle  to  the  King  of  England,  Gregory  (cited  by  Baronius,  Ann.  601.  sect, 
xix.)  thus  expresses  his  own  millennarian  opinions.  1  Besides,  we  wish  you  (vestram  glo- 
riam)  to  know,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  the  end  of  the  present  world  is  already  near,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Saints  is  at 
hand,  which  can  know  no  end.  But  as  the  end  of  the  world  is  now  approaching,  many 
things  hang  over  us  which  before  were  not, — to  wit,  change  of  atmosphere,  and  terrors 
from  Heaven,  and  unseasonable  tempests,  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes, — 
which  however  shall  not  all  fall  out  in  our  days,  but  will  certainly  follow  afterwards.’  The 
caution  of  the  concluding  sentence  would  almost  prove  the  Pope’s  distrust  in  his  own 
prophecy. 
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few  alterations  took  place  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  even  in  the  form 
of  administering  the  Church,  and  none  in  the  principles  of  its  con¬ 
stitution  ;  if  some  new  privileges,  or  additional  revenues,  seemed  to 
swell  the  importance  of  the  clergy,  yet  the  Emperors  maintained  so 
firmly  their  undisputed  supremacy  *,  and  exerted,  moreover,  such  frequent 
interference  in  spiritual  affairs,  that  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  received 
no  real  increase  ;  nor  did  any  other  circumstances  accidentally  intrude, 
to  enlarge  beyond  its  just  limits  their  influence  over  the  people.  But  the 
policy  for  the  most  part  pursued  by  the  Western  kings  was  different — 
they  vvere  usually  watchful  in  preserving  their  temporal  rights  over  the 
Church,  and  even  in  usurping  others  which  they  did  not  possess,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  episcopal  election ;  but  they  abstained  from  all  intervention 
in  matters  strictly  spiritual,  and  in  committing  to  the  priesthood  the  entire 
regulation  of  doctrine,  and  consigning  to  their  uncontrolled  direction  the 
consciences  of  their  ignorant  and  uncivilized  subjects,  they  left  to  that 
Body  much  larger  means  of  despotic  and  permanent  authority  than  any 
of  those  of  which  they  deprived  it.  In  the  more  enlightened  provinces  of 
the  East,  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects  was  not  uncommonly 
shared  by  intelligent  laymen  ;  but  in  the  West  it  became  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  clergy,  and  their  dictates,  howsoever  remote  from  scripture 
or  reason,  were  submissively  and  blindly  received.  Again,  in  the  aristo- 
cratical  assemblies,  by  which  political  affairs  were  chiefly  regulated,  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  Bishops  acquired  for  them  both  rank  and 
influence  ;  and  thus  also  were  they  placed  in  a  different  position  from 
their  brethren  in  the  East,  where  the  original  spiritual  character  of  the 
hierarchy  was  more  rigidly  preserved.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were,  even  from  the 
very  establishment  of  Christianity,  liable  to  some  confusion  and  per¬ 
plexity.  They  were  long  maintained,  however,  with  tolerable  distinctness 
in  the  countries  which  escaped  from  barbarian  invasion  ;  but  in  the  West, 
from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  and  from  the  unsettled  and  arbi 
trary  form  of  the  civil  governments,  the  causes  of  discord  and  temptations 
to  mutual  aggression  were  incalculably  multiplied. 

The  clergy  were  very  early  divided  into  the  major  and  minor  orders, 
of  which  the  latter  consisted  of  the  acolyths,  porters,  exorcists,  and  readers  : 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  century  this  lost  its  whole  weight  and 
almost  name  in  the  Church  ;  and  even  the  higher  order  of  subdeacons, 
deacons,  and  priests,  suffered  great  degradation.  The  kings  of  the  West, 
in  their  desire  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  free  subjects  to  military  service, 
forbade  the  ordination  of  a  freeman  without  their  particular  consent ;  and 
hence  proceeded  the  debasing,  but  not  uncommon  practice,  of  conferring 
the  office  of  priesthood  on  serfs  of  the  Church,  emancipated  for  that 
purpose.  Nor  did  the  Bishops  contend  against  this  innovation  so  vigo¬ 
rously  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  required,  because  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  was  obviously  augmented  by  the  humiliation  of  the  order  next  below 
them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Priests  were  in  some  places,  and  perhaps 
generally,  bound,  on  their  ordination,  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  remain 
attached  as  it  were  to  the  Church,  to  which  they  were  originally  ap¬ 
pointed — a  sort  of  servitude  which  subjected  even  their  persons  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop.  No  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  clergy 
took  place  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Another  order  was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
which  probably^exercised  more  influence  in  Church  matters  than  is  usually 
attributed  to  it.  The  tonsure  was  originally  considered  as  a  sign  of 
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destination  for  orders/  (signum  destination^  ad  ordinem,)  and  was  given 
to  those  only  who  were  intended  for  the  sacred  profession ;  but  in  after¬ 
times  it  was  less  discriminate^  administered,  and  was  made  the  means  of 
connecting  with  the  Church  a  large  body  of  persons  who  received  some  of 
the  immunities  without  any  of  the  restrictions  of  the  sacerdotal  condition, 
and  became  clerks  without  being  ecclesiastics.  It  may  be  true*,  that  they 
introduced  to  a  certain  extent  a  sort  of  lay  influence  into  the  ecclesiastical 
administration;  but  they  had  probably  a  much  greater  effect  in  diffusing 
that  of  the  clergy  among  the  private  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  ‘  Unity  of  the  Church’ — existing  as  one 
mighty  spiritual  communion  undivided  by  any  diversity  in  place,  time, 
language,  government,  or  other  circumstances — though  it  was  broached 
as  early  as  the  third  century,  did  not  enter  into  full  operation  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire.  Its  worst  effects  had,  indeed,  been 
developed  before  that  time  in  the  persecutions  to  which  it  gave  birth  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  good  which  it  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  was  not  felt  until  the  Western  Provinces  were  broken  up  into  nu¬ 
merous,  and  independent,  and  hostile  states,  with  no  political  bond  of 
union,  and  little  friendly  or  commercial  intercourse.  It  was  then  that 
the  notion  of  one  universal  religious  society  contributed  to  supply  the 
W'ant  of  international  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and,  through  the  means 
of  a  common  belief,  introduced  the  feeling  of  common  interests,  and  the 
exercise  of  common  virtues.  Subsequently,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  principle  was  more  rapidly  progressive  ;  and  it  presently 
gave  birth  to  a  second  principle,  which  naturally  sprang  from  it,  that  the 
one  Body  could  have  only  one  Head ;  and  the  general  footing  which  this 
acquired,  at  least  throughout  the  West,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  prepare  and  smooth  the  way  to  papal  despotism. 

Much  of  the  history  of  this  period  is  collected  from  the  Canons  of  the 
Councils  held  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West,  and  especially  in  Spain— 
for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Gault  were  also  in  part  regulated  by  these 
last.  Those  of  Toledo  were  the  most  celebrated  and  influential,  and  the 
attention  which  was  paid  to  their  proceedings  even  by  the  Roman  See 
sufficiently  proves  the  authority  which  they  held  in  the  Church.  The 
fifteenth  of  these  was  assembled  in  6S8,  and  the  last,  not  long  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  in  696.  But  upon  the  whole  the  number  of 
Councils  diminished  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  in 
Gaul  especially,  we  find  that,  whereas  fifty-four  were  held  in  the  sixth, 
twenty  only  assembled  in  the  seventh  century,  and  only  seven  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighth.  This  gradual  disuse  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 

*  Guizot  (Hist,  dela  Civilisation  en  France,  13Le(jon)  mentions  four  avenues  through 
which  the  laity  still  continued,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  to  exert  an  influence  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  (1.)  The  distinction  between  the  Ordination  and  the  Tonsure,  and 
the  numbers  of  those  who  received  the  latter  only.  (2.)  The  founder  of  a  Church  or 
Chapel,  whether  Bishop  or  Layman,  possessed  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  minister  to 
serve  it.  (3.)  Chaplains  were  very  commonly  resident  in  noble  families  for  the  service  of 
the  private  oratories.  (4.)  Certain  laymen,  under  the  names  of  Causidici,  Tutores,  and 
Vicedomini,  were  appointed  at  an  early  period  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  property. 
They  originated,  it  would  seem,  in  the  African  Church ;  at  Rome  they  were  called 
Defensores,  and  they  were  afterwards  employed  in  Gaul,  under  the  title  of  Advocates. 
Fleury  (end  of  liv.  xliv.)  mentions  that  they  were  originally  Scholastics  or  Lawyers ;  but 
that  after  the  barbarian  conquests  they  possessed  also  a  military  character — to  the  end 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  also  be  qualified  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
Church  by  material  weapons. 

f  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  ordains  an  uniformity  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  prayer  and  psalmody,  throughout  Spain  and  Gaul — the  same  office  of  the  mass, 
and  other  services,  Fleury,  i,  xxxYii,  sect,  46, 
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and  legitimate  methods  of  governing  the  Church,  and  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  both  for  its  inward  purity  and  external  independence,  was  a 
proof  of  its  growing  corruption,  and  a  fearful  omen  for  its  future  pros¬ 
perity.  It  arose  in  some  measure  from  a  cause  which  we  are  about  to 
mention. 

The  early  origin  and  office  of  the  Metropolitans  have  already  been  noticed ; 
they  were  the  Prelates  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  their 
legitimate  office  was  to  preside  in  provincial  councils ;  but  they  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  consequence  by  usurping  a  judicial  authority  in  charges 
against  Bishops,  and  other  matters  properly  lying  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Council ;  and  they  had  some  success  until  the  sixth  century.  But  from 
this  period  we  may  date  their  downfall :  the  ambition  of  the  Popes*, 
always  jealous  of  their  power,  and  anxious  to  transfer  it  to  the  Holy  See, 
pressed  and  assailed  them  from  above  :  from  below,  the  episcopal  order, 
preferring  a  distant  and  indulgent  controul  to  the  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  a 
domestic  censor,  were  equally  eager  for  their  overthrow ;  and  this  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  minute  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  which  in  many  cases  politically  separated  the  Metropolitan 
from  the  Bishops  who  were  placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  thus 
at  once  annihilated  his  influence.  From  these  causes  the  Metropolitan 
system  fell  into  decay,  so  that  little  more  than  its  name  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century-— and  closely  connected  with^  its  fall  was  the 
disuse  of  Provincial  Councils. 

The  great  result  which  was  brought  about  by  the  above  circumstances, 
and  which  showed  itself  early  in  the  West — as  to  the  West  were  also 
confined  the  changes  which  we  have  mentioned — was  the  undue  aggran¬ 
disement  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  its  consequent  deformity  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  From  the  moment  that  the  princes  succeeded  in  usurping  the 


*  The  progress  of  this  usurpation  is  so  well  described  by  Giannone,  (Storia  di  Nap., 
lib.  iii.  c.  vi.)  that  we  shall  here  give  the  substance  of  his  account.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  title  of  Patriarch  was  universally  acknowledged  to  belong,  in  common  with  the  four 
oriental  prelates,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  His  ordinary  power  indeed  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Provinces  called  Suburban  (Suburbicarie),  those  which  obeyed  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Rome  ;  and  to  these  limits  it  was  confined  till  the  reign  of  Valentinian.  But 
in  process  of  time,  as  the  prerogatives  of  primacy  were  united  in  his  person,  it  was  easy  to 
stretch  them  farther.  It  belonged  to  him  as  Primate  to  have  regard  and  attention;  on 
this  ground  he  began  to  send  into  such  provinces  as  seemed  to  require  such  superintend¬ 
ence  his  own  vicars;  in  Illyria  first,  afterwards  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  the 
delegates  of  the  Roman  Pontiff'  exercised  Patriarchal  authority.  This  he  presently  after¬ 
wards  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  over  Gaul  and  Spain ;  as  well  as  over  all  coun¬ 
tries  newly  converted  by  his  missionaries ;  so  that  the  Greeks  themselves  acknowledged 
him  to  be  sole  Patriarch  of  the  W est.  The  next  step  of  the  Popes,  which  occasioned  no 
small  disturbances,  was  to  usurp  the  power  of  ordaining  Bishops  throughout  all  the 
Western  Church,  which  was  no  less  than  to  subvert  the  rights  of  all  the  Metropolitans. 
They  proceeded  farther,  and  claimed  the  office  of  ordaining  the  Metropolitans  themselves. 

The  method  they  made  use  of  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  Metropolitans  regarding  ordi¬ 
nation  was,  to  send  them  the  Vest  or  Pallium — for  it  was  by  means  of  this  that  the  Me¬ 
tropolitans  were  invested  by  the  Holy  Pontiff  with  the  power  of  ordaining  the  Bishops  of 
the  Province  ;  whence  it  followed  that  such  power  was  not  possessed  by  them  unless  by 
this  grant  of  the  Pallium.  Here  another  point  was  gained — the  Metropolitans  had  not 
the  power  of  exercising  all  the  episcopal  functions  until  they  had  received  the  Pallium 
from  the  Pope.  The  last  step  naturally  followed  this — that  the  Pope  would  not  grant  the 
Pallium  until  the  Metropolitans  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  such  as  he  required.  Another 
ground  on  which  he  advanced  was  this — he  contrived  that  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Metropolitans,  especially  relating  to  disputed  elections  of  Bishops,  should  be  brought 
before  himself;  that  if  the  electors  had  been  negligent,  or  the  elected  unfit,  the  election 
should  devolve  on  the  Pope ;  that  he  alone  should  possess  the  right  of  accepting  the 
cessions  of  Sees,  of  determining  translations,  and  the  coadjutorships  in  the  next  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  confirmation  of  all  episcopal  elections  should  be  vested  in  the 
Holy  See. 
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GREECE 


Chapter  I. 

Of  Greece  before  the  Trojan  War. 

Greece  is  a  country  included  between 
the  thirty-sixth  and  forty-first  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  and  surrounded  by 
seas,  except  upon  the  north,  where  it 
borders  on  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  These 
provinces  were  anciently  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  kindred  origin  and  language, 
similar  manners,  and  similar  religion ; 
but  the  Greeks  did  not  consider  them  as 
forming  a  part  of  their  own  body,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  consequence  of  their  less  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization,  and  the  incongruity 
of  their  political  order,  they  having  re¬ 
tained  the  rude  monarchy  of  early  ages, 
while  Greece  was  parcelled  into  small  re¬ 
publics.  What  is  known  of  their  history 
will,  however,  in  great  measure,  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  of  Greece.  The  most 
northern  province  of  Greece  was  Thes¬ 
saly,  an  extensive  vale,  of  singular  ferti¬ 
lity,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Olympus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  (Eta, 
and  Pindus.  The  other  provinces  of 
continental  Greece  were  Acarnania  and 
iEtolia,  on  the  western  coast ;  Doris, 
inland,  and  Phocis  principally  so,  with  a 
scanty  strip  of  coast  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf ;  eastern  and  western  Locris,  the 
one  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  other  on 
the  Euripus.  These  are  rugged  territo¬ 
ries,  intersected  with  numerous  branches 
from  Pindus  and  (Eta,  and  their  inha¬ 
bitants  were  generally  behind  the  rest  of 
Greece  in  civilization,  wealth,  and  power. 
Next  came  Boeotia,  a  rich  vale,  abound¬ 
ing  in  lakes  and  streams,  stretching 
across  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  the 
Euripus,  and  in  other  parts  inclosed  by 
mountains,  by  Parnassus  and  Helicon 
on  the  side  of  Phocis,  Cithseron  and 
Parnes  on  that  of  Attica.  Last  is  Attica, 
a  rocky  province  of  triangular  form, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeotia,  on  the 
other  sides  by  the  ESgean  Sea  and  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
island  of  Euboea  extends  from  near  the 
»  coast  of  Thessaly  to  that  of  Attica,  and  is 
divided  from  the  main  land  by  the  narrow 
•  channel  called  Euripus.  The  great 
i  mountain  chain  of  Greece  is  continued 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  (now  called  the  Morea,)  and 


there  expands  itself  into  the  cluster  of 
mountains  which  forms  Arcadia,  the 
central  province  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
hence  go  branches  towards  the  sea, 
which  divide  the  maritime  territory  into 
the  provinces  of  Achaia,  Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Eleia.  But  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  speak  of  them  more  particularly. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  all  these  regions 
appear  to  have  been  a  people  called 
Pelasgians,  of  whose  origin  but  little  is 
known,  though  their  tribes  are  believed 
to  have  settled  extensively  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  The  name  Hellenes,  which 
afterwards  was  adopted  as  the  general 
denomination  of  those  whom  we,  from 
the  Latin,  call  Greeks,  was  originally  that 
of  a  small  people  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
which  grew  early  powerful,  and  became 
the  origin  of  many  leading  Grecian  states. 
"Whether  the  original  Hellenes  were  a 
Pelasgian  tribe,  or  a  tribe  of  a  different 
though  kindred  stock,  is  a  question  ad¬ 
mitting  much  discussion.  The  reader 
may  find  it  ably  treated  in  the  Roman 
History  of  Niebuhr,  who  decidedly  con¬ 
demns  the  supposition  that  the  Hellenes 
were  Pelasgian.  But  of  those  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  of  Hellenes,  or 
Greeks,  after  it  had  become  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  appellation  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  at  least  half  were  Pelasgians  by 
origin,  and  perhaps  considerably  more  ; 
nor  can  we  affirm  that  Greece  owed  more 
of  its  manners,  language*,  or  civilization 
to  the  Hellenic  than  to  the  Pelasgic 
portion  of  its  people.  Afterwards  the 
Grecian  nation  became  divided  into  two 
races,  the  Ionian  and  EEolian :  and  of 
the  latter,  a  portion  afterwards,  under 
the  name  of  the  Dorians,  attaining  great 
power  and  importance,  that  name,  as 

*  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  circumstance 
that  Greek  writers  commonly  speak  of  the  Pelasgio 
language  as  barbarous.  But  the  Greeks  undoubtedly, 
whether  Pelasgians  or  not,  early  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  less  improved  Pelasgic  tribes.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  basis  of  the  language  entirely  Pelasgic, 
the  admixture  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  words  in 
the  Greek,  together  with  the  alterations  produced  in 
both  by  time  and  change  of  manners,  may  very  well 
have  occasioned  the  Greek  language  to  differ  as 
much,  from  that  of  the  other  Pelasgians,  as  the 
modern  English  from  the  Dutch,  which,  like  it,  is 
derived  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon.  If,  however,  the 
Hellenes  were  a  separate  race,  it  is  no  less  possible 
that  their  language  may  have  prevailed  ;  or  again, 
that  the  Greek  language  may  have  been  a  compound 
of  the  two,  in  winch  it  is  wholly  uncertain  which 
predominated. 
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GREECE* 


applied  to  them,  superseded  the  iEolian, 
and  this  being  still  retained  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  family,  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Greeks  were  three, 
Ionians,  zEolians,  and  Dorians. 

The  earliest  traditions  of  Greece  carry 
back  the  mind  to  a  period  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  rudest 
savages  now  known.  They  tell  of  the 
institution  of  marriage,  the  first  planting 
of  the  vine,  the  first  sowing  of  corn  ; 
though,  in  those  eastern  countries,  from 
which  Greece,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
derived  its  population,  all  these  were 
known  long  before  its  first  inhabitants 
quitted  their  original  abodes.  This  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  The  earliest 
settlers  of  every  country,  unless  sent  out 
as  a  colony  by  public  authority,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  emigrate  in  numerous  bodies 
by  political  commotions,  are  commonly 
stragglers  from  the  mass  of  persons 
without  property  or  regular  employment, 
who  abound  in  every  fully-peopled  dis¬ 
trict  ;  men  of  restless  and  irregular  ha¬ 
bits,  who,  when  placed  in  forest  tracts, 
abounding  with  game,  but  requiring  great 
labour  to  fit  them  for  cultivation,  and 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  more  fre¬ 
quented  regions,  are  likely  to  lose  the 
civilization  of  their  birth-place,  and,  neg¬ 
lecting  all  the  arts  of  settled  life,  to  be¬ 
come  mere  hunters.  This  is  the  case,  in 
some  degree,  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  though  the  rapid  spread  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  the  easier  intercourse  with 
cultivated  districts,  have  much  curtailed 
the  operation  of  these  causes.  In  Greece, 
divided  from  the  then  inhabited  world  by 
seas  and  mountains,  the  barbarising  pro¬ 
cess  went  so  far,  that  husbandry  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  men  were 
obliged,  if  their  hunting  failed,  to  feed  on 
mast  and  berries,  or  other  spontaneous 
products  of  the  earth.  In  such  a  state, 
an  extensive  tract  would  support  but 
few,  while  those  who  found  themselves 
in  want  of  subsistence,  having  no  im¬ 
moveable  property,  no  laborious  im¬ 
provements  to  attach  them  to  the  spot, 
would  readily  seek  a  place  where  men 
were  scarcer,  and  game  more  plentiful. 
Thus  inhabitants  would  be  thinly  spread 
over  the  country  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
till  the  land  was  pretty  generally  occu¬ 
pied,  they  would  scarcely  feel  the  want 
of  more  productive  employment.  But, 
when  this  time  came,  the  difficulty  of 
subsistence  must  have  been  great.  In  a 
nation  of  hunters,  the  supply  of  food,  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing,  would  decline  with 
the  increasing  number  of  persons  to  be 


fed.  Cattle  might  be  bred,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Boeotia  and 
Thessaly;  but  that  could  be  but  a 
limited  resource  in  a  country  so  rugged 
as  most  of  Greece.  Each  tribe,  on  find¬ 
ing  its  own  hunting-ground  and  pastur¬ 
age  insufficient,  would  endeavour  to  in¬ 
crease  it  by  encroachment  on  its  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  war  would  therefore  be  con¬ 
tinual,  occasioned,  not  by  ambition,  as 
elsewhere,  but  by  need. 

In  this  state  of  hopeless  barbarism 
was  Greece  when  visited  by  those  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Phoenician  colonies  which  gave 
it  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization.  The 
Egyptian  Cecrops,  coming  to  Attica, 
found  the  rude  natives  without  union  or 
regular  government,  infested,  on  their 
northern  border,  by  the  Boeotians,  their 
only  neighbours,  and  from  the  sea  by 
the  Carians,  a  piratical  people  widely 
established  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean, 
and  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  object,  probably,  was  the 
procuring  of  slaves,  since  the  poverty  of 
Attica  could  offer  no  other  temptation 
to  the  plunderer.  Having  occupied  the 
rock  which  afterwards  became  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  Cecrops  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  submit  to  him  as  their  chief.  He  di¬ 
vided  the  province  into  twelve  districts, 
and  established  a  principal  town  in  each, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  district  were  to 
be  transacted  ;  instituted  marriage,  and 
appointed  laws  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  and  arranged  a  system  of  united 
defence  against  the  Boeotians.  The 
strong  hold  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  re¬ 
sidence  was  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Neith,  whose  name 
was  changed  by  the  Greeks  into  Athene, 
and  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
under  that  of  Minerva.  Around  this 
rock  arose  a  city,  first  named,  from  its 
founder,  Cecropia,  but  afterwards  Athe- 
nae,  from  the  goddess,  or,  as  we  have 
corrupted  it,  Athens. 

About  the  same  time  we  may  proba 
bly  place  the  founding  of  Sicyon  and 
Argos,  though  both  claimed  a  higher 
antiquity.  Of  the  early  history  of  Si¬ 
cyon  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  not 
important.  Of  the  settlement  of  Ar¬ 
gos  two  traditions  are  preserved  ;  the  one 
ascribing  it  to  Inachus  the  son  of  Ocean  ; 
the  other  to  Phoroneus  son  of  Inachus. 
By  those  who  hold  the  latter  opinion,  Ina¬ 
chus  is  mostly  considered  as  the  name  not 
of  a  man  but  of  a  river.  Both  relations 
seem  to  mark  out  an  unknown  man  from 
beyond  the  sea,  who  landed  in  the  river 
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which  received  its  name  from  him,  or 
from  which  the  other  tradition  supposes 
him  sprung.  The  founder  of  Argos  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  wanderer  from  the 
East,  and  probably  from  Egypt,  who, 
by  the  influence  of  superior  knowledge, 
having  induced  the  rude  Pelasgians  to 
obey  him,  gave  them  some  degree  of  re¬ 
gular  government  and  a  more  settled 
mode  of  life.  At  an  after-time  we  find 
the  Argians  governed  by  Gelanor,  a 
prince  apparently  of  Pelasgian  blood, 
when  Danaus  arrived  with  a  fresh  colony 
from  Egypt.  The  Argians,  were  often 
distressed  for  want  of  water;  he  first 
taught  them  to  dig  wells  ;  and,  by  this 
and  similar  services,  he  won  such  fa¬ 
vour  that  he  was  encouraged  to  claim 
the  kingdom.  He  declared  himself  de¬ 
scended  from  Io,  an  Argian  princess  of 
the  line  of  Inachus,  and  one  of  the  most 
singular  personages  in  Grecian  fable. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter,  being  enamoured 
of  her,  to  deceive  the  jealousy  of  Juno, 
transformed  her  into  a  cow ;  that  in 
this  form  she  travelled  into  Egypt,  and 
there  became  a  goddess.  Herodotus, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  Grecian  historians  wrhose 
works  remain,  explains  the  fable  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  was  enticed  on  ship 
board  and  carried  away  by  some  Phoe¬ 
nician  merchants,  to  whom  women  were 
very  profitable  articles  of  trade.  The 
popularity  of  Danaus  made  up  for  the 
weakness  of  his  claim  ;  he  was  chosen 
king,  and  such  wras  his  power  and  fame 
that,  long  after  his  death,  the  southern 
Greeks  still  wrent  by  the  name  of  Danaans. 

An  adventurer  from  Phrygia  in 
Asia  Minor  founded  a  dynasty  which 
was  destined  to  succeed  that  of  Danaus, 
and  to  rule  more  widely.  This  adven¬ 
turer  was  Pelops,  who  attained  such  in¬ 
fluence,  chiefly  by  the  riches  which  he 
brought  from  Asia,  that  the  southern 
peninsula  was  ever  after  called  by  his 
name,  (Peloponnesus,  the  island  of  Pe¬ 
lops.)  He  obtained  Eleia  by  his  marriage 
with  Hippodameia,  the  daughter  of  CEno- 
maus,  king  of  Pisa  in  that  province : 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  being  given 
in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Argos  and 
the  neighbouring  city  Myceme,  was  the 
mother  of  Eurystheus,  the  last  prince  of 
the  Danaan  race.  He,  leading  an  army 
against  the  Athenians  because  they  pro¬ 
tected  the  children  of  his  enemy  Her¬ 
cules,  left  his  mother’s  brother  Atreus 
regent.  Eurystheus  fell  in  battle,  and 
Atreus,  being  powerful  and  popular,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  Myce- 


nseans,  the  more  readily  because  they 
wanted  an  able  leader  to  protect  them 
against  the  sons  of  Hercules.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agamemnon, 
whose  power  extended  over  all  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  and  many  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
The  seat  of  his  royalty  was  Mycense,  to 
which  the  supremacy  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Argos  by  Perseus,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Eurystheus.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  to  an  earlier  period,  and  to  re¬ 
late  the  second  great  Oriental  coloni¬ 
sation  of  Greece. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Athens,  some  extensive  troubles 
took  place  in  Palestine,  which  caused 
the  emigration  of  numerous  bodies  of 
Phoenicians.  Newton’s  conjecture  seems 
highly  probable,  that  this  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  taking  of  Sidon  by 
the  Philistines,  united  with  the  Edomites, 
who  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by 
the  conquests  of  David.  The  fugitives 
settled  in  Phrygia,  in  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Euboea,  and  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  under  various  names, 
as  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Idsei  Dactyli, 
and  others  ;  they  brought  with  them 
letters,  music,  the  art  of  working  in  me¬ 
tals,  and  a  more  accurate  method  of 
computing  time  than  had  hitherto  been 
adopted ;  and  they  first  taught  those 
mystical  ceremonies  which  formed  a  very 
remarkable  part  of  the  religion  of  Greece. 
A  division  of  them  under  the  name  of 
Cadmeians  occupied  Boeotia,  and  either 
driving  out  the  natives,  or  uniting  with 
them,  founded  there  the  celebrated  city 
of  Thebes.  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  this 
colony,  has  the  fame  of  introducing  letters 
into  Greece ;  but  the  merit  of  this,  and 
all  the  improvements  which  took  place 
at  the  same  period,  belongs  to  him  only 
in  common  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Curetes.  One  of  these  Phoenician  set¬ 
tlements  deserves  particular  attention, 
both  from  its  early  eminence  and  power, 
and  from  its  offering  the  most  ancient 
specimen  recorded  of  a  political  system, 
arranged  with  great  art  and  forethought, 
and  calculated  to  combine  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens  with  regular  government. 
The  institutions  which  Minos  established 
in  Crete  at  a  time  of  general  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  continued  to  be  admired 
by  political  speculators  in  the  most  po¬ 
lished  ages  of  Greece,  and  became  the 
model  by  which  Lycurgus,  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  formed  the  constitution  of 
Sparta,  which,  with  all  its  vices,  is  un¬ 
rivalled  as  an  instance  of  sagacity,  in 
adapting  laws  to  certain  objects. 
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Like  most  early  legislators,  Minos  en¬ 
deavoured  to  heighten  the  authority  of 
his  institutions  by  laying  claim  to  divine 
inspiration.  He  called  himself  the  son 
of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  having  retired  into  a 
cave,  on  coming  out  he  declared  that  he 
had  received  from  his  father  the  laws 
which  he  promulgated,  and  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Cretan  commonwealth. 
The  leading  principles  of  his  legislation 
were  the  equality  of  the  citizens,  the 
community  of  the  lands,  and  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  life  of  individuals  to  mi¬ 
nute  regulation  by  law.  The  education  of 
the  children  was  appointed,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  to  make  them  soldiers. 
They  were  made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  to 
wear  the  same  coarse  garment  in  winter 
and  summer,  to  wait  on  the  tables  of  the 
men,  and  frequently  to  exercise  their 
courage  in  combats  among  themselves. 
The  elder  boys  were  divided  into  troops 
( cigelce )  ;  of  each  of  which  one  of  them¬ 
selves  was  chosen  as  chief,  while  a  su¬ 
perintendent  was  appointed  from  the 
men,  to  lead  out  the  troop  to  the  chase 
and  to  exercise,  and  to  correct  the  disor¬ 
derly.  These  troops  were  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  on  certain  days 
were  accustomed  to  engage  with  each 
other  in  battle,  to  the  sound  of  music, 
fighting  with  their  fists,  and  even  with 
weapons.  On  arriving  at  manhood,  they 
were  obliged  to  contract  themselves  in 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  they  left 
the  agelae  to  enter  into  the  clubs  or  messes 
of  the  men,  where  they  lived  in  perfect 
equality  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
which  belonged  to  the  state,  and  was 
cultivated  for  it  by  numerous  slaves. 
Herein  Greece  saw  nothing  to  disap¬ 
prove.  Ancient  politicians  considered 
slaves  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  their 
happiness  or  misery  as  very  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  object  in  view  was  to  sup¬ 
port  the  citizens  in  leisure  and  freedom  ; 
while  the  number  and  wretchedness  of 
the  servile  class  were  never  considered, 
unless  so  far  as  their  discontent  might 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  free.  The 
powers  of  the  Cretan  government  were 
concentrated  in  the  council  of  elders,  and 
in  ten  magistrates  called  Cosmi :  and 
both  these  appointments  were  held  for 
life.  The  assembly  of  the  people  was 
only  allowed  a  silent  vote  on  such  pro¬ 
positions  as  were  submitted  to  it  by  the 
elderhood  and  Cosmi.  The  military 
command  was  at  first  in  the  king,  but 
on  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  entrusted 
to  the  Cosmi. 


While  Crete  was  flourishing  under  a 
government  singularly  regular,  though 
avowedly  calculated  to  train  up  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  habits  of  a  well  disciplined 
army,  rather  than  in  those  of  a  peaceful 
commonwealth,  the  continent  of  Greece 
was  yet  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The 
Cadmeians  and  Curetes  had  brought  to 
their  settlements  in  Boeotia,  ZEtolia,  and 
Euboea,  much  useful  knowledge,  and  a 
more  settled  mode  of  life  :  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  corn  and  the  art  of  tillage 
were  made  known  to  Attica  by  Ceres.  She 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Sici¬ 
lian  woman :  but,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  religious  mysteries  she  introduced 
at  Eleusis  to  those,  which  were  elsewhere 
celebrated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  honour 
of  the  same  goddess,  under  many  names, 
as  Rhea,Cybele,  and  others,  it  is  probable 
that  the  benefits  attributed  to  her  were 
due  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  Ceres 
was  either  a  priestess  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  or  perhaps  a  name  of  the 
goddess  herself.  But  improvement  was 
retarded  by  continual  rapine,  war,  and 
emigration.  If  a  tribe  was  attacked  by 
a  stronger  enemy,  they  all  quitted  their 
homes  with  little  reluctance,  to  seek  a 
new  abode  in  the  seats  of  any  whom  they 
in  their  turn  might  be  able  to  master. 
There  was  no  traffic,  no  safe  intercourse 
by  land  or  sea :  the  towns  were  unforti¬ 
fied,  and  no  one  thought  of  providing 
more  than  would  suffice  for  his  present 
wants,  being  uncertain  when  he  might 
be  pillaged  or  driven  from  his  dwelling. 
Having  nothing  valuable,  and  expecting 
any  where  to  get  such  necessary  suste¬ 
nance  as  might  serve  them  from  day  to 
day,  they  were  easily  induced  to  change 
their  abodes  ;  and  hence  there  was  little 
increase  in  the  greatness  of  cities  or  the 
wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  But  the 
richest  soils  were  always  the  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  these  changes  ;  for  the  goodness 
of  the  land,  by  increasing  the  riches,  and 
thereby  the  power,  of  some  particular 
men,  both  caused  seditions  within  the 
communities,  and  tempted  strangers  to 
attack  them.  Besides,  with  the  growth 
of  navigation,  the  people  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  islands,  both  Greeks  and 
others,  betook  themselves  to  piracy, 
sending  out  ships  under  the  command  of 
their  most  powerful  men,  much  like  the 
Northmen  who  ravaged  England  in  the 
reigns  of  Alfred  and  some  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.  This  was  then  deemed  honour¬ 
able,  as  robbery  has  at  some  time  been 
held  in  every  barbarous  nation  ;  but  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  feeling  lasted 
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not  only  to  the  time  of  Homer,  but  in 
some  of  the  less  civilised  parts  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  continent,  even  to  that  of  Thucydides. 
These  evils  were  checked  by  the  power  of 
Minos,  whose  wise  institutions,  together 
with  the  happy  situation  of  his  island,  had 
made  him  the  greatest  potentate  of  Greece. 
He  first  built  a  navy  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
empire ;  c  onquered  many  of  the  Cyclades, 
(islands  in  the  FEgean),  and  cleared  the 
sea,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  of  pirates. 
In  the  period  of  tranquillity  thus  afforded, 
many  cities  increased  in  wealth  and 
power  so  far  as  to  surround  themselves 
with  walls,  and  to  feel  safe  in  their  own 
strength ;  and  the  towns  which  were 
subsequently  founded  were  not,  as  of 
old,  placed  far  away  from  the  sea  for  se¬ 
curity  from  the  sudden  incursions  of  pi¬ 
rates,  but  were  usually  fixed  upon  the 
coast  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and 
made  defensible  by  fortifications. 

From  a  very  early  period,  when  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  in  the  troubled  state 
just  described,  Attica  alone  was  compara¬ 
tively  tranquil,  a  blessing  due  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  disadvantages  of  its  situation.  It 
is,  like  most  of  Greece,  a  tract  inclosed 
and  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
mountain  ridges ;  but  it  is  one  in  which  the 
productive  valleys  and  plains  bear  even 
a  smaller  proportion  than  usual,  to  the 
rugged  and  sterile  barriers  which  sur¬ 
round  them.  The  soil  is  thin  and  light, 
highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  figs 
and  olives,  but  offering  a  very  moderate 
return  to  the  labour  of  tillage,  and  still 
less  suited  to  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  the 
chief  riches  of  that  age.  Hence,  since 
no  one  coveted  their  territory,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  enjoyed  it  undisturbed  ;  and  the 
population  not  having  been  changed 
within  the  limits  of  tradition,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  after-times  were  able  to  boast 
their  favourite  title  of  Autochthones,  or 
children  of  the  soil.  The  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  Athens  made  it  a  refuge  to 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  who  were 
driven  out  from  other  places  by  war  or 
sedition ;  and  its  population  was  thus  so 
far  increased  that  it  early  relieved  itself 
by  sending  colonies  to  Asia.  Its  prospe¬ 
rity  was  aided  by  an  early  reform  in  its 
institutions.  Under  the  successors  of 
Cecrops,  the  twelve  cities  into  which  he 
had  assembled  the  Atticans,  retained 
each  its  separate  magistrates  and  pryta- 
neum  (town  hall) :  and  though  they  owned 
a  superiority  in  the  king  of  Athens,  they 
never  consulted  him  unless  in  case  of 
danger,  but  were  governed  independently 


by  their  several  councils,  and  sometimes 
even  made  war  on  each  other.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  Attica  did  not  cease,  till  The¬ 
seus  coming  to  the  throne  completely 
remodelled  its  political  state. 

Theseus  was  the  son  of  dEgeus  king 
of  Athens,  by  FEthra  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus,  king  of  Traezen,  a  small  town 
of  Peloponnesus,  opposite  to  Attica.  He 
was  bred  at  the  court  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  when  grown  to  manhood  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  Athens.  Though 
advised  to  go  by  sea  as  shorter  and 
safer,  piracy  being  about  that  time  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Minos,  he  chose  the  more 
hazardous  journey  by  land.  “  That  age,” 
says  Plutarch,  “produced  men  of  un¬ 
common  strength,  dexterity,  and  swift¬ 
ness,  who  used  these  natural  gifts  to  no 
good  purpose,  but  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  outrage  and  cruelty,  esteeming  the 
praises  of  equity,  fair  dealing,  and  bene¬ 
volence,  to  proceed  from  faintness  of 
heart  and  the  dread  of  injury,  and  little 
to  become  the  powerful  and  bold.”  The 
fame  of  Hercules  was  principally  founded 
on  the  destruction  of  such  marauders, 
and  Theseus  aspired  to  a  similar  re¬ 
nown.  He  took  his  way  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  tract  most  favourable 
to  plunderers,  abounding  with  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  the  only  passage  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece*  All 
who  attacked  him  were  [slain  or  de¬ 
feated,  and  he  arrived  at  Athens,  having 
delivered  the  country  from  some  of  its 
greatest  scourges.  He  was  there  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  dEgeus,  and  welcomed  by  the 
people,  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  the 
fame  of  his  exploits.  Some  commotions 
were  raised  by  the  nephews  of  dEgeus,  who 
had  expected  to  succeed  him  ;  but  these 
were  defeated  and  the  faction  quelled. 

The  Athenians,  in  a  war  with  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  had  purchased  peace  by 
a  yearly  tribute  of  seven  youths  and 
seven  virgins  as  slaves.  The  burden 
was  borne  with  much  uneasiness.  The 
poets  relate  that  the  victims  were  thrown 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  mon¬ 
ster  half  bull,  half  man :  and  possibly 
such  a  report  may  have  been  current 
at  the  time  among  the  ignorant  many. 
The  captives  had  hitherto  been  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  people:  Theseus  offered 
himself  as  one.  The  history  of  his  going 
to  Crete  is  much  disguised  by  fable,  but 
it  would  seem  that  Minos  received  him 
honourably,  remitted  the  tribute,  and 
finally  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in 
marriage.  She  returned  with  him,  and 
it  is  fabled  that  he  deserted  her  on  the 
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island  of  N axos.  Probably  she  sickened 
in  the  voyage,  and  died  on  the  island. 

The  success  and  patriotic  boldness  of 
his  enterprise  raised  Theseus  to  the 
highest  popularity.  Sacrifices  and  pro¬ 
cessions  were  instituted  to  commemo¬ 
rate  it,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  returned 
was  yearly  sent  to  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  carrying  a  mission  to  perform 
thanksgiving  to  Apollo.  About  this  time, 
on  the  death  of  iEgeus,  Theseus  succeed¬ 
ed  unopposed  ;  and  possessing  a  degree 
of  influence  which  enabled  him  to  effect  a 
great  political  change,  he  went  through 
the  several  towns,  and  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  give  up  their  separate 
councils  and  magistracies,  and  submit  to 
a  common  jurisdiction.  Every  man  was 
to  retain  his  dwelling  and  his  property  as 
before,  but  justice  was  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  and  all  public  affairs  transacted  at 
Athens.  The  mass  of  the  people  came 
into  his  measures ;  and  to  subdue  the 
reluctance  of  the  powerful,  who  were 
loth  to  resign  the  importance  accruing 
from  the  local  magistracies,  he  gave  up 
much  of  his  own  authority,  reserving  only 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  care 
of  watching  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  Opposition  was  silenced  by  his  libe¬ 
rality,  together  with  the  fear  of  his  power, 
ability,  and  courage ;  and  the  union  of 
Attica  was  effected  by  him  and  made 
lasting.  To  bind  it  closer,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  religious  observances  of  the 
several  towns,  he  instituted  a  common 
festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  which 
was  called  the  feast  of  union,  and  the 
feast  of  all  the  Athenians  (Panathencea.) 
To  his  wise  measures  Athens  owes  its 
early  prosperity  and  civilisation,  its  sub¬ 
sequent  eminence  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  and  its  importance  in  history, 
so  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  territory.  The  quiet 
and  good  order  produced  by  the  union 
in  Attica  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  first  in  Greece  who 
left  off  the  habitual  carrying  of  arms, 
and  adopted  a  peaceful  garb. 

Even  in  these  early  ages  the  religion 
of  Greece,  though  somewhat  less  com¬ 
plex  than  in  after-times,  was  an  intricate 
tissue  of  fable  and  superstition.  It  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  Egypt, 
but  partly  also  from  Phoenicia,  and  partly 
from  the  old  belief  of  the  Pelasgians. 
The  latter  worshipped  nameless  gods, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  quitted  the  regions  of  ’Asia, 
that  formed  the  cradle  of  mankind,  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  polytheism 


(the  worship  of  many  gods ;)  though,  in 
the  barbarism  into  which  they  fell,  they 
could  not  long  raise  their  minds  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  one  supreme  and 
invisible  God ;  and  therefore  began  to 
adore  the  inferior  spirits,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  the  immediate  movers  of 
nature.  But  when  they  met  with  stran¬ 
gers  far  their  superiors  in  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  who  professed  to  de¬ 
clare  the  names,  order,  different  powers 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  gods,  the 
means  of  learning  their  will,  and  of 
averting  their  anger ;  they  naturally  re¬ 
ceived  with  joyful  acquiescence  a  com¬ 
munication  which  gave  them  definite 
notions  where  all  seemed  vague,  dark, 
and  uncertain.  Such  instructors  they 
first  found  in  the  Egyptian  settlers,  and 
accordingly  nearly  all  the  names  of  Gre¬ 
cian  gods  were  Egyptian.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians  afterwards  settled  more  exten¬ 
sively;  but  their  religion  so  much  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  from  which  nation  many 
tenets  and  practices  of  Grecian  worship 
were  derived.  In  Egypt,  a  numerous 
hereditary  priesthood  were  the  sole  de¬ 
positaries  of  all  religious  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  they  chiefly  studied  to 
improve  their  ascendancy  by  practising 
on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people.  For  this  end  they  vejled  their 
doctrines  and  traditions  under  fables 
and  allegories  unintelligible  to  the  many, 
and  worshipped  the  Deity  with  different 
rites  appropriate  to  all  his  different  at¬ 
tributes,  assigning  him  a  separate  name 
and  symbol  as  considered  under  each: 
thus  gratifying  by  their  ritual  the  popu¬ 
lar  love  of  variety  and  splendour,  and 
working  powerfully  on  the  imagination 
by  dim  glimpses  of  a  hidden  meaning  in 
the  mysterious  celebrations.  The  mul¬ 
titude,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  came 
to  consider  these  different  names  as 
belonging  to  so  many  independent  dei¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  priests  were  not  solicitous 
to  undeceive  them.  Hence  there  arose 
in  Egypt,  and  subsequently  in  Greece,  a 
double  religion,  the  one  for  the  learned, 
the  other  for  the  ignorant.  The  latter 
acknowledged  a  plurality,  and  dealt 
in  monstrous  and  frequently  immoral 
fables,  which  have  been  reprobated 
by  the  wisest  Greeks,  as  ascribing  to 
the  gods  actions  of  which  an  ordinary 
man  would  be  ashamed.  The  former 
was  taught  at  the  solemnities  called 
Orgies,  or  Mysteries,  at  which  those  who 
were  present  were  bound  to  secrecy  as 
to  what  they  saw,  and  were  supposed 
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ever  after  to  be  invested  with  peculiar 
sanctity.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  in  Greece  were  the  orgies  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Their  general  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  teach  the  unity  of 
the  highest  God,  and  to  communicate 
such  fragments  as  had  been  retained  of 
the  primitive  religion. 

The  spirit  of  mystery  which  prevailed 
in  religion,  extended  itself  also  into  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  and  the  object  of  the  earliest 
Grecian  moralists  was  not  so  much  to 
instruct  the  people,  as  to  compose,  for 
a  narrow  circle  of  scholars,  a  discipline 
which  should  raise  them  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level  of  mankind.  Such  were  the 
instructions  of  Pythagoras,  who  imposed 
a  long  and  arduous  probation  before  a 
man  could  be  admitted  as  his  disciple ; 
and  many  philosophers  made  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  doctrines  which  they 
publicly  taught,  (exot erica,  or  the  doc¬ 
trines  for  those  without,)  and  those  re¬ 
served  for  a  few  more  favoured  hearers 
( esotericci,  or  the  doctrines  for  those 
within.)  This  is  not  wonderful,  consi¬ 
dering  that  Greek  philosophy  originated 
from  Egypt,  where  it  was  inseparably 
united  with  theology,  and  was,  like  it, 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Orpheus,  who  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  the  first  noted  teacher  of 
wisdom  to  the  Greeks,  preserved  the 
union  ;  and  instituted  orgies,  which 
wrere  at  once  a  religious  solemnity  and  a 
course  of  philosophical  instruction.  Py¬ 
thagoras,  in  a  later  age,  could  not  give 
his  discipline  the  character  of  sacredness  ; 
but  yet  so  closely  did  the  purifying  cere¬ 
monies  enjoined  by  him,  agree  with  the 
religious  mysteries,  that  they  are  paral¬ 
leled  by  Herodotus  with  the  Orphic 
orgies,  and  those  of  Bacchus,  both  of 
which  wrere  sacred  and  derived  from 
Egypt.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  many 
other  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece, 
travelled  into  Egypt,  and  it  is  probably 
to  remnants  of  primitive  tradition  there 
picked  up,  that  we  owe  the  dim  shadow¬ 
ings  of  some  mysterious  doctrines  of 
Christian  belief,  which  are  occasionally 
found  in  heathen  writers.  The  unity  of  the 
supreme  Godhead,  which  was  maintained 
by  most  of  the  wisest  Greeks,  is  a  truth 
too  congenial  with  human  reason  to  need 
any  tradition  to  account  for  its  existence  ; 
but  there  are  other  notions, which,  far  from 
being  obvious,  have  been  always  the  most 
difficult  to  be  received,  and  these  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  supposition. 

The  popular  religion  of  Greece  in  the 
age  preceding  the  Trojan  war,  differed 


little  from  that  in  after-times  ;  except  that 
its  scattered  fables  had  not  been  embo¬ 
died,  as  was  afterwards  done  by  the  early 
poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  Hero¬ 
dotus  names  as  the  fathers  of  Grecian 
mythology  ;  and  that  hero-worship  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  practised.  Mortals 
had  indeed  been  deified,  as  Bacchus  ; 
but  their  mortality  was  put  out  of  sight, 
and  in  the  legends  related  of  them,  they 
are  throughout  considered  as  gods ; 
whereas  the  heroes  are,  in  all  their  ac¬ 
tions,  represented  as  men,  till  the  history 
closes  with  their  death  and  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  an  inferior  divinity.  No 
sign  of  this  practice  is  found  in  Homer 
or  Hesiod ;  but  it  afterwards  became  so 
common,  that  every  town  had  its  par¬ 
ticular  heroes,  and  new  ones  were  con¬ 
tinually  added  to  the  list.  The  greater 
gods  took  their  rise  chiefly  from  Egypt : 
many  other  more  fanciful  inventions 
were  of  native  growth,  as  Muses,  Graces, 
nymphs  of  mountains,  woods,  and  waters. 
Greece  had  never  an  order  of  priesthood. 
There  were  indeed  priests  of  particular 
divinities,  but  when  not  engaged  in  their 
religious  duties,  there  was  seldom  any 
thing  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  In  early  times  all  sa¬ 
cred  functions  belonged  to  the  king,  ex¬ 
cepting  some  rites  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  had  priests  specially  appointed  to 
perform  them ;  and  even  when  royalty 
was  generally  abolished,  in  many  states 
the  title  was  continued  to  the  person  who 
performed  those  religious  offices  which 
had  belonged  to  the  king. 

Facility  in  crediting  pretenders  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  future,  a  weakness 
common  to  half  civilised  countries  and 
half  educated  men,  was  very  prevalent 
in  Greece.  Their  predictions  were  of 
two  kinds :  in  the  one  case  drawn 
by  rules  from  the  state  of  the  entrails  in 
a  sacrificed  victim,  from  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  occurrence  of  thunder,  and 
numberless  accidents  and  natural  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  in  the  other,  by  direct  com¬ 
munication  from  deities  supposed  to  be 
resident  in  certain  spots.  The  first  kind 
was  so  prevalent  in  Homer’s  time,  that 
in  his  poem  we  scarcely  find  an  action 
done,  or  plan  proposed,  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  some  portent  of  its  good 
or  ill  success.  We  hear  little  from,  him 
of  local  oracles,  the  consulting  which 
was  too  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
be  practised  except  on  important  occa¬ 
sions.  Many  existed,  though  none  had 
arrived  at  that  commanding  influence 
and  celebrity,  which  was  afterwards  at- 
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tained  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  but  which 
hardly  could  arise  till  the  different  states 
had  come  into  more  frequent  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  larger  connexion  in  peace 
and  war.  The  oldest  oracle  was  at  Do- 
dona  in  Epirus,  and  was  established  by 
a  woman  stolen  by  some  Phoenicians 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  in 
Egypt.  Other  oracles  arose  in  various 
places,  but  the  greatest  celebrity  was 
gained  by  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in 
Phocis.  Here  was  a  cavern,  whence 
came  exhalations  producing  convulsions 
and  temporary  phrensy,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  symptoms  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  oracle 
was  this :  the  person  who  received  the 
supposed  inspiration  was  a  priestess 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  office,  and 
called  Pythia,  from  Pytho,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  place.  She  being  placed 
over  the  cavern,  the  words  which  fell 
from  her  in  her  delirium  were  arranged 
and  connected  by  the  attending  priests, 
and  an  answer  framed  from  them,  till 
a  late  period  always  in  verse.  The  in¬ 
terpreters  thus  could  modify  the  answer 
at  pleasure,  and  in  doubtful  cases  they 
generally  made  it  ambiguous,  and  such 
as  at  once  to  gratify  the  questioner,  if 
powerful  and  liberal,  and  to  avoid  being 
convicted  of  falsehood.  Hence,  when 
many  less  prudently  managed  lost  their 
credit,  the  Delphian  oracle  maintained  its 
character  for  superior  trust-worthiness, 
and,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  subsequent 
history,  continued  for  ages  powerfully  to 
influence  the  politics  of  Greece, 


Chapter  II. 

Of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  Trojan  War 
to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian 
War. 

Piracy,  as  we  have  seen,  in  early 
times  was  a  common,  and  was  held  an 
honourable  practice  among  the  people 
inhabiting  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
yEgean  sea.  The  famous  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  was  nothing  more  than  a 
piratical  expedition  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  remarkable  for  its  un¬ 
usual  extent  and  boldness,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  of  distinction  engaged  in  it, 
in  which  Jason,  the  commander,  carried 
away  with  him  Medea,  the  daughter  of 
the  Colchian  king.  A  similar  outrage, 
done  to  Greece  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  was  followed  by  wider  mischiefs. 
Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
in  the  course  of  a  marauding  expedition, 


being  hospitably  entertained  at  Sparta, 
by  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  ended  his  visit,  with  stealing  Helen, 
the  wife  of  his  host.  The  kings  of  My¬ 
cenae  had  long  been  commonly  the  lead¬ 
ing  potentates  of  Greece,  and  Agamem¬ 
non  was  more  powerful  than  his  greatest 
predecessors.  Achaia  and  Argolis,  with 
Corinth,  belonged  to  the  original  domi¬ 
nion  of  Mycenae  ;  Agamemnon  inherited 
Eleia  from  Pelops ;  Laconia,  with  most  of 
Messenia,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Mene¬ 
laus  ;  and  what  remained  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  was  governed  by  petty  chiefs  de¬ 
pendent  on  Mycenae.  Beyond  the  isth¬ 
mus,  Agamemnon  had  no  authority,  but 
his  power  was  dreaded  and  his  influence 
felt;  and  by  his  ascendancy,  together 
with  resentment  of  the  aggression,  with 
the  love  of  war,  and  the  hope  of  booty, 
all  Greece  was  united  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Troy.  (B.  C.  914.)*  The 
combined  fleet  was  assembled  at  Aulis 
in  Boeotia,  where  it  was  so  long  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  supposed  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  anger  of  Diana,  that  Aga¬ 
memnon  is  said  to  have  been  compelled 
by  his  army  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphi- 
geneia  to  the  goddess.  This  story  w^ants 
the  authority  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but 
it  is  related  by  many  very  ancient  writers, 
and  is  not  without  parallel  in  that  age. 
Human  sacrifices,  as  we  know  from 
scripture,  were  much  used  by  the  nations 
of  Palestine,  and  hence  they  were  carried 
by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  as  into 
all  the  places  where  they  settled ;  and 
though  never  there,  as  among  the  Ca- 
naanites,  an  ordinary  rite,  they  were  oc¬ 
casionally  employed  in  great  emergencies, 
and  when  the  anger  of  some  deity  was 
believed  to  be  unusually  excited. 

The  people  against  which  the  voyage 
was  directed,  differed  little  from  the 
Greeks  in  origin,  habits,  language,  or 
civilisation.  The  extent  and  power  of 
the  Trojan  kingdom  were  considerable, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  united  strength  of  Greece ; 
and  had  the  siege  been  prosecuted  with  vi¬ 
gour,  it  would  probably  have  been  short. 
But  the  resources  of  Greece  being  un¬ 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  it 
was  obliged  to  support  itself  by  plunder 
gathered  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 

*  The  chronology  of  these  early  times  is  very  un¬ 
certain.  The  dates  here  adopted  are  those  of  Nevrton, 
whose  system,  1  hough  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  tally  better  with  the  course 
of  events  than  any  other.  We  have  not  the  means  of 
attaining  more  than  a  very  imperfect  approximation 
to  the  truth.  All  the  other  systems,  where  they  differ 
from  Newton’s,  assign  to  each  event  a  higher  anti¬ 
quity  than  ho  does, 
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and  by  cultivating  the  opposite  Cherso¬ 
nese,  or  peninsula,  from  which  it  wras 
separated  by  the  Hellespont ;  and  while 
much  of  its  force  was  always  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  the  remainder  barely  sufficed 
to  keep  the  enemy  within  his  walls.  Thus 
the  war  was  protracted  through  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which,  Troy  was 
taken,  and  suffered  all  those  miseries, 
and  that  destruction,  which,  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  human  nature,  continues,  even 
now,  to  be  the  usual  fate  of  captured 
towns.  Of  the  aggregate  evil  caused  by 
the  war,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement,  that,  in  different 
plundering  expeditions,  twelve  towns 
were  ruined  by  Achilles  alone  ;  the  chiefs 
and  soldiers  mercilessly  butchered,  the 
women  and  children  carried  into  bond¬ 
age,  and  those  of  the  women  who  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  please  the  eye  of  their 
conquerors,  reduced  to  live  in  a  miserable 
concubinage  with  the  slaughterers  of  their 
kindred.  This  war  is  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  poem  of  antiquity,  the  Iliad  of 
Horner ;  and  the  greatest  moral  merit  of 
that  poem  is,  that  it  does  not  gloss  over 
the  horrors  of  war,  but  gives  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  that  just  exhibited,  broadly  and 
plainly,  without  disguise  or  palliation. 
Yet  this  very  'poem  stimulated  Alex¬ 
ander  to  a  wider  career  of  devastation  ; 
so  much  less  powerful  is  sympathy  with 
suffering,  than  the  desire  of  a  spurious 
and  malignant  renown. 

We  have  in  the  Iliad,  and  its  sequel 
the  Odyssey,  an  admirable  picture  of 
Grecian  manners  at  this  early  period. 
The  chief  riches  of  the  age  were  slaves 
and  cattle,  horses,  arms,  household  uten¬ 
sils  and  furniture.  The  slaves  were  often 
taken  in  plundering  expeditions,  in  which 
chiefs  and  princes  thought  not  shame  to 
be  engaged :  but  however  unjustly  and 
violently  obtained,  their  condition  was 
better  than  in  later  times.  They  might  be 
as  liable  to  arbitrary  chastisement  as 
afterwards  :  but  they  were  ordinarily 
treated  more  as  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  old  and  trusty  servants 
would  even  be  placed  by  their  masters 
on  a  footing  approaching  to  familiar 
friendship.  Handicrafts  and  menial  ser¬ 
vices  could  not  be  felt  as  degrading  in 
an  age  when  princes  often  performed 
them  :  as  we  find  it  related  that  Achilles 
cooked  the  dinner  for  the  ambassadors 
who  were  sent  by  Agamemnon  to  visit 
him  in  his  tent  ;  Ulysses  carved  and 
ornamented  the  bedstead  for  his  bridal 
chamber;  and  Nausicaa,  daughter  to 
the  king  of  Phaeacia  (Corey ra  or  Corfu), 


went  to  her  father,  when  sitting  in  the 
council  of  his  chiefs,  to  ask  that  she 
might  go  down  to  the  river  with  her 
handmaids  to  wash  the  linen  of  the 
household.  Hospitality  was  held  a  sa¬ 
cred  duty ;  and  so  strictly  was  it  ob¬ 
served,  that  when  a  stranger  appeared 
at  a  banquet,  it  was  usual  not  to  ask  his 
name  till  the  feast  were  over,  lest  his 
welcome  should  be  injured,  if  he  proved 
to  be  a  person  at  deadly  feud  with  his 
entertainer.  Hospitality,  strong  family 
affection,  and  cordiality  in  the  relations 
existing  between  master  and  servant, 
are  virtues  belonging  to  a  simple  state 
of  society  :  but  with  them  the  early 
Greeks  had  also  the  vices  common  to 
half-civilised  nations.  They  were  given 
to  piracy  and  robbery ;  and  their  wars 
were  often  wantonly  undertaken,  and 
always  cruelly  conducted,  little  quarter 
being  given,  and  all  prisoners  becoming 
slaves.  Man’s  life  was  held  so  cheapo 
that  half  the  most  famous  heroes  of 
Greece  were  persons  guilty  of  murder : 
and  though  these  were  generally  obliged 
to  quit  their  country  by  the  fear  of  ven¬ 
geance  from  the  kindred  of  the  slain, 
they  were  elsewhere  treated  less  as  cri¬ 
minals,  than  as  men  unfortunate,  as  well 
in  their  banishment  as  in  its  cause. 

The  Grecian  chiefs  returning  from 
Troy  found  every  thing  changed  during 
their  absence.  Governments  had  then 
but  little  of  established  law  or  perma¬ 
nent  system ;  and  the  power  of  princes 
depending  entirely  on  their  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  energy,  when  they  and  their 
bravest  adherents  wrere  absent,  the  aged 
and  infant  members  of  their  family,  far 
from  exercising  any  authority,  were  un¬ 
able  even  to  protect  themselves  from 
spoliation  and  outrage.  During  the  ten 
years  war,  a  new  generation  growing  to 
manhood,  had  adopted  leaders  of  its 
own,  and  the  returning  chiefs  found 
their  places  occupied  by  strangers,  fre¬ 
quently  their  private  property  usurped, 
and  their  families  destitute  and  exposed 
to  indignity.  Struggles  ensued,  in  which 
many  princes  were  compelled  to  reim- 
bark  their  followers,  and  seek  for  set¬ 
tlements  elsewhere,  while  others  obliged 
their  opponents  to  a  similar  migration. 
Ulysses,  the  king  of  the  small  island  of 
Ithaca  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece, 
met  with  shipwrecks  and  various  acci¬ 
dents  on  his  return  from  Troy,  which  de¬ 
layed  his  coming  home  for  many  years 
after  that  of  the  other  chiefs.  It  was 
supposed  in  Ithaca  that  he  had  perished, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs  came  to 
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woo  his  wife  Penelope,  a  paragon  of 
beauty,  virtue  and  discretion.  Telema- 
chus,  the  young  son  of  the  wanderer, 
and  Laertes  his  aged  father,  could  not 
resist  the  powerful  intruders  ;  and  Pe¬ 
nelope  herself  could  not  decidedly  refuse 
to  make  her  choice,  though  she  contrived 
to  delay  it.  At  length  Ulysses  arrived, 
and  stood  unknown  on  the  threshold  of 
his  father.  He  saw  the  suitors  revelling 
in  his  halls,  devouring  his  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  wasting  his  substance  in  riot, 
insulting  his  family,  and  domineering 
over  his  servants  and  his  people.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar  he  ministered  to 
their  amusement,  endured  their  inso¬ 
lence,  and  partook  of  their  churlish  hos¬ 
pitality  :  but  their  measure  was  now  full, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Telemachus  and  two 
faithful  servants  he  destroyed  them.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey :  and 
though  embellished,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  contains  a  groundwork  of  truth,  and 
that  whatever  is  added,  tallies  with 
the  manners  of  the  age.  Agamem¬ 
non  was  murdered  on  his  return  by 
his  wife  Clytsemnestra  and  cousin 
yEgisthus,  for  whom  she  had  con¬ 
ceived  an  adulterous  passion  ;  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  strong  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  the  government,  but 
some  of  the  friends  of  Agamemnon  es¬ 
caped  the  slaughter,  carrying  with  them 
his  infant  son  Orestes.  The  character 
of  Agamemnon  appears  to  have  been 
popular,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  as¬ 
sassins  could  not  but  be  generally  de¬ 
tested  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  these  sen¬ 
timents  enabled  Orestes,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  to  recover  the  throne,  when 
he  put  to  death  both  Clytaemnestra  and 
yEgisthus.  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
this  tissue  of  horrors  arose  from  the 
curse  entailed  by  a  crime  of  Peiops  on 
his  race,  which,  after  occasioning  deep 
guilt  and  misery  in  the  intermediate 
generation,  was  consummated  in  a  mother 
slain  by  her  so-n  for  the  murder  of 
his  father :  a  strong  instance  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  universal  in  Greece  to  ascribe  any 
remarkable  crime  or  calamity  less  to 
the  character  of  the  immediate  agents, 
than  to  the  power  of  Destiny,  urging 
them  on  actions  they  abhor,  in  ven¬ 
geance  for  some  former  misdeed  of 
themselves  or  their  ancestors. 

In  the  reign  of  Tisamenus  the  son  of 
Orestes,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
ruling  population  through  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus.  Hercules,  the 
most  renowned  of  Grecian  heroes,  was 


great  grandson  to  Perseus  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  the  founder  of  Myceme.  Some  of 
his  posterity  were  princes  of  Doris,  a 
small  and  rugged  tract  in  the  mountains 
of  (Eta  and  Parnassus  ;  and  here  they 
never  ceased  to  claim  the  royalty  of 
Argos,  from  the  time  when  it  passed 
from  the  *  Perseid  line  to  that  of  Peiops. 
Twice  they  were  repulsed  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  but  the  third  attempt  was  more 
successful,  when,  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  (B.  C.  824.)  the  Dorians 
invaded  the  peninsula  under  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,and  Aristodemus,  all  sprung 
from  Hercules.  Tisamenus,  driven  from 
his  other  possessions,  made  a  stand  in 
Achaia  ;  Arcadia  was  not  attacked  ;  but 
all  the  rest  was  parcelled  among  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Temenus  had  Argolis ;  Cres- 
phontes  Messenia;  and  Aristodemus 
dying,  his  twin  sons  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles  were  made  joint  kings  of  Lace- 
deemon,  of  Sparta,  or  of  Laconia  ;  the 
first  of  these  being  the  name  by  which 
the  state  or  people  is  generally  described, 
the  second  the  name  of  the  capital,  the 
third  of  the  province.  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles  were  each  the  founder  of  a  royal 
house ;  and  from  their  time  there  were 
constantly  two  kings  of  Lacedaemon, 
one  from  each  family.  Eleiawas  allotted 
to  Oxylus,  an  yEtolian  chief  associated 
in  the  enterprise.  The  Pelopid  kings  had, 
probably,  lost  much  power  and  popularity 
by  their  bloody  family  quarrels,  and  hence 
the  conquerors  had  a  favouring  party  in 
many  places.  But  whatever  be  the  plea 
of  hereditary  right  by  which  the  in¬ 
vasion  is  defended,  whatever  the  pro¬ 
mises  held  forth  to  allure  the  natives  to 
submission,  a  government  of  conquest 
must  ever  be  oppressive.  The  chiefs 
were  obliged  to  recompense  their  follow¬ 
ers,  and  their  demands  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  the  general  spoliation  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  emi¬ 
grated,  the  rest  were  mostly  made  slaves, 
and  the  Dorians  remained  sole  masters 
of  the  soil,  except  in  Messenia,  where 
much  was  left  to  its  rightful  owners. 
From  this  revolution,  commonly  known 
as  the  Return  of  the  Heracleidse,  or  sons 
of  Hercules,  the  Dorian  name  began  to 
be  powerful  in  Greece.  Civilisation, 
which  had  previously  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  peninsula,  was  thrown 


#  Perseid  line.—The  descendants  of  Perseus  were 
called  Perseidae,  those  of  Peiops  Pelopidae  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  members  of  every  considerable  family  were 
denoted  by  an  appellation  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
from  the  name  of  some  distinguished  ancestor. 
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backjby  the  irruption  of  the  rude  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  the  country  was  unceas¬ 
ingly  torn  with  disputes  arising  from  the 
partition  of  the  territory  won. 

A  common  bond  of  union  between 
Grecian  towns,  connected  with  each  other 
by  blood  or  alliance,  was  the  institution 
of  periodical  meetings  for  religious  ob¬ 
servances  and  social  festivity.  These 
meetings  were  usually  made  attractive 
by  splendid  ceremonies,  and  by  prizes 
offered  to  competition  in  athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  in  poetry  and  music.  A  legend 
existed,  that  Hercules  had  instituted 
such  a  festival  at  Olympia,  an  Eleian 
town  peculiarly  consecrated  to  Jupiter  ; 
and  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  the  grandson 
of  Oxylus,  projected  the  making  this  re¬ 
port  a  means  to  soften  the  mutual  en¬ 
mities  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide,  at  least,  a  periodical  interruption 
of  strife  and  bloodshed.  The  oracle  at 
Delphi  was  now  generally  reverenced, 
and  especially  by  the  Dorians,  whose 
race  had  come  from  its  vicinity.  Iphitus 
procured  from  the  oracle  a  command 
that  the  Olympian  festival  should  be  re¬ 
stored,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed  for  all  cities  desirous  of 
partaking  in  it ;  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
sending  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity 
of  the  mandate,  were  ordered  to  submit 
to  the  direction  of  the  Eleians  in  re¬ 
establishing  the  ancient  customs  of  their 
fathers.  Olympia  was  made  the  scene  of  a 
festival  open  to  all  Greece,  which  consisted 
in  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  Hercules, 
and  in  contests  exhibited  to  their  honour. 
(B.  C.  776.)  Every  fourth  year  was  the 
period  appointed  for  the  recurrence  of 
the  celebration  ;  and  to  prevent  the  at¬ 
tendance  from  being  interrupted  by  war, 
a  general  armistice  was  ordered  through 
Greece  for  some  time,  both  before  its 
beginning,  and  after  its  close.  An  olive 
garland  was  the  only  prize  of  victory  in 
the  different  exercises  ;  but  this  became 
a  very  envied  distinction,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  contests,  with  the 
splendour  and  sanctity  of  the  religious 
ceremonies,  drew  together  an  enormous 
concourse  of  spectators,  and  made  the 
festival  a  fit  occasion  to  communicate, 
readily  and  solemnly,  whatever  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  Greeks  in  general  to  know. 
Hence,  treaties  were  often  by  mutual 
agreement  proclaimed  at  Olympia,  and 
engraved  on  columns  there  erected,  as  a 
public  and  generally  accessible  record. 
The  presidency  of  the  festival  was  as¬ 
sured  to  the  Eleians,  with  other  remark¬ 
able  privileges,  A  tradition  was  current 
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that  the  Heraeleidae,  on  making  Oxylus 
king  of  Elis  and  guardian  of  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Jupiter,  had  consecrated 
all  Eleia  to  the  god,  and  denounced  the 
heaviest  curses  against  all  who  should 
invade  it,  or  should  even  suffer  its  in¬ 
vasion.  Iphitus  procured  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  tradition,  and  for  many 
ages  it  was  almost  uniformly  observed  ; 
and  this  made  the  Eleians  singularly 
prosperous,  and  strikingly  different  in 
habits  from  the  other  Greeks.  In  gene¬ 
ral  the  smallness  of  the  Grecian  states, 
and  their  frequent  mutual  hostilities, 
made  the  citizens  reside  in  fortified  towns ; 
their  lands  were  cultivated  by  slaves,  and 
on  every  alarm,  the  moveable  property 
was  brought  within  the  walls,  while  the 
fixtures  were  destroyed  by  the  invader, 
unless  the  force  of  the  city  were  sufficient 
to  repulse  him.  The  Eleians,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  enjoyed  a  security  which  enabled 
them  habitually  to  reside  on  their  lands, 
and  in  building,  planting,  and  every 
species  of  expensive  improvement,  to  rest 
assured  that  they  would  not  be  robbed 
of  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ;  and  hence 
they  became  remarkable  for  their  opu¬ 
lence,  for  the  perfection  of  their  hus¬ 
bandry,  the  comfort  and  substantial 
character  of  their  country-houses,  and 
their  strong  attachment  to  a  rural  life, 
which  all  their  institutions  were  directed 
to  encourage.  The  advantages  produced 
by  the  Olympian  festival,  to  Elis  and  to 
Greece,  excited  attempts  to  imitate  that 
institution,  and  three  similar  meetings 
were  established,  each  to  be  held  on  one 
of  the  years  intervening  between  two 
successive  Olympiads.  These  were  the 
Pythian,  held  at  Delphi,  the  Isthmian, 
near  Corinth,  and  the  Nemean,  in  the 
territory  of  Argos ;  all  which  attained 
considerable  celebrity,  and  contributed 
to  maintain  some  sense  of  national  union 
in  Greece,  interrupting  annually  its  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  by  intervals  of  truce  and 

•j 

friendly  communication,  between  the 
most  hostile  states. 

The  government  established  by  the 
Heraeleidae  was  the  same  which  then 
was  universal  in  Greece,  an  irregular 
mixture  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy*, 
with  a  slight  infusion  of  democracy.  In 
a  people  recently  emerged  from  barba¬ 
rism,  the  power  is  always  chiefly  in  the 
landholders.  If  the  lordships  be  large, 
the  proprietors  are  sovereign  on  their 
own  estates  ;  and  though,  for  the  military 


*  Oligarchy,  the  government  of  a  few ;  democracy, 
that  of  the  people. 
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advantages  of  unioh,  they  may  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  king,  he  is  little  more  than  the 
head  of  a  confederacy.  But  when  the 
lordships  are  too  small  for  independent 
defence,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to 
stricter  union ;  they  assemble  therefore 
in  towns,  and  the  king  is  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  as  well  as  the  military  leader ;  the 
power  being  principally  in  the  land¬ 
holders,  but  exercised  by  them  as  a  body 
over  the  people,  and  not  as  lords  over 
their  respective  vassals.  This  was  the 
first  political  order  of  Greece.  The  judi¬ 
cial  power,  with  the  general  regulation  of 
affairs,  was  in  the  council  of  the  principal 
persons,  under  the  titles  of  elders,  chiefs, 
or  princes :  the  king  was  military  com¬ 
mander,  president  of  the  council,  and 
priest.  The  assembly  of  the  people  had 
little  to  do  with  the  ordinary  direction  of 
the  state,  being  paramount  indeed  when 
called  together,  but  only  called  on  unusual 
occasions,  and  principally  to  decide  the 
contests  of  the  king  and  chiefs.  The 
king  was  weak,  the  people  scattered; 
the  great  proprietors  were  strong  and 
united,  and  gradually  monopolised  the 
powers  of  the  state,  till  the  towns  almost 
universally  passed  into  oligarchical  re¬ 
publics.  There  was  little  wealth  but 
what  arose  from  the  land,  and  that  was 
daily  more  concentrated  in  the  ruling 
families  by  constant  intermarriages,  and 
by  their  support  of  each  other’s  oppres¬ 
sions  and  encroachments.  Manual  la¬ 
bour  being  performed  by  slaves,  in  states 
that  were  not  commercial,  there  was  no 
means  to  eke  out  a  scanty  inheritance  but 
the  borrowing  of  money  at  exorbitant 
interest,  with  little  prospect  of  repayment : 
the  loan  was  readily  offered  by  the 
wealthy,  and  in  the  end  the  land  was 
sold  to  satisfy  the  creditor :  and  the  small 
proprietors  being  thus  destroyed,  the 
city  was  divided  into  poor  and  rich,  of 
whom  the  former  were  regarded  by  the 
latter  at  once  with  jealousy  and  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  persons  to  be  kept  down  by 
every  means,  and  proper  subjects  for 
every  outrage  ;  while  they,  on  their  part, 
were  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  enrich 
and  avenge  themselves  by  the  spoliation 
of  their  oppressors.  Such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  frequently  was  given,  when  the 
oligarchy  was  divided  within  itself,  and 
the  weaker  party  made  common  cause 
with  the  people  against  its  opponents ; 
and  hence  a  series  of  bloody  commotions 
which  runs  through  all  the  history  of 
Greece.  In  some  states  the  growth  of 
commerce  fostered  a  middle  class,  divided 
from  the  landed  oligarchy  by  the  different 


nature  and  less  concentration  of  their 
wealth,  who  had  property  which  in¬ 
terested  them  in  regular  government,  and 
intelligence  and  union  which  made  them 
a  check  on  the  oppressions  of  the  pow¬ 
erful.  Where  this  was  the  case,  it  com¬ 
monly  produced  a  comparatively  mild ! 
and  regular  oligarchy,  and  sometimes  a 
permanent  democracy  ;  without  this 
class,  a  permanent  democracy  rarely 
arose,  as  the  lower  people  had  not  steadi¬ 
ness  to  conduct  it,  and  the  only  change 
in  such  a  state  was  from  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy  to  the  arbitrary  ascendancy  of 
demagogues  no  less  tyrannical. 

In  the  age  which  followed  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  causes  de¬ 
scribed  were  in  full  operation.  In  most 
states  the  power  of  the  king  diminished 
gradually,  and  at  length  was  abolished  ; 
all  authority  being  engrossed  by  the 
wealthy  landholders,  who  abused  their 
ascendancy  so  as  to  incur  the  bitterest 
hatred  of  the  poor.  Hence  arose  per¬ 
petual  contests  between  poor  and  rich, 
and  governments  constituted  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  faction  for  the  most  effectual  de¬ 
pression  of  the  other.  Besides  these 
sources  of  internal  dissensions,  there  were 
continual  wars  between  city  and  city. 
In  every  district  the  smaller  towns  had 
exercised  each  its  municipal  government 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
king.  When  royalty  was  abolished,  they 
would  not  own  any  supremacy  in  the 
capital ;  the  king  had  their  obedience, 
not  as  the  head  of  a  superior  common¬ 
wealth,  but  as  the  common  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  all  the  cities  in  the  province  ;  and 
the  claim  of  authority  enforced  by  the 
capital  was  resisted  with  arms  by  the 
towns.  Argos  was  the  first  to  abolish 
royalty,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  cipher ;  but  it 
was  not  happy  in  the  government  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  place.  The  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor  was  there  at  its 
height,  and  seditions  were  uncommonly 
frequent  and  violent,  in  which  the  mastery 
was  gained  at  different  times  by  each  ; 
while  its  dominion,  anciently  the  most 
extensive  in  Greece,  was  curtailed  by  the 
revolt  of  numerous  towns,  of  which 
many  succeeded  in  maintaining  indepen¬ 
dence.  Corinth,  though  suffering  seve¬ 
ral  revolutions,  was  commonly  the  quiet¬ 
est  of  the  Peloponnesian  republics,  and 
that  which  was  ruled  with  most  of  equity 
and  moderation.  Its  site  on  the  isthmus 
made  it  the  great  thoroughfare  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece,  and 
gave  it  the  commerce  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  seas  ;  and  the  flourishing  of 
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trade  produced  a  middle  class,  which  in 
fj  some  degree  protected  the  poor  against 
x  oppression,  and  the  rich  against  the*con- 
-  sequences  which  might  have  ensued  from 
;  their  own  excesses  if  unrestrained. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sources  of  dissen¬ 
sion,  Lacedaemon  had  one  peculiar  to 
itself  in  its  divided  royalty.  The  two 
i:  kings  were  ever  at  variance,  and  in  a 
)i  contest  where  no  political  principle  was 
jjj  at  stake,  the  only  motive  to  side  with 
f!  either  was  his  personal  influence  and  the 
1  hope  of  profiting  by  his  favour.  Hence 
c  partisans  could  only  be  secured  by  de- 
fending  them  through  right  and  wrong  : 
i  every  powerful  delinquent  was  sure  to  be 
d  backed  by  one  or  other  of  the  kings  ;  and 
a  between  connivance  at  excesses,  and  the 
s  courting  popularity  by  receding  from  pre- 
1  rogative,  the  regulating  power  of  the  go- 
i  vernment  gave  way  to  an  anarchy,  pro- 
j  during  unmitigated  oppression  to  the 
3  many,  and  to  the  few  a  tyranny  un- 
>  checked  by  law,  but  rendered  dan- 
s  gerous  by  the  violence  of  rivals  and 
\  the  despair  and  hatred  of  the  poor. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Lacedaemon,  when 
the  death  of  Polydectes,  the  fifth  from 
Procles,  gave  the  crown  to  Lycurgus  his 
brother,  who  soon  after,  discovering  the 
late  king’s  widow  to  be  pregnant,  imme¬ 
diately  declared  that  he  held  it  only  as 
protector  for  the  infant,  if  a  boy,  as  it 
proved.  The  prudent  and  upright  mea¬ 
sures  of  Lycurgus  to  secure  his  nephew 
on  the  throne,  greatly  raised  his  cha¬ 
racter,  which  was  already  high  ;  and 
though  his  enemies  were  afterwards 
strong  enough  to  occasion  his  retirement 
from  Sparta,  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
only  person  able  to  settle  the  distracted 
commonwealth,  and  at  length  was  in¬ 
vited  back  by  kings  and  people  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  state.  (B.C.  708.)  Having  pro¬ 
cured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
he  returned  with  his  plan  already  formed, 
its  leading  principles  being  adopted  from 
Crete,  where  much  of  his  exile  had  been 
passed.  Some  time  was  spent  in  orga¬ 
nising  a  party  ;  and  then  he  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  where,  partly 
through  persuasion,  and  partly  through 
fear,  his  scheme  of  government  was  car¬ 
ried.  The  entire  direction  was  given  to 
a  senate  of  thirty  persons  chosen  for  life, 
twenty-eight  of  them  from  those  leading 
men  whom  he  most  trusted,  with  the 
two  kings  as  presidents.  Future  senators 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  from 
such  as  had  passed  their  sixtieth  year. 
All  laws  originated  in  the  senate,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  was  confined 


to  the  simple  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  decrees  sent  down  to  it,  being  pre¬ 
cluded  from  all  discussion,  and  even 
from  stating  the  reasons  of  the  vote. 
The  kings  had  the  priesthood,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  But  in  after-times 
the  most  important  magistracy  was  that 
of  the  Epliori,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  either  instituted  or  first  made  con¬ 
siderable  by  king  Theopompus,  above 
100  years  after  Lycurgus.  They  were 
five  in  number,  taken  annually  from 
the  people,  and  their  office  was  to  watch 
over  the  delinquencies  and  ambitious 
projects  of  any,  whether  magistrates  or 
private  persons.  They  were  empowered 
to  fine,  imprison,  depose  from  office,  or 
bring  to  an  immediate  trial  any  person 
from  the  king  to  the  poorest  citizen,  and 
this  acting  by  their  own  discretion,  un¬ 
restrained  by  any  precise  law.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  gained  a  power  al¬ 
most  despotic,  and  the  more  intolerable 
because,  as  the  method  of  election  is 
stated  to  have  been  bad,  though  we  are 
not  informed  of  its  nature,  they  were 
often  persons  of  little  character  or  ability. 

The  most  pressing  evils  were  those 
arising  from  excessive  inequality  of  for¬ 
tunes.  Lycurgus  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  mischief,  by  first  equalising  pro- 
perty,  and  then  removing  alike  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  the  means  to  accumulate.  He 
made  a  law  for  the  equal  division  of  the 
lands ;  forbade  the  coining  any  metal 
more  precious  than  iron ;  allowed  men 
to  borrow  any  utensil  they  wanted  even 
without  consulting  the  owner ;  and 
adopted  the  Cretan  institution  of  public 
messes,  at  which  every  citizen  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  live.  His  object  was  that  all 
the  Spartans  should  enjoy  equality  and 
competence,  and  being  free  from  the 
necessity  of  gainful  labour,  and  the  vices 
generated  by  the  love  of  gain,  should 
devote  their  time  to  improving  their  ca¬ 
pacities  for  the  public  service ;  a  noble 
scheme,  if  its  practicability  had  not  been 
built  on  gross  injustice.  Agriculture 
and  handicrafts  must  fall  to  some,  and  if 
the  Spartan  people  were  relieved  from 
them,  it  was  because  the  people  formed 
a  scanty  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  rest  were  slaves  condemned  to  hope¬ 
less  labour,  and  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  community.  The  great  de¬ 
fect  of  Grecian  morality  was  the  ac¬ 
knowledging  no  duties  between  man  and 
man,  except  as  linked  by  some  specific 
bond  of  blood,  law,  or  treaty.  The  pa¬ 
triotism  of  each  was  generally  confined 
to  his  particular  state;  but  his  most  ex- 
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tensive  philanthropy  only  reached  to 
the  Grecian  race,  and  held  as  laudable 
every  injury  to  *  barbarians,  which  gra¬ 
tified  the  pride,  or  glutted  the  avarice  of 
Greeks.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  many 
philosophers  doubted  the  lawfulness  of 
enslaving  Greeks ;  but  all  approved  of  en¬ 
slaving  barbarians,  and  considered  slaves 
as  almost  without  rights  :  and  it  was  in 
this  spirit,  too,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
holding  their  bondmen  under  heavier 
oppression  than  wras  practised  in  any 
other  Grecian  state,  conceived  their  boast 
of  universal  equality  to  be  warranted  by 
the  unjust  and  insolent  denial,  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  the  people,  who  com¬ 
posed  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
nourished  the  whole.  The  effect  of  the 
system  even  on  the  citizens  was  far  from 
being  entirely  favourable.  The  mind  may 
sometimes  be  degraded  by  a  life  of  money¬ 
making  labour,  but  not  so  certainly  as 
by  living  on  the  compelled  and  un¬ 
rewarded  toil  of  others  :  and  if  the  love 
of  gain  was  excluded,  the  love  of  tyranny 
was  called  into  unprecedented  activity, 
every  citizen  being  empowered  to  com¬ 
mand  and  punish  all  the  slaves,  as  well 
those  of  others  as  his  own.  The  brutal 
treatment  of  the  f  Helots  produced  in 
them  a  rancorous  hatred,  which  fre¬ 
quently  endangered  the  existence  of 
Sparta,  and  in  their  masters  a  jealousy 
that  led  to  further  oppressions,  practised 
expressly  to  break  their  spirits,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  beasts :  and  these  cruel 
precautions  frequently  went  even  to  the 
secret  murder  of  any  who  were  marked 
by  superior  natural  gifts  of  body  or 
mind. 

Having  banished  the  desire  of  gain, 
the  object  of  the  legislator  was  to  fill  the 
void  with  love  of  praise  and  emulation 
in  patriotism  and  courage,  and  to  bring 
the  citizens  into  the  best  training  for 
war.  The  education  of  the  children  and 
the  habits  of  the  men  were  equally  re¬ 
gulated  by  public  authority,  and  care 
was  taken  that  all  family  ties  should  be 
weaker  than  that  which  bound  the  citizen 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  boys  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  less  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  than  to  the  state,  and  were  taken 
from  the  former  to  be  educated  in  bands 


*  Barbarians,  the  name  under  which  the  Greeks 
included  all  people  not  of  Grecian  blood. 

f  Helots,  the  most  numerous  and  most  important 
class  of  slavres  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Agri¬ 
culture  was  entirely  committed  to  them,  and  those 
who  were  employed  in  it,  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
land  a  stated  quantity  of  produce,  which,  according 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  forbidden  to  increase.  In  other 
respects  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 


under  appointed  governors :  they  fwere  t 
bred  to  military  exercises,  and  the  un-  i 
complaining  endurance  of  hardships ;  < 
practised  in  combats  with  each  other ;  * 
and  kept  on  scanty  fare,  but  encouraged  't 
to  mend  it  by  whatever  they  could  take  ■; 
undiscovered  from  the  messes  of  the  li 
men.  By  this  they  were  formed  to  en-  f| 
terprise  and  circumspection,  being  liable, ,  a 
if  detected,  to  heavy  punishment  for  :: 
their  awkwardness.  In  the  absence  of  ji 
their  governor  they  were  subject  to  the  ) 
authority  of  any  citizen  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  and  were  chastised  by  him 
for  ill  behaviour  or  disobedience.  It  I 
was  an  usual  amusement  with  the  men 
to  be  present  when  the  boys  were  at 
their  meals,  and  to  propose  to  them  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  as  shortly  and 
pithily  as  they  could :  and  hence  the  i. 
Spartans  were  remarkable  for  readiness 
in  reply,  and  a  brief  and  pointed  style  in 
speaking,  which  from  them  has  been  s 
called  Laconic.  The  maturer  youths 
were  under  a  discipline  but  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  both  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  men  unlimited  obedience  and  great 
respect,  and  to  maintain  an  unexampled 
rigour  in  the  decorum  of  outward  be¬ 
haviour.  Emulation  was  promoted  by 
every  method  both  in  men  and  boys,  and 
in  some  instances  at  the  cost  of  cherish¬ 
ing  an  envious  watchfulness  over  each 
other’s  failings.  This  system  produced 
in  the  Spartans  a  most  exact  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  made  the  love  of  their 
country  in  a  wonderful  degree  a  ruling 
principle  ever  present  to  their  minds  : 
but  the  constant  publicity  of  their  lives 
gave  little  scope  to  those  domestic  af¬ 
fections  which  might  have  tempered 
their  hardness  of  heart,  and  taught  them 
to  feel  as  men  for  men,  and  not  exclu¬ 
sively  as  citizens  of  Lacedaemon,  utterly 
careless  of  the  general  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  On  gaining  manhood  they  were 
required  to  marry  ;  but  it  was  disre¬ 
putable  for  a  young  man  to  be  seen  in 
company  with  any  woman,  even  with  his 
wife :  and  as  the  end  of  marriage  with 
Lycurgus  was  not  domestic  happiness, 
nor  mutual  affection,  but  to  raise  up 
soldiers  for  the  state,  he  destroyed  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  old  to  procure  themselves  children 
by  inviting  some  younger  friend  to  in¬ 
tercourse  with  their  wives.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  wras  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  men.  Their 
constitutions  were  strengthened  by  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises,  that  they  might  bear 
more  vigorous  children ;  they  were 
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taught  to  rival  the  men  in  patriotic  ar¬ 
dour  and  the  love  of  martial  glory,  that 
the  hope  of  their  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  their  scorn,  might  more  powerfully 
stimulate  to  daring  ;  but  Lycurgus  cared 
1  little  for  domestic  virtues,  and  rather 
discountenanced  as  inconvenient  that 
:  purity  of  thought  and  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  which  are  elsewhere  the  peculiar 
:  grace  of  the  sex. 

Courage,  hardihood,  and  obedience, 
strong  love  of  praise,  and  fear  of  shame, 
directed  entirely  to  war,  made  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  a  most  formidable  people. 
A  Spartan  was  disgraced  for  ever,  who 
gave  way  to  fear  in  the  most  hopeless 
situation ;  and  after  a  defeat,  amidst 
the  general  mourning,  the  kindred  of 
those  who  had  fallen  were  required  to 
wear  a  face  of  joy,  because  their  rela¬ 
tions  had  not  shared  the  reproach  of 
flight.  Surrounded  and  overmatched, 
they  would  perish  rather  than  yield,  and 
the  surrender  of  a  Lacedaemonian  de¬ 
tachment  to  whatever  odds,  was  a  won¬ 
der  to  Greece.  To  this  invincible  spirit, 
they  added  a  decided  pre-eminence  in 
discipline  and  skill.  The  fate  of  Grecian 
battles  usually  depended  on  the  heavy¬ 
armed  foot,  who  had  each  a  helmet  and 
breastplate,  a  large  shield  and  long 
spear,  and  a  small  sword  rarely  used. 
They  were  formed  with  levelled  spears 
in  a  close  body,  among  the  Lacedsemo- 
dians  most  commonly  eight  deep.  The 
phalanx,  so  this  order  was  called,  while 
it  kept  its  array,  was  irresistible,  except 
by  a  similar  body :  but  it  was  slow  in 
movement  and  liable  to  be  harassed  se¬ 
curely  with  missiles,  and  disordered  by 
unequal  ground ;  and,  once  broken,  it 
was  defeated,  the  long  spear  and  heavy 
shield  being,  in  a  mingled  scuffle,  more 
incumbrances  than  aids.  To  preserve 
the  order  in  all  circumstances,  great 
readiness  and  regularity  in  evolution 
were  required  ;  and  for  this  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  were  distinguished,  as  well  as 
for  a  remarkably  well  organized  system 
of  subordinate  command.  All  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  waited  on  by  Helots,  who 
acted  as  light- armed  troops,  a  service  so 
despised,  that  the  light  troops  are  gene¬ 
rally  omitted  by  Greek  writers,  in  stating 
the  numbers  of  an  army.  They  had  a 
few  cavalry,  whose  principal  use  was  to 
disperse  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy, 
but  who  never  ventured  to  attack  his 
phalanx;  and  this  was  a  service  little 
cultivated  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  To 
increase  their  alacrity,  the  camp  was 
made  to  them  a  place  of  comparative 


ease,  the  severe  discipline  enforced  in 
the  city  being  there  considerably  relaxed : 
and  that  their  reliance  might  be  entirely 
on  their  superiority  in  the  field,  Lycur¬ 
gus  forbade  the  city  to  be  fortified,  stig¬ 
matizing  walls  as  the  defence  of  cowards. 

The  Lacedaemonian  character  proves 
at  once  the  ability  of  Lycurgus  in  suiting 
his  laws  to  the  ends  he  proposed,  and 
the  presumption  of  overstepping  the  true 
province  of  a  legislator,  which  is  not  to 
fashion  the  popular  mind  by  a  factitious 
standard,  but  to  check  its  wanderings 
from  nature  and  reason.  The  law  was 
made  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  wisdom,  the  greatest  of  offences  ; 
and  hence  its  faults  were  perpetuated  in 
the  character  of  the  citizens,  while,  where 
it  was  silent,  there  was  no  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  morality  to  guide  them.  The 
excellence  aimed  at  was  very  limited, 
and  almost  entirely  warlike  ;  and  every 
institution  tending  to  increase  the  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency  of  the  population  wras 
readily  adopted,  whatever  vices  of  a 
different  nature  it  might  involve.  The 
system  succeeded  ;  the  behaviour  of  the 
citizens  towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  state  was  completely  regulated ;  and 
the  Lacedgemonians,  as  a  people,  were 
remarkable  for  the  strict  observance  of 
their  very  limited  moral  code.  But  in 
their  relations  to  all  without  their  com- 
m  on  wealth,  “they  were  neither  governed 
by  their  own  laws  nor  by  the  principles 
held  sacred  through  the  rest  of  Greece.” 
In  foreign,  command,  wdtli  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  they  were  harsh,  unjust,  and 
tyrannical ;  towards  the  wretched  Helots 
uniformly  cruel,  and  sometimes  most 
basely  treacherous  ;  while  their  external 
policy,  always  grasping,  selfish,  and  un¬ 
generous,  often  profligate  in  the  extreme, 
is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  “  That  most  remarkably  of  all  we 
know,  they  hold  things  pleasant  to  be 
honourable,  and  things  profitable  to 
be  just.”  Yet  however  vicious  and  un¬ 
natural  as  a  whole,  the  Spartan  character 
stands  alone  in  the  exaltation,  perma¬ 
nence,  and  universality  of  fortitude  and 
patriotism  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  these 
qualities  were  displayed  by  nearly  every 
individual  in  that  republic,  may  make  us 
hope  for  the  noblest  effects  of  education 
on  mankind,  whenever  a  sagacity  like 
that  of  Lycurgus  in  the  choice  of  means, 
shall  be  directed  to  the  teaching  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  morality. 

The  increased  strength  and  excited  am¬ 
bition  of  Lacedaemon  were  soon  felt  by  all 
the  bordering  states, but  by  none  so  fatally 
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as  by  Messenia.  Inflamed  by  wrongs 
both  done  and  suffered,  in  the  second 
generation  after  Lycurgus,  (B.C.  652)  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  on  that  province  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  and  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  oath  never  to  abandon  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  even  never  to  return  to 
their  families  till  Messenia  was  subdued. 
They  surprised  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town, 
the  gates  being  open  and  unguarded  as 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  treachery 
might  not  be  unaccompanied  with  cruelty, 
all  found  there  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Euphaes,  the  Messenian  king,  had  wis¬ 
dom  and  courage ;  and,  aware  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  superiority  in  the  field,  he 
protracted  the  war,  avoiding  battles  and 
defending  the  towns.  In  the  fourth  year, 
however,  a  battle  was  fought  with  great 
slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But  the 
Messenians  wrere  suffering  from  garri¬ 
son  confinement  and  the  constant  plun¬ 
dering  of  their  lands.  New  measures 
were  taken.  The  people  were  collected 
from  the  inland  posts  at  Ithome,  a  place 
of  great  natural  strength,  and  open  to 
supplies  by  sea,  the  Lacedaemonians 
having  no  feet.  Meanwhile  they  asked 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade 
them  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities,  a 
virgin  of  the  blood  of  vEpytus,  son  of 
the  Heracleid  Cresphontes.  Impelled 
by  patriotism  or  ambition,  Aristodemus 
offered  his  own  daughter  ;  and  when  it 
was  intended  to  save  her  by  falsely  de¬ 
nying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hand.  The  fame  of  the 
obedience  paid  to  the  oracle  so  far  dis¬ 
heartened  the  enemy,  that  the  war  lan¬ 
guished  for  five  years  :  in  the  sixth  an 
invasion  took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody 
and  indecisive  like  the  former.  Euphaes 
was  killed,  and  left  no  issue,  and  Aristo¬ 
demus  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The 
new  prince  was  brave  and  able,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  weakened  by  the  battle, 
confined  themselves  for  four  years  to 
predatory  incursions.  At  last  they  again 
invaded  Messenia,  and  were  defeated : 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  Aristo¬ 
demus  was  so  possessed  with  remorse 
for  his  daughter’s  death,  that  he  slew 
himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  his 
country  of  the  only  leader  able  to  defend 
her.  Ithome  was  besieged.  The  fa¬ 
mished  inhabitants  found  means  to  pass 
the  Lacedaemonian  lines,  and  fled  for 
shelter  and  subsistence,  some  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  where  they  had  claims  of 
hospitality,  others  to  their  ruined  homes, 
and  about  their  desolated  country. 


Ithome  was  dismantled ;  and  those  who 
remained  of  the  Messenians  were  allowed  \ 
to  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paying  half 
the  produce  to  Sparta. 

The  absence  from  home  to  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  bound  themselves, 
became,  by  the  protraction  of  the  war, 
an  evil  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  state,  no  children  being  born  to 
supply  the  waste  of  war  and  natural 
decay.  The  remedy  said  to  have  been 
adopted  was  a  strange  one,  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Lacedaemon,  and  such  as 
no  other  people  would  have  used.  The 
young  men  who  had  come  to  maturity 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  free 
from  the  oath,  and  they  were  sent  home 
to  cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  mar¬ 
riageable  virgins.  But  even  at  Sparta 
this  expedient,  in  some  degree,  ran  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  popular  feelings.  When  the 
war  was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this 
irregular  intercourse  grown  to  manhood, 
though  bred  in  all  the  discipline  of  Ly¬ 
curgus,  they  found  themselves  generally 
slighted.  Their  spirit  was  high,  their 
discontent  dangerous ;  and  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  offer  them  the  means  of  set¬ 
tling  out  of  Peloponnesus.  They  willingly 
emigrated,  and  under  Phalanthus,  one  of 
their  own  number,  they  founded  the  city 
of  Tarentum  in  Italy. 

During  forty  years  Messenia  bore  the 
yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  was  grievous,  and  embittered  with 
every  circumstance  of  insult,  and  the 
Grecian  spirit  of  independence  was  yet 
strong  in  them ;  they  only  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  was  found  in  Aristo- 
menes,  a  youth  of  the  royal  line.  Sup¬ 
port  being  promised  from  Argos  and 
Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  the 
former  war,  Aristomenes  attacked  a 
body  of  Lacedsemonians,  and,  though  not 
completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Messenians  would  have 
chosen  him  king ;  but  he  declined  it, 
and  was  made  general-in-chief.  His  next 
adventure  was  an  attempt  to  practise 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy. 
Sparta  having  neither  walls  nor  watch, 
he  easily  entered  it  alone  by  night,  ancl 
hung  against  the  Brazen  House,  (a  sin¬ 
gularly  venerated  temple  of  Minerva,)  a 
shield  with  an  inscription  declaring  that 
Aristomenes  from  the  spoils  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protecting  goddess 
should  be  won  from  them,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  sent  to  consult  the  Delphian  ora¬ 
cle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe¬ 
nian  adviser.  The  Athenians,  though 
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far  from  wishing  the  subjugation  of  Mes- 
senia,  yet  feared  to  offend  the  god  if  they 
refused  compliance  ;  but  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it 
useless,  and  sentTyrtseus,  a  schoolmaster, 
poor  and  lame,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no 
ability.  The  choice  proved  better  than 
they  intended,  since  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus 
being  very  popular,  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
the  people  in  all  reverses. 

The  Messenian  army  had  now  been 
reinforced  from  Argos,  Elis,  Arcadia, 
and  Sicyon,  and  Messenian  refugees 
came  in  daily  :  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  joined  by  the  Corinthians  alone. 
They  met  at  Caprusema,  where  by  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  Messenians, 
and  the  conduct  and  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  of  their  leader,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  were  routed  with  such  slaugh¬ 
ter,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  suing 
for  peace.  Tyrtaeus  diverted  them  from 
this  submission,  and  persuaded  them  to 
recruit  their  numbers  by  associating  some 
Helots,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spartan 
pride.  Meanwhile,  Aristomenes  was 
ever  harassing  them  with  incursions. 
In  one  of  these  he  carried  off  from 
Caryae  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins  as¬ 
sembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Diana. 
He  had  formed  a  body-guard  of  young 
and  noble  Messenians  who  always  fought 
by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge  he  gave 
the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the 
young  men  attempted  to  violate  their 
chastity,  and  Aristomenes,  after  vainly 
remonstrating,  killed  the  most  refractory 
with  his  own  hand,  and  on  receiving 
their  ransom,  restored  the  girls  unin¬ 
jured  to  their  parents.  Another  time,  in 
an  assault  on  iEgila,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spartan 
women  there  assembled,  w-ho  repelled 
the  assault  with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of 
the  men  ;  but  one  of  them  who  had 
previously  loved  him  favoured  his  escape. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another 
battle  took  place  at  Megaletaphrus,  the 
Messenians  being  joined  by  the  Arca¬ 
dians  alone.  Through  the  treachery  of 
Aristocrates,  prince  of  Orchomenus,  the 
Arcadian  leader,  the  Messenians  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Aristo¬ 
menes,  escaping  with  a  scanty  remnant, 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  collect  his  forces  to  Eira,  a 
strong  hold  near  the  sea.  Here  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  garrison  by  plundering  excur¬ 
sions,  so  ably  conducted  as  to  foil  every 
precaution  of  the  besiegers,  insomuch 
that  they  forbade  all  culture  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of 


Laconia.  At  last,  falling  in  with  a  large 
body  of  Lacedaemonians  under  both  their 
kings,  after  an  obstinate  defence  he  was 
knocked  down  and  taken,  with  about 
fifty  of  his  band.  The  prisoners  were 
thrown  as  rebels  into  a  deep  cavern,  and 
all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except  Aris¬ 
tomenes,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved 
and  enabled  to  escape,  and  returning  to 
Eira,  soon  gave  proof  to  the  enemy  of 
his  presence  by  fresh  exploits  equally 
daring  and  judicious.  The  siege  was 
protracted  till  the  eleventh  year,  when 
the  Lacedgemonian  commander,  one 
stormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in  the 
fort  had  been  quitted  by  its  guard,  si¬ 
lently  occupied  it  with  his  troops.  Aris¬ 
tomenes  flew  to  the  spot  and  commenced 
a  vigorous  defence,  the  women  assisting 
by  throwing  tiles  from  the  house  tops, 
and  many,  when  driven  thence  by  the 
storm,  even  taking  arms  and  mixing  in 
the  fight.  But  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  enabled  them  con¬ 
stantly  to  bring  up  fresh  troops,  while 
the  Messenians  were  fighting  without 
rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  driving 
in  their  faces.  Cold,  wet,  sleepless, 
jaded,  and  hungry,  they  kept  up  the 
struggle  for  three  nights  and  two  days  ; 
at  length,  when  all  was  vain,  they  formed 
their  column,  placing  in  the  middle  their 
women  and  children  and  most  portable 
effects,  and  resolved  to  make  their  way 
out  of  the  place.  Aristomenes  demanded 
a  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the 
enemy,  unwilling  to  risk  the  effects  of 
their  despair.  Their  march  was  towards 
Arcadia,  where  they  were  most  kindly 
received,  and  allotments  were  offered 
them  of  land.  Even  yet  Aristomenes 
hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  He  selected  500  Messe¬ 
nians,  who  were  joined  by  300  Arcadian 
volunteers,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the 
surprise  of  Sparta,  while  the  army  was 
in  the  farthest  part  of  Messenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Methone  still  held  out.  But 
the  enterprise  wras  frustrated  by  Aristo¬ 
crates,  who  sent  word  of  it  to  Sparta. 
The  messenger  was  seized  on  his  return, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering 
both  the  present  and  former  treachery  of 
his  master,  the  indignant  people  stoned 
the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. 

The  Messenians,  who  fell  under  the 
power  of  Lacedaemon,  were  made  Helots. 
The  Pylians  and  Methonaeans,  and  others 
on  the  coast,  now  giving  up  all  hope  of 
further  resistance,  proposed  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them  in  seek- 
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mg  some  fit  place  for  a  colony,  and  re¬ 
quested  Aristomenes  to  be  their  leader. 
He  sent  his  son.  For  himself,  he  said, 
he  would  never  cease  to  war  with  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and  he  well  knew  that,  while  he 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  happening 
to  it.  After  the  former  war,  the  town  of 
Rhegium  in  Italy  had  been  partly  peopled 
by  expelled  Messenians.  The  exiles 
were  now  invited  by  the  Rhegians  to  as¬ 
sist  them  against  Z  ancle,  a  hostile  Gre¬ 
cian  town  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  in  case  of  victory  the  town  was 
offered  them  as  a  settlement.  Z  ancle 
was  besieged,  and  the  Messenians  having 
mastered  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
at  their  mercy.  In  the  common  course 
of  Grecian  warfare,  they  would  all  have 
been  either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves, 
and  such  was  the  wish  of  the  Rhegian 
prince.  But  Aristomenes  had  taught 
his  followers  a  nobler  lesson.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  inflict  on  other  Greeks  what 
they  had  suffered  from  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  and  made  a  convention  with  the 
Zanclseans,  by  which  each  nation  was 
to  live  on  equal  terms  in  the  city.  The 
name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Mes- 
sene,  which  with  little  variation  it  still 
retains,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
among  the  greatest  cities  in  Sicily. 

Aristomenes  vainly  sought  the  means 
of  further  hostilities  against  Sparta,  but 
his  remaining  days  were  passed  in  tran¬ 
quillity  with  Damagetus  prince  of  Ialy- 
sus  in  Rhodes,  who  had  married  his 
daughter.  His  actions  dwelt  in  the  me¬ 
mories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered 
them  in  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  : 
and  from  their  legendary  songs,  together 
with  those  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and 
with  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  storv  of 
the  two  Messenian  wars  has  been  chiefly 
gathered  by  the  learned  and.  careful  anti¬ 
quary  Pausanias,  from  whose  work  it  is 
here  taken.  The  character  of  Aristome¬ 
nes,  as  thus  represented,  combines  all  the 
elements  of  goodness  and  greatness,  in 
a  degree  almost  unparalleled  among 
Grecian  heroes.  Inexhaustible  in  re¬ 
sources,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  and 
resolutely  persevering  through  every 
extremity  of  hopeless  disaster,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  a  formidable  warrior,  he  yet 
was  formed  to  find  his  happiness  in 
peace  :  and  after  passing  his  youth  un¬ 
der  oppression,  and  his  manhood  in  war 
against  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  he  is 
said  to  have  slain  more  than  300  men 
with  his  own  hand,  he  yet  retained  a 
singular  gentleness  of  nature,  insomuch 
that  he  is  related  to  have  wept  at  the  fate 


of  the  traitor  Aristocrates.  The  origi¬ 
nal  injustice  and  subsequent  tyranny  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  crowning 
outrage  in  the  condemnation  as  rebels 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  might 
have  driven  a  meaner  spirit  to  acts  ot  like 
barbarity :  but  deep  as  was  his  hatred 
to  Sparta,  he  conducted  the  struggle 
with  uniform  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
war,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
virgins  taken  at  Caryae,  with  more  than 
usual  generosity  and  strictness  of  morals. 

Chapter  III. 

Of  Athens,  from  the  Trojan  War ,  to  the 
political  alterations  of  C leis  thenes ,  and 
the  first  interference  of  Persia  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece ;  and  of  the  general 
iransactions  of  Greece,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  period. 

Athens  had  been  early  civilised  and 
flourishing  beyond  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  since  Theseus  had  given 
to  its  institutions  a  regularity  which 
seems  to  have  kept  it  tranquil,  even 
amidst  the  general  convulsions  which 
followed  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy.  When  Tisamenus  was  driven 
into  Achaia,  that  province  was  unable 
to  support  its  increased  population,  and 
many  of  the  old  inhabitants  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  emigrate,  went  to  Athens  as  a 
safe  and  eligible  refuge  ;  and  the  more 
willingly,  as  they,  like  the  Athenians, 
were  of  the  Ionian  race.  The  reception 
of  these  and  other  refugees  provoking  the 
jealousy  of  the  conquerors,  Attica  was 
invaded  by  a  powerful  army  from  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  Delphian  oracle  had 
promised  victory  to  the  Dorians  if  they 
did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king ;  on  which 
Codrus,  the  king,  resolved  to  devote 
himself  for  his  people,  and  entering  the 
Peloponnesian  camp  disguised  as  a  pea¬ 
sant,  provoked  a  quarrel  in  which  he 
was  killed.  Alarmed  at  learning  who 
had  been  slain,  the  invaders  hastily 
retreated:  but  Megara,  a  towm  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Dorians  on  the 
Athenian  territory  near  the  isthmus,  re¬ 
mained  independent.  Medon  the  eldest 
son  of  Codrus  was  lame,  and  his 
younger  brother  took  advantage  of  this 
to  dispute  the  succession  ;  while  a  third 
party,  adverse  to  both,  declared  that 
they  w7ould  have  no  king  but  Jupiter. 
An  answer  was  procured  from  Delphi  in 
favour  of  Medon,  and  the  dispute  was 
compromised,  it  being  determined  that 
after  Codrus  none  could  be  worthy  of 
the  tide  of  king;  that  Medon  should 
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be  first  magistrate,  with  the  title  of 
Archon ;  that  this  honour  should  be 
hereditary,  but  that  the  Archon  should 
be  accountable  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  These  things  happened 
B.  C.  804.  Attica  being  overpeopled 
through  the  multitude  of  refugees,  a 
colony  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor  under 
Androclus  and  Neleus  sons  of  Codrus. 
The  most  restless  spirits  emigrated,  and 
long  quiet  ensued. 

The  coast  of  Asia  from  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis  to  the  river  Hermus,  with 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  had  already  been 
colonised  by  Greeks.  This  tract  was 
called  iEolis,  the  settlers  being  mostly 
iEolians  from  Peloponnesus,  driven 
thence  at  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
partly  also  in  some  preceding  commo¬ 
tions.  The  emigrants  from  Athens  occu¬ 
pied  the  coast  extending  southward  from 
the  Hermus,  with  the  islands  Chios  and 
Samos.  They  founded  twelve  cities,  of 
which  the  greatest  were  Ephesus,  where 
Androclus  resided,  and  Miletus,  the 
most  southern  point  of  Ionia,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Neleus.  The  authority  of 
Androclus  at  first  extended  over  all  the 
cities,  but  the  kingly  power  being  soon 
abolished,  each  became  a  separate  re¬ 
public,  though  all  were  connected  by  a 
confederacy,  with  a  general  congress 
called  Panionion,  or  the  meeting  of  all 
the  Ionians.  Yet  further  south,  some 
Dorian  colonies  were  established  in 
Caria.  The  island  of  Rhodes  had  long 
been  Grecian,  and  settlements  were  soon 
after  made  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
-Egean  sea,  along  the  coasts  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Thrace.  N  or  did  the  Greeks 
confine  themselves  to  the  Egean.  At 
different  times,  they  settled  most  of  the 
large  and  fertile  island  of  Cyprus,  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
founded  Cyrene  and  other  flourishing 
towns  in  Africa  ;  occupied  many  places 
on  the  Euxine,  more  than  half  the  coast 
of  Italy,  and  of  that  of  Sicily  nearly  the 
whole.  The  Greeks  rarely  coveted  in¬ 
land  territories,  and  these  were  left  to 
the  natives,  while  the  settlers  established 
themselves  along  the  sea,  which  enabled 
them  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  Grecian  nation,  of  which 
they  still  esteemed  themselves  a  part. 

Twelve  hereditary  archons  followed 
Medon.  The  last  was  Alcmaeon,  at  whose 
death,  about  160  years  after  that  of  Co¬ 
drus,  Charops  was  made  archon  for  ten 
years,  and  six  more  succeeded  under  the 
same  limitation.  Afterwards  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  office  was  reduced  to  a  year. 


and  its  duties  divided  among  nine  per¬ 
sons,  taken,  at  first  by  suffrage,  and 
afterwards  by  lot,  from  the  eupatridae,  or 
nobles.  One  was  chief  among  them,  and 
by  his  name  the  year  of  his  magistracy 
was  distinguished,  whence  he  was  called 
archon  Eponymus,  or  naming  archon ; 
but  oftener  simply  the  archon.  The 
second  had  the  title  of  King,  and  like  the 
kings  of  old,  the  function  of  high  priest. 
The  third  was  called  Polemarch,  and 
was  originally,  as  his  name  imports,  the 
military  commander.  The  other  six 
were  called  Themsothetse,  or  setters  forth 
of  the  laws  :  they  presided  as  judges  in 
the  courts,  and  the  six  formed  a  tribunal 
which  had  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The 
nine  together  formed  the  council  of 
state.  Legislation  was  in  the  people, 
but  almost  the  whole  administration 
rested  on  the  archons. 

All  power  being  confined  to  the  eu- 
patridse,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Athens 
should  be  torn  by  the  clashing  ambition 
of  factious  nobles.  The  strongest  family 
was  that  of  the  Alcmseonidse,  descended 
from  the  last  perpetual  archon,  and 
through  him  from  Codrus.  Cylon,  a 
man  of  great  nobility  and  power,  could 
ill  brook  the  predominance  of  that  house. 
Elated  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Theagenes,  the  chief  of  Megara,  and 
by  victories  in  the  chariot  race  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  (an  honour  highly  valued,  and  con¬ 
ceived  to  carry  with  it  something  of  fa¬ 
vour  from  the  god  of  the  festival,)  and 
further  encouraged  by  a  favourable 
answer  from  Delphi,  he  attempted  to 
make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens ;  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  denoted  a  man,  who 
had  brought  under  his  dominion  a  state, 
of  which  the  legal  government  was  re¬ 
publican.  With  the  aid  of  some  troops 
supplied  by  Theagenes,  Cylon  and  his 
friends  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens.  They 
were  besieged  by  the  people  under  Me- 
gacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidse, 
who  was  chief  archon  ;  and  after  a  time, 
being  pressed  by  famine,  Cylon  escaped, 
and  his  deserted  followers  quitted  their 
arms,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  altars,  it 
being  deemed  impious  to  kill  them  there, 
or  force  them  thence.  Induced  by  the 
promise  of  life  to  leave  the  altars,  they 
were  notwithstanding  put  to  death :  but 
so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  the 
Athenians  by  the  perfidy,  and  still  more 
by  the  impiety  of  the  action,  that  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  were  banished.  They  re¬ 
turned  indeed,  but  though  many  of  their 
descendants  were  men  of  high  consider¬ 
ation,  an  ever  ready  and  effectual  method 
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for  their  adversaries  to  embarrass  them, 
was  by  requiring  their  expulsion  as  in¬ 
heriting  the  curse  of  sacrilege.  These 
and  similar  disorders  required  a  remedy, 
and  Dracon  was  called  to  legislate  for 
Athens.  The  political  constitution  he 
did  not  alter,  but  he  established  a  penal 
code  absurdly  severe ;  every  crime,  great 
or  small,  being  made  capital,  on  the 
ground,  that  every  breach  of  a  positive 
law  was  treason  to  the  state.  The  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  was,  that  few  would 
either  prosecute  or  convict,  and  all  crimes 
went  unpunished,  except  the  greatest. 

Meanwhile  Salamis,  an  island,  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  till  then  subject  to  Athens, 
revolted,  and  allied  itself  with  Megara. 
After  many  attempts  to  recover  it  had 
failed  with  loss,  the  people  in  their  dis¬ 
gust,  for  the  first  time,  united  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  oligarchy.  Assembling, 
they  voted  death  to  any  who  should  pro¬ 
pose  again  to  lead  them  against  Salamis. 
But  Salamis,  connected  with  Megara, 
was  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and  the 
people  were  soon  dissatisfied  with  their 
act,  though  none  dared  to  propose  its  re¬ 
versal.  Solon,  a  young  man  of  noble 
birth,  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  only 
as  a  lover  of  learning  and  a  poet.  Having 
spread  a  report  that  he  had  occasional 
fits  of  phrensy,  he  ran  out  into  the  as¬ 
sembly,  and  mounting  the  herald's  stone, 
he  recited  a  poem  fitted  to  rouse  the 
people  to  renew  the  war.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  prepared  to  applaud ;  the 
decree  was  enthusiastically  reversed,  and 
Solon,  being  appointed  to  lead  another 
expedition  against  Salamis,  reduced  the 
island.  The  government  again  became 
settled  in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  Me- 
gacles.  But  Athens  was  subject  to  all 
the  evils  of  oppression  by  the  rich,  and 
misery  in  the  poor,  which  naturally 
spring  from  oligarchical  government  and 
slave-labour  :  and  its  convulsions  were 
exasperated  by  the  Megarians  taking 
Nissea,  (an  Attic  town  on  the  coast,  which 
was  aiterwards  the  port  of  Megara,)  and 
drawing  Salamis  again  to  revolt ;  and 
also  by  the  enmities  and  religious  fears 
remaining  from  the  affair  of  Cylon. 
Epimenides,  a  Cretan  philosopher,  with 
whom  Solon  is  said  to  have  concerted 
the  form  of  government  he  afterwards 
introduced,  was  invited  to  point  out  the 
means  of  restoring  harmony  and  avert¬ 
ing  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  having 
calmed  the  popular  mind  by  religious 
ceremonies,  he  departed  with  great 
credit,  leaving  behind  him  a  temporary 
quiet,  and  refusing  all  rewards,  except  a 


branch  of  the  sacred  olive  which  grew  in 
the  Acropolis.  But  the  people  were  still 
split  into  clashing  parties.  The  demo- 
ci  atical  interest  was  strong  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  oligarchical  in  the  valleys, which 
were  mostly  the  property  of  the  eupatridae ; 
the  people  of  the  coast  favoured  the  mixed 
government.  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
Solon,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  set¬ 
tling  the  distracted  commonwealth,  and 
in  the  year  B.  C.  562  he  was  appointed 
arch  on  with  peculiar  powers  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  state.  He  was  popular  among 
the  poor,  for  his  benevolence  and  equity  ; 
and  the  nobles,  alarmed  at  the  general 
discontent,  were  glad  to  see  the  reform 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  class. 
He  executed  the  task  with  great  success, 
both  in  respect  of  the  political  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  code  of  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  law'  :  the  latter  of  which  attained 
such  fame,  that  the  Romans  formed 
their  laws  upon  it ;  and  through  them  it 
has  become  the  basis  of  the  laws  now 
existing  in  most  of  Europe. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  wras  to  settle 
the  quarrels  of  the  rich  and  poor.  Through 
the  difficulty  of  a  poor  freeman  gaming  a 
livelihood  where  labour  was  mostly  per¬ 
formed  by  slaves,  the  poor  w7ere  usually 
deep  in  debt ;  and  at  Athens,  an  insol¬ 
vent  debtor  might  be  taken  as  a  slave, 
and  his  wife  and  children  also,  if  less 
would  not  satisfy  the  debt.  This  exorbi¬ 
tant  power  wras  tyrannically  used,  and 
the  removal  of  the  evils  thence  arising 
was  necessary,  before  order  could  be  es¬ 
tablished.  This  Solon  seems  to  have 
done,  by  lowering  the  interest  of  all 
debts,  raising  the  nominal  value  of 
money,  and  taking  from  the  creditor  all 
power  over  the  persons  of  the  debtor  and 
his  family.  The  former  two  are  violent 
measures :  but  in  this  case  the  existing 
evil  was  extreme,  and  probably  justified 
the  employment  of  such  means.  He 
then  proceeded  to  arrange  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  republic,  dividing  the  people 
into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
estates.  The  first  contained  all  wdio  re¬ 
ceived  yearly  from  their  lands  five 
hundred  medimni  (each  a  little  more  than 
a  bushel)  of  corn,  oil,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
duce:  the  second,  those  who  received 
three  hundred  medimni.  All  these  were 
exempt  from  infantry  service,  except  in 
command,  but  were  bound  each  to  keep 
a  horse  and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry,  and 
were  therefore  styled  horsemen,  or 
knights.  The  third  class,  called  Zugitee, 
was  of  persons  whose  land  gave  two 
hundred  medimni,  but  not  three  hundred, 
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and  these  were  bound  to  serve  in  the 
heavy- armed  foot,  and  to  be  provided 
with  arms  for  that  purpose.  The  rest 
were  called  Thetes,  and  these,  if  they 
had  fit  armour,  might  act  among  the 
heavy-armed ;  if  not,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  less  honourable  service  of  the 
light-armed.  Afterwards,  when  Athens 
became  a  naval  power,  they  principally 
manned  the  fleet.  The  thetes  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  offices  of  magistracy,  which 
indeed,  if  admissible,  they  would  hardly 
have  coveted,  since  such  offices  at 
Athens  were  mostly  without  pay.  But 
they  were  admitted  as  jurors  in  the 
courts,  and  had  an  equal  vote  with  all 
other  freemen  in  the  election  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  passing  of  laws  by  the 
assembly. 

The  j  udicial  power,  and  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  government,  had 
both  been  principally  in  the  archons. 
Solon  transferred  the  former  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  establishing  ten  courts,  in  each  of 
which,  causes  were  decided  by  six 
hundred  jurors,  taken  by  lot  from  all 
citizens,  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  given  in  their  names  for  that 
purpose  to  the  thesmothetae  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  :  the  decision  was 
by  the  majority.  To  determine  some 
cases  of  unusual  importance,  all  the  six 
thousand  jurors  were  united  in  one  court, 
which  was  then  called  the  Helisea.  The 
administration  he  placed  in  a  council, 
established  by  himself.  Attica  was  an¬ 
ciently  parcelled  into  divisions,  which 
may  be  styled  in  English,  wards  ( phylce ), 
and  the  wards  into  parishes  ( derni).  From 
each  of  the  four  wards  of  which  the 
people  was  composed,  one  hundred  were 
yearly  taken  by  lot  to  form  the  council. 
Previously  to  their  admission,  the  mem¬ 
bers  underwent,  before  the  existing  coun¬ 
cil,  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  past  life, 
and  if  any  thing  could  be  proved  against 
their  character,  they  were  rejected,  ihe 
year  was  divided  into  periods,  during 
which,  the  counsellors  of  each  ward  in 
turn,  had  additional  powers,  with  the 
title  of  Prytanes.  Afterwards,  when 
the  number  of  wards  was  increased  to 
ten,  these  periods  of  course  were  ten 
also.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
counsellors  from  each  tribe  was  reduced 
to  fifty.  The  common  Attic  year  was  a 
lunar  year  of  354  days,  comprising 
twelve  months,  or  periods  of  the  moon. 
Every  third  year  there  was  added  a 
thirteenth  month  of  thirty -three  days, 
that  the  reckoning  of  time  might  again 
be  brought  to  correspond  with  the  solar 


year,  and  with  the  order  of  the  seasons. 
In  the  common  year,  each  set  of  Pry¬ 
tanes  retained  the  office  for  thirty-five 
days  only,  excepting  the  last  four,  which 
held  it  each  for  thirty- six :  in  the  aug¬ 
mented  year,  the  periods  were  of  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine.  The  Prytanes 
were  a  sort  of  managing  committee, 
both  for  the  council  and  for  the  assembly 
of  the  people  :  they  directed  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  summoned  meetings,  and  dismissed 
them  when  the  business  was  done,  pro¬ 
posed  for  discussion  whatever  matters 
stood  as  orders  of  the  day,  and  put  the 
question  when  any  thing  was  brought  to 
the  vote.  One  of  them  was  entitled 
president  ( epistates ),  and  he  kept  the 
public  seal  and  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
and  citadel  :  but  this  office  lasted 
only  one  day,  and  was  taken,  during 
the  period  for  which  the  counsellors 
of  each  ward  held  the  office  of  Pry¬ 
tanes,  by  those  counsellors  in  succes¬ 
sion.  In  the  council  was  transacted 
most  of  the  business  ;  and  here  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  first  received  and  treaties  ne¬ 
gotiated,  though  the  final  decision  of 
war  and  peace,  and  of  ail  important 
matters,  rested  with  the  people.  By 
Solon’s  constitution,  nothing  could  be 
proposed  in  the  assembly,  which  had 
not  first  been  approved  by  the  council ; 
but  this  soon  ceased  to  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  though  it  still  was  most  regular 
for  decrees  to  be  prepared  by  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  they  were  then  brought  forward 
with  greater  authority  than  if  suggested 
to  the  assembly  by  an  individual.  Set 
days  were  appointed  for  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  and  that  the  poorer  citizens 
might  be  able  to  leave  their  ordinary 
occupations  and  attend  it, a  small  pay  was 
given  from  the  treasury  to  all  who  came 
iu  time.  When,  as  sometimes  happened, 
the  attendance  was  thin,  the  market  was 
closed,  and  officers  were  sent  about  to 
mark  all  who  were  found  loitering  there, 
or  in  the  streets,  who  were  afterwards 
fined.  Solon’s  principle  in  thus  com¬ 
pelling  attendance,  was  probably  the 
same  which  dictated  that  singular  law 
of  his,  that  neutrals  in  civil  contention 
should  be  punishable:  to  wit,  the  ap¬ 
prehension  lest  the  people  through  indo¬ 
lence,  carelessness,  or  selfish  timidity, 
should  suffer  pernicious  measures  to  be 
carried  by  the  superior  activity  of  a 
factious  or  interested  minority. 

The  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of 
Athenian  institutions  was  the  court  of 
Areiopagus,  of  which  the  powers  were 
increased  and  the  constitution  improved 
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by  Solon.  He  composed  it  of  all  who, 
after  being  archons,  had  come  out  with 
honour  from  the  scrutiny  which,  at 
Athens,  all  public  officers  underwent  on 
quitting  their  offices.  The  Areiopagites 
were  the  only  functionaries  appointed 
for  life.  Their  court  had  the  sole  regular 
cognizance  of  most  capital  offences;  from 
it  alone  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  even  known 
to  annul  a  condemnation  or  acquittal 
which  the  people  had  pronounced.  It 
controuled  all  issues  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  exercised  a  censorship 
over  the  citizens,  watching  over  and  pu¬ 
nishing  impiety,  immorality,  and  even 
idleness.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
court,  and  particularly  the  generally  high 
character  of  its  members,  maintained  it 
long  in  great  esteem,  and  fitted  it  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  end  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  the  checking  the  natural  levity 
and  unsteadiness  of  the  Athenian  cha¬ 
racter.  In  criminal  trials  it  prescribed  to 
both  parties  the  utmost  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  statement,  and  banished  all 
attempts  to  work  on  the  passions  of  the 
judges.  A  less  praiseworthy  part  of  the 
procedure  was,  the  requiring  from  every 
accuser  an  oath  of  peculiar  solemnity 
that  the  charge  was  true ;  and  from  every 
defendant  a  similar  oath  that  it  was 
false.  Frivolous  accusation  is  a  grave 
offence,  but  if  no  charge  were  brought 
but  what  the  accuser  certainly  knew  to 
be  true,  few  criminals  would  be  con¬ 
victed.  In  the  popular  courts,  where 
the  judges,  however  honest,  were  liable 
to  be  prejudiced  and  hasty,  and  little 
skilled  in  sifting  evidence,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  throw  a  heavier  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  accuser ;  but  in  the  Areio- 
pagus  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be 
little  need  of  such  a  safeguard ;  and  in 
any  case  the  strongest  oath  which  ought 
to  be  required  of  the  accuser  is,  that  he 
conscientiously  believes  the  defendant 
guilty.  An  oath  being  also  required  of 
the  accused,  in  cases  that  came  to  an 
issue  there  must  generally  have  been 
perjury  on  one  side  or  the  other :  but 
this  evil  was  considerably  mitigated  by 
the  provision  that  a  guilty  defendant,  if 
he  chose,  might  withdraw  before  the 
oath  was  administered  and  go  into  exile. 

The  great  benefits  of  Solon’s  legislation 
were  the  increased  steadiness  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  its  less  oligarchical  cha¬ 
racter.  Before,  every  thing  depended  on 
the  archons,  who  were  taken  by  lot  from 
the  small  body  of  the  eupatridae.  The 
general  assembly  was  indeed  supreme, 


but  it  had  no  stated  times  of  meeting 
and  was  seldom  called  together;  and 
even  when  called,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
ignorant  and  unused  to  public  business, 
could  only  follow  the  beck  of  some 
powerful  leader.  Practically,  therefore, 
none  but  the  eupatridae  had  any  part  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs ;  while  through 
the  small  number  of  the  archons,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  always  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  cabal,  and  was  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  accident  of  their  personal 
character.  Solon,  by  appointing  set 
days  for  the  assembly,  made  its  controul 
regular  and  permanent ;  by  allowing  to 
every  citizen  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,  and  constituting  the  courts 
of  justice  from  the  body  of  the  people,, 
he  provided  a  popular  check  upon  mis- 
government,  and  secured  to  the  needy 
the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  by  giving  the 
chief  administrative  powers  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  council,  who,  like  nearly  all  the 
magistrates  under  his  system,  were  taken 
from  every  order  of  the  citizens  except 
the  lowest,  he  transferred  those  powers 
from  a  small  knot  of  wealthy  men  to  a 
class  whose  interests  practically  agreed 
with  those  of  the  whole ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  the  counsellors  made 
caballing  more  difficult,  and  rendered  it 
probable  that  their  prevalent  feelings 
would  faithfully  represent  those  of  the 
persons  from  among  whom  they  were 
taken.  Still,  however,  the  influence  of 
the  rich  and  noble  was  generally  para¬ 
mount  at  Athens,  though  moderated  in 
degree  and  partly  corrected  in  the  manner 
of  its  exercise :  and  it  was  not  till  after¬ 
times  that  the  city  came  into  the  state  of 
a  democracy,  by  a  train  of  events  equally 
singular  and  unforeseen. 

Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
Athens  was  again  distracted  by  conten¬ 
tions  between  the  old  parties  of  the 
lowlands  and  the  coast.  The  first  was 
headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  other  by  Me- 
gacles  the  chief  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
and  while  they  were  at  the  height  of  their 
dissension,  Peisistratus  came  forward  at 
the  head  of  the  democratical,  or  highland 
party.  All  three  were  men  of  high 
birth,  without  which,  at  this  time,  there 
was  little  chance  of  greatness  at  Athens. 
Peisistratus  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
a  distinguished  military  leader,  and  b}' 
his  mildness  of  character  and  affability 
of  manners  had  become  the  most  popular 
man  in  Athens.  One  day  he  came  in  a 
chariot  into  the  market  place,  wounded 
and  bloody,  and  complained  that  he  had 
been  way-laid  by  his  enemies,  and  with 
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difficulty  escaped  alive.  In  after-times 
the  story  has  been  commonly  treated  as 
an  imposture ;  but  as  it  was  long  be¬ 
lieved,  and  no  account  has  come  down 
to  us  of  its  detection,  and  as  the  history 
is  told  by  persons  hostile  to  Peisistratus, 
it  seems  not  less  probable  that  the  attack 
was  real ;  but,  true  or  false,  the  people 
were  persuaded  to  vote  a  guard  to  Peisis¬ 
tratus,  and  soon  after,  with  his  guard,  he 
seized  the  Acropolis.  His  party  sup¬ 
ported  him,  and  of  his  opponents,  those 
who  would  not  submit  to  him  were 
forced  into  exile ;  and  from  this  time  he 
was  generally  considered  as  tyrant  of 
Athens. 

The  word  tyrant,  among  the  Greeks, 
admitted  various  shades  of  meaning.  In 
its  strictest  and  most  odious  sense,  it  de¬ 
noted  an  usurper  of  arbitrary  dominion 
in  a  commonwealth ;  and  to  make  the 
character  complete,  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  supported  against  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  citizens  by  a  mercenary 
guard.  But  there  were  more  question¬ 
able  applications  of  the  word.  The  per¬ 
sonal  authority  of  a  parly-leader  would 
often  reach  beyond  the  law,  and  enable 
him,  with  little  violation  of  its  provisions, 
to  influence  its  administration  according 
to  his  will ;  and  particularly  in  govern¬ 
ments  where  the  rule  of  law  was  seldom 
precise,  and  much  was  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  judges  and  administrators.  Such 
a  man  would  generally  be  charged  by 
his  adversaries  with  tyranny,  especially 
if  the  contest  had  been  decided  by  arms. 
By  the  common  artifice  of  Grecian  fac¬ 
tions,  appropriating  to  their  own  party 
the  name  of  the  people,  they  would 
complain  that  the  people  was  kept  down 
by  force  ;  and  every  unlawful  proceeding 
of  their  enemies  in  the  contest  would  be 
seized  on  as  a  proof  of  violence  and 
usurpation,  while  similar  acts  on  their 
own  side  would  be  excused  by  the 
opinion  prevalent  in  Greece  that  every 
thing  was  allowable  against  a  tyrant. 
Peisistratus  was  a  chief  of  the  latter 
kind.  He  had  established,  by  illegal 
violence,  the  predominance  of  his  party, 
and  while  that  was  predominant,  his 
personal  ascendancy  was  complete ;  and 
accordingly  his  enemies  called  him  ty¬ 
rant.  His  friends  denied  the  charge,  for 
the  constitution  was  unaltered,  and  so 
far  was  he  from  overruling  the  ordinary 
magistracies,  that  he  himself  obeyed  a 
citation  from  the  Areiopagus  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  But  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  an  easy  virtue  to  let  the  law  take  its 


course,  when  he  knew  that  it  was  wholly 
administered  by  his  own  friends  ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  less  forbearing 
if  he  could  have  feared  an  important 
decision  against  him.  As  it  was,  heat 
once  enjoyed  the  reality  of  power,  and 
avoided,  in  great  measure,  the  odium  of 
usurpation.  Grecian  party  warfare  was 
generally  unscrupulous  ;  and  the  violence 
by  which  his  ascendancy  had  been 
gained  was  too  common  a  thing  much  to 
injure  his  character,  at  least  among  his 
friends.  His  sway  was  not,  however, 
uninterrupted.  He  was  twice  expelled, 
and  twice  returned :  at  last  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  administration 
of  Athens,  having  exercised  it  with  great 
ability,  and,  in  all  his  struggles,  with 
unusual  liberality  and  moderation  to¬ 
wards  his  opposers.  He  encouraged 
learning  and  the  arts  ;  he  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  first  public  library  known  to 
the  world,  and  first  collected  and  di¬ 
gested  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  had 
been  brought  by  Lycurgus  into  Greece, 
from  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  where 
they  had  long  been  popular. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  sons  of 
Peisistratus,  inherited  the  influence  of 
their  father.  Their  government,  like 
his,  was  mild  and  steady,  and  successful 
in  peace  and  war.  Many  good  laws 
were  passed,  the  taxes  were  lightened, 
and  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were 
adhered  to  :  and  it  was  under  Peisistratus 
and  his  sons  that  Athens  first  became 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its 
public  buildings.  Hippias  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  the  civil  administration,  while 
Hipparchus  was  employed  in  measures 
for  enlightening  the  minds  and  cultivating 
the  tastes  of  the  citizens.  For  this  end 
he  invited  to  Athens  the  poets  Anacreon 
and  Simonides  :  and  that  he  might  ex¬ 
tend  a  degree  of  instruction  to  those 
who,  in  an  age  when  books  were  few 
and  expensive,  had  neither  means  nor 
leisure  for  study,  he  erected  in  the  streets 
and  highways  marble  columns  crowned 
with  heads  of  Mercury,  with  short  moral 
sentences  engraved  on  the  sides.  But  a 
power  above  the  laws  is  a  dangerous 
gift,  and  seldom  fails  to  nourish,  even  in 
the  happiest  natures,  a  degree  of  insolent 
disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  Half 
the  oligarchies  and  tyrannies  of  Greece 
were  overthrown  through  outrages  done 
to  individuals  by  the  rulers  in  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  power.  Enraged  at  a  denial 
which  a  degrading  passion  had  impelled 
him  to  incur,  Hipparchus  allowed  himself 
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publicly  to  insult  the  sister  of  the  refuser. 
Harmoclius,  the  injured  man,  engaged  in 
his  quarrel  his  friend  Aristogeiton,  and 
they  plotted  the  death  of  both  the  brothers, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Hipparchus  was  slain  at  the  Panathenaea, 
but  Hippias  survived,  and  both  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton  perished  in  the 
tumult.  From  this  time  forward  the 
government  of  Hippias  became  jealous 
and  severe.  He  renounced  all  trust  in 
popularity,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  by  the  death  of  any  whom  he 
suspected ;  while  he  provided  a  refuge,  in 
case  he  should  be  expelled,  by  marrying 
his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus,  on  the  Hellespont.  His 
tyranny  lasted  but  four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother. 

The  Alcmaeonidae,  ejected  by  Peisis- 
tratus  on  his  second  restoration,  were 
numerous  and  wealthy,  and  unceasingly 
watchful  for  an  opportunity  to  return. 
The  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  burnt, 
they  had  contracted  to  rebuild  it,  which 
they  had  done  with  a  splendour  far 
beyond  their  agreement.  Hereby  they 
both  increased  their  reputation,  and  se¬ 
cured  an  interest  wdth  the  managers  of 
the  oracle,  which  they  were  suspected  to 
have  made  yet  firmer  by  bribery.  How¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  the  responses  given, 
on  whatever  subject,  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  always  terminated  with  the  com¬ 
mand  to  liberate  Athens  ;  till  at  length, 
though  bound  by  friendship  and  alliance 
to  the  Peisistratidae,  they  were  induced 
to  succour  their  opponents.  A  small 
force  being  first  sent  into  Attica  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  leader  slain.  But  the 
Alemaeonid  party  was  gaining  strength; 
the  severities  of  Hippias  drove  numbers 
to  join  it :  and  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan 
king,  advancing  with  a  larger  army,  was 
joined  by  the  exiles.  Hippias  lost  a 
battle,  and  was  besieged  at  Athens. 
Here  he  might  have  held  out  beyond  the 
patience  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  for 
the  fear  of  internal  revolt,  which  induced 
both  him  and  his  principal  partisans  to 
concert  measures  for  removing  their 
children  to  a  place  of  safety.  These  were 
intercepted  by  the  besiegers,  and  the 
fathers  consented  to  surrender  Athens 
and  quit  its  territory  in  five  days.  They 
retired  to  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont, 
(B.  C.  510.)  having  held  the  ascendant 
in  Athens  for  fifty  years  since  Peisis- 
tratus  occupied  the  citadel. 

The  death  of  Hipparchus  had  been 
chiefly  caused  by  revenge  for  a  private 


wrong :  but  nevertheless,  on  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  tyranny,  the  slayers  were 
honoured  as  the  most  deserving  of  pa¬ 
triots.  Their  statues  were  conspicuously 
erected  in  the  Acropolis  ;  their  descend¬ 
ants  had  various  immunities  and  privi¬ 
leges,  including  exemption  from  most 
public  burdens  ;  a  song  in  their  praise 
was  regularly  sung  at  all  feasts  and  en¬ 
tertainments  ;  and  in  all  the  works  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  if  an  example  of 
the  highest  patriotism,  and  the  greatest 
merit  towards  the  commonwealth  be 
wanted,  the  names  first  mentioned,  are 
generally  those  of  Llarmodius  and  Aris¬ 
togeiton. 

The  lead  was  now  disputed  in  Athens 
between  Isagoras  and  Cleisthenes,  son  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
Finding  the  interest  of  his  opponent  su¬ 
perior  among  the  rich  and  noble,  Cleis¬ 
thenes  betook  himself  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  the  lower  people,  and  by  this 
having  gained  the  ascendant,  he  made 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  tending 
to  render  it  more  democratical.  He 
opened  public  offices  to  all  the  citizens, 
and  it  was  he  who  increased  to  ten  the 
number  of  the  wards,  and  enacted  that 
fifty  persons  should  be  taken  from  each 
to  serve  in  the  council,  which  w7as  hence¬ 
forth  frequently  distinguished  as  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  or  simply  the  five 
hundred. 

For  the  recovery  of  his  lost  superiority, 
Isagoras  placed  his  hope  in  Lacedaemon, 
then  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  Greece. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  it  had 
been  first  in  the  extent  and  richness  of 
its  territory,  as  well  as  in  the  military 
excellence  of  its  population.  Corinth, 
and  many  cities  of  Arcadia,  w7ere  strictly 
bound  to  it  in  the  sort  of  alliance 
common  in  Greece,  where  the  weaker 
confederate  was  wont  to  furnish  troops 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
stronger :  and  it  had  effectively  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  Peloponnesus,  except  the 
powerful  and  generally  hostile  state  of 
Argos.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
views  beyond  the  peninsula,  and  were 
ever  eager  to  interfere  as  mediators  in 
the  wars  and  seditions  of  all  Grecian 
states.  They  had  hitherto  acted  in  such 
matters  with  a  considerable  show  of 
wisdom  and  moderation,  and  sometimes 
very  beneficially,  as  in  overthrowing  the 
tyranny  of  Hippias.  But  the  end  pur¬ 
sued  was  always  to  acquire  a  command¬ 
ing  influence  for  Lacedaemon,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  protecting  the  liber- 
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ties  of  Greece.  Above  all,  their  fa¬ 
vourite  policy  was,  in  every  city  where 
they  had  the  opportunity,  to  establish 
the  ascendancy  of  the  oligarchical  fac¬ 
tion,  which  then  depending  upon  them 
for  support,  would  keep  the  city  in  no¬ 
minal  alliance,  and  real  subserviency. 
With  such  views,  they  readily  listened 
to  the  solicitations  of  Isagoras,  and  the 
more  so  as  Cleomenes  was  biassed  in 
his  favour  by  personal  regards. 

The  sacrilegious  murder  of  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Cylon  had  been  the  act  of  the 
Alcmaeonidse,  of  which  house  were  the 
now  leading  men  of  Athens.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Isagoras,  Cleomenes  re¬ 
quired  the  expulsion  of  ail  descended 
from  the  murderers  :  the  demand  was 
backed  by  the  power  of  Sparta,  and 
had  much  support  in  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  common  to  Greece ;  and  Cleis- 
thenes  with  his  principal  partizans  with¬ 
drew.  But  not  content  with  this,  and 
confident  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
dispute  the  will  of  the  Spartan  king, 
Cleomenes  went  with  a  small  band  of 
soldiers  to  Athens,  commanded  the 
banishment  of  700  Athenian  families,  as 
concerned  in  the  sacrilege,  and  then 
proceeded  to  abolish  the  council,  and 
consign  all  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
300  of  the  friends  of  Isagoras.  But 
Athens  was  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  en¬ 
dure  this  insolence  of  usurpation.  The 
council  refused  to  resign  its  authority, 
and  the  people  flew  to  arms  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  were 
besieged  in  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
third  day  it  was  surrendered  on  the 
terms  that  Cleomenes  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  should  be  allowed  to  depart. 
Isagoras  contrived  to  steal  away  among 
them,  but  his  followers  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  all  condemned  to  death ;  the 
generally  cruel  spirit  of  Grecian  party 
warfare  being  in  this  case  embittered  by 
great  and  just  provocation.  Cleisthenes 
and  the  exiles,  immediately  returning, 
resumed  the  direction  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  A  war  with  Lacedaemon  seemed 
unavoidable,  and  they  anxiously  looked 
for  any  aid  which  might  enable  them  to 
support  it.  The  Persian  empire  had 
now  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  the  Athenians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sardis,  the  capital  of 
one  of  its  provinces,  to  propose  an  al¬ 
liance.  The  satrap,  or  governor,  asking 
the  ambassadors  who  the  Athenians 
were,  and  where  they  dwelt,  when  he 
had  heard  the  answer,  scornfully  re¬ 
jected  the  proposed  alliance  with  so 


insignificant  a  state,  unless  they  would 
give  earth  and  water  to  king  Darius  in 
token  of  subjection.  The  ambassadors 
complied ;  but  on  returning  to  Athens, 
their  conduct  was  blamed,  and  their  act 
disavowed. 

Meanwhile  Cleomenes  entered  Attica 
with  a  powerful  army  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  fully  bent  on  punishing  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  setting  up  Isagoras  as  tyrant ; 
while  the  Boeotians  and  the  people  of 
Chaicis  in  Euboea  made  a  concerted 
invasion  on  the  other  side.  Neglecting 
these,  the  whole  force  of  Athens  went 
against  the  more  dangerous  enemy  :  but 
when  a  battle  was  expected,  the  Corin¬ 
thians  withdrew  their  troops,  refusing  to 
co-operate  in  a  war  so  unjust ;  and 
like  sentiments  being  expressed  by  De- 
maratus,  the  brother  king  of  Cleo¬ 
menes,  dissension  ran  high  between  the 
colleagues,  and  the  army  was  hastily 
broken  up.  The  Athenians,  being  now 
at  liberty  to  chastise  their  other  in¬ 
vaders,  defeated  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
same  day,  passing  into  Euboea,  reduced 
the  Chalcidians  to  submission,  and  ex¬ 
acted  from  them  a  tract  sufficient  to 
support  a  colony  of  4000  Athenian 
families.  Unable  by  their  own  strength 
to  maintain  the  war,  the  Boeotians 
asked  assistance  from  EEgina,  an  island 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  which  had  early 
attained  a  wealth  and  consideration 
disproportionate  to  its  extent,  by  the 
commercial  activity  and  maritime  skill 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  people  had 
an  ancient  quarrel  with  Athens,  and 
now,  without  warning,  ravaged  the  coast. 
The  Athenians  were  preparing  for  re¬ 
venge,  when  their  attention  was  diverted 
by  news  from  Lacedaemon.  The  fraud 
had  been  discovered,  by  which  the 
Alcmaeonidse  had  procured  the  help  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Llippias ; 
and  finding  that  the  gratitude  expected 
from  the  Athenians  had  been  turned 
into  enmity  by  the  arbitrary  violence  of 
Cleomenes,  and  that  Athens  was  rapidly 
growing  in  power  and  spirit,  they 
began  to  wish  the  tyranny  restored. 
But  they  had  seen  that,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  the  consent  of  the  allies,  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  their  support ;  a  meeting 
therefore  was  called,  and  Hippias  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present ;  and  here  they  laid 
open  the  arts,  which  had  been  used  to 
persuade  them  to  make  war  upon  an 
old  ally,  complained  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Athens,  and  invited  the  assembly  to 
concur  in  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
chief.  But  the  Corinthians,  dwelling  on 
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the  iniquity  of  the  proposal  and  its  in¬ 
consistency  with  the  character  assumed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  liberators  of 
Greece,  prevailed  on  the  assembly  to 
reject  it.  Hippias  returning  to  Sigeium 
went  thence  to  Sardis,  and  persuaded 
the  satrap  Artaphernes  to  make  war 
upon  his  country,  that  himself  being  re¬ 
stored  to  the  sovereignty  might  hold  it 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  king.  The 
Athenians  on  hearing  this,  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Artaphernes,  to  dissuade  him 
from  following  the  suggestions  of  their 
exiles  ;  but  received  for  answer  an  im¬ 
perious  order  to  submit  at  their  peril  to 
Hippias ;  and  refusing  to  obey,  they 
thenceforth  considered  themselves  as  at 
war  with  Persia. 

By  the  events  which  followed  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Hippias,  the  government  of 
Athens  had  become  at  .length  substan¬ 
tially  popular.  All  its  former  revolu¬ 
tions  were  but  changes  in  the  ruling 
portion  of  the  nobility :  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  weaker  party  called  the  people 
to  its  aid;  but  the  people,  though  it 
might  determine  the  struggle,  gained 
little  by  it  beyond  the  hope  of  better 
masters.  No  lasting  security  for  good 
government  was  obtained,  and  any  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  of  administration 
depended  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  new  rulers,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  yet  needed  popular  support  against 
their  beaten  opponents.  Such  might 
again  have  been  the  result,  if  Cleisthenes 
had  enjoyed  his  first  victory  undisputed  ; 
but  by  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  determination  of  Cleomenes  to  set 
up  an  oligarchy  with  Isagoras  for  its 
chief,  his  cause  was  permanently  iden¬ 
tified  both  with  that  of  democracy,  and 
of  Athenian  independence.  The  middle 
and  lower  people,  hitherto  powerless 
through  inexperience,  inertness,  and  dis¬ 
union,  had  numbers  that  might  have 
made  them  superior  both  in  votes  of  the 
assembly,  and  in  trials  of  force :  they 
wanted  leaders  whose  personal  influence 
could  keep  them  united,  whose  political 
experience  might  direct  their  conduct, 
and  who  might  be  obliged,  instead  of 
using  the  people  as  instruments  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose  in  raising  a  faction, 
to  rest  their  hopes  on  their  continued 
activity.  Such  leaders  were  the  Alc- 
maeonidae ;  and  while  they  were  bound 
to  the  commonalty  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  common  interest  and  danger,  the 
other  party  of  the  nobles  was  broken 
and  disgraced  by  its  unsuccessful  trea¬ 
son,  Continually  appealed  to  by  their 


present  leaders,  the  people  became 
versed  in  public  affairs,  and  were  hence¬ 
forth  practically,  as  well  as  legally,  su¬ 
preme.  The  result  was  increasing 
vigour  and  spirit  in  the  government, 
and  a  great  improvement  in  internal 
quiet  and  security.  Though  jealous  and 
violent  in  troublous  times,  and  some¬ 
times  hurried  into  acts  the  most  foolish 
and  iniquitous  ;  though  always  defective 
as  a  means  of  discovering  truth ;  the 
popular  courts  were  honest  in  intention, 
and  did  justice  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  with  an  impartiality  elsewhere 
little  known  in  Greece  :  and  of  the  value 
of  this  distinction,  some  notion  may  be 
formed  from  the  atrocious  cases,  occur¬ 
ring  in  all  the  oligarchical  republics,  of 
oppression  exercised  with  certain  im¬ 
punity  by  powerful  individuals  upon  the 
weak,  1  he  faults  of  the  Athenian  go¬ 
vernment  were  many  and  great :  but  of 
its  superiority  to  most  in  Greece,  and  of 
the  willing  acquiescence  in  it  of  all 
classes,  there  needs  no  stronger  proof 
than  this,  that  from  the  time  of  Cleis¬ 
thenes,  till  its  constitution  was  nearly 
fallen  into  decay,  no  instance  occurs  of 
a  contention  by  arms  within  its  walls, 
excepting  only  those  occasioned  in  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the 
external  dangers  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  after  that  war  by  its  temporary 
subjection  to  Lacedaemon. 

Chapter  IV. 

Of  Greece  and  its  Colonies ,  from  the 
first  Persian  Conquest  of  Ionia  to  the 
Defeat  of  Xerxes'  Invasion  of  Greece^ 
and  the  Establishment  of  Athens  as  a 
Leading  State. 

For  a  long  time,  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Lydia,  an  extensive  region,  on  the  coast 
of  which  the  Ionian  colonies  were  situ¬ 
ated.  Croesus,  the  last  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  an  able  and  popular,  but  ambi¬ 
tious  prince,  had  made  tributary  the 
Grecian  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
his  power  had  become,  to  Greece  itself, 
an  object  of  fear,  as  his  wealth  and  splen¬ 
dour  were  of  wonder.  His  prosperity 
was  not,  however,  to  be  lasting.  In  all 
ages,  Asia  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
sudden  growth  and  rapid  decay  of  mighty 
empires.  When  the  Median  monarchy, 
after  overrunning  most  of  the  interior  of 
Asia,  was  now  giving  way  to  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  Persians*,  Croesus  lent  his 
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aid  to  prQp  the  falling  power,  and  incurred 
the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  Cy¬ 
rus,  the  Persian  chief  and  founder  of 
the  empire,  having  overcome  the  Medes, 
marched  against  Croesus,  subdued  his 
kingdom,  and  made  him  prisoner  in 
his  capital  of  Sardis.  (B.  C.  546.) 
He  had  before  invited  the  Grecian 
cities  to  revolt,  but  they  refused,  and 
now,  when  they  wished  to  submit  to 
him  on  the  same  terms  as  formerly  to 
Croesus,  he  would  listen  to  none  but  the 
Milesians ;  and  sent  an  army,  under 
Harpagus,  a  Mede,  to  reduce  the  others. 
Harpagus  first  attacked  Phocsea,  an 
Ionian  town,  early  famed  for  maritime 
enterprise  and  skill.  When  hard  press¬ 
ed,  the  Phocseans  feigned  to  listen  to 
proposals  of  surrender,  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  suspension  of  arms  to  embark 
their  households,  and  quit  the  city. 
Plaving  sought  in  vain  for  a  settlement 
among  the  Grecian  isles,  they  resolved 
to  sail  for  Corsica,  where  they  had  al¬ 
ready  a  colony  established.  But  first  de¬ 
siring  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  ca¬ 
lamity,  they  surprised  and  slaughtered  the 
Persian  garrison  of  Phoceea  ;  then  sailed 
for  Corsica,  having  called  dowm  curses 
on  any  of  their  number  who  should  stay 
behind,  and  sworn  that  they  never  would 
return,  till  a  lump  of  iron,  which  they 
cast  into  the  sea,  should  appear  upon  the 
surface.  More  than  half,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  returned,  unable  to  Live  out  of  their 
native  land.  The  rest  arrived  in  Corsica, 
and  dwelt  there  for  five  years ;  till,  by 
their  piracies  provoking  an  united  attack 
from  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans, 
though  victorious,  they  suffered  such  a 
loss  in  ships  and  men,  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  quit  their  dwellings. 
The  larger  part  went  to  Gaul,  and  there 
founded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  which, 
with  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  har¬ 
bour  for  the  vessels  of  that  age,  became 
a  rich  and  powerful  commonwealth,  and 
extended  its  dominion  widely  on  the 
Gallic  coast,  and  even  to  some  places  on 
that  of  Spain. 

The  Teian-s  being  next  attacked,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Phocsea,  and,  sail¬ 
ing  to  Thrace,  founded  there  Abdera. 
The  other  cities,  finding  that  their  walls 
would  not  enable  them  to  hold  out  singly, 
resolved  together  to  risk  a  battle.  Being 
defeated,  they  submitted  to  the  conqueror 
on  his  own  terms.  The  islands  remained 
free,  as  the  Persians  had  no  navy.  Har- 

and.  especially  of  the  Median  and  Persian  empires, 
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pagus  proceeded  through  Lyeia  into 
Caria,  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Meanwhile,  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon, 
which  having  done,  he  applied  himself, 
with  ability  equal  to  his  military  genius, 
to  order  the  government  of  his  vast  em¬ 
pire,  and  unite  it,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
one.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  conquered 
Egypt,  and  died  there,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  while  vainly  attempting  fur¬ 
ther  acquisitions  in  Africa  ;  but  not  be¬ 
fore  he  had  given  proof  that  his  natural 
violence  of  character  had  been  fostered 
by  despotic  power  into  actual  madness. 
After  a  short  period  of  confusion,  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  a  monarch  whose  attention 
was  principally  turned  to  improve  the 
internal  administration,  and  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  empire.  But  though 
not  by  inclination  a  warrior,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Darius  to  find  an  enemy  against 
whom  he  might  employ  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  military  portion  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  thus  avoiding  the  contempt  which, 
in  Asia,  has  ahvays  been  the  lot  of  un¬ 
warlike  sovereigns.  Under  pretence  of  re¬ 
venging  an  invasion  made  a  hundred  years 
before,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
barbarians  of  Scythia,  a  whde  waste  re¬ 
gion,  including  with  Tartary,  most  of 
the  present  empire  of  Russia.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  advanced  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  submission  of  all  the  nations  in 
his  way,  till  he  passed  the  Danube,  and 
entered  Scythia.  The  Scythians  had 
neither  towns  nor  cultivated  fields,  but 
lived  like  the  modern  Tartars,  in  move- 
able  camps,  upon  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  numerous  herds.  Having  nothing, 
therefore,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
defend,  they  retreated  before  him,  avoid¬ 
ing  a  battle,  to  which  it  was  impossible 
to  force  them,  being  entirely  cavalry.  In 
a  wilderness,  and  far  from  all  supplies, 
the  army  suffered  severely  from  want ; 
it  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  its  retreat 
was  harassed  by  a  superior  cavalry  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  great  loss  and  hard¬ 
ship  that  it  reached  the  Danube.  But 
though  Scythia  was  not  subdued,  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  wrere  widened  by  the 
submission  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; 
and  the  expedition  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  increased  the  power  of  Darius, 
and  his  reputation  with  his  subjects. 

The  usual  policy  of  Persia  towards  the 
Grecian  cities  of  its  empire,  was  in  each 
to  set  up  one  of  the  citizens  as  chief,  or 
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tyrant,  whose  interest  was  then  to  keep 
his  city  in  obedience  to  the  king,  on 
whom  he  depended  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority.  Histiseus,  the  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  high  in  favour  with  Darius, 
and  had  obtained,  as  a  reward  for  service 
done  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  grant 
of  a  territory  on  the  river  Strymon,  in 
Thrace  ;  a  very  eligible  situation  for  a 
Grecian  colony,  as  it  abounded  with  ship 
timber,  and  had  silver  mines.  Miletus, 
which  he  governed,  wras  the  richest  and 
most  populous  city  of  Ionia  ;  and  it  was 
represented  to  Darius  that,  by  means  of 
his  new  colony,  so  favourably  situated  to 
gain  bolh  wealth  and  maritime  power, 
he  might  be  able  to  revolt,  and  unite 
against  Persia  the  whole  naval  force  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  prevent  this 
danger,  it  was  pretended  that  the  king 
had  need  of  his  advice  and  assistance  at 
Susa,  his  capital ;  and  thither  he  went, 
while  the  government  of  Miletus  was 
committed  to  his  kinsman  Aristagoras. 

About  this  time,  there  was  a  contest 
of  factions  in  the  rich  and  populous 
island  of  Naxos,  and  the  democrati- 
cal  party  being  victorious,  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  w^ere  expelled.  These  ap¬ 
plied  to  Aristagoras  for  aid,  which  he 
was  inclined  to  grant,  as  knowing  that, 
if  he  restored  them,  he  would  be  able, 
through  them,  to  govern  Naxos.  His 
own  force,  he  said,  was  unequal  to  the 
enterprise ;  but  he  had  influence  with 
the  satrap  of  the  province,  Artaphernes, 
the  brother  of  Darius,  and  with  the  power 
which  he  commanded,  their  restoration 
would  be  easy.  The  exiles  consented, 
and  Artaphernes  approving  the  proposal, 
a  fleet  was  equipped  of  200  galleys,  with 
a  land  force  in  proportion  ;  and  Mega- 
bates,  a  Persian  of  the  royal  blood,  was 
joined  with  Aristagoras  in  the  command. 
A  report  was  spread  that  the  fleet  was 
intended  for  the  Hellespont;  but  the 
commanders  having  quarrelled,  Mega- 
bates  betrayed  to  the  Naxians  its  real 
destination,  and  they  were  found  prepared 
for  defence.  After  a  fruitless  siege  of  four 
months,  the  armament  quitted  the  island, 
having  consumed  the  sums  allowed  by 
Artaphernes,  and  much  of  the  private 
fortune  of  Aristagoras. 

Aristagoras,  sure  of  the  enmity  of 
Megabates,  and  justly  fearing  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  Artaphernes  for  the  failure 
of  his  promises,  now  expected  the  loss  of 
his  government,  as  the  least  evil  which 
could  ensue.  He  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  revolt,  when  a  messenger 
coming  from  Histiaeus  confirmed  his 


wavering  resolution.  That  chief  was 
uneasy  in  his  detention  at  Susa,  which 
he  now  began  to  see  was  meant  to  be 
perpetual,  and  he  resolved  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  measure  of  exciting  a  revolt 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  certainly  be  sent  to  quell 
it,  and  might  thus  return  to  Miletus. 
Aristagoras  assembled  his  friends,  and 
laid  before  them  his  own  sentiments,  and 
the  message  of  Histiaeus ;  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  their  approbation,  he  proceeded 
to  call  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which 
he  resigned  the  tyranny,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  re-establishment  of  democracy. 
The  armament  from  Naxos  wras  en¬ 
camped  at  Myus,  under  the  command 
mostly  of  the  tyrants  of  the  several  cities. 
The  commanders  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  Milesian  commissioner,  sent  for 
that  purpose,  and  were  given  up  to  the 
people  of  their  respective  cities.  Most  of 
them  were  banished,  but  Coes,  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  Mitylene,  was  put  to  death.  De¬ 
mocracy  was  everywhere  established, 
and  all  Ionia  and  2Eolis  engaged  in  the 
revolt.  (B.  C.  500). 

Meanwhile,  Aristagoras  went  to  ask 
assistance  from  Greece,  and  first  from 
Lacedaemon.  But  the  cautious  elder- 
hood  who  directed  that  city  refusing  to 
engage  in  a  war  so  distant  and  danger¬ 
ous,  he  next  applied  to  Athens,  w?here  he 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  haughty 
command  of  Artaphernes,  to  restore  the 
tyranny  of  Hippias,  had  filled  the  citi¬ 
zens  with  anger  and  alarm.  Miletus, 
and  many  others  of  the  endangered 
cities,  were  colonies  of  Athens  ;  and 
anxiety  for  their  fate  united  with  resent¬ 
ment  and  with  the  lavish  promises  of 
Aristagoras,  to  induce  the  Athenians  to 
grant  his  request.  Twenty  ships  were 
voted  to  assist  the  Ionians,  and  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Miletus  with  five  besides,  from 
the  Eretrians  of  Euboea.  The  combined 
fleet  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  the  forces 
debarking,  marched  to  Sardis,  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles.  Artaphernes  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  fled  into  the 
castle,  and  the  Greeks,  entering  the  town 
unopposed,  fell  to  plunder.  But  a  house 
being  set  on  fire,  the  flame  spread  ra¬ 
pidly  through  a  town  mostly  built  of 
timber  and  reeds.  The  inhabitants  were 
driven  by  the  conflagration  to  assemble 
in  the  market,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  Pactolus,  which  ran  through  it,  in 
such  numbers,  that  they  found  them¬ 
selves  strong  enough  for  defence ;  and 
the  Greeks  retiring  to  mount  Tmolus,  at 
night  pursued  their  retreat  towards  their 
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ships.  To  avenge  the  insult,  troops  were 
f  collected  from  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Persian  army,  following 
the  enemy,  found  him  under  the  walls  of 
j  Ephesus.  A  battle,  ensued,  in  which  the 
x  Greeks  were  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  principal  command¬ 
ers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  army. 
The  Athenians  now  recalled  their  ships, 
and  refused  any  further  part  in  the  war. 

The  lonians  pursued  the  war  by  sea, 
and,  sending  thither  a  (leet,  engaged  in 
their  alliance  Byzantium,  and  the  other 
o;  towns  about  the  Propontis  ;  and  thence 
going  southward,  the  fleet  was  no  less 
;  successful  with  the  cities  of  Caria.  At 
the  same  time  Onesilus,  king  of  Salamis, 
fi  in  Cyprus,  had  persuaded  all  that  island 
to  revolt  from  Persia,  except  the  city  of 
.1)  Amathus,  which  he  besieged.  Being 
uj  informed  that  a  Persian  force  was  coming 
ffl  against  him,  he  sent  to  ask  assistance 
il  from  the  lonians.  They  sent  their  fleet, 
u  but  it  did  not  arrive  till  the  hostile  army 
I  had  been  landed.  Two  battles  followed 
o  on  the  same  day — by  land  between  the  Cy- 
]  prians  and  Persians,  and  by  sea  between 
i  i  the  Ionian  fleet  and  that  of  the  Phoeni- 
0  cians,  who  were  subject  to  Persia,  and 
*  chiefly  composed  its  naval  power.  The 
t  I onians  were  victorious  ;  but  by  land  the 
)  Cyprians  were  defeated,  and  Onesilus 
s  slain,  and  the  island  was  quite  reduced  to 
?  subjection.  Meantime  Ionia  and  yEolis 
f  were  overrun  by  the  superior  land  force  of 
ij  the  enemy.  One  Persian  army,  after  two 
i  great  victories,  was  surprised  in  a  defile, 
i  and  destroyed  by  the  Carians  ;  but  the 
!  other  divisions  were  more  successful, 
and  after  reducing  most  of  ^Eolis,  with 
the  important  town  of  Cuma,  and  taking 
Ciazomenm  in  Ionia,  Artaphernes  con¬ 
centrated  his  forces,  to  besiege  Miletus. 
Aristagoras,  now  despairing  of  success, 
and  knowing  himself  marked  for  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  Persians,  resolved  to  quit 
the  city,  and  sailed  to  Myrcinus,  the 
colony  of  Histiaeus.  Plere  he  was  killed, 
in  besieging  a  Thracian  town. 

Histiaeus  had  been  dismissed  from 
Susa,  and  sent  to  Sardis  to  assist  in 
quelling  the  revolt  ;  but  finding  himself 
suspected,  he  fled  into  Ionia,  and  passed 
to  Chios.  The  Milesians  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  but  he  found  friends  in  Les¬ 
bos  and  at  Byzantium,  from  which  places 
he  exercised  piracy,  both  against  Greeks 
and  Persians.  At  length,  in  a  descent 
on  Asia,  he  was  taken,  and  being  sent 
to  Sardis,  was  there  crucified. 

Miletus  was  besieged  by  land  and  sea, 
and  the  Panionian  assembly  being  con¬ 


vened,  determined  to  make  no  attempt 
by  land,  but,  collecting  all  the  ships  of 
the  confederacy,  to  hazard  a  sea-fight. 
The  assembled  fleet  was  of  353  triremes, 
long  sharp-built  galleys,  carrying  each 
nearly  200  men.  The  number  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  ships  is  stated  at  600,  being  chiefly 
Phoenician,  but  partly  also  Cyprian, 
Cilician,  and  Egyptian.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  already  unequalled 
for  skill  and  boldness  in  naval  action, 
and,  with  all  their  superior  numbers,  the 
Persian  leaders  feared  a  battle.  They 
had  with  them  many  Grecian  tyrants  ex¬ 
pelled  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and, 
through  them,  they  secretly  offered  to 
each  squadron  promises  of  impunity,  if 
they  would  desert  the  common  cause, 
and  threats  of  utter  destruction  to  their 
cities  if  they  refused.  The  rest  stood 
firm,  but  the  Samian  commanders,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  disorder  of  their  own 
fleet,  and  the  vast  resources  of  the 
enemy,  were  prevailed  on  to  comply. 
When  the  battle  was  beginning,  they 
gave  the  signal  of  flight.  Eleven  ships 
out  of  sixty  disobeyed,  and  stood  their 
ground,  in  reward  for  which  the  names 
of  the  captains  were  afterwards  recorded 
on  a  pillar  by  their  commonwealth.  The 
rest  fled,  and  were  followed  by  many 
others.  The  Chian  squadron  of  100 
ships  fought  gallantly  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  but  the  battle  was  irre¬ 
coverably  lost.  Dionysius,  the  Pho- 
csean  commander,  had  but  three  ships, 
so  small  was  the  remnant  of  that  state. 
With  these  he  took  three  vessels  from, 
the  enemy,  and,  when  the  fight  was  lost, 
returned  no  more  to  Phocrna,  but,  sailing 
to  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  made  prize  of 
many  merchant-ships,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Sicily,  whence  issuing,  he  plun¬ 
dered  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans. 

The  Persians  now  pressed  the  siege  of 
Miletus,  and  took  it  by  assault  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  war.  Most  of  the  men  were 
killed  :  the  rest,  with  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  led  to  Susa,  and  presented  to 
Darius,  who  settled  them  at  Ampe,  on  the 
Tigris,  near  where  that  river  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  rich  vale  of  Miletus 
was  divided  among  the  Persians.  yEaces, 
the  tyrant  of  Samos,  was  restored  to  his 
government  ;  but  the  Samian  people 
had  not  approved  the  treachery  of  their 
admirals,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  emigrated  to  Sicily.  The  islands 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  submitted 
at  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  army  proceeded 
against  the  Ionian  towns.  All  the 
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threats  of  the  Persian  leaders  were 
fulfilled :  the  handsomest  boys  were 
made  eunuchs  ;  the  most  beautiful  girls 
carried  as  slaves  to  the  king ;  the  towns, 
with  the  temples,  were  burnt.  The  de¬ 
vastation  was  spread  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  of  which  the  Persian  army 
ravaged  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Phoenician 
fleet  the  European  side.  After  this,  the 
Persian  government  turned  its  attention 
to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  country, 
with  a  liberality  as  conspicuous  as  its 
cruelty  in  avenging  the  revolt.  Advising 
with  deputies  assembled  from  the  cities, 
Artaphernes  made  many  useful  regula¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  petty  warfare  so  uni¬ 
versal  among  the  Greeks,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  course  of  law  by  which  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  cities  were  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  At  the  same  time,  he  appointed 
the  tribute  from  each,  which  was  not 
heavier  than  before  the  war;  and  the 
same  assessment  remained  in  use  long 
after. 

In  the  second  spring  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Miletus,  Artaphernes  was  re¬ 
called,  and  Mardonius  succeeded  him,  a 
young  man  of  high  rank,  who  had  lately 
married  a  daughter  of  Darius.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  army  and  pow¬ 
erful  fleet,  avowedly  to  punish  Athens 
and  Eretria  for  the  burning  of  Sardis. 
To  acquire  popularity  among  the  lonians 
and  yEolians,  and  gain  their  willing 
service,  he  deposed  all  the  tyrants,  and 
established  democracy  in  the  Grecian 
cities :  a  measure  very  opposite  to  the 
usual  policy  of  Persia.  Having  received 
from  them  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Thrace  was 
already  subject  to  the  Persians,  excepting 
some  hordes  of  savage  mountaineers  ; 
and  Macedonia  had  formerly  submitted 
to  deliver  earth  and  water,  and  now, 
when  tribute  was  demanded,  did  not 
venture  to  refuse.  But  the  fleet,  in 
doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos,  lost, 
by  a  storm,  300  ships,  and  above  20,000 
men  ;  and  the  army  suffered  much  by  a 
night  attack  from  the  Brygian  Thracians, 
in  which  Mardonius  himself  was  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Brygians  were  attacked  and 
subdued ;  but  the  season  was  then  so 
far  advanced,  and  the  fleet  so  shattered, 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  return,  and 
winter  in  Asia. 

The  following  year  heralds  were  sent 
into  Greece,  to  demand  of  every  city 
earth  and  water  in  token  of  subjection. 
Many  towns  on  the  continent  obeyed, 
and  most  of  the  islands.  The  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  indignantly  refused, 


and  disgraced  their  refusal  with  a  cruel 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations :  the  he¬ 
ralds  being,  at  one  place,  thrown  into  a 
cavern,  in  the  other  into  a  well,  and  told 
there  to  take  their  earth  and  water. 
Among  the  cities  which  submitted  were 
Thebes  and  Angina.  yEgina  was  an 
ancient  enemy  of  Athens,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  immediately  sent  ministers  tto 
Sparta,  to  accuse  the  yEginetans  of 
treason  to  Greece.  Lacedaemon  had  re¬ 
cently  been  at  bitter  enmity  with  Athens, 
but,  in  the  common  danger,  it  was  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  that  city  disposed  to  unite 
with  it  in  vigorous  defence.  Cleomenes, 
with  his  usual  violence,  went  himself  to 
yEgina,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
principal  authors  of  the  submission.  He 
was  opposed  and  prevented,  but  not 
without  a  remarkable  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  Lacedaemon,  since  it 
was  answered  that  the  yEginetans  would 
have  obeyed,  if  they  had  been  assured 
that  he  was  properly  authorised  by  his 
commonwealth. 

During  the  absence  of  Cleomenes,  his 
colleague,  Demaratus,  having  long  been 
at  variance  with  him,  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  leading  men  against  him. 
There  were  circumstances  attending  the 
birth  of  Demaratus,  which  threw  sus¬ 
picion  on  his  legitimacy,  and  Cleomenes 
encouraged  and  supported  Leotychides, 
the  next  in  succession,  in  claiming  the 
crown;  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  Gleomenes 
bribed  the  Pythia  to  declare  his  rival 
illegitimate.  Demaratus  was  deposed, 
and  soon  after  fled  into  Persia.  Leoty¬ 
chides  being  appointed  in  his  place,  ac¬ 
companied  Cleomenes  to  yEgina,  and 
that  state  submitting  to  their  authority, 
ten  of  the  principal  men  were  sent  to 
Athens  as  pledges  of  its  fidelity  to  the 
common  cause. 

Cleomenes  afterwards  leading  an  army 
against  the  Argians,  surprised  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter 
Many  took  refuge  in  a  sacred  grove  sur¬ 
rounding  a  temple,  which,  as  such 
groves  were  highly  venerated,  Cleomenes 
hesitated  to  profane.  Enticing  out  about 
fifty  successively,  by  the  promise  of  ran¬ 
som,  he  put  them  to  the  sword,  and 
when  the  rest,  discovering  his  treachery, 
refused  to  come  out,  he  then  fired  the 
grove,  and  burnt  them  all.  In  the  battle 
and  massacre,  so  large  a  portion  of  theAr- 
gian  people  perished,  that  the  slaves, over¬ 
powering  the  remainder,  governed  the 
city,  till  at  length,  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  been  slain  growing  up  to  manhood, 
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they  were  expelled  from  Argos,  but 
maintained  themselves  awhile  in  Tiryns. 
Cleomenes,  it  was  thought,  might  have 
taken  Argos,  but  his  caprice  led  him 
another  way.  Dismissing  the  rest  of  his 
army,  he  went  with  a  chosen  escort  to 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  near 
Mycenae.  The  high  priest  remonstrating 
that  such  an  intrusion  was  unlawful  in  a 
stranger,  Cleomenes  caused  him  to  be 
scourged  by  the  Helots,  performed  the 
sacrifice  himself,  and  returned  home. 
Not  long  after,  evidence  was  produced 
of  his  having  corrupted  the  Pythia,  and, 
in  his  alarm,  he  fled  into  Thessaly  ;  but, 
thence  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  he 
obtained  the  support  of  a  party  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  and  was  there  exciting  war  against 
his  country,  when  his  friends  in  Lace¬ 
daemon,  regaining  the  ascendant,  recalled 
him  to  the  throne.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
it,  his  habitual  extravagance  being  at 
length  converted  into  positive  mad¬ 
ness.  He  was  placed  in  confinement, 
when  obtaining  a  swrord  from  a  Helot 
who  guarded  him,  he  cut  himself  piece¬ 
meal. 

The  suicide  of  Cleomenes  was  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  divine  vengeance  for 
some  one  of  his  many  crimes.  By  most 
of  the  Greeks  it  was  ascribed  to  his 
sacrilegious  collusion  with  the  Pythia; 
by  the  Argians  to  the  cruel  and  treache¬ 
rous  massacre  of  their  fugitives  ;  but 
more  confidently  to  the  burning  of  the 
sacred  grove,  the  violation  of  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  the  outrage  to  the  priest. 
The  Lacedaemonians  imputed  it  to  his 
frequent  drunkenness  ;  a  vice  at  Sparta 
rarely  seen  and  highly  reprobated. 

The  restoration  of  the  AEginetan 
hostages  being  agreed  to  by  Lacedaemon, 
was  still  denied  by  Athens.  A  war  en¬ 
sued.  The  oligarchical  faction  was  pre¬ 
valent  in  AEgma,  and  Nicodromus,  a 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  had  been 
expelled.  Nothing  was  more  common 
in  Greece  than  for  the  weaker  in  civil 
Strife  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  According  to  a 
plan  concerted  with  the  government  of 
Athens,  Nicodromus,  with  his  friends  in 
the  island,  seized  on  that  called  the  old 
town  of  Angina.  The  Athenians,  un¬ 
equal  in  naval  force  to  the  ASginetans, 
had  borrowed  from  Corinth  twenty 
ships.  These  came  a  day  too  late ;  the 
project  failed  ;  and  Nicodromus,  with 
many  of  his  friends,  escaped  to  Attica, 
where,  being  settled  on  the  promontory 
Sunium,  they  made  continual  predatory 


war  upon  the  AUginetans  of  the  island. 
The  prevailing  party  took  a  cruel  re¬ 
venge  for  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made,  and  700  citizens  at  once  were 
executed.  They  were  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  first  by  sea,  and  then 
in  a  descent  on  the  island. 

While  Greece  vras  in  the  state  of 
turbulence  which  has  been  described, 
Persia  was  again  preparing  for  its 
conquest,  and  for  the  chastisement  of 
Athens  and  Eretria,  Mardonius  was 
recalled,  and  his  command  given  to  Ar- 
taphernes,  son  of  the  former  satrap, 
joined  with  Datis,  a  Median  nobleman 
probably  more  experienced.  To  avoid 
the  circuitous  and  dangerous  route  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  cross  the  Aegean,  reducing  the 
islands  on  the  way.  Naxos,  where  the 
Persians  had  before  been  foiled,  was  first 
attacked ;  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  town,  with  its 
temples,  was  burnt.  The  other  islands 
submitted,  and  gave  hostages,  till  the 
fleet  arriving  at  Carystus,  in  Euboea,  the 
Carystians  refused,  but  were  obliged  to 
yield  by  the  investment  of  their  city,  and 
the  ravage  of  their  land.  The  Eretrians 
were  now  assailed,  who,  applying  to 
Athens  for  succour,  the  4000  Athenians 
who  had  been  settled  on  the  territory  of 
Chalcis,  were  ordered  to  assist  them. 
But  the  Eretrians  w^ere  divided  and  dis¬ 
heartened  :  some  were  for  flying  to  the 
mountains,  others  were  inclined  to  betray 
the  city;  and  ^Eschines,  a  principal 
citizen,  seeing  no  hope  of  defence,  ad¬ 
vised  the  Athenians  to  reserve  them¬ 
selves  for  the  protection  of  their  native 
country.  They  crossed  into  Attica.  The 
Persians  formed  the  siege.  For  six  days 
Eretria  held  out,  but  on  the  seventh  was 
betrayed  by  two  of  the  leading  citizens. 
The  town,  with  its  temples,  was  burnt, 
and  the  inhabitants  made  slaves.  The 
Persians,  now  masters  of  Euboea,  crossed 
into  Attica,  and  landed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Hippias,  on  the  narrow  plain  of  Ma¬ 
rathon.  (B.  C.  490.) 

Athens  had  a  commander  equal  to  the 
emergency,  in  Miltiades  the  son  of  Ci- 
mon.  His  uncle,  Miltiades  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  being  invited  by  the  natives 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  found  in 
it  an  Athenian  colony,  which  might  assist 
in  their  defence,  had  agreed  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  had  been  made  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonese.  On  his  death,  as  he  left  no 
children,  his  authority  passed  to  his  ne¬ 
phew  Stesagoras.  He  also  died,  and  in  the 
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hope  of  succeeding  him,  Miltiades,  his 
younger  brother,  went  from  Athens  to 
the  Chersonese.  Miltiades  had  not,  like 
Stesagoras,  an  interest  established  during 
the  life  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  Cher¬ 
sonese  was  not  by  law  an  hereditary 
principality :  but  by  a  mixture  of  fraud 
and  force,  Miltiades  secured  the  tyranny, 
and  strengthened  himself  in  it  by  keep¬ 
ing  five  hundred  guards,  and  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian 
prince.  When  Darius  marched  against 
the  Scythians,  Miltiades  submitted  to 
him  and  followed  in  his  train,  and  was 
left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the 
army  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by 
which  the  Persians  crossed  the  Danube. 
He  then  proposed  to  break  up  the 
bridge,  and  suffering  the  king  and  army 
to  perish  by  the  Scythians,  to  secure 
Greece  and  deliver  Ionia  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  yoke.  His  suggestion  was  rejected, 
not  for  its  treachery,  but  because  Persia 
was  to  each  of  the  tyrants  his  surest 
support  against  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
the  people ;  but  it  has  met  with  ap- 
plauders  among  Grecian  writers,  gene¬ 
rally  ardent  patriots,  but  somewhat  lax 
moralists.  Soon  after  Miltiades  was 
expelled  by  the  Scythians,  but  recalled 
on  their  retirement  by  the  people  :  but 
he  knew  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  when  on  the  reconquest  of 
Ionia  their  fleet  approached  '1  hrace  he 
fled  to  Athens.  rihe  Athenian  laws  were 
severe  against  tyrants,  even  of  foreign 
states ;  and  Miltiades  on  arriving  was 
tried  for  his  life  ;  but  he  won  the  favour 
of  the  people  so  far,  that  he  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  appointed  one  of  the 
ten  generals  who  regularly  directed  the 
armies  of  the  state  ;  and  so  conscious 
were  his  colleagues  of  his  superior  abi¬ 
lity,  that  four  of  them  made  over  to  him 
their  days  of  chief  command. 

I  he  generals  being  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  whether  to  risk  a  battle  or  de¬ 
fend  the  city,  the  decision  rested  with 
the  polemarch  Callimachus.  Miltiades 
pointed  out  to  him  that  a  siege  by  so 
powerful  an  enemy  would  divide  and 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people ;  that 
whoever  had  any  leaning  towards  Hip- 
pias  would  be  determined  in  his  favour; 
that  others,  through  despondence,  would 
propose  surrender,  and  make  their  own 
peace  by  betraying  the  city ;  but  that, 
while  all  were  yet  united  and  hopeful, 
they  might  win  a  battle,  an  assurance 
which  Miltiades  was  the  better  able  to 
give,  being  acquainted  with  the  Persian 


tactics  as  well  as  the  Grecian.  Calli¬ 
machus  was  persuaded,  and  the  army 
marched  to  Marathon,  where,  on  his 
own  day  of  command,  Miltiades  led  it 
into  action.  The  Athenians  were  joined 
by  the  whole  strength  of  Plataea,  a  little 
commonwealth  of  Bceotia,  which  had 
thrown  itself  on  their  protection  against 
Thebes,  and  had  ever  since  been  their 
most  faithful  ally.  The  combined  force 
may  have  amounted  to  about  14,000 
heavy-armed  troops,  with  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  light-armed :  the  Per¬ 
sian  army  is  stated  at  100,000  men. 

Of  the  infantry  in  the  invading  army, 
the  Persians  and  Sacse  only  were  good 
in  close  fight,  and  these  were  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  length  of  their  spears, 
the  goodness  of  their  defensive  armour, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  array.  The 
rest  of  the  foot  were  only  to  be  feared 
for  their  skill  in  using  missiles,  but  the 
cavalry  was  numerous  and  excellent. 
The  ground  was  admirably  chosen  for 
the  Athenians.  In  the  hills  their  heavy 
phalanx  would  have  been  unable  to  keep 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  available  against 
the  archery  of  Asia ;  in  a  wide  plain  it 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  num¬ 
bers,  and  harassed  without  the  power  of 
retaliation  by  the  horse  ;  but  in  the  nar¬ 
row  plain  of  Marathon  the  ground  fa¬ 
voured  the  movements  of  the  phalanx, 
while  its  small  extent  precluded  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  and  obliged 
all  to  receive  the  Greeks  in  front,  instead 
of  annoying  them  on  the  flanks  or  rear. 
Still,  confined  as  was  the  space,  Mil¬ 
tiades  could  only  pres-ent  a  front  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy  by  weakening  soma 
part  of  his  line.  He  weakened  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  strengthened  the  wings,  and  then* 
to  leave  as  little  opportunity  of  action  as- 
possible  to  the  enemy’s  horse  and  ar¬ 
chery,  he  ordered  the  troops  to  advance 
running,  and  engage  at  once  in  close 
fight.  The  conflict  was  obstinate.  The 
Persians  and  Sacse,  who  were  in  the 
centre,  broke  the  weak  centre  of  the, 
Athenians,  and  pursued  it  up  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  rest  wrere  routed  by  the 
Athenians  of  the  wings,  who  being  im¬ 
mediately  recalled  from  pursuit,  and  led: 
against  the  conquering  Persians,  defeated 
them,  and  pursued  them  to  their  ships. 
Seven  ships  were  taken  on  the  shore,, 
and  the  invaders  lost  6400  men,  the. 
Athenians  and  Platseans  only  192,  among 
whom,  however,  was  the  polemarch. 
Callimachus,  with  many  other  eminent 
officers. 
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The  Persian  army  on  its  embarkation 
sailed  immediately  towards  Athens, 
hoping  to  surprise  it  during  the  absence 
of  its  defenders ;  but  Miltiades  guessing 
their  design  made  a  hasty  march,  and 
arrived  in  the  city  before  the  enemy  was 
in  sight.  The  invaders  now  returned  to 
Asia,  carrying  with  them  their  Eretrian 
prisoners,  who  were  sent  to  Susa.  Da¬ 
rius  had  borne  them  bitter  enmity  for  the 
burning  of  Sardis;  but  when  he  had 
them  at  his  mercy  he  treated  them  with 
considerable  humanity.  According  to  a 
favourite  practice  of  his,  he  established 
them  as  a  colony  on  an  estate  of  his  own, 
where  they  were  long  after  distinguish¬ 
able  by  their  Grecian  speech. 

The  Athenians  on  the  fall  of  Eretria 
had  applied  to  Lacedaemon  for  aid,  which 
the  senate  promised,  but  alleged  a- super¬ 
stition  which  prevented  its  being  sent 
till  after  the  full  moon.  They  then  dis¬ 
patched  2000  men,  who  marched  with 
such  haste  to  atone  for  the  apparent 
slackness  of  their  commonwealth,  that 
they  arrived  in  Attica  on  the  third  day. 
They  were  nevertheless  too  late  for  the 
battle,  but  they  went  to  Marathon  to  see 
the  dead,  and  departed  giving  due  praise 
to  the  Athenians,  as  the  first  to  stop  the 
victories  of  Persia.  Herodotus  remarks 
that  “  the  Athenians  first  of  the  Greeks 
advanced  running  on  their  enemies,  and 
first  endured  the  sight  of  the  Median 
dress  and  the  men  who  wore  it ;  for  hi¬ 
therto  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  had 
been  a  terror  to  Greece.” 

Miltiades  now  rose  to  the  utmost 
height  of  popularity  and  influence,  inso¬ 
much  that  when  he  requested  a  fleet  of 
seventy  ships  without  declaring  how  he 
meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  pro¬ 
mising  that  he  would  bring  great  riches 
to  Athens,  the  people  readily  agreed. 
He  led  them  to  the  isle  of  Paros,  under 
the  pretence  of  punishing  its  people  for 
their  compelled  service  in  the  Persian 
fleet,  but  really  to  revenge  a  personal 
injury  of  his  own.  He  demanded  one 
hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  his  retreat, 
but  the  Parians  refused,  and  resisted 
him  bravely,  and  in  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  town  he  received  a  wound,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  army.  On  his 
return  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life  by  Xanthippus,  a  man  of  high  con¬ 
sideration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
his  promises  made  to  the  people.  His 
wound  disabled  him  from  defending  him¬ 
self,  but  he  was  brought  into  the  assem¬ 
bly  on  a  bed,  while  his  friends  defended 
him,  principally  by  recalling  his  former 


services.  The  memory  of  these,  with 
pity  for  his  present  condition,  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  absolve  him  from  the 
capital  charge ;  but  they  fined  him  fifty 
talents,  about  12,000/.  He  died  soon 
after  by  the  mortification  of  his  wound, 
but  the  fine  was  paid  by  Cimon  his 
son. 

The  treatment  of  Miltiades  has  been 
with  little  reason  alleged  as  a  gross  in¬ 
stance  of  popular  ingratitude.  In  truth, 
the  most  blameable  act  of  the  Athenians 
on  this  occasion  is  one  which  can  only 
be  excused  by  the  fervour  of  their  grati¬ 
tude — the  entrusting  an  armament  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man  who, 
however  eminent  as  a  warrior,  seems  to 
have  given  little  proof  of  probity  or  mo¬ 
deration.  His  attack  on  Paros  was  an 
atrocious  abuse  of  public  authority  to  the 
gratification  of  individual  revenge  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  most  unjust  that 
such  misconduct  should  go  unpunished ; 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  popular 
resentment  was  excited  less  by  the  ini¬ 
quity  committed  than  by  the  failure  of 
the  promised  riches.  With  respect  to 
the  fine,  it  seems  little  likely,  consi¬ 
dering  the  enormous  wealth  of  Cimon, 
that  it  could  materially  injure  either  him 
or  his  father  ;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  gratitude  and  compassion  that 
Miltiades  escaped  a  heavier  punishment, 
which  his  recent  conduct  certainly  de¬ 
served. 

Sect.  III.— Darius’s  anger  against 
Athens  rose  yet  higher  when  he  heard  of 
the  defeat  at  Marathon.  He  ordered  to  be 
made  ready  a  mightier  armament  for  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  for  three  years 
all  Asia  was  disturbed  with  warlike 
preparation.  But  happily  for  man¬ 
kind,  there  is  generally  a  limit  to  the 
growth  of  empires  formed  by  conquest 
on  passing  which  they  either  fall  to  pieces, 
or  at  least  become  feeble  through  the 
want  of  a  steady  control  over  the  distant 
provinces.  These  were  to  the  successors 
of  Darius  a  source  of  weakness  more 
commonly  than  of  strength  ;  since, 
though  they  might  swell  the  royal  armies 
with  lukewarm  or  doubtful  adherents, 
they  were  ever  liable  to  revolt ;  while  the 
Persian  governors  were  frequently  en¬ 
couraged,  by  the  remoteness  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  commands,  to  conduct 
themselves  as  independent  princes  rather 
than  as  officers  under  a  common  mas¬ 
ter.  The  first  symptom  that  the  empire 
had  reached  its  greatest  height  was  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  which  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon 
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and  divided  the  attention  of  Darius  with 
the  purposed  conquest  of  Greece.  While 
preparing  for  both  objects,  he  was  di¬ 
verted  by  the  contending  claims  urged 
to  the  succession  by  his  eldest  son 
Artabazanes,  and  Xerxes  the  eldest 
born  to  him,  after  his  accession,  of  Atossa 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  After  some 
delay,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Xerxes  ; 
but  he  died  before  completing  his  pre¬ 
parations  against  either  enemy. 

Xerxes  succeeding  Darius,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  year  brought  Egypt  to  submission, 
and  then  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
Greece.  To  this  he  was  stimulated  by 
Mardonius,  and  by  many  Grecian  re¬ 
fugees,  particularly  the  Peisistratidse. 
Four  years  passed  in  preparation,  and 
in  the  fifth  he  moved  towards  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  with  an  army  gathered  from  all 
Asia,  between  the  borders  of  India  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  bridge  was  formed 
of  ships  across  the  Hellespont,  a  difficult 
undertaking,  from  the  breadth  of  the 
strait  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current ;  and 
when  this  was  broken  by  a  tempest,  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us  that  Xerxes,  in  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  absolute  power,  commanded  that 
the  workmen  should  be  all  slaughtered, 
and  the  sea  scourged  for  disobedience  to 
its  lord.  Another  being  made,  the  army 
passed  over,  and  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  were  occupied  unceasingly  in  its 
passage.  The  foot  is  stated  at  1,700,000 
men,  the  horse  at  80,000.  Some  time 
before,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  round  the  promontory  of  Athos, 
where  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  been 
ruined,  a  canal  had  been  dug  across  the 
isthmus  which  joins  that  mountain  with 
the  mainland ;  a  work  of  which  the 
enormous  labour  and  expense  appeared 
so  far  to  exceed  the  utility,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  chiefly  done  as  a 
proof  and  memorial  of  Xerxes’s  power. 

The  army  advanced,  unresisted,  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Every  Grecian 
city  on  its  way  had  been  commanded  to 
prepare  it  a  meal  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  and  many  towns  wrere  almost 
ruined  by  the  expense.  The  fleet  moved 
along  the  coast  to  the  Thermaic  bay, 
where  it  was  rejoined  by  the  land  force  ; 
and  while  the  armament  paused  here,  the 
heralds  returned,  whom  Xerxes  had  sent 
to  demand  earth  and  water  from  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Of  those  who  gave  it,  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Thessalians,  and 
the  Thebans,  with  all  the  Boeotians,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  Thespiae  and  Platsea.  To 
Athens  and  Sparta  no  heralds  were  sent, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  those  sent 


by  Darius.  The  atonement  demanded  for 
this  crime,  by  the  religion  of  the  age, 
gave  occasion  to  a  splendid  instance  of 
patriotism.  Proclamation  being  made 
in  Lacedaemon,  that  there  was  need  of 
some  to  die  for  the  commonwealth,  Sper- 
thias  and  Boulis,  two  noble  Spartans, 
offered  themselves  as  the  sacrifice,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  Persians.  Offers 
were  made  to  them  of  high  preferment, 
if  they  would  enter  the  royal  service,  but 
they  refused,  and  being  brought  to  the 
king,  they  declared  that  they  came  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  murder  for  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  Xerxes  replied,  that  though 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  broken  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  nations,  by  murdering  he¬ 
ralds,  he  would  not  imitate  the  cruelty 
he  abhorred,  nor  would  he  take  the  lives 
of  two  individuals,  as  a  satisfaction  for 
the  national  guilt.  Lie  accordingly  dis¬ 
missed  them,  and  they  returned  home. 

Alarm  was  great  among  the  Grecian 
states  which  had  refused  submission. 
The  Athenians  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  received  a  most  threatening 
answer.  Sending  again,  to  beg  for  one 
more  favourable,  they  received  an  am¬ 
biguous  answer ;  in  a  part  of  which 
they  were  told,  that  when  all  else  was 
destroyed,  the  wooden  wall  might  pre¬ 
serve  them.  Some  interpreted  this  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  had  been  anciently 
surrounded  by  a  palisade;  others,  of 
the  navy.  A  young  man,  by  name 
Themistocles,  had  recently  become  a 
leader  in  Athens.  When  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  distribute  to  every  citizen  ten 
drachmae  (a  silver  coin  about  ten-pence) 
from  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  at 
Laureium,  Themistocles  had  prevailed 
on  the  assembly  to  reject  the  proposal, 
and  to  spend  the  money  in  building- 
ships  for  the  war  with  A£gina.  These 
were  now  ready,  and  he  urged  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  build  more,  and  to  rely  for 
safety  on  their  naval  power  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  counsel  saved  Greece. 
At  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
cities  which  had  refused  submission  to 
the  invader,  a  general  reconciliation  was 
effected  of  all  quarrels,  and  particularly 
of  that  between  Athens  and  Angina. 
Two  embassies  w?ere  sent,  the  one  to 
invite  the  concurrence  of  Argos,  which 
was  refused,  whether  from  fear  or  from 
jealousy  of  Sparta;  the  other  to  Gelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  then 
the  greatest  Grecian  potentate. 

Gelon  wTas  of  a  noble  family  in  Gela, 
a  Rhodian  colony  in  Sicily.  He  had 
been  of  the  guard  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
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of  Gela,  who  conquered  many  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities  5  and  had  gained  the  highest 
rank  in  his  service,  by  great  proofs  of 
warlike  ability.  When  Hippocrates  was 
killed  in  battle,  Gelon  was  left  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  children.  While  pretend¬ 
ing  to  watch  over  their  interests,  he 
secured  the  tyranny  to  himself.  After 
this,  in  a  party  contest  in  Syracuse,  the 
great  landholders  being  expelled,  Gelon 
undertook  their  restoration.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  had  gained  a  character 
for  equity  and  moderation,  as  well  as  for 
ability ;  since  the  people  of  Syracuse,  at 
his  approach,  agreed  that  he  should 
settle  the  differences  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  opponents,  and  should 
himself  become  chief  of  Syracuse. 
Henceforth  he  neglected  Gela,  and 
applied  himself  entirely  to  increase  the 
more  powerful  city ;  and  his  measures 
for  this  purpose  have,  to  a  modern  eye, 
the  appearance  of  almost  incredible 
'  violence.  He  transported  to  Syracuse 
the  whole  population  of  Camarina,  and 
more  than  half  that  of  Gela ;  and  having 
I  reduced  to  a  surrender  the  Megarians  of 
Sicily,  he  made  citizens  of  Syracuse  the 
’  rich  and  powerful  men  who  had  been 
the  authors  of  the  war,  while  the  com- 
:  monalty  were  sold  for  slaves,  on  the  ex¬ 
press  condition  that  they  were  to  be 
carried  out  of  Sicily.  Yet  they  had 
borne  him  no  ill  will,  and  expected 
from  him  no  evil ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been,  by  temper  and  policy,  adverse  to 

1  democracy ;  and  he  probably  was  un¬ 
willing  to  introduce  into  his  city  men 
rj  who,  adding  little  to  its  strength  or 
E  riches,  would  yet  expect  equality  as 

I  citizens,  and  who  might  also  bring  into 
it  the  seeds  of  dissension,  through  en¬ 
mities  before  existing  with  their  richer 
countrymen.  Such  seems  the  likeliest 
account  of  his  motives  ;  but  the  trans- 
j  action  was  most  unjust  and  cruel,  and 
I  forms  a  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  a 
i  chief  whose  administration  was  generally 
$  able,  and,  at  least  by  policy,  beneficent, 
a  Syracuse,  however,  prospered  greatly 
s  under  him,  insomuch  that  when  the 
a  ambassadors  came  to  ask  succour 
a  against  Persia,  he  offered  200  triremes, 
~s  and  a  land  force  of  20,000  heavy  armed 
1  foot,  and  2000  horse,  besides  archers, 
aj  slingers,  &e.  He  required,  however,  the 
>  chief  command  of  the  confederate  forces, 
f  but  afterwards  lowered  his  demand,  and 
)  offered  to  take  it  either  by  land  or  sea, 
i  allowing  the  other  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
;  nians.  The  proposal  was  refused,  and 
A  he  did  not  join  the  league. 
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The  Thessalians  had  at  first  been 
willing  to  join  the  Grecian  confederacy, 
provided  their  territory  were  defended ; 
and  10,000  heavy  armed  foot  being  sent 
into  Thessaly  were  joined  by  the  power¬ 
ful  cavalry  of  that  province.  But  the 
Grecian  commanders,  thinking  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  defend  the  passes,  fell 
back  on  the  southern  districts,  and  the 
Thessalians  not  only  submitted  to  the 
invader,  but  served  him  actively.  The 
Greeks  now  chose  for  defence  the  nar¬ 
row  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  only  to¬ 
lerable  outlet  southward  from  Thessaly : 
and  here  were  posted  rather  more  than 
5000  regular  troops,  under  the  Spartan 
king  Leonidas, the  brother  of  Cleomenes, 
to  maintain  the  passage  till  the  whole 
strength  of  the  different  states  could  be 
sent  out ;  while  the  combined  fleet  of 
271  triremes,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
was  assembled  in  the  neighbouring 
road  of  Artemisium  in  Euboea.  Several 
attempts  wer <?  made  by  the  Persians  to 
force  the  pass ;  but  they  were  always 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  the  nar¬ 
row  space  not  letting  them  profit  by 
their  numbers,  and  exposing  them  with¬ 
out  defence  or  escape  to  the  superior 
skill  and  steadiness  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  irresistible  onset  of  their  heavy 
phalanx.  At  length  Xerxes  was  told 
of  a  path  by  which  troops  might  be  led 
across  the  mountains,  and  sending  round 
a  strong  detachment  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  the  rear,  while  his  main  army 
advanced  on  their  front,  he  ensured 
their  destruction.  It  was  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop  the  enemy,  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  character  would  have  thought  it 
useless  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  men,  where  no  immediate  mili¬ 
tary  object  worth  the  loss  could  be 
gained.  But  Leonidas  saw  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  Greece  was  in  the 
terror  occasioned  by  inequality  of  force, 
which  disposed  each  state  to  seek  its 
particular  safety  by  deserting  the  com 
mon  cause,  or  at  least  to  neglect  the 
general  defence  in  order  to  provide  for 
that  of  its  own  territory.  N  othing 
was  so  likely  to  obviate  this  as  the 
enthusiasm  which  might  be  excited  by 
a  great  example  of  self-devotion ;  and 
his  resolution  to  give  such  an  example 
was  confirmed  by  an  oracle  declaring 
that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must 
perish.  Dismissing,  therefore,  the  rest 
of  his  army  to  serve  their  country  With 
better  hope  elsewhere,  he  retained  the 
300  Spartans  who  were  with  him.  The 
Thespians,  in  number  700,  probably  the 
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whole  force  of  the  little  commonwealth, 
declared  themselves  resolved  to  share 
his  fate  ;  and  he  detained  the  400 
Thebans  against  their  will,  as  hostages 
for  the  doubtful  faith  of  their  country¬ 
men.  The  army  would  probably  be 
more  than  doubled  by  the  light-  armed 
slaves  and  Helots,  who,  however,  were 
of  little  value  as  soldiers.  With  this 
scanty  force  the  Greeks  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  fighting  like  men 
whose  only  object  was  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible,  they  made  vast 
slaughter,  and  had  the  advantage  till 
the  Persian  detachment  came  up  in  their 
rear ;  they  then  retreated  to  a  hillock, 
and  forming  on  the  top,  continued  the 
struggle ;  when  their  spears  were  broken 
fighting  with  their  swords,  and,  if  these 
failed,  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  till 
the  Spartans  and  Thespians  were  all 
slain  to  a  man.  The  Thebans  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  till  their  companions  re¬ 
treated  to  the  hillock,  but  then  they  sur¬ 
rendered  in  a  body.  This  is  well  nigh 
the  only  "occasion  on  which  the  petty  state 
of  Thespise  becomes  conspicuous  in 
history,  whereas  Thebes  was  long  great 
and  flourishing,  and  at  one  time  the 
predominant  power  in  Greece ;  but  all 
the  bloody  laurels  of  Thebes  would  be 
well  exchanged  for  this  one  act  of 
patriotic  devotedness  on  the  part  of 
Thespise. 

When  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  at 
Artemisium,  many  of  the  Greeks,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  its  strength,  had  been  inclined  to 
retreat :  but  the  Euboeans,  not  without 
the  aid  of  bribery,  persuaded  them  to 
remain.  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  ad¬ 
miral,  received  from  the  Euboeans  30 
talents,  about  7000Z.,  withpart  of  which 
he  brought  over  to  his  wishes  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  and  Corinthian  commanders, 
keeping  the  larger  portion  to  himself. 
Three  battles  were  fought  with  no  deci¬ 
sive  result,  but  generally  in  favour  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had 
at  first  supplied  127  ships  out  of  271, 
and  afterwards  added  53  more,  won  the 
highest  praise  in  every  battle.  Besides, 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  which  had  before 
suffered  severely  off  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly,  was  here  again  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  which  destroyed  many  vessels. 
B  ut  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Persians  took  unresisted  pos¬ 
session  of  Euboea.  Before  leaving  the 
island,  Themistocles  erected  stones  at 
all  the  watering-places,  with  inscrip¬ 


tions  reproving  the  Ionians  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  invaders  of  their  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  calling  on  them  either  to  desert 
the  armament,  or  if  that  were  impossi¬ 
ble,  at  least  to  be  slack  in  their  service. 
By  this  he  hoped  either  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  Ionians,  or,  failing 
in  this,  at  least  to  make  them  suspected, 
and  thus  to  take  from  the  enemy  the 
effective  service  of  an  important  part  of 
his  naval  force. 

The  Phocians  were  resolutely  hostile 
to  Xerxes,  chiefly  through  hatred  to 
the  Thessalians ;  and  now  the  Persian 
army  advancing  through  Phocis,  with 
the  Thessalians  for  guides,  laid  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  till  it 
entered  Boeotia,  where  it  was  received 
as  in  a  friendly  land.  A  detachment 
was  sent  against  Delphi,  chiefly  for  the 
great  wealth  contained  in  the  temple. 
Alarmed  at  its  approach,  the  Delphians 
consulted  the  oracle  what  should  be 
done  with  the  sacred  treasure,  but  the 
answer  was  that  they  should  not  move 
it,  for  the  god  could  protect  his  own. 
They  then  sent  over  their  wives  and 
children  into  Achaia,  and  themselves 
took  shelter  among  the  heights  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  and  in  what  was  called  the  Cory- 
cian  Cave.  The  Persians  on  their  ap¬ 
proach  were  attacked  with  a  violent  storm 
and  with  rocks  rolling  down  on  them, 
and  when  they  were  thrown  into  con¬ 
sternation,  the  Delphians  sallying  forth 
completed  their  defeat,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  towards  Bosotia. 
Many  prodigies  are  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  ;  a  report  produced,  as  w7e  may 
suppose,  partly  by  the  imagination  both 
of  the  defenders  and  assailants,  excited 
by  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place,  and 
partly  by  the  arts  of  the  priests  employed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  one  party 
and  the  intimidation  of  the  other.  The 
storm  was  probably  natural,  and  the 
rolling  down  of  rocks  the  act  of  the 
Delphians  on  the  heights. 

The  councils  of  Lacedaemon  were  di¬ 
rected  by  a  spirit  very  different  from 
that  of  Leonidas.  Instead  of  advancing 
to  the  borders  of  Boeotia  to  protect  their 
allies,  the  Peloponnesians  were  fortify¬ 
ing  the  isthmus,  in  the  hope  that  them¬ 
selves  might  thus  be  preserved,  though 
all  the  rest  became  a  prey  to  the  in¬ 
vader.  If  the  Athenians  had  acted  in  a 
like  temper  of  shortsighted  selfishness, 
all  Greece  would  have  been  enslaved. 
They  had  alone  repelled  a  former  inva¬ 
sion,  but  the  present  was  too  powerful } 
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and,  unable  otherwise  to  save  the  city, 
they  would  have  made  a  separate  peace. 
Deprived  of  the  Athenian  squadron, 
which  was  more  than  half  the  fleet,  the 
Greeks  would  have  been  unable  to  keep 
the  sea ;  and  either  the  defence  of  the 
isthmus  must  have  been  given  up  and 
the  troops  dispersed  to  their  respective 
cities,  when  there  would  have  been  no 
army  to  oppose  the  Persians  in  the 
field  ;  or  else  the  cities  would  have  been 
successively  taken  by  the  fleet  of  Asia, 
while  the  best  part  of  the  population 
was  absent.  But  the  Athenians,  when 
they  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
desertion  of  their  allies,  they  could  not 
preserve  their  city  unless  by  submission, 
immediately  resolved  to  abandon  it.  The 
fleet  from  Artemisium  was  assembled  at 
Salamis  to  assist  in  their  removal ;  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Salamis,  Troezen,  and  vEgina, 
while  the  able-bodied  men  were  mostly 
serving  in  the  ships  ;  a  few  only  were  left 
behind,  principally  poor  men,  who  were 
unable  to  support  themselves  in  a 
foreign  state,  and  some  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  wooden  wall  in  the  oracle 
to  be  spoken  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
Persians  advanced  on  Athens,  after 
burning  Thespim  and  Platsea :  they  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  but  the  few  Athenians  in 
the  Acropolis  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
rejecting  all  the  offers  held  out  by  the 
Peisistratidse  to  induce  their  surrender. 
At  length,  with  great  difficulty,  the  cita¬ 
del  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  slaughtered. 

This  news  alarmed  the  Greeks  in 
Salamis  so  much,  that  many  of  the 
commanders  were  about  to  make  a 
hasty  flight  without  awaiting  the  gene¬ 
ral  determination ;  and  the  rest  being 
assembled  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was 
resolved  to  retreat  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
there  expect  the  enemy.  As  Themis- 
tocles  was  returning  to  his  ship,  he  was 
met  by  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian  officer, 
who,  on  hearing  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  exclaimed  that  Greece  was  lost 
if  such  a  counsel  were  adopted;  for 
the  allies,  if  now  allowed  to  retreat, 
could  no  longer  be  kept  together,  but 
would  be  scattered  to  their  several 
cities.  The  suggestion  falling  in  with 
the  opinion  of  Themistocles,  induced 
him  to  return  to  the  Spartan  Eurybiades 
who  commanded  in  chief,  and  pressing 
on  him  with  many  additions  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mnesiphilus,  he  persuaded 
him  to  call  back  the  council.  He  now 
urged  the  commanders  to  remain,  both 


on  account  of  the  advantage  which  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Salamis  gave  to  the 
Greeks,  inferior  as  well  in  the  speed  as  in 
the  number  of  their  ships  ;  and  also  be¬ 
cause  by  so  doing  they  would  preserve 
Megara,  Salamis,  and  jEgina,  with  the 
Athenian  women  and  children  deposited 
in  the  latter  places.  When  he  found  them 
still  obstinate,  he  declared  that  the  Athe» 
nians,  if  their  feelings  and  interests  after 
all  they  had  done  were  so  little  re¬ 
garded,  would  abandon  the  armament, 
and  taking  on  board  their  families 
would  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere. 
This  threat  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  remain ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  the  Peloponnesians  again  were 
eager  to  depart  and  provide  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  territories ;  on 
which  Themistocles,  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  he  foresaw,  and  partly,  also, 
with  the  double  policy  which  marked  his 
character,  to  secure  to  himself,  in  case 
of  defeat,  an  interest  with  the  con¬ 
querors,  sent  private  information  to  the 
hostile  commanders  of  the  flight  which 
was  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  guard  against  it  by  occu¬ 
pying  both  ends  of  the  strait  between 
Salamis  and  the  main  land. 

Aristeides  was  an  Athenian,  of  sin¬ 
gular  fame  for  integrity.  He  had  been 
opposed  in  politics  to  Themistocles, 
through  whose  influence  he  had  been 
condemned  to  the  temporary  banishment 
called  ostracism,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  a  piece  of  earthenware,  on 
which  the  votes  were  written  on  such 
occasions;  an  infliction  imputing  no 
crime  and  conveying  no  reproach,  but 
merely  devised  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
democracy  against  excessive  influence 
or  popularity  in  any  citizen,  however  ac¬ 
quired.  The  only  source,  from  which 
a  dangerous  ascendency  could  arise  to 
Aristeides,  was  the  unbounded  reverence 
paid  to  his  virtues  ;  but  this  was  enough 
to  produce  his  ostracism,  when  urged  on 
a  jealous  people  by  his  able  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  opponent.  He  was  now  in  .ZEgina, 
and  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  beset  both  ends  of  the  strait  of 
Salamis,  he  made  his  way  to  that  island, 
and  calling  out  Themistocles  from  the 
council  where  the  debate  on  retreat  was 
still  pending,  he  told  him  what  had 
taken  place.  Many  of  the  commanders 
disbelieved  his  tidings,  till  they  were 
confirmed  by  a  Tenian  ship  (from 
Tenos,  an  island  in  the  ABgean)  which 
deserted  from  the  enemy  ;  and  since 
fight  was  impossible,  all  prepared  for 
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battle.  Themistocles  had  taught  his 
squadron  an  improved  system  of  tactics. 
Every  trireme  was  armed  with  a  strong 
iron  beak  projecting  from  its  stem ; 
and  its  most  effective  attack  was  to 
strike  with  its  head  on  the  enemy’s 
broadside ;  the  next  to  render  his  vessel 
unmanageable  by  dashing  away  some  of 
his  oars.  It  had  been  usual  to  grapple 
and  endeavour  to  board,  so  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  decided  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  d€*ck :  but  Themistocles  taught  the 
Athenians  to  depend  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore,  to 
lighten  it,  he  diminished  its  complement 
of  soldiers.  With  the  morning  the 
Persians  advanced  in  the  confidence  of 
superior  force,  and  only  anxious  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  their  enemies  ? 
they  had  considerably  more  than  1000 
triremes,  while  the  Greeks  had  but  378, 
of  which  180  were  Athenian.  The 
whole  Persian  army,  with  Xerxes  at  its 
head,  was  drawn  up  on  the  Attic  shore 
to  view  the  engagement. 

The  action  commenced  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  an  HSginetan  galley  chased  by 
the  Persians.  The  Greeks  advanced 
to  support  it ;  but  on  coming  front  to 
front  with  the  vast  multitude  of  hostile 
vessels,  there  was  a  general  movement 
of  fear,  and  all  the  captains  hung  back 
except  the  Athenian  Ameinias,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  iEschylus  the  poet,  who  was 
himself  also  distinguished  in  the  battle. 
Ameinias  dashed  forward  and  grappled 
with  a  Phoenician  vessel ;  the  rest  pressed 
on  to  aid  him  ;  and  thus,  according  to 
the  Athenian  account,  the  fight  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  HSginetans,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  their  ship  commenced  the  en¬ 
gagement  ;  an  assertion,  perhaps,  not 
really  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  the 
Athenians,  if  we  suppose  that,  when  the 
iEginetan  galley  was  hard  pressed, 
Ameinias  pushing  forward  to  its  rescue 
enabled  it  to  turn  on  its  pursuers.  Both 
stories  admitted  the  wavering  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  HSginetans  related  a 
marvel  as  the  cause  of  its  removal ;  for 
they  said  that,  at  the  doubtful  moment, 
a  female  figure  had  appeared  in  the  air, 
and  a  voice  had  been  heard  by  all  to  give 
the  word  for  attack,  crying  “  How  long 
for  shame  will  ye  back  your  vessels  ?’* 
The  onset  of  the  Greeks  was  steady  and 
orderly,  in  spite  of  their  passing  hesi¬ 
tation  :  whereas,  in  the  Asiatic  fleet,  pre¬ 
sumption  had  bred  carelessness,  and 
carelessness  confusion.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  disparity  of  force,  the 
Greeks  were  completely  victorious,  s  and 


the  hostile  armament  Was  ruined.  Ori 
this  day,  the  iEginetans  were  judged  to 
have  won  the  first  praise,  the  Athenians 
the  second.  (B.  C.  480.) 

The  destruction  of  his  fleet  struck 
Xerxes  with  dismay,  and  produced  in 
him  an  eager  wish  to  escape  in  any 
manner  from  a  campaign  which  was 
now  becoming  troublesome  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Mardonius  saw  that  he  would 
gladly  listen  to  any  proposal  that  would 
facilitate  his  return.  He  was  aware 
that  without  a  fleet  the  war  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  tedious,  in  which  case  the  im¬ 
mense  bulk  of  the  present  army  would 
be  only  an  incumbrance,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  subsisting  it.  Besides,  his 
ambition  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  he  now  returned, 
he  might  be  made  answerable  for  the 
ill  success  of  the  expedition  he  had  ad¬ 
vised.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Xerxes 
to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  the 
army,  leaving  himself  with  300,000  of 
the  best  troops,  to  complete  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented,  and 
the  army  having  retired  into  Boeotia, 
Mardonius  made  his  selection,  and  then, 
accompanying  the  king  into  Thessaly, 
there  parted  from  him,  leaving  him  to 
pursue  his  march  towards  Asia,  while 
himself  prepared  to  winter  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia. 

The  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet 
having  been  pursued  as  far  as  the  island 
Andros,  in  the  iEgean,  Themistocles 
proposed  to  continue  the  chase,  and 
then  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  bridge  ;  Eurybiades  opposed 
him,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  lest  the  Persians,  being  rendered 
desperate,  might  yet  be  successful ;  and 
the  Peloponnesians  generally  agreeing 
with  Eurybiades,  the  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected.  On  this,  Themistocles  per¬ 
suaded  the  Athenians,  who  had  been 
most  eager  for  pursuit,  to  acquiesce  ; 
while  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident 
to  secure  to  himself,  in  case  of  banish¬ 
ment,  a  refuge  in  Persia,  by  sending  a 
secret  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to  inform 
him  of  the  plan  which  had  been  pro¬ 
posed,  and  to  say  that  Themistocles, 
through  friendship  to  him,  had  pro¬ 
cured  its  rejection.  The  fleet  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  levy  contributions  from  the 
Grecian  islands  which  had  joined  in  the 
armament  of  the  invader:  when  The¬ 
mistocles  abused  the  power  resulting  to 
him  from  the  large  squadron  he  com¬ 
manded  and  from  the  general  admira- 
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tion  given  to  his  ability  and  services,  by 
exacting  large  bribes  from  many  of  the 
islands,  as  the  price  of  his  influence 
employed  to  avert  from  them  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  confederacy.  The  Per¬ 
sian  fleet,  now  300  ships  strong,  with 
the  Ionians,  took  its  station  at  Samos, 
to  prevent  the  revolt  of  Ionia.  The 
Greeks  returned  to  JEgina,  where,  re¬ 
ceiving  ambassadors  who  solicited  their 
assistance  to  liberate  Ionia,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  Delos,  and  there  stopt, 
themselves  being  afraid  to  approach 
nearer  to  iVsia,  as  the  Persians  were  to 
come  nearer  than  Samos  to  Greece. 

Mardonius,  when  he  parted  from 
Xerxes,  had  detached  60,000  men  under 
Artabazus,  a  noble  Persian,  to  protect 
the  retreat.  Artabazus  having  attended 
the  king  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  on 
his  return  undertook  the  reduction  of 
Pallene,  a  peninsula  on  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  coast,  which  had  revolted  on 
learning  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes.  Here  the  sea  having 
retired  and  left  the  sands  bare  for  a 
considerable  space,  he  attempted  to 
pass  over  them  into  the  peninsula ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  his  soldiers  perished 
by  the  sudden  return  of  the  waters,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  remnant 
ink)  Thessaly  to  Mardonius. 

In  the  spring,  the  first  important 
measure  of  Mardonius  was  an  attempt 
to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  which  their  vigour  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  had  been  hitherto  the  soul. 
He  knew  that  if  he  could  gain  them, 
the  Persians  would  at  once  recover  the 
command  of  the  sea:  and  having  this, 
when  every  city  was  liable  separately 
to  be  attacked  by  the  fleet,  it  was  vain 
to  think  that  an  army  could  be  held 
together  capable  of  opposing  his  own. 
He  chose  for  his  ambassador,  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was 
previously  connected  by  the  bond  of 
hospitality  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  em¬ 
powered  him  to  offer  them  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  friendship  of  the  king, 
with  the  rebuilding  of  their  temples,  the 
complete  restoration  of  their  territory, 
and  the  addition  of  any  which  they  might 
wish  to  possess.  The  power  of  Persia, 
the  past  sufferings  of  Athens,  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  would  in  any  future  Per¬ 
sian  invasion  be  again  the  first  to  suffer, 
its  experience  how  little  aid  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  selfish  timidity  of  its 
Peloponnesian  allies,  were  considera¬ 
tions  which  might  probably  incline  it  to 
the  acceptance  of  terms  so  advantageous, 


The  Lacedaemonians  took  the  alarm, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
remind  that  people  that  they  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  war,  to  conjure 
them  to  be  true  to  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
and  to  offer,  in  consideration  of  the 
waste  already  made  in  the  property  of 
the  Athenians,  to  maintain  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  while  the  contest  should  last,  their 
wives  and  such  of  their  slaves  as  were 
useless  in  war.  The  reply  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  was  to  Alexander  a  firm  but  tem¬ 
perate  refusal ;  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
a  declaration  that  they  would  pursue 
the  war  upon  their  own  resources,  with¬ 
out  trespassing  on  others,  together  with 
a  request  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  be  ready  to  march  into  Bceotia, 
to  save  them  from  a  second  capture  of 
their  city. 

On  learning  the  rejection  of  his  pro¬ 
posals,  Mardonius  straightway  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Athens.  The  Athenians  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city  as  long  as  they  hoped 
to  be  joined  by  their  allies ;  but  when 
Mardonius  had  arrived  in  Boeotia  and 
no  aid  was  near,  they  passed  over  into 
Salamis,  and  left  him  the  empty  city, 
which  he  occupied,  and  then  sent  a  mes 
senger  to  Salamis,  bearing  the  same 
offers  which  had  been  brought  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  Ill  used  as  they  had  been,  the 
Athenians  were  true  to  Greece.  The 
only  man  who  ventured  to  advise  com¬ 
pliance  was  Lycidas,  a  counsellor  ;  and 
it  is  painful  to  relate  that,  as  a  whole 
people  can  seldom  be  roused  to  deeds 
of  heroic  and  devoted  patriotism,  with¬ 
out  an  excitement  too  violent  to  allow 
them,  when  inflamed  by  a  suspicion 
of  treason,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  hu¬ 
manity,  or  even  of  justice,  the  enraged 
multitude  stoned  Lycidas  to  death,  while 
the  women  crowded  unbidden  to  his 
house,  and  inflicted  a  like  vengeance 
on  his  wife  and  children.  The  law  of 
nations  was,  however,  respected  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  messenger  dismissed 
unhurt.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  complain  that 
succours  were  withheld,  to  remind  them 
of  the  offers  of  Mardonius,  and  to 
threaten  that  the  Athenians,  if  unas¬ 
sisted,  would  provide  for  themselves 
alone.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
quietly  celebrating  the  Hyacinthia,  one 
of  their  great  annual  festivals ;  and  at 
the  same  time  were,  with  the  other  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  completing  the  fortification 
of  the  Isthmus.  The  ambassadors 
made  their  complaint  to  the  ephori,  but 
the  answer  was  put  off  from  day  to 
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day.  “  I  cannot  tell,”  says  Herodotus, 
“why,  on  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at 
Athens,  they  were  very  anxious  that 
the  Athenians  should  not  join  with  the 
Mede,  but  now  made  no  account  of  it ; 
unless  because  the  Isthmus  was  now 
fortified,  and  they  thought  they  had  no 
need  of  the  Athenians  ;  whereas,  when 
Alexander  came  into  Attica,  the  walls 
were  unfinished,  and  they  were  la¬ 
bouring  in  great  fear  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.”  On  the  tenth  day,  however,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  ephori,  that  all 
their  fortifications  would  be  a  vain  de¬ 
fence  to  Peloponnesus  if  the  enemy  had 
the  fleet  of  Athens,  to  transport  his 
army.  The  hint  struck  them,  and  fear 
effected  what  justice  and  honour  ought 
to  have  done:  5000  Spartans  wr ere  de¬ 
spatched  that  night,  and  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  ambassadors 
came  to  make  their  last  indignant  re¬ 
monstrance,  they  were  told  that  the 
succours  were  already  on  their  march. 

Mardonius  being  informed  by  the 
Argians,  who  were  secretly  in  his  in¬ 
terest,  that  the  Lacedsemonians  were  in 
motion,  withdrew  his  army  into  Boeotia, 
for  the  sake  of  engaging  near  the  friendly 
city  of  Thebes,  and  in  a  more  level 
country,  and  therefore  more  favourable 
to  his  cavalry.  Before  leaving  Athens, 
he  burnt  and  demolished  what  remained 
of  the  city.  The  Athenians  crossed 
from  Salamis,  and  the  confederate  army 
being  assembled  at  Eleusis,  advanced 
to  Erythrse,  on  the  border  of  Boeotia, 
where  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  roots 
of  mount  Cithseron.  The  heavy-armed 
troops  of  the  Grecian  army  amounted 
to  38,000,  of  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 
contributed  1  0,000.  Of  these  5000  were 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  seven  light- armed  He¬ 
lots.  In  the  rest  of  the  army  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  to  each  heavy- armed  soldier 
there  was  one  light- armed  attendant. 
Besides,  there  were  1800  light- armed 
Thespians,  the  remaining  strength  of 
that  little  state,  all  its  heavy- armed 
troops  having  fallen  at  Thermopylae, 
and  those  who  remained  being  probably 
the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  the  full  armour,  or  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  in  distant  warfare. 
"With  these  the  entire  numbers  were 
nearly  110,000.  The  army  was  led  by 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander, 
who  was  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
minor  king  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of 
Leonidas.  The  Athenian  force  of  8000 
heavy- armed  was  led  by  Aristeides, 


Mardonius’s  army  consisted  of  300,000 
Asiatics  and  about  50,000  Greeks. 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  cavalry,  who  continually  riding  up 
in  small  parties,  discharged  their  arrows 
and  retired,  annoying  the  Greeks  with¬ 
out  any  retaliation.  The  Megarians 
being  placed  in  the  most  exposed  part 
of  the  line,  sent  to  Pausanias  to  say 
that  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
ground,  and  a  picked  band  of  300  Athe¬ 
nians  volunteered  to  relieve  them.  They 
took  with  them  some  archers,  a  service 
which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with  an 
attention  and  success  unusual  in  Greece ; 
and  soon  after  their  arrival,  Masistius, 
the  general  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  his 
horse  being  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.  All  the 
horse  now  making  a  desperate  charge 
forced  back  the  300,  till  the  rest  coming 
up  to  support  the  Athenians,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
army  was  encouraged  by  this  success, 
but  its  present  position  was  inconve¬ 
nient,  particularly  for  want  of  water, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  move  into  the 
territory  of  Platsea.  A  dispute  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans, 
for  the  post  of  honour  at  the  extremity 
of  the  left  wing ;  but  it  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  extremity  by  the 
wise  moderation  of  the  Athenian  com¬ 
manders,  who  still  maintaining  their 
claim  of  right,  professed  themselves 
willing,  nevertheless,  to  take  their  place 
wherever  the  Lacedaemonians  might 
appoint.  The  Lacedaemonians  decided 
in  their  favour,  placing  them  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegeans 
in  the  right,  next  to  themselves. 

Mardonius  now  drew  up  his  army 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 
opposing  the  Persians  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  Tegeans,  the  Boeotians  and 
other  Greeks  in  his  service  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  oc¬ 
cupied  the  centre,  the  Medes  and  the 
rest  of  the  Asiatics.  The  soothsayers 
on  each  side  predicted  success  to  the 
party  which  received  the  attack ;  in 
compliance  probably  with  the  policy  of 
the  commanders,  each  of  whom  being 
posted  on  ground  advantageous  to  him¬ 
self,  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  and  enter 
on  that  which  had  been  chosen  by  his 
adversary.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  in¬ 
action,  except  that  the  Persian  horse 
were  harassing  the  Greeks,  and,  latterly, 
intercepting  their  convoys  ;  but  on  the 
eleventh,  Mardonius  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved, 
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against  the  opinion  of  Artabazus,  to 
attack  the  Greeks  on  the  following  day. 
The  same  night,  Alexander  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  riding  alone  and  secretly  to  the 
Athenian  encampment,  asked  to  speak 
to  the  commanders,  and  gave  them  no¬ 
tice  of  the  resolution  taken. 

Pausanias  being  informed  of  this  by 
the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which 
the  Athenians  should  be  opposed  to  the 
Persians,  of  whose  mode  of  fighting 
they  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their 
place  the  Lacedaemonians  should  act 
against  the  Boeotians  and  other  Grecian 
auxiliaries.  The  Athenians  readily  con¬ 
sented,  and  the  troops  began  to  move 
while  the  morn  was  breaking  ;  but  Mar¬ 
donius  made  a  counter-movement  of 
his  Greek  and  Persian  troops,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  desisted  from  their 
purpose  when  they  saw  that  it  was 
known.  Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to 
reproach  them  with  their  fear,  and  then 
commenced  the  action  with  his  horse, 
who  harassed  the  Greeks  severely,  and 
filled  up  the  spring  from  w7hich  their 
water  had  been  supplied.  The  Greeks 
now  suffered  both  from  the  attacks  of 
the  cavalry,  and  from  the  want  of 
water  and  food,  their  convoys  being  cut 
off:  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at 
night  to  a  position  nearer  Platma,  yvhere 
water  abounded,  and  the  ground  was 
less  favourable  to  horse.  Accordingly 
in  the  night  the  army  was  moved,  but 
the  Greeks  of  the  centre  had  been  so 
disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  that  instead  of  taking  up  the 
appointed  position,  they  fled  to  the  city 
of  Platsea.  There  remained  on  the  one 
wing  the  Lacedaemonians  (10,000  heavy¬ 
armed),  and  the  Tegeans  (1500)  ;  on  the 
other  the  Athenians  (8000),  with  the 
Plataeans  (600),  who  always  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  and  who  had  carried  their 
zeal  so  far  that,  though  an  inland  people, 
they  helped  to  man  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Artemisium.  Including  the  light- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground 
wrere,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Te¬ 
geans  53,000,  of  the  Athenians  and 
Plataeans  about  17,200.  The  march  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  was 
delayed  by  the  obstinacy  of  Amompha- 
retus,  a  Spartan  officer,  who  viewing 
the  intended  movement  as  a  flight,  long 
refused  to  join  in  it.  The  day  was 
dawning,  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded 
over  the  roots  of  Cithaeron.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  had  waited  for  the  move¬ 


ment  of  their  allies,  went  by  the  plain. 
Mardonius,  on  seeing  the  Greeks,  as  it 
seemed,  retreating,  was  filled  with  ex¬ 
ultation,  and  immediately  led  the  Per¬ 
sians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatics 
followed  tumultuously,  thinking  the  day 
won.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  cavalry,  sent  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  for  assistance,  begging  that  if 
they  were  unable  to  come,  they  would 
at  least  send  the  archers  ;  but  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  when  preparing  to  comply  with 
the  summons,  were  prevented  by  the 
attack  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service. 

The  battle  was  now  joined  on  both 
sides.  The  Persians  fought  with  great 
bravery ;  but  neither  bravery  nor  vast 
superiority  in  numbers  could  compensate 
their  inferiority  in  arms  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  Mardonius  being  killed. 
The  other  Asiatics  fled  immediately, 
when  they  saw  the  Persians  broken. 
Of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  opposed  to 
the  Athenians,  many  were  slack  in  their 
exertions  as  not  being  hearty  in  the 
cause  ;  but  the  Boeotians,  who  formed 
the  strongest  body,  were  zealous  for  the 
success  of  Mardonius,  and  they  fought 
long  and  hard  before  they  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  Boeotians  fled  towards 
Thebes,  the  Asiatics  to  their  entrenched 
camp,  their  flight  being  in  some  degree 
protected  by  the  Asiatic  and  Boeotian 
cavalry.  On  hearing  that  their  friends 
were  victorious,  the  Greeks  of  the  centre 
returned  in  haste  and  disorder  to  the 
field,  and  the  Megarians  and  Phlia- 
sians  going  by  the  plain  were  charged 
and  broken  with  considerable  loss  by 
some  Theban  horse. 

The  fugitives  who  escaped  into  the 
camp  were  in  time  to  close  the  gates 
and  man  the  walls  against  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  Tegeans  ;  and  the  assail¬ 
ants  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of 
fortifications,  they  made  a  successful 
defence  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians, 
who  went  about  the  work  more  skilfully, 
and  soon  gained  entrance.  The  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Greeks  were  inflamed  to 
the  utmost  by  long  distress  and  danger, 
and  no  mercy  was  shown.  Of  the 
300,000  men  who  were  left  with  Mar¬ 
donius,  40,000  had  been  led  from  the 
field  by  Artabazus  when  it  first  became 
evident  that  the  Persians  were  losing 
the  battle  ;  but  of  the  others  not  3000 
are  said  to  have  survived  the  battle  and 
the  subsequent  massacre.  The  mind 
revolts  from  such  sweeping  destruction, 
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even  amidst  its  exultation  on  viewing 
the  deliverance  of  a  great  people  from 
unprincipled  aggression.  It  were  indeed 
to  be  wished  that  an  outraged  nation 
would  remember  mercy  in  the  moment 
of  vengeance,  and  refrain  from  need¬ 
lessly  visiting  on  the  miserable  tools  of 
despotism  the  crimes  of  their  employers. 
But  though  such  magnanimous  huma¬ 
nity  maybe  sometimes  taught  by  reason 
and  religion  to  an  individual,  it  can 
never  be  expected  from  a  body  of  men, 
and  least  of  all  from  men  flushed  with 
victory,  and  burning  with  all  the  fierce 
passions  necessarily  engendered  in  a 
bloody  struggle  for  life  or  death,  how¬ 
ever  just  and  holy  the  motive  of  the  fray, 
Few  victories  are  free  from  the  stain 
of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  even  when 
won  by  mere  professional  soldiers,  un¬ 
provoked  by  personal  wrongs,  and  care¬ 
less  of  the  quarrel  in  which  it  pleases 
their  rulers  to  employ  them.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  were  men  whose  houses  had  been 
burnt,  and  whose  families  had  suffered 
all  the  evils  of  a  sudden  emigration, 
while  any  who  remained  behind  were 
Imdistinguishingly  slaughtered.  The 
other  Greeks,  if  they  had  not  endured  it, 
had  lived  in  fear  of  the  like  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  enemies  whose  warfare  was 
habitually  merciless.  Assuredly,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  a  subject  of  wonder,  or  of 
harsh  and  unmitigated  reproach,  if  the 
cruelties  of  the  Persian  soldiery  were 
retaliated  in  kind. 

Artabazus  arrived  in  safety  at  By¬ 
zantium* *  on  the  Bosporus,  whence  he 
passed  into  Asia ;  but  not  without  many 
of  his  followers  being  cut  off  by  the 
Thracians,  and  many  dropping  on  the 
way  through  fatigue  and  hunger.  Mean¬ 
while  the  army  of  the  Grecian  con¬ 
federacy  marched  against  Thebes,  and 
compelled  that  city  to  purchase  its 
safety  by  delivering  up  the  principal 
authors  of  its  defection  from  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  who  were  sent  to  •Corinth  by 
Pausanias,  and  there  put  to  death. 

Another  battle  was  fought  in  Asia 
on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Plataea. 
The  Samians,  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  tyrant  or  the  Persians,  had  sent 
messengers  to  invite  the  Grecian  fleet 
at  Delos  to  pass  over  to  Ionia,  assuring 
the  commanders  of  their  superiority  to 
the  Persian  force  in  those  seas,  and  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Ionians  to  revolt. 
The  Greeks  complied  ;  and  on  their  ap¬ 
proach  the  Persian  leaders,  feeling  them¬ 
selves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight,  sent  away 
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the  Phoenician  ships,  and  bringing  the 
others  to  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
near  Miletus,  where  the  land  army  was 
encamped,  drew  them  upon  the  beach,  an 
easy  thing  with  the  light  vessels  used  in 
ancient  war,  and  surrounded  them  with 
a  rampart.  The  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks  was  Leotychides,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  the  royal  houses.  On  arriving,  he 
repeated,  with  a  similar  double  purpose, 
the  stratagem  of  Themistocles  at  Arte- 
misium.  Sailing  along  the  shore  he 
made  proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the 
Ionians,  bidding  them  remember  that 
the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
The  Persians  were  already  jealous  of  the 
Samians,  because  they  had  ransomed 
and  sent  home  some  Athenian  prisoners : 
and  their  suspicions  being  strengthened 
and  made  more  general  by  the  procla¬ 
mation,  they  disarmed  the  Samians,  and 
sent  the  Milesians  to  guard  the  passes, 
under  pretence  of  profiting  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to 
remove  them  from  the  camp.  The 
Athenians  advancing  along  the  beach 
commenced  the  action,  followed  by  the 
Corinthians,  Troezenians,  and  Sicyoni- 
ans.  After  some  hard  fighting  they 
drove  the  enemy  to  his  entrenchments, 
and  then  forced  the  inclosure,  on  which 
the  mass  of  the  army  fled,  the  Persians 
only  still  resisting.  It  was  not  till  now 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  came  up,  hav¬ 
ing  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken 
ground.  On  seeing  the  Greeks  prevail¬ 
ing,  the  Samians,  though  unarmed,  did 
what  they  could  in  their  favour,  and  the 
other  Ionians  followed  their  example, 
and  sided  with  the  Greeks.  The  Mile¬ 
sians,  who  had  been  sent  to  guard  the 
passes  by  the  Persians,  turned  against 
them  and  slaughtered  the  fugitives.  All 
Ionia  now  revolted.  The  fleet  proceeded 
to  Samos,  where  a  consultation  was 
held  on  the  fate  of  that  country.  It 
could  not  protect  itself  unassisted,  and 
its  defence  was  a  burden  the  Greeks  were 
loth  to  support.  The  Peloponnesians 
proposed  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and 
settle  them  on  the  lands  of  those  states 
that  had  joined  the  common  enemy:  but 
the  Athenians  were  averse  to  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  Ionia,  and  jealous  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  others  with  their  colonies ;  and 
when  they  urged  the  reception  of  the 
Ionians  into  the  confederacy,  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  gave  way,  and  the  Samians, 
Chians,  and  other  islanders  who  had 
joined  the  fleet,  were  admitted. 

The  fleet  now  sailed  to  the  Hellespont 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  but  found  it 
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broken ;  on  which  Leoty chides  with  the 
Peloponnesians  returned  home,  while 
the  Athenians  remained  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  where 
the  Persians  from  all  the  other  towns  of 
the  Chersonese  had  collected.  The  siege 
was  continued  till  the  Persians  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  and 
then  they  escaped  by  night  out  of  the 
place,  but  many  were  slain  or  taken  in 
the  pursuit.  The  Athenians  having 
cleared  the  Chersonese  of  the  invaders, 
returned  home. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
teea,  the  Athenian  people  had  begun  to 
bring  back  their  families  and  to  rebuild 
their  city  and  ramparts.  But  the  jea¬ 
lousy  excited  in  the  Peloponnesians  by 
the  power  and  spirit  which  Athens  had 
displayed,  was  far  stronger  than  their 
gratitude  for  what  it  had  done  and  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  common  cause.  An  em¬ 
bassy  arrived  from  Peloponnesus  to 
urge  the  Athenians  not  to  go  on  with 
the  fortifications,  but  rather,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  all 
other  cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  that 
the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might 
have  no  strong  place  to  tlx  his  head 
quarters  in,  as  recently  in  Thebes.  If 
the  demand  had  been  complied  with, 
Athens  would  have  become  entirely 
subject  to  Lacedaemon.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse,  since, 
from  the  past  conduct  of  Lacedaemon, 
there  was  little  ground  to  expect  that 
gratitude  would  prevent  it  from  any 
action  prompted  by  jealousy  or  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  while  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  the 
military  force  of  Athens,  always  inferior 
to  that  of  Lacedaemon,  and  now  further 
weakened  by  the  number  of  citizens 
absent  with  the  fleet,  would  be  able  to 
maintain  itself  without  the  aid  of  walls 
against  the  united  strength  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  In  this  difficulty  Themistoeles 
advised  them  immediately  to  send  away 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  to 
raise  up  the  walls  with  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children 
all  joining  in  the  work  ;  and  chusing 
himself  and  some  others  as  ambassadors 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  send  him  thither  at 
once,  but  to  detain  his  colleagues  till 
the  walls  had  attained  a  sufficient  height 
for  defence.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Lacedaemon,  where  he  put  off  his 
audience  from  day  to  day,  excusing 
himself  by  saying  that  he  waited  for 
his  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected, 
and  wondered  that  they  were  not  come. 
But  when  reports  arrived  that  the  walls 
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were  gaining  height*  he  bade  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  not  trust  to  rumour,  but  send 
some  competent  persons  to  examine. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and  at  the 
same  time  Themistoeles  secretly  di¬ 
rected  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  commissioners,  but  with 
the  least  possible  show  of  compulsion, 
till  himself  and  his  colleagues  should 
return.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  news  that  the  walls  had 
gained  the  height  required:  and  The- 
mistocles  declared  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  that  Athens  was  already  suffici¬ 
ently  fortified,  and  that  henceforth  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  had 
anything  to  propose,  they  must  do  it  as 
to  persons  able  to  judge  both  of  the 
common  interest  and  their  own ;  that 
when  it  seemed  best  to  abandon  the 
city,  the  Athenians  had  determined  and 
done  it  for  themselves,  and  that  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  confederacy  they 
had  appeared  in  judgment  inferior  to 
none ;  that  they  thought  it  best  for 
themselves  and  for  all,  that  their  city 
should  be  fortified,  since  there  could  be 
no  equality  nor  freedom  of  debate  on 
the  concerns  of  the  alliance,  without 
such  an  approach  to  equality  in  defen¬ 
sive  means  as  might  ensure  to  each  a 
certain  degree  of  independence  and  se¬ 
curity.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  se¬ 
cretly  mortified  at  their  failure,  and 
probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  attempt  had  been  an 
unhandsome  one ;  but  their  discontent 
did  not  break  out  openly,  and  the  am¬ 
bassadors  on  each  part  went  home  un¬ 
questioned. 

The  following  year  Pausanias  being 
appointed  to  command  the  confederate 
fleet,  reduced  most  of  Cyprus,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  Bosporus  besieged 
and  took  Byzantium  from  the  Persians. 
But  his  mind  was  drunk  with  glory  and 
power,  and  he  now  aspired  to  hold  under 
Persia  the  dominion  of  Greece.  He  fa¬ 
voured  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  Byzantium,  and  with  them  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Xerxes,  in  which  he  asked  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promised  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  a  favourable  answer  his  pride 
swelled  yet  higher,  and  led  him  to  con¬ 
duct  not  more  profligately  arrogant  than 
absurdly  impolitic.  He  assumed  the 
Median  dress  and  mode  of  life,  and  took 
a  body-guard  of  Medes  and  Egyptians  ; 
and  he  daily  treated  the  allies  with  ex¬ 
travagant  haughtiness  and  severity,  in¬ 
somuch  that  the  Ionians  aheady  pre- 
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ferring  as  leaders  the  Athenians,  their 
kinsmen  and  most  active  liberators, 
now  urged  them  to  take  the  command, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  resist  Pausanias. 
At  this  crisis  Pausanias  was  called 
home  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
forthwith  the  whole  fleet,  excepting  the 
Peloponnesians,  took  the  Athenians  for 
leaders.  Dorcis  was  sent  out  to  replace 
Pausanias,  but  the  allies  refusing  him 
obedience,  he  withdrew  with  his  squa¬ 
dron  from  the  fleet :  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in 
the  change,  from  weariness  of  the  war, 
from  fear  lest  their  officers  should,  like 
Pausanias,  be  corrupted  into  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws,  and  from  holding  the 
Athenians  equal  to  the  command  and 
now  friendly  to  themselves.  This  be¬ 
ginning  of  Athenian  ascendency  took 
place  in  the  year  B.  C.  477.  (Clinton's 
Fast.  Hellen.) 

Pausanias,  on  his  return,  being  ac¬ 
quitted  of  the  charge,  but  not  reinstated 
in  his  command,  went  out  again  without 

Eublic  authority,  pretending  a  wish  to 
e  present  on  the  scene  of  action,  but 
really  purposing  to  carry  on  his  practices 
with  Persia.  But  fresh  information  ar¬ 
riving  against  him,  the  ephori  again  re¬ 
called  him,  and  he  obeyed,  trusting  for 
security  to  money  and  friends.  There 
were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion,  but 
not  proof  enough  to  procure  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
pure  Spartan  blood,  says  the  historian  ; 
implying,  apparently,  that  against  a 
meaner  man  slighter  proofs  might  have 
sufficed.  Complete  evidence  was  at 
length  supplied.  A  slave  entrusted  by 
Pausanias  with  a  letter  to  Persia,  was 
alarmed  by  observing  that  no  former 
messenger  had  ever  returned.  He 
opened  the  letter,  and  found  that  it  di¬ 
rected  his  death  ;  and  he  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  ephori,  wrho  not  yet 
being  fully  satisfied  with  the  proof,  con¬ 
trived  with  him  a  plan  through  which 
they  overheard  an  avow?al  of  the  treason 
from  the  mouth  of  Pausanias  himself. 
They  now  proceeded  to  arrest  Pausa¬ 
nias,  but  he  being  forewarned,  took 
refuge  in  a  building  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Brazen 
House.  The  sanctity  of  the  place  for¬ 
bade  them  to  force  him  out  or  kill  him 
there,  but  they  walled  him  in  and  let 
him  perish  by  hunger.  They  were  not, 
however,  thought  to  have  preserved 
themselves  by  the  evasion  from  the  guilt 
of  sacrilege. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassa¬ 


dors  to  Athens  to  declare  that  they  had 
found  evidence  implicating  Themistocles 
in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  really  have 
concurred  in  it,  but  not  improbable,  con¬ 
sidering  his  intriguing  character,  that 
he  may,  to  serve  some  purpose  of  his 
own,  have  tampered  with  Pausanias  in 
a  manner  that  might  countenance  the 
suspicion.  He  was  now  banished  by 
ostracism  and  living  at  Argos,  and  hi¬ 
ther  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  com¬ 
missioners  wrent  together  to  arrest  him. 
He  fled  at  their  approach,  and  went 
to  Corcyra  ;  and  thence  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  continent  by  the  Corcy- 
rseans,  who  owed  him  kindness,  but 
feared  to  protect  him.  Whithersoever 
he  went,  he  was  followed  by  those  who 
were  sent  to  apprehend  him,  till  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  himself  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  a  personal  enemy,  Admetus, 
the  king  of  the  Molossians.  Admetus 
being  absent,  Themistocles  addressed 
himself  to  his  wife,  and  was  instructed 
by  her  to  take  her  child  in  his  arms  and 
seat  himself  on  the  hearth,  as  the  most 
prevailing  manner  of  supplication.  On 
the  return  of  Admetus,  he  declared  who 
he  was,  and  prayed  that  if,  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  spoken 
anything  against  the  interest  of  Admetus, 
it  might  not  be  visited  upon  him  in  his  ba¬ 
nishment:  “  For  he  was  nowr  an  easy  prey 
to  any  one  much  weaker  than  Admetus  ; 
but  a  generous  spirit  would  only  avenge 
itself  on  its  equals,  and  in  equal  contest.” 
The  Molossian  prince  was  moved,  and 
received  him  to  hospitality ;  and  when 
he  was  demanded  by  the  messengers  of 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  he  would  not 
give  him  up,  though  he  did  not  venture 
to  retain  him.  Themistocles  wished  to 
go  to  Asia,  and  he  was  sent  by  Adme¬ 
tus  to  the  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  trading  vessel 
bound  to  Ionia.  He  was  driven  by  cross 
winds  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  an 
Athenian  armament  was  besieging  the 
city.  (B.  C.466.  See  the  next  chapter). 
In  this  emergency  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  and 
threatened  that,  if  taken,  he  would  de¬ 
clare  to  the  Athenians  that  the  master 
had  knowingly  carried  him  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  The  only  means  of  safety,  he 
said,  wras,  that  none  should  quit  the  ves¬ 
sel;  and  if  in  this  the  master  would 
comply  with  him,  he  should  be  largely 
rewarded.  Accordingly,  the  vessel  was 
kept  in  the  offing  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  the  weather  al» 
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lowed,  it  proceeded  to  Ephesus.  On 
arriving*  in  Asia,  Themistocles  wrote  to 
the  king  Artaxerxes,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Xerxes,  beginning  his  letter 
thus : — “  I,  Themistocles,  come  to 
thee,  who  have  done  thy  house  most 
ill  of  all  the  Greeks,  while  I  was  of 
necessity  repelling  the  invasion  of  thy 
father  ;  but  yet  more  good,  when  I  was 
in  safety  and  his  return  was  endan¬ 
gered.”  He  mentioned  the  warning 
he  gave  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  of 
the  intended  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  bridge,  which  at 
the  time  he  professed  to  have  prevented : 
declared  that  he  was  able  to  do  great 
service  to  the  king,  and  was  now  ex¬ 
pelled  for  friendship  to  him ;  and  said, 
that  at  the  year’s  end  he  would  in  per¬ 
son  explain  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 
The  king  bade  him  do  so,  and  after  a 
year  spent  in  learning  the  Persian  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners,  he  went  to  Susa, 
and  was  there  received  into  the  highest 
favour,  as  well  on  account  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  the  ability  which  appeared  in 
his  discourse,  as  for  the  promises  he 
made  of  reducing  Greece  under  the 
Persian  yoke.  The  revenues  of  three 
cities  were  assigned  for  his  support,  and 
he  lived  in  great  splendour  till  he  fell 
sick  and  died,  according  to  some ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  he  poisoned  himself 
when  Artaxerxes  was  preparing  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Greece,  whether  from  con¬ 
scious  inability  to  fulfil  his  promises,  or 
from  unwillingness  to  assist  in  enslaving 
the  country  he  had  preserved.  It  is 
said  that  he  directed  his  bones  to  be 
carried  to  Attica,  and  secretly  buried, 
since  the  laws  forbade  the  interment 
there  of  one  banished  for  treason.  He 
left  an  unequalled  reputation  for  readi¬ 
ness,  decision,  and  rectitude  of  judg¬ 
ment,  fertility  of  resource  and  acuteness 
in  conjecture,  for  foresight  of  the  good 
and  evil  results  of  every  measure,  and 
for  eloquence  in  enforcing  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Had  he  joined  to  these  high 
powers  of  mind  a  clear  integrity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  his  fame  would 
have  been  purer,  and  his  latter  days 
perhaps  more  happy.  It  is  true  his 
double  policy  served  him  well  in  secur¬ 
ing  so  splendid  an  asylum  in  Asia,  but  a 
more  straightforward  line  of  conduct 
might  have  prevented  his  exile.  In  all 
his  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country 
he  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  private  profit,  and  to  keep  up 
an  interest  with  the  public  enemy,  by 
which  he  might  be  able,  if  it  should  be 


convenient,  to  separate  his  fortunes  from 
those  of  Athens.  Such  a  man,  whatever 
be  his  services,  can  never  be  trusted : 
and  however  innocent  he  may  have  been 
of  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  habitual 
doubledealing  that  the  charge  should 
readily  be  believed. 

During  part  of  the  war  just  described, 
a  struggle  no  less  critical  had  taken 
place  among  the  Grecian  settlements  in 
Sicily.  The  Phoenician  colony  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  Africa,  remarkable  no  less 
than  its  mother  country  for  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  attain  a  degree  of  military  power 
to  which  Phoenicia  had  never  aspired. 
It  possessed  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  the  opportunity  was  in¬ 
viting  to  subdue  the  whole,  while  all  as¬ 
sistance  from  Greece  was  precluded  by 
the  Persian  invasion.  A  pretext  was 
furnished  by  a  quarrel  with  Theron,  ty¬ 
rant  of  Acragas,  or  Agrigentum,  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Gela,  and,  after  Syracuse,  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Sicily :  and  an 
enormous  armament  was  sent  out, 
strengthened,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  Carthage,  with  mercenaries 
from  many  barbarous  nations,  the  fleet 
being  by  treaty  joined  with  that  of  the 
Tuscans.  Gelon,  however,  marched 
with  the  force  of  Syracuse  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Theron,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  fleet  to  his  brother  Hieron :  and 
Hieron  defeated  the  Carthaginian  and 
Tuscan  fleet,  while,  about  the  same  time, 
the  Carthaginian  land  force  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken  at  Himera  by  the  united 
armies  of  Syracuse  and  Acragas.  It 
is  said,  by  some  authors,  that  Gelon’s 
victory  took  place  on  the  same  day 
with  the  battle  of  Salamis.  No  fur¬ 
ther  conquest  was  attempted  in  Si¬ 
cily  by  Carthage  for  many  years  after ; 
but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  city  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  its  inaction.  Shortly 
after  his  victory  Gelon  died.  His  ability 
and  popularity  are  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
130  years  after,  when  a  vote  was  passed  to 
remove  all  statues  of  kings  and  tyrants, 
Gelon’s  alone  was  excepted.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Hieron,  also  a  prince  of 
considerable  ability,  and  remarkable  for 
the  encouragement  of  letters.  In  the 
following  reign  of  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bulus,  who  is  accused  of  cruelty  and 
arbitrary  conduct,  a  civil  war  took  place, 
which  ended  with  the  establishment  of 
democracy  in  Syracuse. 
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Chapter  V. 

Of  Greece ,  from  the  establishment  of 

Athens  as  a  leading  state ,  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War . 

The  Athenians,  being  acknowledged  as 
leaders  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the 
islands,  proceeded  regularly  to  organise 
the  confederacy.  Aristeides  was,  by 
common  consent,  appointed  to  make  the 
assessment  determining  how  much  each 
city  was  to  contribute  in  ships  or  money 
to  the  support  of  the  war.  This  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  justice  of  the 
proportions  appears  to  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  none.  The  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  tribute  was  460  talents, 
about  101,200/.  Athenian  officers  were 
appointed  to  receive  it,  under  the  title  of 
of  Hellenotamiae,  stewards  or  treasurers 
of  the  Greeks.  The  common  treasury 
was  established  in  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  and  here  the  assembly  of  dele¬ 
gates  was  held  which  directed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  league.  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  was  marked  by  an  equity  and 
moderation  uncommon  in  Greece,  and 
very  opposite  to  the  after  conduct  of 
Athens  :  and  this  may  probably  be  as¬ 
cribed  partly  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  power  of  Athens  was  yet  incom¬ 
pletely  established,  and  depended  much 
on  the  good  will  of  its  allies,  and  partly 
also  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  some 
of  the  present  leaders  there,  especially 
Aristeides. 

The  war  was  successfully  carried  on 
under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
against  those  places  in  Europe  which 
still  held  for  the  Persian  King.  But  the 
allies  grew  weary  of  it,  and  many  agreed 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the 
ships  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish. 
By  this  Athens  was  at  once  obliged  to 
build  and  employ  more  ships,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  means,  while  the  navy  of 
the  allies  proportionally  declined.  The 
Athenians  feeling  their  strength  became 
haughtier  in  their  conduct,  and  more 
harsh  in  enforcing  the  same  services 
which  grew  to  be  less  punctually  ren¬ 
dered.  Hence  rose  wars  with  the  de¬ 
faulters,  in  which  Athens  uniformly  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  fleet  of  the  conquered  city 
was  taken  from  it  and  a  heavier  tribute 
levied :  and  since  every  such  contest 
brought  fresh  power  and  wealth  to  the 
predominant  state,  and  diminished  the 
resources  which  could  be  at  the  com¬ 


mand  of  any  combination  among  its 
dependents,  Athens,  from  the  leader, 
became  the  mistress  of  her  allies.  The 
first  state  so  subjected  was  the  island 
Naxos,  which  revolted  and  was  con¬ 
quered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  command.  In  the  following  cam¬ 
paign  the  forces  of  the  Athenian  league 
under  Cimon  won  two  great  victories 
on  the  same  day  from  the  Persians,  by 
sea  and  then  by  land,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia. 
Some  time  after  the  Athenians  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  islanders  of  Thasos 
about  some  mines  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Thrace,  and  about  the  revenues  of  the 
ports  in  the  same  region ;  when  the 
Thasians,  after  a  defeat  at  sea,  and  a 
siege  of  three  years,  submitted  to  give 
up  their  ships  of  war,  to  demolish  their 
walls,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  resign¬ 
ing  the  disputed  revenues.  (B.  C.  463.) 

The  Lacedaemonians  being  appealed  to 
by  the  Thasians,  were  secretly  preparing 
to  invade  Attica  in  their  behalf,  when 
they  were  prevented  by  an  earthquake, 
in  which  great  part  of  Sparta  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  20,000  persons  perished. 
The  Helots,  who  were  nearly  all  of  Gre¬ 
cian  blood,  and  chiefly  descended  from 
the  conquered  Messenians,  took  the 
opportunity  to  revolt,  and  were  joined 
by  some  of  the  Perioeei,  or  people  of  the 
towns,  who,  though  personally  free,  were 
politically  enslaved,  being  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government,  obliged  to 
unlimited  obedience  to  Lacedaemon,  and 
liable  to  insolent  and  arbitrary  indignity 
both  from  the  officers  of  the  state  and 
from  individual  Spartans.  An  attempt 
to  surprise  the  city  was  foiled  by  the 
ready  prudence  of  the  King  Archidamus, 
and  the  revolters  occupied  Ithome,  the 
strong  hold  of  their  ancestors  in  the  first 
Messenian  war.  They  were  here  besieged 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  called  in 
aid  from  their  allies,  and  particularly 
from  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their 
superior  skill  in  sieges.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  proud  of  the  rising  greatness 
of  their  country,  and  little  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  still  as¬ 
sumed  by  Lacedaemon.  Disagreement 
took  place,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  be¬ 
came  suspicious,  considering  the  bold, 
restless,  and  somewhat  capricious  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  allies,  that  the  Athenians 
might  possibly  be  induced  in  the  course 
of  the  siege  to  turn  against  them.  They 
therefore  dismissed  them,  saying  that  as 
the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade 
they  had  no  further  need  of  them; 
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but  they  still  retained  their  other  allies. 
The  Athenians  perceived  the  cause,  and 
were  deeply  offended,  insomuch  that 
f  they  immediately  renounced  the  alliance, 
and  contracted  one  with  the  hostile  state 
of  Argos.  Ithome  was  surrendered  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  under  the 
condition,  that  the  besieged  should  for 
ever  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  that  any 
who  re-entered  it  should  be  a  slave  to 
the  finder.  The  Athenians  received 
them,  and  established  them  at  Naupac- 
tus  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  had 
been  lately  taken  from  the  Locrians. 

A  quarrel  taking  place  between  Me- 
gara  and  Corinth,  the  former  revolted 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
and  allied  itself  with  Athens,  giving  it  the 
command,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  its 
two  ports,  Nisaea,  on  the  Saronic,  and 
Pegae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (B.C.458.) 
The  Athenians  now  built  between  Me- 
gara  and  Nisaea  what  the  Greeks  called 
long  walls,  that  is,  fortified  lines  securing 
the  communication  between  a  city  and 
its  port ;  a  valuable  defence  to  a  state 
allied  with  Athens  against  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  since  no  danger  could  be  feared 
from  a  land  blockade  as  long  as  suc¬ 
cours  could  bethrown  in  unopposed  from 
the  powerful  navy  of  its  ally.  A  war  en¬ 
sued  against  the  Peloponnesians,  in 
which  Athens  gained  many  successes 
both  by  land  and  sea ;  its  most  active 
enemies  being  by  land  the  Corinthians, 
by  sea  the  ./Eginetans.  In  one  instance 
its  power  and  energy  were  most  emi¬ 
nently  shown,  when  a  large  part  of  its 
forces  being  employed  in  Angina,  and 
another  in  Egypt,  in  an  expedition 
which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  the 
Corinthians  with  their  allies  marched 
against  Megara,  thinking  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  could  give  it  no  assistance  with¬ 
out  abandoning  the  enterprise  of  Angina, 
The  Athenians,  without  recalling  a  man, 
sent  against  them  Myronides,  an  able 
commander,  with  those  who  remained  at 
home,  being  chiefly  old  men  and  boys  ; 
and  with  these  they  won  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory.  About  the  same  time  they  began 
their  long  walls.  Their  port  of  Peirseeus, 
with  the  two  smaller,  Phalerum  and 
Munychia,  had  been  fortified  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Themistocles,  with  even 
greater  care  than  the  city  itself,  and  he 
advised  them,  if  they  should  ever  be 
unable  to  maintain  both,  to  abandon 
the  city,  and  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Peirseeus  to  hold  out  with  their 
ships  and  their  ramparts  against  all  as- 
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sailants.  The  city  and  the  port  were 
now  connected  by  fortifications,  in  such 
sort  that  as  long  as  they  could  com¬ 
mand  the  sea  and  defend  the  walls,  the 
most  superior  land  force  could  endanger 
neither. 

The  Phocians  having  invaded  Doris, 
the  original  country  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  the  strong  mutual  regard  which 
generally  subsisted  in  Greece  between  a 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  im¬ 
pelled  the  Lacedsemonians  to  send  an 
army  against  them.  Having  effected  its 
object,  the  return  of  the  army  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Athenians,  who,  holding 
Megara  and  Pegae,  commanded  the 
passes  of  the  isthmus ;  and  it  was  led 
into  Boeotia  to  wait  the  discovery  of 
some  safe  way  to  return,  and  also  the 
result  of  some  overtures  from  Athenian 
malcontents,  made  desperate  by  the 
building  of  the  long  walls.  In  every 
Grecian  state,  the  cavalry  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  richest  men,  and  the  heavy 
armed  foot  of  citizens  mostly  in  easy 
circumstances  ;  while  the  fleets,  where 
they  existed,  were  principally  manned 
by  the  poor,  who  were  elsewhere  con¬ 
demned  to  insignificance  among  the 
despised  crowd  of  light-armed ;  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  navy  was  necessarily  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  importance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Hence  maritime  power 
was  always  the  wish  of  the  democratical 
party ;  whereas  those  who  favoured  oli¬ 
garchy  preferred  depending  on  the  land 
force,  of  which  the  more  substantial 
citizens  were  the  strength.  The  safety 
and  the  present  greatness  of  Athens  had 
been  won  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
all  its  people,  both  poor  and  rich, 
and  chiefly  in  that  mode  of  warfare 
wherein  all  were  called  into  important 
and  decisive  action.  Accordingly,  from 
the  Persian  war  the  government  of 
Athens  began  to  be  practically  demo¬ 
cratical  :  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
assembly,  always  acknowledged,  now 
came  habitually  into  play ;  that  body 
gradually  engrossed  all  the  powers  of 
government ;  and  rank  and  wealth  lost 
all  political  power,  save  what  they  must 
always  exert  by  influencing  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  The  importance  of  the  richer 
classes  was,  however,  maintained  by 
whatever  made  the  safety  of  Athens 
depend  on  the  army  it  could  keep  in  the 
field;  and  hence  they  would  dislike  a 
measure  which  ensured,  without  the 
protection  of  an  army,  a  safe  communi¬ 
cation  with  all  its  possessions.  Besides, 
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in  every  democracy  the  oligarchical 
malcontents  looked  for  aid  to  Lacedse- 
mon,  as  did  henceforward  the  popular 
party  in  oligarchical  states  to  Athens  : 
and  here  was  a  fresh  motive  to  attempt 
a  revolution  before  the  completion  of 
the  works,  which  would  so  much  dimi¬ 
nish  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  to  help 
them.  A  rising  against  the  democracy 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated,  but 
it  came  to  nothing.  The  Athenians 
marched  out  to  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  and 
were  there  defeated,  some  Thessalian 
horse  who  were  with  them  deserting  in 
the  action.  The  present  policy  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  was  to  raise  up  Thebes  as  a 
check  on  Athens,  and  the  army  on  re¬ 
tiring  left  Boeotia  subject  to  that  city. 
Only  sixty-two  days  afterwards  the 
Athenians  under  Myronides  defeated  the 
Boeotians  at  CEnophyta.  Tanagra  was 
taken  ;  in  all  the  towns  the  demoeratical 
party,  ever  hostile  to  Lacedaemon,  was 
called  into  activity,  and  all  Boeotia,  ex¬ 
cept  Thebes,  came  into  alliance  with 
Athens.  Myronides  next  advancing  into 
Phocis,  where  the  demoeratical  party, 
otherwise  the  stronger,  had  been  kept 
under  by  Thebes  and  Lacedaemon,  re¬ 
stored  ascendency  to  the  friends  of 
Athens,  and  then  proceeded  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  eastern  or  Opun- 
tian  Locrians,  who  were  generally  at¬ 
tached  to  Lacedaemon.  About  the  same 
time  iEgina  submitted  to  give  up  its 
fleet,  demolish  its  walls,  and  pay  a  tri¬ 
bute  ;  and  Athens  ceased  to  suffer  from 
an  island  which,  from  its  situation,  its 
maritime  strength,  and  its  ever  active 
hostility,  was  called  the  eyesore  of  Pei- 
raeeus.  The  war  continued  about  four 
years  longer,  generally  in  favour  of 
Athens.  It  was  then  Interrupted  by  a 
five  years’  truce  with  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians.  (B.  C.  450.) 

The  empire  of  Athens  had  now  at- 
tained  its  greatest  magnitude.  It  ex¬ 
tended  over  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  including  Euboea ;  over  the 
Grecian  towns  of  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  those  of  Asia.  The  terms 
of  subjection  w^ere  various  :  some  were 
deprived  of  ships  and  fortifications, 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  and 
liable  to  what  further  exactions  it  might 
please  the  Athenians  to  make  ;  others, 
whose  obedience  hitherto  had  given  no 
pretence  to  oppress  them,  or  whose 
power  made  it  a  dangerous  attempt, 
retained  their  navy,  and  were  only 
bound  to  a  lighter  tribute  and  to  ser¬ 
vice  in  war.  The  common  treasury  had, 


however,  been  removed  from  Delos  to 
Athens  ;  the  assessment  was  much 
raised ;  the  affairs  of  the  league  were 
entirely  directed  by  the  Athenian  as¬ 
sembly,  and  any  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  its  members  were  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  Athenian  courts ;  the 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  different 
cities,  which  had  been  held  at  Delos, 
was  indeed  continued  at  Athens,  but 
it  no  longer  had  any  effective  power,  its 
boldest  exertion  being  humble  sugges¬ 
tion  or  remonstrance  to  the  Athenians. 
Besides,  the  power  of  Athens  was  ex¬ 
tensive  on  the  continent  of  Greece.  It 
directed  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and 
the  Opuntian  Locris ;  from  Pegse  and 
N  aupactus  it  commanded  the  C  orinthian 
gulf ;  in  Peloponnesus,  Troezen  was 
subject  to  it ;  its  influence  was  predo¬ 
minant  in  Achaia,  and  Argos  w7as  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  necessary  interest  and 
common  hostility  to  Lacedaemon. 

While  Athens  was  rising  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  greatness,  changes  not  less  im¬ 
portant  took  place  in  its  internal  go¬ 
vernment.  Where  slave-labour  prevails, 
there  can  be  little  employment  for  the 
poorer  freemen ;  and  hence  in  Greece 
that  class  was  usually  degraded  and 
miserable.  The  great  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  Persian  war  would  increase 
the  number  of  poor  in  Athens ;  their 
bravery  and  services  would  much  en¬ 
hance  their  claim  to  consideration.  But 
whence  were  they  to  be  maintained? 
This  question  was  answered  by  success¬ 
ful  and  lucrative  war,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  empire.  These  gave  the  citi¬ 
zens  both  employment  and  maintenance  ; 
in  the  intervals  of  service  they  lived  at 
leisure  on  the  fruits  of  pay  and  plunder, 
and  occasional  donations  from  the  state 
and  from  wealthy  individuals  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  little  private  business  they  were  the 
more  ready  to  attend  the  assembly  when 
any  interesting  question  was  to  be  de¬ 
bated.  The  poorer  citizens  were  superior 
in  number  to  all,  and  to  most  of  the  middle 
class  in  leisure  and  frequency  of  attend¬ 
ance  :  and  hence  rose  two  effects  appa¬ 
rently  inconsistent ;  the  regular  increase 
of  power  in  the  lower  orders,  with  the 
almost  uniform  success  of  every  mea¬ 
sure  tending  to  gratify  them  ;  and  the 
great  influence  accruing  to  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  if  they  laid  out  their  riches 
with  politic  liberality  on  feasts,  theatri¬ 
cal  representations,  and  other  methods 
of  contributing  to  the  amusement  and 
comforts  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
command  the  means  of  pleasure. 
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After  the  fall  of  Themistocles,  Cimon 
was  long  the  first  man  in  Athens,  by 
his  abilities,  integrity,  and  popular 
manners,  and  by  the  splendidly  liberal 
use  of  his  great  wealth.  He  threw 
down  the  fences  of  his  gardens  and 
orchards  near  Athens,  and  permitted  all 
to  partake  of  their  produce  ;  spread  a 
table  daily  for  the  poorer  citizens,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  his  own  ward  ;  and  was 
adways  ready  to  give  or  lend  money  to 
the  indigent.  His  magnificence  was 
also  displayed  in  public  works.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  splendid  porticoes, 
groves,  and  gardens,  in  which  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  Athenians  to  assemble 
and  pass  their  time  in  conversation. 
Most  of  this  was  done  at  his  private 
expense :  but  other  important  works 
were  executed  under  his  direction,  from 
the  riches  which  his  victories  had  brought 
into  the  treasury.  In  particular,  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the.  Acropolis  were  completed 
in  this  manner. 

In  his  political  bias  Cimon  was  aris- 
tocratical,  and  desirous  of  friendship 
with  Lacedaemon,  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him  that  so  long  a  time  elapsed 
before  a  breach  with  that  power.  There 
was,  however,  a  strong  opposing  party 
whose  influence  rose  with  the  rising 
dislike  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  were  provoked  to  renounce 
its  alliance,  Cimon  was  banished  by  os¬ 
tracism,  and  the  opposition  came  into 
power.  Ephialtes  was  the  ostensible 
leader, butPericles  the  son  of  Xanthippus 
was  rapidly  gaining  the  chief  influence  ; 
a  young  man  of  noble  birth  and  great 
abilities,  with  some  military  distinction, 
but  principally  noted  as  an  accomplished 
statesman  and  speaker.  His  high  na¬ 
tural  gifts  had  been  improved  to  the 
utmost  by  education  and  by  converse 
with  philosophers  find  men  of  letters  : 
his  mind  was  penetrating  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  his  oratory  most  forcible,  with 
a  polish  and  elegance  before  unknown. 
The  new  government  was  strengthened 
by  the  gaining  of  Megara,  and  the  en¬ 
suing  victories ;  but  the  people  missed 
the  bounty  of  Cimon  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify  them,  and  the  means  of  the 
present  leaders  were  inadequate.  The 
expedient  adopted  was  to  apply  to  this 
purpose  a  part  of  the  public  revenues  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  that  speedy  and  brilliant 
success  in  the  war  without  which  the 
administration  could  not  stand,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  operations  on  a  great  and  ex¬ 
pensive  scale,  But  all  issues  from  the 


treasury  were  controlled  by  the  council 
of  Areiopagus,  which  being  mostly 
aristocratical  and  friendly  to  Cimon, 
was  thought  not  likely  to  sanction  the  ex¬ 
penditure  demanded  by  the  views  of  the 
new  rulers.  Ephialtes  proposed  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  powers  of  that  body,  giving  to 
the  assembly  the  cognizance  of  the 
most  important  causes  reserved  by 
Solon  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  the  power 
of  directing  issues  from  the  treasury 
without  control.  The  motion  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Pericles,  who,  after  it  was 
carried,  obtained  a  law  giving*  pay  for 
attendance  in  the  assembly  and  in  the 
courts.  The  religious  festivals  were 
increased  in  number  and  magnificence, 
and  thus,  on  days  of  business  the  many 
were  fed  by  their  p?ty,  on  holidays 
feasted  by  the  victims  of  the  sacrifices. 

Since  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had 
become  the  seat  of  philosophy  and  art, 
which  had  long  flourished  in  the  earlier 
quiet,  riches,  and  civilization  of  Ionia, 
but  had  hitherto  been  little  cultivated  in 
Greece.  Their  growth  had  been  liberally 
encouraged  under  the  administrations  of 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  and  that  of 
Pericles  went  yet  further  in  the  same 
career.  The  city  was  adorned  with 
master-pieces  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture.  The  religious  festivals 
were  accompanied  with  contests  in 
poetry  and  music.  Tragedy,  from  a 
rude  ode  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  had 
been  raised  by  Thespis,  Phrynichus, 
and  others,  to  a  delineation  of  human 
action  and  suffering ;  had  been  clothed 
by  gEschylus  with  the  utmost  loftiness 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  set  forth 
with  all  the  aids  of  scenic  effect ;  and 
was  still  most  successfully  pursued  by 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  others  not 
meanly  gifted,  though  inferior  to  these. 
Comedies  were  exhibited,  disgraced  in¬ 
deed  with  licentious  ribaldry  and  gross 
personal  abuse,  but  rife  with  wit  and 
humour,  lively  painting  of  character, 
and  keen  political  satire.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers  were  resident 
in  Athens,  and  the  citizens  flocked  to 
hear  them  discourse  in  porticoes  and 
other  places  of  public  resort.  With 
such  amusements,  the  people  must 
needs  have  been  unusually  pure  of  taste 
and  active  in  mind ;  but  their  time  was 
given  to  little  but  amusement,  and  hence 
they  were,  like  other  idlers,  light-minded 
and  capricious.  Secure  of  subsistence 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  Aristotle;  according  to 
some  others,  there  was  a  small  pay  given  before 
which  Pericles  increased, 
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and  pleasure  at  the  "public  expense,  the 
many  wanted  the  discipline  of  necessity, 
which  habituating  men  to  strict  atten¬ 
tion  in  their  particular  pursuits,  enables 
them,  when  called  on,  to  display  the  like 
on  questions  of  national  utility.  They 
were  not  drawn  from  private  business 
by  the  interest  of  important  state  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but,  having  no  business,  they 
found  amusement  in  lively  debate,  and 
pride  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise. 
Accordingly  they  thought  more  of  criti¬ 
cising  the  speakers,  than  weighing  the 
measures  ;  they  were  greedy  of  flattery, 
readily  led  away  with  brilliant  promises, 
careless  and  hasty  in  decision,  because, 
though  singularly  quick  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  they  were  impatient  of  continuous 
thought.  Had  Athens  commanded  no 
resources  but  its  own,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  support  in  idleness 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  subject  states  were  liable  to  unli¬ 
mited  extortion.  Any  proposed  exaction, 
however  oppressive,  was  eagerly  caught 
at  by  the  swarm  of  idlers  who  looked 
for  maintenance  and  pleasure  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  state;  and 
their  number  and  frequent  attendance 
in  the  assembly,  would  generally  ensure 
the  success  of  any  measure  which  united 
them  in  its  favour.  Hence  arose  a  crew 
of  profligate  demagogues,  who  attained 
a  paramount  influence  by  being  ready 
to  propose,  at  any  cost  of  justice,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  ultimate  advantage,  what¬ 
ever  promised  to  the  multitude  an  im¬ 
mediate  gain ;  and  who  frequently  turned 
their  ascendency  to  profit,  by  taking 
presents  from  the  allies  as  the  price  of 
forbearance  and  protection.  The  popu¬ 
lace  drew  both  gain  and  pleasure  from 
the  submission  of  the  allies  ;  the  pride 
of  each  was  flattered,  in  proportion  to 
his  personal  insignificance,  by  the  ho¬ 
mage  paid  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  republic ;  their  hopes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enjoyment  were  all  bound  up  in 
the  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  passions  thence  re¬ 
sulting  were  studiously  exasperated  by 
unprincipled  orators  :  • — what  wonder 
then  that  we  shall  hereafter  find  their 
sway  as  jealous  as  oppressive,  and,  in 
case  of  revolt,  their  vengeance  as  cruel 
as  their  rule  had  been  unjust  ? 

Shortly  after  the  rise  of  Pericles  and 
his  friends,  a  fleet  had  been  sent  to  con¬ 
quer  Cyprus  ;  but  Egypt  had  lately  re¬ 
volted  from  Artaxerxes  under  Inaros, 
a  chief  of  the  bordering  Libyans,  and 
he  made  splendid,  offers  to  engage  the 


assistance  of  Athens.  The  fleet  was 
ordered  from  Cyprus  to  his  aid,  and 
backed  by  Grecian  valour  and  discipline, 
he  soon  became  master  of  the  country, 
obliging  the  Persians  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  White  Castle  of  Memphis, 
the  chief  city  of  Egypt,  the  other  two 
divisions  of  the  city  being  taken  by 
Inaros.  The  Persian  king,  despairing 
of  success  by  force,  made  large  offers 
of  money  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  invade  Attica  ;  but  they, 
though  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
Athens,  refused  to  be  the  tool  of  the 
common  enemy  against  it.  At  length, 
Megabazus,  a  Persian  of  the  highest 
rank,  being  sent  with  a  powerful  army, 
defeated  the  Egyptians  and  drove  the 
Athenians  out  of  Memphis.  They  were 
now  besieged  in  their  turn  for  eighteen 
months  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  finally  tedcen,  and  the  defenders  were 
mostly  slaughtered.  Inaros  was  taken 
and  crucified ;  and  all  Egypt  submitted, 
except  a  large  tract  of  inaccessible 
marshes.  The  war  had  lasted  for  six 
years,  and  was  finished  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  of  the  five  years’ 
truce  with  Lacedaemon. 

About  the  same  time  the  two  great 
parties  in  Athens  were  reconciled,  and 
Cimon  was  recalled  at  the  motion  of 
Pericles,  having  completed  only  five 
years  of  his  term  of  banishment,  which 
he  spent  on  his  inherited  lordship  in 
the  Chersonese.  His  restoration  pro¬ 
bably  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce  with  Lacedaemon,  and  till  his  death 
Athens  was  undisturbed  by  internal 
contest.  In  the  interval  of  peace  a 
third  long  wall  was  added,  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  former  two  to  the  middle 
harbour,  Munychia,  so  that  if  either  of  the 
outer  walls  were  forced,  the  city  would 
still  have  secure  communication  with 
one  of  its  ports.  The  cavalry  had  long 
fallen  into  insignificancy,  being  probably 
depressed  by  Cleisthenes  for  its  attach¬ 
ment  either  to  the  Peisistratidse,  or 
generally  to  oligarchy.  The  democracy 
seemed  now  too  strong  to  fear  it,  and 
a  good  cavalry  would  be  very  useful  in 
any  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to 
check  and  limit  the  ravage  of  the  fields. 
A  body  of  300  horse  was  therefore 
established,  and  the  Athenian  cavalry 
gained  credit  as  among  the  best  in 
Greece. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  filled 
Athens  with  a  multitude  unaccustomed 
to  peaceful  industry,  and  to  diminish 
the  inconvenience  and  provide  for  a 
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number  of  the  citizens,  a  colony  of  1000 
families  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  Soon  after,  to  give  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  to  the  many  who 
must  otherwise  have  been  supported  in 
idleness,  and  to  divert  the  popular  thirst 
of  conquest  from  disturbing  Greece,  the 
design  was  resumed  of  adding  Cyprus 
to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Cimon 
was  sent  out  thither  with  200  triremes  ; 
but  he  died  on  the  island,  and  this,  with 
the  want  of  provisions,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  return.  Before  returning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Greeks  won  a  double  victory 
over  the  Persians  by  land  and  sea- 
The  superintendence  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi  had  long  been  in  the  common 
government  of  the  Phocian  towns,  but 
the  Delphians  now  claimed  it  exclusively, 
and  the  Lacedsemonians  supported  them 
with  an  army  which  put  them  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  temple.  This  arbitrary 
act  could  not  but  offend  the  Athenians, 
and  the  more,  as  Phocis  was  among 
their  allies  ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  forcibly  restored 
the  temple  to  the  Phocians.  Here  the 
matter  rested  ;  but  some  time  after,  the 
Boeotian  exiles,  expelled  when  the  coun¬ 
try  came  under  the  influence  of  Athens, 
having  seized  on  Orchomenus,  Chae- 
roneia,  and  some  other  places  in  Boeotia, 
the  Athenians  sent  an  army  to  dislodge 
them.  Chseroneia  was  taken,  and  the 
defenders  condemned  to  slavery  ;  but  a 
large  force  of  exiles,  Boeotians  and  others, 
had  been  collected  at  Orchomenus ;  the 
Locrians  had  joined  it,  who  by  timely 
submission  had  prevented  any  expulsion 
of  their  people  ;  and  the  returning  army 
was  defeated  near  Coroneia,  almost 
every  surviving  Athenian  being  made 
prisoner.  The  Athenians  were  now  un¬ 
able  to  command  Boeotia,  and  the  rather 
as  they  expected  enmity  from  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  the  five  years’  truce  being  near  its 
close ;  there  was  scarcely  a  family  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  recovery  of  the 
prisoners  ;  and  a  peace  was  hastily 
made,  in  which  their  restoration  was 
the  only  set-off  required  against  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  claims  upon  Boeotia. 

The  treaty  was  soon  proved  necessary 
by  the  revolt  of  Euboea,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dependency  of  Athens.  Pericles 
led  thither  an  army ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
landed  when  it  was  told  him  that  the 
Megarians,  renewing  their  connexion 
with  Corinth,  had  risen  on  the  Athenian 
garrison.  Returning,  he  defeated  the 
Megarians  and  their  allies  ;  but  subse¬ 
quently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the  Pe¬ 


loponnesians,  under  the  young  king  of 
Lacedaemon, Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Defeat  might  be  fatal,  and  any 
considerable  delay  in  the  reduction  of 
Euboea  might  endanger  the  other  de¬ 
pendencies.  In  this  dilemma  Pericles 
is  said  to  have  procured  the  retreat  of 
the  invaders,  by  bribing  the  chief  adviser 
of  Pleistoanax.  The  army  was  with¬ 
drawn  without  apparent  cause,  and 
Pleistoanax,  on  his  return,  being  accused 
of  corruption,  was  fined  so  heavily  that 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country. 
Pericles,  in  the  account  of  the  expenses 
of  his  command,  stated  ten  talents  as 
employed  for  a  necessary  purpose  :  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  singular 
confidence  which  the  people  placed  in 
Pericles,  that  they  let  that  article  pass 
unquestioned.  The  Peloponnesians 
being  gone,  Pericles  again  passed 
into  Euboea,  and  quickly  reduced  it. 
The  Histiseans  were  expelled,  and 
their  territory  apportioned  among 
Athenian  families;  the  rest  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which 
they  preserved  their  estates  and  their 
municipal  governments.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  weary  of  a  war  which  had  been 
mostly  disastrous,  and  feeling  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  maintain  their  empire 
in  its  present  extent,  now  concluded 
with  the  Peloponnesians  a  truce  for  thirty 
years,  by  which,  besides  Boeotia  and  Me- 
gara,  which  were  already  lost,  they  gave 
up  Nissea,  Pegse,  and  Troezen,  with  the 
influence  which  they  had  hitherto  ex¬ 
ercised  in  Achaia.  (B.  C.  445.) 

The  death  of  Cimon  had  ended  the 
union  of  parties  in  Athens.  His  bro¬ 
ther-in  law,  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Me- 
lesias,  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
character  and  considerable  talents  ;  and 
to  him  the  aristocratical  party  wished  to 
trust  the  helm  of  the  state.  But  Pericles, 
who  had  submitted  to  be  second  to  the 
age  and  tried  ability  of  Cimon,  would 
not  give  place  to  any  other :  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  demands  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratical  party  rose  higher  on  the  loss 
of  a  chief  whose  liberal  and  popular 
character,  while  it  increased  their 
strength,  had  moderated  their  preten¬ 
sions.  A  war  of  oratory  ensued.  The 
unfortunate  expedition  into  Boeotia 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  by  the 
friends  of  Thucydides,  and  by  its  failure 
and  the  disasters  following,  the  people 
were  led  to  throw  themselves  entirely 
upon  Pericles.  Lie  justified  their  con¬ 
fidence  by  his  ability  and  success  in 
extricating  the  commonwealth  from  its 
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perils ;  Thucydides  was  banished  by 
ostracism,  and  the  lead  of  Pericles  was 
henceforth  little  disputed. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  thirty  years’ 
truce,  a  war  took  place  between  Samos 
and  Miletus,  both  allies  of  Athens.  The 
Milesians,  being  worsted,  appealed  to 
Athens,  and  their  complaint  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  of  the  Samians,  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  government  of  their 
country  which  was  then  oligarchical. 
The  Samians  in  power  being  required 
to  send  deputies  to  answer  the  charges, 
refused  compliance,  probably  appre¬ 
hending  that  their  plea  would  be  un¬ 
favourably  heard  by  a  people  always 
hostile  to  oligarchy  ;  but  the  Athenians 
sent  a  fleet  which  enforced  submission, 
and  established  a  democracy,  taking,  as 
hostages  from  the  oligarchical  Samians, 
50  men  and  50  boys,  who  were  placed 
under  a  guard  in  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
Some,  however,  of  the  party  of  the  Few 
had  fled  to  the  continent,  and  thence 
corresponded  with  their  friends  in  the 
island  :  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  Pis- 
suthnes,  Satrap  of  Sardis,  having  col¬ 
lected  700  auxiliary  soldiers,  crossed  by 
night  into  Samos,  and,  being  joined  by 
their  friends  on  the  spot,  surprised  and 
overpowered  the  new  government.  They 
then  went  to  Lemnos,  and  retook  their 
hostages,  with  the  Athenian  guard, 
which  they  gave  over  to  Pissuthnes. 
They  now  prepared  an  expedition  against 
Miletus ;  at  the  same  time  Byzantium 
revolted  in  concert  with  them. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  Pericles  was  sent  out  with  nine 
others  in  command  of  a  fleet,  which 
defeated  a  Samian  force  superior  in 
numbers.  Reinforcements  arrived  from 
Athens,  Chios,  and  Lesbos,  and  the  city 
was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  till 
Pericles  going  with  a  considerable 
squadron  to  look  out  for  a  Phoenician 
fleet  that  was  expected  to  succour  the 
besieged,  the  Samians  by  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  took  several  ships  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  commanded  the  sea  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  after  which,  through  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Pericles  and  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  to  the  besiegers,  they 
were  again  shut  up  within  their  walls. 
In  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  they 
surrendered :  their  navy  was  given  up, 
their  walls  demolished,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  by  instalments, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  By¬ 
zantines  submitted,  not  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  fleet,  and  they  were 


admitted  to  their  former  terms  of  sub¬ 
jection. 

The  Samians  in  the  beginning  of  their 
revolt  had  applied  to  Lacedaemon  for 
assistance,  and  an  assembly  of  deputies 
from  the  allies  had  been  held  to  con¬ 
sider  the  request.  It  would  not  seem 
that  any  very  effectual  aid  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  Peloponnesians  were 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  sea,  and  the  only  chance  of  their 
preserving  Samos  was  the  diversion 
which  might  possibly  be  made  by  in¬ 
vading  Attica.  The  request  wras,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected,  principally  by  means  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  weak  from  the  last 
war,  and  well  aware  that  in  any  contest 
with  Athens,  they,  from  their  nearness, 
were  likely  to  be  principal  sufferers  ; 
and  they  are  afterwards  represented  as 
taking  credit  with  the  Athenians  for 
having  asserted  the  right  of  every  lead¬ 
ing  city  to  control  and  punish  its  allies. 

Three  years  after  the  reduction  of 
Samos  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  wrar 
the  most  general,  lasting,  and  pernicious 
with  which  Greece  had  been  torn.  The 
island  of  Corcyra,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
was  a  colony  of  Corinth  ;  a  settlement 
formed  by  public  authority,  to  extend 
the  connexions  of  that  city,  or  to  relieve 
it  of  its  overflowing  population  ;  and 
supported  in  its  original  weakness  by 
the  power,  and  partially,  at  least,  equip¬ 
ped  from  the  resources  of  the  state.* — 
As  such,  it  was  obliged  to  give,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  demand,  assistance  in  time 
of  need ;  and  it  w7as  bound  by  sacred 
usage  to  pay  to  the  mother  city  a 
reverential  observance,  shown,  among 
other  instances,  in  giving  to  its  citi¬ 
zens  precedency  in  the  religious  fes¬ 
tivals.  But  Corcyra  growing  to  surpass 
Corinth  in  commercial  wealth  and  naval 
and  military  power,  withheld  the  cus¬ 
tomary  homage,  and  thereby  incurred 
the  enmity  of  its  metropolis  (mother 
city).  Before  the  breach  the  Corcy- 
rseans  had  founded  Epidamnus,  on  the 
Illyrian  coast ;  by  a  common  practice 
inviting  Phalius,  a  Corinthian,  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  that  so,  as  they 
thought,  the  gods  of  their  fathers  might 
favour  the  enterprise,  and  protect  the  set¬ 
tlement.  Some  Corinthians  and  other 
Dorians  joined  the  expedition.  Epi- 

*  Provisions  and  arms  were  supplied  from  the 
public  stores  in  the  Prylaneum.  In  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  a  sacred  lamp  was  kept  perpetually  burning, 
from  which  the  colonists  lighted  a  lamp,  to  burn  in 
like  manner  in  their  Prytaneum  ;  and  this,  if  acci¬ 
dentally  extinguished,  could  be  relighted  only  at  the 
sacred  lamp  of  the  mother  city. 
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damnus  grew  and  prospered,  till  it  was 
brought  low  by  sedition  and  war  with 
the  neighbouring  Illyrians.  The  oligar¬ 
chical  party,  who  were  expelled,  united 
with  the  barbarians,  and  those  in  the 
city  being  hard  pressed  sent  to  ask  aid 
from  Corcyra.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  felt  that  their  state  had  no  claim  of 
merit  with  the  mother  country:  they  pre¬ 
ferred  their  suit  in  the  habit  of  suppliants, 
and  it  was,  notwithstanding,  rejected. 

The  Epidamnians  now  consulting  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  wrere  authorised  to 
acknowledge  Corinth  as  their  metro¬ 
polis,  and  to  transfer  to  it  their  homage 
and  obedience.  The  Corinthians  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  both  in  hate  to  the 
Corcyrseans,  and  as  thinking  that  they 
had  no  less  right  in  the  colony,  since 
the  nominal  founder  and  some  of  the 
original  settlers  had  been  Corinthian. 
They  proclaimed  that  any  citizen  w7ho 
wished  it  should  go  as  a  colonist  to 
Epidamnus,  and  sent,  besides,  an  auxi¬ 
liary  force.  Offended  at  this,  the  Cor¬ 
cyrseans  took  the  part  of  the  Epidamnian 
refugees,  who  had  also  requested  their 
interference,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  require 
the  recal  of  the  exiles,  which,  when  this 
was  refused,  joined  with  them  and  with 
the  Illyrians  in  besieging  the  town. 

The  Corinthians  prepared  to  raise 
the  siege ;  and  being  far  weaker  at  sea 
than  their  opponents,  they  procured  as¬ 
sistance  from  many  of  their  allies. 
Alarmed  at  the  combination  against 
them,  the  Corcyrseans  invited  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Lacedsemon  and  S  icy  on,  and 
prevailed  so  far  that  ministers  from 
those  states  accompanied  an  embassy 
which  they  sent  to  Corinth,  to  propose 
that  the  dispute  should  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  any  Peloponnesian 
states  on  which  both  could  agree,  or  to 
the  decision  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
The  Corinthians  refused,  and  the  arma¬ 
ment  sailed.  The  Corcyrseans  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  it,  and  slaughtered  all  the 
prisoners,  except  the  Corinthians,  whom 
they  kept  in  bonds.  On  the  same  day 
Epidamnus  surrendered.  The  Corcy¬ 
rseans  now  commanded  the  sea,  and 
long  annoyed  their  enemies  without 
retaliation. 

It  had  been  the  settled  and  hitherto 
successful  policy  of  the  Corcyrseans  to 
engage  in  no  alliance.  Islanders  and 
strong  at  sea,  they  needed  not  pro¬ 
tection,  and  they  would  not  hazard 
being  entangled  in  the  quarrels  of 
others.  But  the  Corinthians  were 
making  the  greatest  exertions  to  repair 


their  defeat,  and  it  was  apprehended 
that  they  might  have  the  aid  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  of  which 
Corinth  was  a  very  important  member. 
It  seemed  therefore  necessary  to  the 
Corcyrseans  to  obtain  a  powerful  ally ; 
and,  their  kindred  states  of  Peloponnesus 
being  in  the  hostile  interest,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  as  the  only 
power  from  which  they  could  hope 
effectual  succour.  The  Corinthians 
also  sent  an  embassy  to  dissuade 
the  Athenians  from  supporting  their 
enemies,  and  the  assembly  being  met, 
each  stated  and  supported  their  claims 
in  a  set  speech.  Athens  had  but  a 
temporary  peace  with  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  and  their  disposition  was  known 
to  be  unfriendly :  and  Corcyra  being  the 
second  maritime  power  in  Greece,  it 
was  important  to  secure  it  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  confederacy,  and  to  prevent  its 
falling  under  the  Peloponnesian.  The 
treaty  allowed  the  admission  into  either 
league  of  any  Grecian  state  not  yet  a 
member  of  either ;  but  it  was  nearly  ,, 
certain  that  any  act  done  in  defence  of 
Corcyra  would  be  considered  as  a 
hostile  measure  by  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  the  first  day  of  assembly  nothing 
was  decided  :  but  on  the  second  day  it 
was  agreed,  apparently  with  the  wish  of 
Pericles,  to  contract  an  alliance  solely 
defensive  with  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians  and  their  allies  put 
to  sea  with  150  ships,  of  'which  90 
were  Corinthian  ;  and  the  Corcyrseans 
met  them  with  110.  B esides,  there  were 
ten  Athenian  triremes,  which  had  orders 
not  to  fight  unless  a  descent  were  at¬ 
tempted  on  Corcyra  or  its  dependencies  : 
and  accordingly  they  kept  aloof,  except 
by  sometimes  threatening  where  the 
Corcyrseans  were  hard  pressed.  The 
battle  began  with  much  courage,  but 
little  skill :  the  vessels,  as  of  old,  inar- 
tificially  equipped,  the  decks  crowded 
with  soldiers,  and  the  action,  to  the 
Athenians  trained  in  the  discipline  of 
Themistocles,  resembling  less  a  sea- 
fight  than  one  by  land.  The  Corcy¬ 
rseans  were  defeated,  and  driven  to  the 
shore ;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  hostilities 
passed  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Athenians.  The  Corinthians  then  set 
themselves  to  collect  the  wrecks  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  men  who  were 
found  on  them ;  most  of  whom  they 
slew,  and  among  them,  ignorantly,  some 
of  their  own  friends,  whose  vessels  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Corcyrseans.  In 
the  evening,  they  again  advanced ;  and 
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fearing  a  landing,  the  Corcyraeans  led 
out  their  shattered  fleet,  with  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ships,  which  would  now  have  given 
more  decided  aid  :  but  the  Corinthians 
were  deterred  from  joining  battle  by  the 
approach  of  a  squadron  which  proved 
to  be  of  twenty  Attic  triremes.  The 
next  day,  the  Corcyraeans,  with  the 
thirty  Athenian  ships,  offered  battle. 
Unwilling  now  to  fight,  and  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  station, 
the  Corinthians  resolved  to  try  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Athenians ;  and  sent  to 
them,  in  a  boat  without  a  herald,  mes¬ 
sengers  who  accused  them  of  breaking 
the  truce  by  obstructing  the  movements 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  bid  them  treat 
themselves  as  enemies  if  they  intended 
to  commence  a  war.  The  Corcyraeans 
within  hearing  called  out  to  kill  the  mes¬ 
sengers,  which,  considering  them  as 
enemies  without  a  herald,  would  have 
been  within  the  Grecian  laws  of  war : 
but  the  Athenian  leaders  answered  that 
they  were  not  breaking  the  truce,  but 
protecting  their  allies  ;  and  that  the 
Corinthians  might  go  whithersoever 
they  would,  if  it  were  not  against  any 
place  belonging  to  Corcyra.  Hereupon 
the  Corinthians  went  home,  as  did  also 
the  Athenian  squadron  to  Athens. 

Potidaea,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  con¬ 
necting  the  Peninsula  of  Pallene  with 
the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
though  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  was  a 
colony  of  Corinth,  and  still  so  far  con¬ 
nected  with  its  mother  city  as  to  receive 
thence  annually  magistrates.  It  was 
now  urged  to  revolt  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  by  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  also  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
a  revolt  among  the  other  subjects  of 
Athens  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  Chal- 
cidians  and  Bottiaeans.  The  Athenians 
being  informed  of  this,  sent  a  requisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Potidaeans,  to  give  hostages 
of  fidelity,  to  demolish  their  walls  on 
the  side  towards  Pallene,  to  send  away 
the  Corinthian  magistrates,  and  thence¬ 
forward  to  receive  none.  The  Potidaeans 
sent  to  solicit  a  reversal  of  the  order, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Corinthians,  secretly  negotiated 
for  the  support  of  Lacedaemon.  The 
Athenians  refused  to  relax,  and  the  Spar¬ 
tan  administration  promising  to  invade 
Attica  in  case  the  Athenians  should 
endeavour  by  arms  to  enforce  their 
demands,  the  Potidseans  engaged  in  a 
league  with  the  Chalcidians  and  Bot¬ 
tiaeans,  and  all  revolted  together.  The 
Chalcidian  Peninsula  being  open  to  the 


fleet  of  Athens,  Perdiccas  proposed  to 
the  inhabitants  to  destroy  their  towns 
and  abandon  their  lands ;  to  make 
Olynthus  their  one  strong-hold ;  and 
during  the  war  to  remove  to  a  territory, 
which  he  would  assign  for  their  support, 
all  their  people  beyond  what  the  defence 
of  the  city  might  require.  This  measure 
was  adopted,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  shows  that  the  Athenian  sway 
had  been  most  galling. 

The  Athenians  sent  30  ships  to 
Thrace,  and  40  more  with  2000  Athe¬ 
nian  heavy-armed,  when  they  learnt 
that  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  with  1600 
heavy  armed,  was  on  his  way  to  Po¬ 
tidaea.  They  first  attacked  Perdiccas, 
but  having  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  they  went  against  the  re¬ 
volted  allies.  These  they  found  before 
Olynthus,  commanded  by  Aristeus,  and 
with  200  horse  from  Perdiccas,  who  had 
turned  against  the  Athenians  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  their  arms  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  Athenians  were  victorious, 
their  enemies  mostly  flying  to  Olynthus, 
but  Aristeus,  who  had  broken  and  pur¬ 
sued  too  far  the  wing  opposed  to  him, 
taking  refuge  in  Potidaea.  They  sat 
down  before  Potidaea,  and  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  1600  heavy- armed,  they  were 
enabled  to  complete  the  blockade.  Ari¬ 
steus,  having  settled  matters  within,  es¬ 
caped  out  of  the  city,  and  taking  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Chalcidians,  gave  the  be¬ 
siegers  some  annoyance,  and  at  the  same 
time  pressed  the  Peloponnesians  for  aid. 

The  Corinthians  now  called  more 
loudly  for  war,  and  were  supported  by 
others,  particularly  the  TEginetans,  who 
secretly,  since  they  dared  not  openly, 
complained  of  their  subjection.  The 
Lacedaemonians  being  met  in  assembly 
to  hear  any  charge  which  might  be 
made  against  the  Athenians,  the  Me- 
garians,  among  others,  alleged  that 
they  were  unjustly  excluded  from  the 
Attic  market  and  the  subject  ports. 
Last  of  all,  the  Corinthians  blamed  the 
general  tardiness  of  Lacedaemon ;  set 
forth  the  dangers  arising  to  Grecian 
liberty  from  the  insatiable  ambition  and 
restless  enterprise  of  Athens ;  com¬ 
plained  of  their  own  particular  griev¬ 
ances,  and  called  for  assistance  to  their 
friends  shut  up  in  Potidaea.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  Athenian  ambassadors  were 
then  in  Sparta  ;  and  they,  hearing  their 
city  thus  accused,  demanded  a  hearing. 
They  would  not,  they  said,  answer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  charges  made  before  those  in 
whom  no  right  resided  to  judge  between 
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them  and  their  allies ;  but  they  wished 
to  admonish  the  hearers  against  lightly 
determining  so  great  a  matter,  and  to 
show  their  city  not  unworthy  of  its 
empire.  They  spoke  of  the  merits  of 
Athens  in  both  Persian  invasions,  and 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  allies  ; 
and  said  that,  as  their  sway  was  ho¬ 
nourably  won,  so  in  the  present  temper 
of  Lacedaemon  it  could  not  safely  be 
relinquished.  They  endeavoured  to 
palliate  the  harshness  of  their  rule ; 
deprecated  all  breach  of  the  existing 
truce,  and  offered  to  submit  all  disputes 
to  arbitration,  according  to  the  treaty. 

The  foreign  ministers  being  dismissed, 
Archidamus,  the  aged  king,  a  wise  and 
moderate  man,  addressed  the  assembly. 
He  justified  the  habitual  caution  of  La 
cedsemon,  and  set  forth  the  dangers  and 
certain  evils  of  war  with  a  state  so  far 
superior  in  wealth  and  in  naval  skill 
and  power.  In  land  force,  he  said,  it 
was  true  the  Peloponnesians  had  the 
advantage  ;  but  they  could  only  ravage 
Attica,  while  the  Athenians  would  be 
constantly  supplied  with  all  they  needed 
from  possessions  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  Finally,  since  the 
Athenians  were  willing  to  submit  to  a 
judicial  decision,  the  appeal  to  arms 
would  be  unjust.  The  question  was 
put,  and  the  assembly  decided  that  the 
treaty  was  broken,  and  that  the  allies 
should  be  called  to  deliberate  whether 
war  were  to  be  commenced.  This  took 
place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  thirty 
years  truce,  and  the  forty-ninth  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  allies,  which  re¬ 
solved  on  immediate  war.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  discerning  Thucydides, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  less  de¬ 
termined  to  hostility  by  the  complaints 
of  their  allies  than  by  their  own  jealousy 
of  the  power  of  Athens. 

Unprepared  for  action,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  wished  to  delay  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war :  they  also  wished  to 
throw  on  the  Athenians  the  refusal  of 
peace,  and,  if  possible,  to  throw  dis¬ 
sension  among  them.  With  these  views 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  on  a 
subject  totally  unconnected  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  quarrels,  but  likely  to  engage  on 
their  side  the  superstition  of  Greece.  Fit 
atonement,  they  said,  had  not  been  made 
for  the  sacrilege  of  the  Alcmseonidse  in 
the  sedition  of  Cylon;  and  since  the 
curse  of  sacrilege  was  held  to  cleave  to 
all  descendants  of  the  guilty,  they  re¬ 
quired  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  should 


be  averted  from  Greece  by  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  polluted  race.  Of 
these  was  Pericles,  through  his  mother ; 
and  though  they  could  not  hope  to 
obtain  his  banishment,  they  yet  ex¬ 
pected,  by  alarming  the  people,  to 
embarrass  his  administration.  It  would 
have  been  vain  to  allege  the  antiquity 
of  the  crime,  or  the  innocence  of  those 
on  whom  it  was  now  to  be  visited  ;  for 
in  the  popular  faith  of  Greece,  blind 
fear  was  predominant  over  reason  and 
justice  :  but  the  demand  was  easily  re¬ 
pelled  by  recrimination.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians  had  two  more  recent  sacri¬ 
leges  unatoned,  the  starving  of  Pausa- 
nias  in  the  Brazen  House,  and  the 
execution  of  some  Helots  forced  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune  on  Mount  Taena- 
rus,  to  which  last  the  great  earthquake 
at  Sparta  was  popularly  ascribed.  They 
were  therefore  required  first  to  expel 
the  accursed  families  from  among 
themselves. 

A  second  embassy  came  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  commission.  It  required  that 
the  siege  of  Potidsea  should  be  raised 
and  yEgina  made  free ;  but  chiefly  that 
the  decree  against  Megara  should  be 
reversed.  The  first  demands  were  little 
pressed,  and  decidedly  rejected ;  to  the 
third,  and  principal,  the  Athenians  re¬ 
plied  by  alleging  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Megarians,  who  had  cultivated  the 
sacred  land  on  the  borders  which  ought 
to  be  inviolate,  and  received  the  fugitive 
slaves  of  the  Athenians.  A  third  em¬ 
bassy,  neglecting  the  former  requisitions, 
demanded,  as  the  one  condition  of  peace, 
the  independence  of  all  Grecian  sub¬ 
jects  of  Athens.  The  assembly  being 
divided  in  opinion  how  to  answer,  Peri¬ 
cles  addressed  them.  He  exhorted  them 
resolutely  to  withstand  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  ambassadors,  since  one 
concession  to  fear  would  embolden  the 
Peloponnesians  to  dictate  new  sub¬ 
missions  without  limit ;  and  he  showed 
that  the  war  was  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
Lacedaemon  than  by  Athens.  Infe¬ 
rior  in  shipping,  and  still  more  in  sea¬ 
manship,  the  Peloponnesians  never 
could  cope  with  them  at  sea ;  they  might 
ravage  their  lands,  but  the  Athenians 
could  retaliate,  and  the  ravage  of  all 
Attica  would  be  a  smaller  calamity  than 
that  of  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  “  If 
we  were  islanders,  who,”  he  asked, 
“  would  be  so  proof  against  attack  ? 
Let  us  then  be  islanders  in  our  policy, 
giving  up  our  lands  and  houses,  and 
only  solicitous  to  defend  the  city  and 
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command  the  sea  :  and  let  us  not 
squander  the  lives  of  men,  on  whose 
exertions  our  empire  depends,  in  a 
doubtful  attempt  to  preserve  for  a  time 
a  territory  of  which  the  loss  is  little  im¬ 
portant,  and  to  repel  an  invasion  which, 
if  repelled,  will  soon  be  repeated  with 
no  less  a  force.  I  have  many  other 
grounds  to  hope  success,  if  you  be  but 
willing  not  to  seek  fresh  conquests  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  To  the  embassy  let  us 
answer,  That  we  will  admit  the  Mega- 
rians  to  our  markets  and  ports,  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  will  abrogate,  as  far  as 
respects  ourselves  and  our  allies,  the  law 
excluding  strangers  from  their  city  ; 
for  neither  of  these  points  is  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  :  That  our  subject  cities 
shall  be  independent,  if  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  at  the  making  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  Lacedaemonians  shall 
permit  their  allies  to  settle  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  not  in  that  most  agreeable 
to  Lacedaemon  :  That  we  are  willing, 
according  to  the  treaty,  to  submit  our 
disputes  to  a  fair  arbitration  :  and  that 
we  will  not  commence  a  war,  but  we 
will  resist,  if  others  commence  it.”  The 
foresight  of  Pericles  is  worthy  of  remark, 
since  we  shall  find  that  Athens  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  triumphing  by 
gross  errors  of  conduct,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  that  rashness  and  wild  thirst  of 
conquest  which  he  deprecated.  The 
answer  was  framed  according  to  his 
suggestion  :  That  the  Athenians  would 
do  nothing  on  command ;  but  that  they 
were  willing  to  abide  by  a  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  according  to  the  treaty. 

Chapter  VI. 

Of  the  Peloponnesian  War . 

Sect.  I. — Thebes  had  ever  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  the  leading  city  of  Boeotia, 
to  claim  political  and  military  command 
over  all  the  rest.  The  Platseans  had 
refused  submission, and  stood  upon  their 
independence  as  a  separate  state  ;  and, 
at  an  early  period,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Thebans,  they  had  sued  to  Lace¬ 
daemon  for  aid.  It  did  not  then  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  engage  in  the  concerns  of  a  region 
so  distant  as  Boeotia,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  advised  the  suppliants  to  make 
their  request  to  the  Athenians,  who  were 
a  powerful  people  and  near  at  hand. 
The  Plataeans  did  so,  and  met  with 
prompt  and  effectual  aid  from  Athens : 


in  return  for  which  they  gave  their 
heartiest  service  in  all  the  wars  and 
dangers  of  their  protectors.  The  The¬ 
bans  were  now  sure  of  war  with  Athens  ; 
they  had  often  been  annoyed  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Platseans,  and  always 
had  ill  brooked  their  assertion  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and,  hoping  to  secure  the 
town  before  the  general  struggle  broke 
out,  they  listened  to  some  Platsean  mal¬ 
contents,  who  offered  to  introduce  their 
troops  into  the  city.  Three  hundred  were 
sent,  who  entered  by  night  the  more 
easily,  as  no  watch  was  set,  for  it  was 
considered  a  time  of  peace.  Their  in¬ 
troducers  wished  them  to  proceed  to  the 
massacre  of  their  chief  enemies ;  but 
they  preferred  to  gain  the  city  peaceably 
if  possible,  and  taking  ground  in  the 
market  place,  they  made  proclamation 
that  those  should  join  with  them,  who 
wished  to  be  leagued  with  all  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
fathers.  Dismayed  at  the  sudden  attack, 
the  Platseans  listened  to  their  proposals, 
till  they  discovered  the  small  number  of 
the  invaders  ;  but,  finding  this,  they  as¬ 
sailed  them  while  perplexed  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  in  their  ignorance  of  the  streets. 
The  Thebans  were  defeated,  and  most  of 
the  survivors  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  A  Theban  army  following  to 
support  the  detachment  received,  while 
on  the  march,  the  news  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  the  leaders  were  deter¬ 
mining  to  seize  on  any  Platseans  found 
without  the  walls,  as  pledges  for  the 
captured  Thebans,  a  Platsean  herald  ar¬ 
rived  to  rebuke  their  treacherous  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  to  declare  that,  if  they  did  any 
injury,  the  prisoners  should  instantly  be 
put  to  death.  The  Thebans  retired  ;  but 
the  Platseans,  in  the  violence  of  their  re¬ 
sentment,  proved  false  to  the  promise, 
which,  if  not  expressed,  was  implied  in 
their  threat,  and  all  the  prisoners  were 
executed,  in  number  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Athens 
with  the  news  of  the  surprise,  and  the 
Boeotians  in  Attica  were  arrested :  a 
second  to  tell  of  the  capture  of  the  The¬ 
bans  ;  and  directions  were  returned  to 
keep  the  prisoners  safe  till  the  Athenians 
should  determine  of  their  treatment.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  were  already  dead.  An 
Athenian  army  now  conducted  to  Platsea 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  having  left 
a  detachment  to  assist  in  the  defence, 
brought  away  with  it  the  women  and 
children,  and  men  unfit  for  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  exerting 
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themselves  to  the  utmost  in  preparation. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Persia,  chiefly 
in  hope  of  pecuniary  aid.  A  fixed  money 
contribution  was  appointed  to  be  paid 
by  each  of  the  allies,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  five  hundred  triremes  should 
be  raised  for  the  maritime  states,  besides 
those  expected  from  the  Italian  and  Si¬ 
cilian  Greeks,  who  mostly  favoured  their 

I  cause.  The  league  included  all  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians,  except  the  Argians  and 
Achaians,  who  were  neutral;  and  nearly 
all  the  states  of  northern  Greece,  except 
the  Thessalians  and  Acarnanians.  The-se 
sided  with  Athens,  the'  former  coldly, 
but  the  latter  more  heartily;  and  by 
their  friendship,  with  that  of  Corcyra 
and  Zacynthus,  and  with  the  town  of 
Naupactus  held  by  the  Messenians,  who 
owed  their  very  existence  to  Athenian 
protection,  the  Athenians  were  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  western  seas. 

I  Corcyra,  Chios,  and  Lesbos,  furnished 
ships  to  Athens,  and  were  treated  as  in¬ 
dependent  :  the  remaining  islands  of  the 
ZEgean,  except  Melos  and  Thera,  with  all 
the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  all  in  Thrace 
but  those  who  had  recently  revolted, 
were  tributary  subjects,  deprived  of  ships 
of  war,  and  liable  to  unlimited  control. 

In  spite  of  a  more  cultivated  humanity 
of  manners,  and  a  religion  so  pointedly 
opposed  to  violence  and  bloodshed,  that 
by  some  it  has  been  construed  to  forbid 
even  necessary  defence,  nearly  every  war 
has  been  popular  in  the  outset,  even  in 
the  states  of  civilized  and  Christian  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Greeks  were  ardent  lovers  of 
military  fame,  and  little  imbued  with 
universal  justice  and  philanthropy.  The 
utmost  extent  of  their  political  morality 
went  no  further  than  patriotism  and 
fidelity  to  contracts ;  few  even  of  deep 
thinkers  held  it  a  duty  to  respect  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  or  felt  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  unnecessary  war.  It  is  not  then 
wonderful  that  the  call  to  arms  should 
have  been  generally  welcome,  when,  in 
fourteen  years,  the  youth  had  grown  up 
inexperienced  in  the  sufferings  of  war, 
but  proud  of  the  glory  of  their  fathers, 
and  eager  to  emulate  their  deeds.  All 
Greece  was  in  anxiety;  oracles  and  pre¬ 
dictions  without  number  were  circu¬ 
lated  ;  and  every  uncommon  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  made  a  presage  of  the 
event.  The  general  wish  was  favourable 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  professed  to 
uphold  the  liberty  of  Greece.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  Athens  were  eager  to  be  libe- 
h  rated,  and  those  who  were  yet  free  were 
G]  fearful  of  being  subjected ;  and  thus,  as 


she  rose  to  empire  through  the  tyranny 
of  Pausanias,  she  seemed  likely  to  Tall 
from  it  through  her  own. 

The  Peloponnesians  advanced  under 
king  Archidamus,  but,  before  they  en¬ 
tered’  Attica,  a  Spartan  minister  was 
sent  to  try  whether  the  Athenians  would 
yet  recede  in  their  pretensions.  The 
messenger  was  not  admitted  to  a  hear¬ 
ing,  but  was  sent  away  with  the  decla¬ 
ration  that,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  wished 
to  make  any  proposal,  they  must  first 
withdraw  their  army.  Having  received 
this  answer,  Archidamus  crossed  the 
Attic  border. 

Pericles  was  one  of  the  ten  generals  of 
Athens,  His  office  enabled  him  to  call 
at,  his  discretion  extraordinary  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  people;  and  this,  with  the 
power  of  guiding  their  proceedings  by 
his  eloquence  and  popularity,  gave  him, 
in  effect,  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
state.  In  an  assembly  held  while  the 
Peloponnesians  were  gathering,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
war.  Apprehending  that  Archidamus 
might  spare  his  lands,  either  for  private 
friendship  which  existed  between  them, 
or  by  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  make  him  suspected  in  Athens  ;  he 
declared  that  if  his  estates  met  with 
any  distinguishing  forbearance  he  would 
resign  them  to  the  public.  He  ex¬ 
horted  his  hearers  to  secure  their  move- 
able  property  in  the  city,  and  avoiding 
a  battle,  to  look  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  naval  strength  and  foreign  com¬ 
mand,  the  chief  sources  of  their  great¬ 
ness.  He  then  stated  the  amount  of 
their  means.  Besides  other  revenues, 
the  yearly  tribute  from  the  allies  was 
now  six  hundred  talents,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
treasury  contained  six  thousand  talents 
in  coined  money,  and  there  was  uncoined 
gold  and  silver  in  sacred  vessels,  offer¬ 
ings,  Persian  spoils,  &c.  to  a  vast 
amount.  The  native  heavy-armed  troops 
were  twenty-nine  thousand  men.  The  ca¬ 
valry,  with  the  horse  bowmen,  were  twelve 
hundred  ;  the  foot  bowmen,  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred,  Besides  there  would  be  numerous 
light  armed,  chiefly  slaves.  The  triremes 
fit  for  service  were  three  hundred.  It  is 
not  stated  what  additional  force  was 
supplied  by  the  allies. 

The  Athenians  brought  into  the  city 
their  families  and  furniture,  and  sent 
their  cattle  to  Euboea  and  the  other 
neighbouring  islands ;  reluctantly,  for 
they  were  beyond  all  other  Greeks  at¬ 
tached  to  a  country  life.  The  ravages  of 
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the  Persians  had  been  repaired,  the 
houses  rebuilt,  and  many  with  expen¬ 
sive  improvements,  all  which  would  now 
again  be  ruined.  They  regretted  the 
temples,  and  the  old  religious  observan¬ 
ces  of  the  several  towns,  inherited  from 
times  before  the  union  effected  by 
Theseus.  The  actual  distress  was  great. 
Many  fell  from  competence  to  poverty 
by  the  cessation  of  income  from  their 
estates.  The  city  was  filled  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  far  greater  than  the  houses  could 
contain:  some  found  shelter  in  the 
temples,  some  in  towers  of  the  walls ; 
the  rest  were  hutted  in  open  spaces  of 
the  city  and  the  Peirseeus,  and  on  the 
ground  between  the  long  walls.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  applied  themselves  vigor¬ 
ously  to  warlike  preparations,  and  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  was  made 
ready  to  act  against  Peloponnesus. 

The  advance  of  Archidamus  was  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  hope  that  the  Athenians, 
while  their  property  was  yet  undamaged, 
might  offer  concessions  to  preserve  it. 
No  offer  coming,  he  proceeded  to  Eleu- 
sis,  and  sitting  down  there,  wasted  the 
rich  Thriasian  plain ;  then  to  Acharnse, 
the  largest  parish  of  Attica,  and  within 
six  miles  of  Athens.  The  Acharnians 
were  a  numerous  and  powerful  body, 
and  furnished  alone  three  thousand 
heavy  armed  ;  and  he  thought  that  they 
might  prevail  with  the  people  to  risk  a 
battle,  or  if  not,  when  they  had  lost  their 
property,  they  would  be  less  warm  in 
defending  that  of  others,  and  he  might 
pursue  his  operations  more  securely. 
Athens  was  all  confusion.  The  Thria¬ 
sian  plain  had  been  ravaged  by  Pleis- 
toanax  ;  but  never  before,  since  the  Per¬ 
sian  war,  had  an  enemy  come  in  sight 
of  Athens.  Some  cried  out  for  battle, 
particularly  the  Acharnians  ;  others  op¬ 
posed  a  measure  so  perilous ;  but  all 
agreed  in  censuring  Pericles  as  the  cause 
of  their  evils.  Pericles  stood  firm,  and 
would  not  call  an  assembly,  since  it 
would  probably  have  voted  to  risk  an 
immediate  engagement ;  but  he  sent  out 
parties  of  cavalry  to  cut  off  stragglers, 
and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  ravage 
to  any  distance  from  the  camp  ;  and  in 
an  action  with  the  Boeotian  horse,  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Having 
wasted  the  Acharnian  vale,  and  vainly 
sought  a  battle,  the  invaders  canned  de¬ 
vastation  to  Oropus,  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Attica,  and  thence  passing 
into  Boeotia,  returned  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  hundred  Athe¬ 
nian  ships,  with  fifty  Corcyrsean,  and  a 


few  from  other  allies,  sailed  round  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and  wasted  much  of  its  west¬ 
ern  coast.  Passing  on,  they  took  As- 
tacus,  in  Acarnania,  expelled  its  tyrant, 
and  establishing  democracy,  admitted  it 
to  alliance ;  and  without  hostility  brought 
over  to  their  interest  the  large  island  of 
Cephalonia. 

The  Athenians  voted  to  set  aside  one 
thousand  talents  as  a  reserve  for  extre¬ 
mity,  and  denounced  death  to  whoever 
should  propose  to  touch  it  unless  the 
city  should  be  attacked  by  sea ;  an  event 
implying  the  prior  ruin  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  and  the  only  thing,  as  it  was 
thought,  which  could  destroy  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  One  hundred  triremes  were 
set  aside  for  the  same  emergency.  The 
vEginetans  were  known  to  have  been 
active  in  kindling  the  war,  and  their  in¬ 
veterate  hostility  was  peculiarly  danger¬ 
ous  from  the  situation  of  their  island. 
By  a  harsh  measure,  but  one  which 
seems,  according  to  Grecian  maxims, 
not  to  have  exceeded  what  the  provoca¬ 
tion  might  justify,  the  whole  free  popu¬ 
lation  was  expelled,  and  a  colony  of 
Athenians  occupied  the  lands  and  houses. 
Thus  the  island  was  garrisoned  without 
expense,  and  the  city  relieved  of  part  of 
the  multitude  which  crowded  it.  Most 
of  the  ./Eginetans  were  established  by  - 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea,  on  the 
confines  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The 
Athenians  had  successfully  negotiated 
with  Sitalces,  the  powerful  king  of 
Thrace,  who  became  their  ally,  and  ef¬ 
fected  peace  and  alliance  between  them 
and  Perdiccas. 

Winter  setting  in,  all  Greece  was 
quiet,  except  the  western  coast,  where  a 
Corinthian  squadron  restored  the  tyrant 
of  Astacus.  At  Athens,  the  funeral  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  publicly  solemnized, 
and  Pericles  being  appointed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  their  funeral  oration,  delivered  a 
speech  which  has  been  reported  by  Thu¬ 
cydides.  As  this  and  some  other  speeches 
of  Pericles  are  the  earliest  extant  speci¬ 
mens  of  Grecian  eloquence,  so  they  may 
justly  take  their  rank  among  its  greatest 
masterpieces.  ij 

In  the  first  campaign,  the  ravage  of  j 
Attica  had  been  retaliated  with  not  less 
effect,  and  with  far  smaller  expense  and 
trouble.  But  in  the  following  year,  just 
as  the  Peloponnesians  had  commenced 
a  second  inroad,  Athens  was  visited  with 
a  scourge  more  terrible  than  they.  A 
pestilential  fever,  originating  in  rEthio- 
pia,  had  been  felt  in  Egypt  and  many 
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parts  of  Asia,  when  it  fell  on  Athens 
with  fury  before  unknown.  It  began 
with  heats  in  the  head,  and  inflammation 
in  the  eyes  ;  the  tongue  and  throat  were 
bloody,  the  breath  fetid;  then  came 
sneezing,  then  laborious  coughing ;  then 
excessive  evacuations  in  all  ways,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  violent  hiccups  and  spasms. 
The  skin  was  reddish  and  full  of  ulcers, 
but  not  outwardly  hot ;  though  the  in¬ 
ternal  fever  was  such  that  the  patient 
could  not  bear  the  lightest  covering,  and 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  wells 
for  relief.  Thirst  was  unquenchable, 
and  sleep  there  was  none,  yet  the  suffer¬ 
ers  were  less  weakened  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  fever  lasted  from 
seven  to  nine  days ;  but  many  who  sur¬ 
vived  it  perished  by  the  ulceration  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  flux  which  followed. 
The  disease  passed  from  the  head  through 
the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed  in  the 
extremities,  which  many  lost.  Some 
were  totally  deprived  of  memory,  and 
recovered,  not  knowing  their  nearest 
friends,  nor  even  themselves.  Birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  would  not  touch  the 
corpses,  or,  tasting  them,  they  perished. 

No  remedy  was  found  for  the  disease. 
Its  virulence  was  increased  by  the  uni¬ 
form  despondency  of  the  sufferers  ;  and 
they  died  neglected,  or  if  any  ministered 
to  them,  he  caught  the  infection.  Those 
only  who  had  passed  through  the  ma¬ 
lady,  could  attend  with  safety  on  the 
sick,  since  they  were  not  again  liable  to 
it  in  a  fatal  degree.  The  evil  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  city. 
Dying  men  lay  heaped  in  stifling  huts, 
or  in  the  streets,  and  about  the  foun¬ 
tains,  whither  they  thronged  to  drink. 
The  temples  were  filled  with  corpses, 
and  means  were  wanting  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead. 

The  worst  effects  of  the  calamity  were 
unbounded  licentiousness  and  desperate 
thoughtlessness.  Men  said  in  their  hearts 
“  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  revel,  for  to-mor¬ 
row  we  die  :  why  spare  health  or  fortune, 
which  we  shall  not  live  to  enjoy?”  Rich 
houses  were  made  desolate,  and  poor 
men,  suddenly  enriched,  abused  their 
wealth  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Men’s 
affections  were  blunted,  and  their  natures 
brutalized,  by  tumultuous  revelry,  when 
all  were  perishing  around  them,  and 
when  the  riches  they  squandered  were 
derived  from  the  recent  death  of  those 
who  had  been  most  dear  to  them.  No 
fear  of  God,  or  the  laws,  deterred  from 
crimes  that  promised  the  means  of  im¬ 
mediate  pleasure.  Untaught  by  their 


religion  to  look  to  the  Divinity  for  aught 
but  worldly  blessings,  they  saw  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  when  the  pestilence  was  fatal  to 
both  ;  and  the  laws  were  impotent,  since 
no  one  expected  that  he  would  live  to 
suffer  their  sentence. 

At  this  time  of  misery,  Pericles  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  policy  he  had  chosen.  He 
would  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  suffered 
the  Peloponnesians  to  ravage  Attica, 
while  their  own  country  was  wasted  yet 
more  extensively  than  before  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  was  broken :  they  made  pro¬ 
posals  of  peace,  which  were  haughtily 
refused ;  and  the  shame  of  failure  con¬ 
curred  with  previous  suffering  to  raise 
their  anger  against  Pericles,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  their  misery.  Pericles  called  an 
assembly  to  encourage  them,  and  justify 
himself.  He  re-stated  the  reasons  for 
war,  which  had  before  determined  them, 
and  which  now  had  lost  no  force ;  re¬ 
minded  them  that  he  had  warned  them 
of  all  their  present  sufferings,  except  the 
pestilence,  which  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee ;  repeated  that,  if  they 
now  gave  way,  they  must  be  subject  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  on  harder  terms  than 
if  they  had  yielded  at  first ;  and  showed 
that,  with  firmness,  they  might  still  pre¬ 
vail.  His  arguments  persuaded  them  to 
maintain  the  war,  but  their  anger  for 
their  individual  losses  did  not  subside 
till  they  had  fined  him  heavily;  yet  so 
convinced  was  the  capricious  multitude 
of  his  superior  merit,  that  they  soon  re¬ 
elected  him  general,  and  put  everything 
under  his  direction. 

In  the  autumn,  there  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  some  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  ambassadors  sent  to  Persia. 
Among  them  was  Aristeus,  who  had 
chiefly  managed  the  revolt  of  Potidsea  ; 
and  the  fear  of  further  damage  from  him 
was  a  leading  motive  in  the  cruelty  which 
followed.  The  ambassadors  were  put  to 
death  unheard,  under  the  plea  of  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  who,  since  the  war  began, 
had  massacred  the  crew  of  every  mer¬ 
chant  ship  they  met  with,  whether  of  the 
Athenians  or  their  allies,  or  even  of  neu¬ 
trals.  In  the  ensuing  winter,  Potidaea 
surrendered,  on  the  terms  that  the  gar¬ 
rison  and  people  should  be  dismissed  in 
freedom.  The  territory  was  occupied  by 
a  colony  of  Athenians. 

Pericles  died  soon  after  through  the 
pestilence ;  and  after  his  death,  Thucy¬ 
dides  observes,  his  foresight  was  made 
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manifest.  “  For  he  said  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  prevail  in  the  war,  if  they  at¬ 
tended  to  their  navy,  made  no  new  con¬ 
quests,  and  incurred  no  needless  dan¬ 
gers  :  but  they  did  just  the  contrary,  and 
besides  committed  many  other  faults, 
both  among  themselves  and  against  their 
allies,  at  the  persuasion  of  ambitious  and 
interested  men.  And  the  reason  of  the 
difference  was,  that  he  being  powerful 
by  ability,  reputation,  and  pre-eminent 
integrity,  was  not  obliged  to  humour  the 
people,  but  able  to  direct  them  ;  whereas 
those  who  followed  being  more  on  a  level 
with  each  other,  and  each  aspiring  to  be 
first,  courted  favour  by  advising  not 
what  was  best,  but  what  was  most  agree¬ 
able.  Yet  the  Athenians,  after  squan¬ 
dering  unprofitable  the  best  of  their 
strength,  and  provoking  new  and  power¬ 
ful  enemies,  were  with  difficulty  over¬ 
come  when  weakened  by  internal  strife  ; 
so  more  than  verified  was  the  assertion 
of  Pericles  that,  with  prudence,  they 
were  a  match  for  the  Peloponnesians.” 

In  two  invasions  of  Attica,  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  with  great  expense,  had 
caused  much  individual  suffering,  but 
had  failed  to  provoke  a  battle,  and  had 
little  weakened  the  adverse  state.  The 
next  summer  they  entered  not  Attica, 
but  laid  siege  to  PI  alee  a.  The  Plate  ans 
remonstrated,  urging  the  merit  of  their 
commonwealth  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
the  perpetual  protection  assured  to  them 
by  Pausanias,  in  the  name  of  Greece. 
Archidamus,  who  commanded  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  offered  neutrality ;  and  when 
they  said  they  could  not  trust  the  The¬ 
bans  for  observance  of  the  terms,  his 
answer  was,  “  Entrust  to  us  your  lands 
and  houses,  show  us  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands,  and  number  the  fruit  trees  ; 
and  sojourn  where  you  please  till  the 
war  is  over,  when  all  shall  be  restored ; 
till  then,  we  will  cultivate  the  land,  and 
provide  for  your  subsistence.”  The  Pla- 
teans  consented,  provided  the  Athenians 
were  willing  ;  but  deputies  being  sent  to 
Athens,  brought  a  requisition  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  a 
promise  of  aid.  They,  therefore,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  unable  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  Archidamus,  solemnly  protesting 
that  the  breach  of  faith  was  on  the  side 
of  Platsea,  commenced,  the  siege.  The 
mode  of  attack  was  rude  and  unskilful, 
the  garrison  active  and  vigilant ;  and 
the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
blockade.  All  useless  mouths  having 
been  sent  to  Athens,  there  were  in  the 


place  but  four  hundred  Platseans,  eighty 
Athenians,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
women,  to  make  bread. 

Meanwhile,  an  Athenian  army  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace, 
and  an  attempt  had  been  made  against  j 
the  power  of  Athens  in  Western  Greece. 
The  Ambraciots,  a  Corinthian  colony  to 
the  north  of  Acarnania,  with  the  Leuca- 
dians  and  Anactorians,  one  thousand 
Peloponnesians,  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarians,  invaded  Acarnania;  ; 
but  the  barbarians,  rashly  separating 
themselves,  were  defeated,  and  the  ex-  \ 
pedition  failed.  Of  one  hundred  ships  fi 
equipped  last  year  by  the  Peloponne-  i- 
sians,  forty-seven  being  sent  from  Co-  | 
rinth  to  co-operate  with  the  force  in  Acar¬ 
nania,  were  intercepted  by  Phormion,  t; 
who  was  stationed  with  twenty  Athenian  n 
ships  at  Naupactus.  Confident  in  his  a 
own  ability,  and  the  skill  of  his  crews,  < 
he  met  them,  and  confounded  them  with  I 
his  manoeuvres,  sunk  their  admiral,  and 
routed  them,  taking  twelve  ships.  The  ^ 
Peloponnesians  sent  out  seventy- seven  | 
ships  to  retrieve  their  defeat,  yet,  with 
these,  they  feared  to  meet  the  small 
squadron  of  Phdrmion  in  the  open  sea.  ;s 
At  length,  they  entrapped  him  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay,  where  there  was  not 
room  for  his  superior  manoeuvring.  Nine  ; 
Athenian  ships  were  taken  or  forced  >j 
aground,  some  of  which  were  recovered  I 
by  the  Messenians  on  the  shore,  dashing  ; 
into  the  water,  and  fighting  from  the 
decks:  eleven  fled  towards  Naupactus, 
pursued  by  the  Peloponnesian  advanced 
squadron  of  twenty  ships.  The  hindmost  : 
of  these  eleven  was  nearly  overtaken  by  a  ;  j 
Leucadian  trireme,  when  it  turned  round 
a  large  vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  [j 
struck  its  pursuer  on  the  side,  and  sunk  ; 
it.  The  Peloponnesians  stopped  in  con-  |  , 
fusion  and  alarm,  and  the  eleven  Athe- 
nian  ships,  advancing  in  order,  had  an 
easy  victory.  The  Athenians  took  six  ; 
ships,  and  recovered  all  which  had  been 
taken  from  them,  save  one. 

A  project  was  suggested  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  commanders,  by  which  they 
might  partly  cover  their  disgrace.  Being  ; 
told  by  the  Megarians  that  the  Athenian  i 
government,  secure  in  naval  superiority,  !; 
left  Peirseeus  little  guarded,  they  deter-  ' 
mined  to  surprise  it.  A  body  of  seamen  ri 
crossing  the  isthmus,  launched  forty  tri¬ 
remes  laid  up  in  Nissea,  and  stood  to¬ 
wards  Attica ;  but  a  contrary  wind  aris¬ 
ing,  they  feared  they  might  be  too  late 
for  surprise,  and,  instead  of  sailing  for  : 
Peirseeus,  they  landed  on  Salamis,  and 
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ravaged  it.  The  time  thus  wasted  saved 
Peirseeus.  The  alarm  in  Athens  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  at  sight  of  the  beacon  fires, 
which  announced  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  All  hurried  in  arms  to  the  port, 
the  ships  were  launched  and  manned, 
and  stood  for  Salamis ;  but  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  not  awaiting  them,  returned 
to  Miseea  with  much  booty,  some  pri¬ 
soners,  and  three  empty  triremes,  not 
without  fear  that  their  leaky  vessels 
might  founder  on  the  way.  Hencefor¬ 
ward,  the  Athenians  kept  better  guard 
in  their  harbour.  The  Peloponnesian 
fleet  having  dispersed,  the  winter  was 
spent  by  Phormion  in  strengthening  the 
Athenian  interest  in  Acarnania,  by  con¬ 
firming  the  power  of  the  friendly  party  in 
the  towns,  and  banishing  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  men. 

Perdiccas  of  Macedonia  had  again 
changed  sides,  and  Sitalces  attacked 
him,  at  once  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
with  Athens,  and  to  punish  a  breach  of 
faith  to  himself.  The  Thracians  were  a 
barbarous,  but  bold  and  hardy  race  ; 
and  however  inferior  in  discipline  and 
skill,  their  numerical  superiority  was 
such  that  the  Macedonians  could  not 
keep  the  field.  Sitalces  overran  and 
Wasted  Macedonia  and  Chalcidice  ;  but 
his  army  suffered  through  hunger  and 
wintry  weather,  and  he  retired  without 
making  any  permanent  conquest. 

The  next  summer  Attica  was  again 
invaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;  and 
soon  after  all  Lesbos  but  Methymne  re¬ 
volted  from  Athens.  The  island  was  di¬ 
vided  into  six  republics,  of  which  Mity- 
lene  and  Methymne  were  far  the  most 
powerful.  Methymne  was  zealous  for 
democracy  and  Athens  ;  but  in  Mitylene 
the  oligarchical  party  was  strong ;  and 
this,  with  the  hope  of  undisputed  rule  in 
the  island,  and  the  fear  that  they  might 
be  like  others  deprived  of  their  fleet  and 
reduced  to  subjection,  disposed  the  Mi- 
tylenseans  to  revolt.  They  increased 
their  navy,  strengthened  their  defences, 
and  laid  in  stores  for  a  siege :  they  had 
already  influence  in  the  smaller  states, 
and  they  now  improved  it  to  a  strict 
union.  But  before  their  preparations 
were  completed,  the  Athenians  being 
informed  by  the  Methynmseans,  and 
some  of  the  democratical  Mityleneeans, 
commanded  them  to  desist :  and  their 
refusal  brought  an  Athenian  squadron, 
of  40  triremes.  The  Mitylenseans  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  time  by  negotiation : 
but  the  only  terms  of  pardon  now  were 
the  surrender  of  their  navy,  and  the  de¬ 


molition  of  their  walls.  All  Lesbos  de¬ 
clared  for  Mitylene,  except  the  Methym- 
nseans,  who  joined  the  Athenians  with 
their  wrhole  force.  After  an  indecisive 
engagement  in  the  field,  the  Mitylenseans 
retired  within  their  walls,  and  the  siege 
was  formed. 

Ambassadors  from  Mitylene,  arriving 
at  Sparta,  were  sent  to  sound  the  allies 
at  the  Olympian  meeting.  At  a  confe¬ 
rence  held  after  the  solemnities,  it  was 
resolved  to  aid  them  by  again  invading 
Attica :  and  the  fleet  which  lay  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf  was  carried  across  the 
isthmus,  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
force.  Dispersed  in  the  Grecian  seas 
as  was  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  it  was 
thought  they  could  not  meet  the  attack 
but  by  withdrawing  the  squadron  from 
Lesbos  ;  but  they  launched  100  triremes 
which  lay  ready  in  Peirseeus,  displayed 
their  force  before  the  astonished  enemies, 
wrho  ventured  not  to  quit  their  ports, 
and  made  descents  where  they  would  on 
Peloponnesus.  The  Peloponnesians 
were  busy  with  their  harvest,  and  weary 
with  fruitless  inroads  ;  and  intelligence 
coming  that  an  Attic  squadron  was  ra¬ 
vaging  Laconia,  the  invasion  was  given 
up,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  went  home. 

The  armament  in  Lesbos  being  so  in¬ 
adequate  to  its  purpose  that  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  kept  the  field,  Paches  was  sent 
with  1000  heavy-armed  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  his  arrival  again  confined 
them  to  their  walls.  The  Athenian 
treasuiy  was  exhausted  with  the  wrar, 
and  a  contribution  was  now  first  collec¬ 
ted  from  the  citizens,  apparently  as  a 
free  gift.  At  the  same  time  ships  were 
sent  to  levy  money  from  the  allies. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  fifth  of 
the  war,  the  Peloponnesians  ravaged 
Attica  more  destructively  than  in  any 
invasion  but  the  second,  and  sent  Alci- 
das  with  42  ships  to  Mitylene.  In  the 
winter,  Salsethus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  had 
brought  assurance  of  such  an  aid  ;  but 
as  the  year  advanced,  even  he  began  to 
despair  of  it.  Lie  thought  that  by  giving 
the  armour  of  the  phalanx  to  thelower 
people,  who,  as  in  most  oligarchical 
states,  were  only  allowed  to  act  as  light¬ 
armed,  the  Mitylenseans,  instead  of  starv¬ 
ing  in  their  walls,  might  keep  the  field. 
The  thing  was  done — but  the  people,  no 
longer  awed  by  the  monopoly  of  arms 
and  discipline  in  the  privileged  class, 
claimed  a  part  in  the  government,  de¬ 
manded  a  public  and  equal  distribution 
of  food,  and  threatened,  if  refused,  to 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  besiegers, 
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The  leaders  being  alarmed  capitulated 
for  all  on  these  hard  terms  : — That  the 
Mitylenseans  should  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people — that  the  Athenian  army  should 
immediately  be  admitted  into  the  city — 
and  that  none  should  be  put  into  bonds, 
enslaved,  or  killed,  till  the  will  of  the 
people  was  known. 

When  Alcidas  heard  that  Mitylene 
was  taken,  some  advised  him  to  attempt 
its  recovery,  by  surprising  the  Athenians 
while  ignorant  of  his  arrival ;  others  to 
seize  some  city  in  Ionia,  and  issuing 
thence  to  win  that  country  from  Athens . 
But  Alcidas  was  only  anxious  for  a  safe 
return.  Instead  of  going  on  to  Lesbos, 
he  coasted  in  the  opposite  direction,  tak¬ 
ing  many  merchant  vessels,  which  fear¬ 
lessly  approached,  the  crews  supposing 
that  any  ships  of  war  in  those  seas  must 
be  Athenian.  All  the  prisoners  he  mas¬ 
sacred,  according  to  the  savage  practice 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  till,  at  the  remonstrance  of 
some  Samians,  he  changed  his  conduct. 
But  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  Lesbos  had  heard  of  him,  he  sail¬ 
ed  directly  for  Peloponnesus.  The  alarm 
of  his  presence  had  been  great  in  Ionia, 
as  the  towns  were  kept  unfortified  lest 
they  should  assert  independence.  Paches 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  him,  and 
returned  to  Mitylene,  whence  he  sent  to 
Athens  the  chief  promoters  of  the  revolt. 

The  Athenians  were  highly  enraged 
against  the  Mitylen Beans,  both  because 
they  had  revolted,  being  exempt  from 
the  galling  yoke  imposed  on  most  of 
the  allies,  and  because  they  had  first 
brought  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  In  their  first  fury  they 
voted  death  to  all  the  grown  up  citizens, 
and  slavery  to  the  women  and  children. 
On  the  morrow,  the  people  seeming  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  vote,  at  the  instance 
of  some  friends  to  the  intended  victims, 
a  second  assembly  was  called.  The 
chief  supporter  of  the  vote  was  Cleon,  a 
profligate  demagogue,  with  little  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  a  coarse  but 
ready  speaker,  and  skilful  in  flattering 
the  worst  passions  of  the  populace.  He 
dwelt  on  the  mischiefs  of  lightly  chang¬ 
ing  purpose,  and  the  necessity  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  example  to  check  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
volt  already  prevalent  in  the  subjects  of 
Athens  ;  and  laboured  to  inflame  the 
people  by  setting  forth  the  privileges 
which  the  Lesbians  had  enjoyed.  His 
opponents  argued  that  no  severity  of 
punishment  could  prevent  revolt  when 


inclination  and  opportunity  concurred ; 
that  jrevolters  shut  out  from  pardon 
would  be  the  more  obstinate ;  that  it 
was  unjust  to  visit  the  fault  of  the  ruling  j 
few  on  the  people,  who,  when  arms 
were  given  them,  had  compelled  sub¬ 
mission  ;  and  that  such  an  act  would 
destroy  the  good  will  of  the  common- 
alty,  in  every  state  the  main  prop  of  the 
Athenian  interest.  The  friends  of  mercy  | 
prevailed,  and  a  trireme  being  sent  with 
a  countermand,  arrived  just  as  Paches 
had  read  the  first  order  and  was  about 
to  execute  it.  The  men  whom  Paches  1 
had  sent  were  put  to  death,  in  number  ti 
near  1000.  The  walls  of  Mitylene  were  | 
razed,  the  ships  of  war  given  up  ;  and  j 
the  lands  of  all  the  Lesbians  except  the 
Methymnseans,  being  divided  into  lots,  , 
were  assigned  to  Athenians,  but  were 
occupied  by  the  Lesbians,  paying  each 
a  yearly  quit-rent  to  the  lot  holders. 

In  the  preceding  year  provisions  had 
begun  to  fail  the  PI  at  mans  ;  and  seeing 
that  Athens  would  not  venture  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  besieging  army  backed  by 
all  Boeotia,  they  planned  an  escape. 
Full  half  were  discouraged,  but  by  the 
rest  the  plan  was  gallantly  executed  as 
it  had  been  ably  conceived,  and  passing 
the  lines  by  night  with  the  loss  but  of 
one  man,  they  came  safe  to  Athens.  In 
spite  of  the  relief  thus  given,  the  re¬ 
maining  garrison  were  now  brought  so 
low  by  famine  that  they  could  not 
defend  the  walls.  The  Lacedsemonian 
general  had  been  ordered  to  win  the 
place  by  capitulation,  if  possible,  that 
so  Platrna  might  be  retained,  though  all 
conquests  made  by  force  should,  at  the 
peace,  be  mutually  restored.  He  there¬ 
fore  sent  a  herald  to  propose  to  the 
PI  atm  an  s,  that  they  should  surrender 
their  city  and  submit  to  the  justice  of 
Lacedaemon,  so  that  the  guilty  should 
be  punished  on  trial,  but  none  other¬ 
wise.  The  Platmans  consented,  and 
commissioners  were  sent  from  Lacedae¬ 
mon  to  try  them ;  who  without  stating 
any  accusation,  asked  each  whether  in 
the  war  he  had  done  any  good  to  the 
Lacedemonians  or  their  allies.  The 
Platseans  requested  to  answer  more  at  1 
length :  they  stated  the  ancient  merits  'j 
of  their  city,  the  ties  of  necessity  and 
gratitude  which  bound  it  to  Athens,  the 
treacherous  attack  of  the  Thebans  which 
forced  it  into  war.  The  Thebans  re¬ 
plied,  asserting  that  the  Plataeans  had 
wrongfully  deserted  Boeotia  for  Athens  ; 
they  justified  their  late  interference  as 
a  friendly  act  invited  by  the  best  of  the 
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Platseans ;  and  complained  of  the  faith¬ 
less  massacre  of  their  prisoners.  As  if 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  fate  of  the 
Plateeans  had  been  predetermined,  the 
judges,  without  weighing  the  arguments, 
merely  repeated  their  question.  None 
could  say  yes,  and  all  were  led  to  death. 
Thus  perished  200  Plataeans  and  25 
Athenians,  by  an  act  which,  though  less 
extensively  bloody  than  others  in  this 
same  war,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
any  history  for  deliberate  baseness  and 
impudent  mockery  of  justice.  The 
women  were  made  slaves,  and  the  town 
demolished  by  the  Thebans. 

Meanwhile  attention  was  called  by 
the  troubles  of  Corcyra.  Many  noble 
Corcyreeans,  prisoners  in  Corinth,  had 
been  won  by  kind  treatment,  and  set 
free  under  a  secret  engagement  to  re¬ 
concile  their  country  with  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  Through  their  intrigues  the 
assembly  voted  that  the  Corcyreeans,  re¬ 
taining  the  alliance  with  Athens,  would 
yet  remain  at  peace  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians.  They  went  on  to  prosecute 
Peithias,  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party,  as  enslaving  Corcyra  to  the 
Athenians  ;  but  he  being  acquitted,  and 
retaliating  on  his  accusers  with  an  im¬ 
probable  charge  of  sacrilege,  the  five 
richest  were  condemned  to  a  ruinous 
fine  ;  and  hearing  that  the  influence  of 
Peithias  withheld  all  mitigation,  and 
that  he  was  persuading  the  people  to  an 
alliance,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive, 
with  Athens,  the  party  suddenly  collect¬ 
ed,  and  entering  the  council-hall  with  dag¬ 
gers,  killed  Peithias,  and  about  sixty  of 
his  friends.  Then  assembling  the  people, 
they  declared  that  what  had  been  done 
was  the  only  method  of  preserving  free¬ 
dom  to  Corcyra,  and,  under  the  terror 
of  the  recent  massacre,  obtained  a  vote 
of  neutrality  in  the  war.  Ambassadors 
being  sent  to  make  their  apology  in 
Athens,  were  there  arrested  as  rebels. 

To  confirm  their  insecure  ascendency, 
the  oligarchical  Corcyreeans  attacked 
their  opponents.  Both  offered  freedom 
to  any  slaves  who  would  join  them,  but 
most  took  part  with  the  people,  who, 
strong  in  numbers  and  position,  and  in 
zeal  so  vehement  that  the  very  women 
were  active  in  the  fray,  on  the  third  day 
prevailed  so  far,  that  their  opponents 
could  only  cover  their  retreat  by  firing 
the  quarter  of  the  town  where  they 
dwelt.  The  next  day  the  nobles  were 
saved  from  massacre  by  the  coming  of 
Nieostratus,  the  Athenian  commander 
in  Naupactus,  yyho  mediated  an  agree¬ 


ment,  on  the  terms  that  ten  only  who 
were  named  should  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  rest  should  live  as  citizens  under 
a  democracy.  Even  the  ten  excepted 
were  suffered  to  escape,  and  all  seemed 
quieted  without  further  bloodshed,  when, 
as  Nieostratus  was  departing,  the  popu¬ 
lar  leaders  requested  him  to  leave,  for 
greater  security,  five  of  his  twelve  tri¬ 
remes,  taking  instead  as  many  Corcy- 
rsean.  He  consented,  and  they  named 
their  enemies  to  go  in  the  vessels  ;  but 
these  refused,  fearing,  in  spite  of  the  as¬ 
surances  of  Nieostratus,  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  Athens.  Their  obstinate  mis¬ 
trust  raised  suspicion  in  the  people,  who 
rose  and  searched  their  houses  for  arms  ; 
and,  alarmed  at  this,  four  hundred  of 
the  nobles  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Juno. 

Four  or  five  days  after  came  a  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  fleet  of  fifty-three  ships,  un¬ 
der  Alcidas.  The  Corcyrseans  put  forth 
sixty  triremes,  two  of  which  deserted, 
and  in  some  the  crew  went  to  blows 
among  themselves.  The  Peloponnesians 
seeing  their  confusion,  sent  twenty  ships 
against  the  Corcyrseans,  and  opposed 
with  all  the  rest  the  Attic  twelve.  Ni- 
costratus  nevertheless  had  sunk  one  ship, 
and  was  acting  with  advantage  against 
the  rest,  when  the  other  twenty  came  to 
aid  them  ;  and  he  then  retreated  in 
order,  covering  the  flight  of  the  Corcy- 
rseans,  who  had  lost  thirteen  triremes. 
The  Corcyrsean  people,  now  in  fear  lest 
the  enemy  should  attack  the  city,  endea¬ 
voured  to  accommodate  matters  with 
their  party  opponents,  and  prevailed  on 
some  to  serve  in  the  fleet ;  but  Alcidas 
wasted  his  time  in  indecisive  measures, 
till  finding  that  an  Athenian  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  was  approaching,  he  hastily 
departed. 

The  democratical  Corcyreeans  now 
prepared  a  horrid  revenge  for  their  ter¬ 
rors.  The  ships  were  ordered  to  sail 
round  from  one  harbour  to  the  other, 
and  in  the  voyage  all  who  were  in  them, 
of  the  oligarchical  party,  were  thrown 
overboard  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  mas¬ 
sacre  was  commenced  in  the  city.  The 
case  of  the  suppliants  of  Juno  gave 
more  difficulty ;  treachery  and  cruelty 
cost  but  little,  but  to  violate  a  temple 
was  a  serious  thing.  About  fifty  were 
persuaded  to  come  out  and  stand  a  trial. 
All  these  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
their  fate  completed  the  despair  of  those 
who  had  remained.  Some  stabbed 
themselves,  some  hung  themselves  on 
the  trees ;  others  mutually  killed  each 
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other;  all  perished  in  the  temple.  Un¬ 
like  Nicostratus,  Eurymedon,  the  new 
Athenian  admiral,  lay  a  quiet  spectator 
in  the  harbour,  while  the  C or cyr seans, 
for  seven  days,  were  hunting  out  and 
murdering  all  whom  they  held  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Under  colour  of  treason  to  the 
democracy,  many  were  slain  by  their 
private  enemies,  and  many  debtors 
wiped  out  their  score  with  the  blood  of 
their  creditors.  In  the  words  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  whatever  is  wont  to  happen  in 
such  cases  took  place,  and  yet  more. 
About  five  hundred  of  the  persecuted 
party  escaped  to  the  continent,  and  after 
the  departure  of  Eurymedon,  seizing  the 
forts  there  belonging  to  Corcyra,  kept 
up  a  predatory  war  so  successfully  as  to 
cause  a  famine  in  the  city.  Afterwards, 
with  a  few  auxiliaries,  they  passed  into 
the  island,  burning  their  vessels  that  their 
only  hope  might  be  in  victory.  They 
fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Istone, 
and  thence  commanded  the  country. 

The  pestilence  in  Athens,  after  raging 
two  years  unabated,  had  slackened  for 
a  while  ;  but  this  winter  it  renewed  its 
fury,  and  continued  it  for  another  year. 
In  its  whole  course  it  cost  Athens  no 
less  than  4400  heavy- armed  soldiers, 
and  300  horsemen,  and  of  the  remaining 
multitude  a  number  not  to  be  reckoned. 

In  the  next  summer  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  preparing  to  invade  Attica,  were 
deterred  by  earthquakes,  an  ill  omen 
according  to  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
Various  actions  took  place  with  no 
decisive  result.  In  the  west  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  son  of  Aicisthenes,  com¬ 
manding  thirty  Athenian  ships,  was  joined 
by  the  Acarnanians  and  other  allies,  and 
marched  against  Leucas.  Pie  ravaged 
the,' territory  unopposed,  and  the  Acar¬ 
nanians  wished  him  to  wrall  in  the  town, 
thinking  that  when  that  was  done  they 
could  reduce  it  by  blockade,  and  be  de¬ 
livered  from  a  neighbour  always  hostile. 
The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  urged 
him  to  attack  their  constant  enemies  the 
PEtolians,  whose  reduction  would  make 
easy  the  extension  of  Athenian  influ¬ 
ence  through  all  western  Greece.  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  led  to  adopt  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Messenians  both  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  due  to  their  zealous  service,  and  by 
the  hope  that  the  conquest  of  PEtolia 
would  open  away  into  Phocis,  by  which 
the  force  of  the  western  allies  might  be 
brought  against  Boeotia.  The  Acarna¬ 
nians  left  the  army  in  disgust,  but  with 
the  rest  he  pursued  his  project. 

The  PEtolians  were  a  rude  but  nume¬ 


rous  and  warlike  tribe,  dispersed  in  un¬ 
walled  villages,  and  too  poor  to  use  the 
arms  or  cultivate  the  discipline  of  the 
phalanx,  but  formidable  in  their  own 
rugged  country  from  their  skill  in  han¬ 
dling  the  dart,  and  activity  in  skirmish¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
neighbours  of  the  PEtolians,  and  trained 
in  a  like  mode  of  fighting,  being  allied 
with  Athens,  were  appointed  to  meet  the 
army  of  Demosthenes  ;  but  they  did  not 
arrive  in  time,  and  by  their  failure,  and 
the  defection  of  the  A-carnanians,  whose 
light- armed  troops  were  numerous  and 
excellent,  his  men  were  fewy  and  almost 
entirely  heavy-armed.  He  advanced, 
meeting  nothing  that  could  stop  his 
march ;  but  the  PEtolians  had  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  heights,  and  gave  great 
annoyance,  running  down  and  throwing 
their  darts,  retiring  when  the  enemy 
advanced,  pursuing  when  he  retired,  and 
having  in  both,  with  their  light  armour, 
certain  advantage.  The  few  Athenian 
bowmen  kept  them  off  awdrile,  till,  weary 
with  long  exertion,  their  arrows  nearly 
spent,  and  their  commander  ;slain,  thej/- 
took  to  flight.  The  heavy- armed,  left  a 
prey  to  enemies  whom  they  could  not 
reach,  were  broken,  and  fled.  Incum¬ 
bered  with  their  armour,  and  pursued 
by  active  men,  numbers  vrere  killed. 
Their  guide  fell  early.  Many  strayed 
into  impassable  ravines,  and  a  large 
body  entering  a  wood,  the  PEtolians  fired 
it,  and  all  were  destroyed.  Of  300  Athe¬ 
nians,  heavy-armed,  120  were  slain,  the 
prime  of  all  the  Athenian  youth  who 
fell  in  the  war.  Of  the  allies  a  large 
proportion  perished.  The  fleet  sailed 
home,  but  Demosthenes  remained  at 
Naupactus,  fearing  to  meet  the  people. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  PEtolians  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  N aupactus,  and  3000  heavy¬ 
armed  of  the  allies  were  sent  against  it, 
under  Eurylochus,  a  Spartan.  The 
Ozolian  Locrians  were  easily  brought  to 
submission,  and  through  them  the  army 
passed  into  the  territory  of  Naupactus. 
The  town  was  in  danger,  being  large,  and 
the  defenders  few ;  but  Demosthenes 
had  gone  to  the  Acarnanians,  and 
though  ill  received  at  first  on  account  of 
Leucas,  had  prevailed  on  them  to  send 
1000  heavy-armed,  whose  entrance  saved 
the  place.  Eurylochus  retiring  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Ambraciots  to  assist  them 
in  conquering  the  Amphilochian  Argos, 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  reduction  of 
Acarnania :  and  till  the  time  came,  he 
quartered  his  army  in  PEtolia, 
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Late  in  autumn  3000  heavy  armed 
Ambraciots  entering  the  Argian  terri¬ 
tory  seized  the  hill  fort  of  Olpse.  The 
Acarnanians,  feeling  that  their  own  citi¬ 
zens  wanted  large  political  and  military 
experience,  offered  Demosthenes  the 
chief  command,  in  spite  of  their  late  de¬ 
feat,  and  their  variance  with  him.  Eury- 
lochus  having  joined  the  Ambraciots, 
the  combined  army  was  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  ;  but  an  ambush  ably  planned  by 
Demosthenes  gave  him  the  victory.  Two 
of  the  three  Spartan  generals  being  slain, 
Menedaeus  the  third,  unprovided  for  a 
siege,  and  without  a  way  of  escape,  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  next  day  to  treat ;  but  all 
he  could  obtain  was,  that  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  might  depart  with  speed  and 
secrecy,  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate. 
By  this  Demosthenes  and  the  Acarna¬ 
nians  hoped  to  have  the  Ambraciots  at 
their  mercy,  and  to  make  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  odious  for  selfishness  and  treach¬ 
ery.  The  Peloponnesians  went  out  in 
small  parties  as  for  herbs  and  firewood ; 
but  when  they  were  at  a  distance  the 
others  followed  in  alarm.  Both  were  at 
first  pursued  by  the  Acarnanians,  some 
of  whom,  when  the  generals  interfered, 
were  on  the  point  of  killing  them,  think¬ 
ing  the  public  betrayed.  When  the 
matter  was  explained,  they  let  pass  the 
Peloponnesians,  but  killed  the  Ambra¬ 
ciots.  About  200  were  slain,  the  rest 
escaped.  The  Ambracian  people  learning 
that  their  troops  held  Olpae,  had  followed 
with  their  whole  remaining  strength. 
Demosthenes  surprised  their  camp  at 
day  break,  and  but  few  returned  to 
Ambracia. 

Could  Demosthenes  have  led  the  allies 
at  once  against  Ambracia,  it  must  have 
fallen:  but  they  well  knew  that  were 
there  no  western  city  connected  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  their  friendship  would 
cease  to  be  necessary  to  Athens,  and 
they  would  be  oppressed.  Demosthenes 
now  returned  with  confidence  to  Athens. 
After  his  departure  the  Acarnanians 
made  peace  and  alliance  with  Ambracia 
for  a  hundred  years,  on  the  terms  that 
neither  the  Ambraciots  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  act  offensively  against  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  nor  the  Acarnanians  against 
the  Athenians  ;  the  Ambraciots  should 
give  up  whatever  they  had  taken  from  the 
Amphilochians,  and  should  not  assist  the 
Anactorians,  who  were  hostile  to  Acar- 
nania.  This  moderation  established  to 
the  Acarnanians  for  a  long  time  a  degree 
of  quiet  unusual  in  Greece,  and  contri¬ 


buted  to  the  character  of  benevolence 
and  uprightness  whichlong  distinguished 
them. 

The  greatest  cities  of  Sicily  were 
Dorian,  and  allied  with  Lacedaemon. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  this  wrar,  the  Ionian 
states,  attacked  by  Syracuse  and  the 
Dorian  league,  had  besought  aid  of 
Athens.  The  request  was  recommended 
by  kindred  and  old  alliance,  and  by  the 
wish  to  employ  the  Sicilian  Dorians  at 
home,  that  they  might  not  send  supplies 
to  Peloponnesus.  Twenty  ships  were 
dispatched,  which  at  first  commanded 
the  ’sea  ;  but  the  Athenians  hearing  that 
Syracuse  was  raising  a  navy,  sent  forty 
more  in  the  seventh  spring.  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  the  commanders,  were 
directed  on  the  way  to  succour  Corcyra 
against  the  exiles,  to  whose  aid  a  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  fleet  was  known  to  be  going ; 
and  Demosthenes,  embarking  without 
any  regular  command,  was  authorized 
by  the  people  to  employ  the  fleet  as  he 
might  think  best,  as  it  coasted  Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

Demosthenes  required  the  generals 
to  land  at  Pylos*  in  Messenia;  but 
hearing  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  at  Corcyra,  they  refused.  A  storm 
forced  them  into  that  port,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  bid  them  fortify  the  place,  for 
this  was  the  end  of  his  commission. 
The  harbour  was  excellent,  though  like 
all  the  neighbouring  country  it  had  been 
deserted  since  its  conquest  by  Lace¬ 
daemon  ;  and  Demosthenes  wished  to 
garrison  it  with  Messenians  from  Nau- 
pactus,  who  would  zealously  maintain  it 
as  by  right  their  own,  and  whose  Doric 
speech  gave  great  advantage  for  in¬ 
cursions  into  Laconia.  The  generals 
ridiculed  the  project,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  soldiers ;  but  vainly,  till,  foul  weather 
continuing,  for  amusement  they  took  to 
building  the  fort.  They  had  no  tools, 
but  they  picked  up  stones  and  laid  them 
together,  using  clay  for  mortar,  which, 
for  want  of  better  means,  they  carried 
on  their  backs,  stooping  forward,  and 
clasping  their  hands  behind  them.  Much 
of  the  fort  was  strong  by  nature,  and  in 
six  days  they  rudely  walled  the  rest.  The 
generals  now  proceeding  left  five  tri¬ 
remes  with  Demosthenes. 

The  news  was  heard  at  first  with 
scorn  in  Lacedaemon  ;  but  the  army, 
which  had  invaded  Attica,  hastened 


*  Pylos.  The  modern  Navarino,  a  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  equally  remarkable  in  ancient  and  in  very  recent 
history. 
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home  in  alarm,  having  been  but  fifteen 
days  in  the  enemy’s  country.  On  its 
return  a  force  was  sent  against  Pylos, 
the  fleet  was  called  from  Corcyra,  and 
Demosthenes  was  blockaded  by  land 
and  sea,  having  just  time  to  send  to 
Eurymedon.  The  fort  was  attacked  on 
both  sides,  but  towards  the  land  the 
ground  was  strong,  and,  on  the  side  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  by  skilfully  using  the 
difficulties  of  the  shore,  he  was  enabled 
with  his  handful  of  men  to  prevent 
a  landing.  On  the  third  day  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet  came  in  sight.  The  har¬ 
bour  was  shut  in  by  the  woody 
island  Sphacteria,  which  left  a  narrow 
entrance  on  each  side.  In  this  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  placed  a  body  of 
troops,  proposing  to  block  up  both  the 
inlets,  and  post  troops  in  every  spot 
where  the  Athenians  could  land.  After¬ 
wards  they  resolved  to  engage  in  the 
harbour,  favoured  by  the  narrow  space 
and  the  surrounding  army.  But  on  the 
fourth  day,  while  they  were  getting  out 
their  ships,  the  Athenians  entering  at 
both  the  mouths,  attacked  those  under 
way,  took  five,  and  chased  the  rest  to 
the  shore.  The  Lacedaemonians  dashed 
into  the  water,  and,  after  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  the  Athenians  drew  off  with  only 
the  five  first  taken.  Eurymedon  now 
became  master  of  the  sea  ;  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  strait,  kept  strict  watch  on 
those  in  the  island,  being  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Lacedaemonians  with  their 
attendant  Helots. 

Alarm  rose  high  in  Lacedaemon ;  for  an 
extraordinary  value  was  there  attached  to 
every  citizen  of  pure  Spartan  blood,  and 
among  the  destined  prisoners  were  men 
from  most  of  the  chief  families.  Rescue 
seeming  impossible,  it  was  determined 
to  treat  for  peace :  and  a  truce  was 
made  on  these  terms  ;  that  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  should  give  in  pledge  to  the 
Athenians  the  ships  which  had  fought  in 
the  late  action,  and  all  ships  of  war 
lying  in  any  Laconian  port ;  that  a 
stated  measure  of  food  should  be  sent 
in  daily  for  each  man  on  the  island ; 
that  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  Athens,  and  on  their  return 
the  truce  should  end  and  the  ships  be 
restored;  and  that  if  any  article  were 
broken,  the  treaty  should  be  void.  The 
ambassadors  went,  expecting  that  the 
Athenians,  who  had  asked  peace,  and 
been  refused,  would  gladly  embrace  it 
when  offered.  But  the  Athenians  were 
now  not  more  disposed  to  moderation 


than  their  enemies  had  been  before.  The 
all-powerful  Cleon  persuaded  them  to 
require  Nissea,  Pegae,  Troezen,  Achaia  ; 
and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 

On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
the  Lacedaemonians  re- demanded  their 
ships.  The  Athenians  withheld  them, 
alleging  some  small  breaches  of  the 
truce,  which  might,  perhaps,  on  the 
strict  letter  of  the  convention,  bear  out 
the  denial,  but  which  could  not  justify 
it  to  an  honourable  mind,  considering 
how  much  had  been  trusted  to  their 
good  faith.  Hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  blockade  was  tedious  and  expensive ; 
it  lasted  into  autumn,  and  the  people 
began  to  fear  its  failure,  and  repent 
the  rejection  of  peace.  Cleon’s  credit 
was  in  danger.  At  first  he  imputed 
falsehood  to  the  messengers  ;  but  when 
appointed  himself  to  go  to  Pylos  and 
examine,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  board  of  generals,  saying,  that 
if  they  were  men,  they  would  quickly 
capture  those  in  the  island,  and  that  if 
he  held  their  office  he  would  do  so. 

The  leading  person  of  the  board  of 
generals  was  Nicias,  the  son  of  Nice- 
ratus,  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  in 
whom  a  generous  temper,  popular  man¬ 
ners,  and  considerable  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  talent,  were  marred  by  unreasonable 
diffidence  and  excessive  dread  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  professed  himself  willing 
to  resign  the  business  to  Cleon ;  who 
accepted  it,  thinking  the  offer  a  feint,  but, 
when  he  found  it  sincere,  endeavoured 
to  retract.  The  light-minded  multitude 
were  amused  with  his  embarrassment, 
and  thought  the  jest  too  good  to  be  lost, 
though  the  public  service  should  suffer. 
The  more  he  declined  it,  the  more  they 
pressed  it  on  him  ;  and  when,  seeing  no 
escape,  he  began  to  boast  that  in  twenty 
days  he  would  bring  the  prisoners,  they 
laughed  at  his  presumption,  but  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  on.  The  wiser  were 
comforted  by  the  hope  they  would  either 
gain  the  object  desired,  or  failing  of  that, 
would  be  rid  of  Cleon.  But  Cleon  had 
heard  that  Demosthenes  was  preparing 
an  attack,  and  prudently  left  to  him  the 
conduct  of  it,  though  he  was  ready  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  landed  on  the  island  with 
Demosthenes,  who  by  the  skilful  use  of 
his  numerous  light-armed  troops,  soon 
reduced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  distress. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  who  fled  at  their 
approach,  but  turned  on  them  when  they 
desisted  from  pursuit ;  plied  with  mis- 
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siles  from  the  right  when  they  charged 
upon  the  left,  and  from  the  left  as  soon 
as  they  fronted  the  other  way ;  worn  out 
with  labour,  stunned  with  noise,  and 
half  suffocated  with  dust,  after  many 
had  fallen,  the  remnant  made  their  way 
to  a  fort  at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
Their  rear  and  flanks  were  here  pro¬ 
tected,  so  that  they  could  better  with¬ 
stand  the  enemy  in  front.  But  a  body 
of  archers  and  dartmen  being  silently 
led  to  occupy  a  height  which  commanded 
their  rear,  they  were  again  surrounded, 
and  exposed  to  sure  destruction.  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cleon  now  stopped  the 
attack,  and  summoned  them  to  surren¬ 
der.  They  asked  leave  to  communicate 
with  their  countrymen  on  shore,  and 
several  messages  passed,  by  the  last  of 
which  they  were  permitted  to  consult 
for  themselves,  only  doing  nothing  dis¬ 
graceful.  On  this  warrant  they  surren¬ 
dered  ;  and  they  were  brought  to  Athens 
within  twenty  days,  as  Cleon  had  pro¬ 
mised.  This  result  surprized  the  Greeks, 
who  had  thought  that  nothing  could 
bring  Lacedaemonians  to  surrender.  A 
vote  was  passed  by  the  Athenian  people 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  kept  in 
bonds  till  peace  were  made,  and  if 
Attica  were  again  invaded,  should  be 
put  to  death.  In  number  they  wrere  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  Spartans. 
The  original  number  of  heavy-armed 
on  the  island  had  been  four  hundred 
and  twenty,  but  the  rest  had  fallen  in 
the  engagement.  A  Messenian  garri¬ 
son  was  placed  in  Pylos,  which  much 
annoyed  the  Lacedaemonians,  unused 
to  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.  The 
Helots,  who  were  mostly  Messenian 
by  blood,  deserted  in  great  numbers ; 
and  their  late  masters,  suffering  by  their 
active  enmity,  and  yet  more  by  the  loss 
of  their  services,  fearing  the  increase  of 
these  evils,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
revival  of  the  Messenians  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  inveterately  hostile  power, 
were  earnest  for  peace.  Their  over¬ 
tures,  however,  were  repulsed  by  the 
Athenians,  too  much  elated  to  grant 
any  moderate  terms. 

The  same  summer  Nicias,  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  gained  some 
successes  against  the  Corinthians,  but 
effected  nothing  decisive.  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles  making  Corcyra  in  their 
way  from  Pylos  to  Sicily,  reduced  the 
exiles  on  Istone  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Till  they  could,  be  sent  to  Athens,  they 


were  placed  on  an  island,  under  condi¬ 
tion  that,  if  any  attempted  to  escape,  the 
capitulation  should  be  forfeit  for  all.  The 
democratical  leaders,  fearing  that  their 
lives  might  be  spared  by  the  Athenians, 
now  devised  a  plot  of  horrible  treachery 
and  cruelty.  Persons  were  suborned  to 
persuade  the  exiles  that  the  Athenian 
generals  would  deliver  them  to  the  Cor- 
cyrsean  people,  and  to  offer  them  a 
vessel  for  their  escape.  Some  attempted 
flight,  and  were  taken  in  the  ship ;  the 
terms  were  now  broken,  and  all  were 
given  up  to  the  people.  The  prisoners 
were  placed  in  a  large  building;  and 
they  were  led  out  thence  in  bonds  by 
twenties,  between  two  lines  of  citizens 
in  arms,  who  struck  and  stabbed  them,  ’ 
each  selecting  his  particular  enemies, 
while  men  with  whips  drove  on  any  who 
hesitated  to  proceed.  Sixty  had  been 
thus  killed,  when  the  rest  found  what 
was  passing.  Calling  then  aloud  to 
the  Athenians  to  put  them  to  death  if 
such  were  their  will,  they  declared  they 
would  neither  go  out  nor  suffer  any  to 
come  in.  The  people,  not  attempting 
to  force  a  free  passage  through  the 
doors,  untiled  the  roof  and  showered 
missiles  on  them.  Defence  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  they  resolved  to  end  their  suf¬ 
fering.  Some  stabbed  themselves  with 
the  arrows  which  had  been  shot  at  them, 
others  strangled  themselves,  but  in  a  day 
and  night  all  perished.  The  corpses 
heaped  on  waggons  were  borne  from 
the  city  and  cast  out  unburied,  in 
defiance  of  Grecian  religion,  which  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rite  of  burial  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  sanctity  and  importance.  Eury¬ 
medon  having  witnessed  the  completion 
of  the  tragedy,  and  sailed  on  to  Sicily. 

Next  year  the  Athenians  under  Nicias 
conquered  Cythera,  an  island  on  the 
Laconian  coast,  and  allowing  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  retain  their  possessions  under 
a  tribute  of  four  talents,  made  the  island 
a  post  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  In  their  return  they  took  and 
burnt  Thyrea,  and  of  the  unhappy  rEgi- 
netans  there  established,  all  who  sur¬ 
vived  were  carried  to  Athens,  and  were 
there  put  to  death.  Thus  was  finished 
the  long  enmity  of  Athens  and  rEgina. 

About  the  same  time,  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Hermocrates,  a  distinguished 
Syracusan,  the  Sicilians  were  brought 
to  agree  among  themselves,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  sailed  away.  Elated  by 
present  success  to  think  every  thing 
within  their  power,  the  people  would 
not  believe  but  that  their  generals  might 
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have  conquered  Sicily,  and  that  they 
had  been  prevented  by  bribery.  In  this 
persuasion  they  fined  Eurymedon,  and 
banished  two  others. 

Though  Megara  was  democratically 
governed,  old  hatred  of  Athens  had 
bound  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  who 
fearing  to  lose  it,  let  the  Megarians  chuse 
their  constitution,  while  a  Peloponne¬ 
sian  garrison  held  their  port  of  Nisaea. 
The  Athenians  were  wont  twice  a  year 
to  ravage  the  lands  ;  and  the  city  was 
continually  harassed  by  its  oligarchical 
exiles  holding  Pegae,  the  other  port. 
Distress  exciting  discontent  in  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  friends  of  the  exiles  were  em¬ 
boldened  to  propose  their  recal ;  and 
the  popular  chiefs,  foreseeing  ruin  to 
themselves  should  their  enemies  be 
restored  and  backed  by  Lacedaemon, 
treated  secretly  with  the  Athenian  ge¬ 
nerals  Hippocrates  and  Demosthenes. 
To  cut  off  from  Megara  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  in  Nisaea,  the  long  walls  were 
first  betrayed  to  the  Athenians.  Mea¬ 
sures  were  next  taken  for  admitting  them 
into  the  city,  but  these  being  frustrated, 
the  Athenian  generals  blockaded  Nisaea, 
which  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate. 

The  spirit  of  Lacedaemon  was  broken 
by  continued  ill- success ;  but  one  man 
still  kept  heart  and  hope,  and  now  ob¬ 
tained  an  opportunity  of  partially  retriev¬ 
ing  her  affairs.  This  was  Brasidas,  the 
only  Spartan  who  had  given  proof  of 
talent  in  the  war.  He  was  young,  and 
youth  in  his  country  was  a  bar  to  emi¬ 
nence  ;  but  though  never  placed  in  the 
highest  command,  he  had  shown  in 
subordinate  posts  such  daring  activity, 
that  the  Chalcidians,  on  requesting  a 
force  from  Lacedaemon  to  complete  the 
revolt  of  the  Thracian  subjects  of 
Athens,  asked  Brasidas  for  the  leader. 
Their  suit  was  granted,  but  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  however  desirous  to  find 
work  for  Athens  at  a  distance,  feared  to 
lessen  the  force  at  home,  where  the 
Helots  were  more  than  ever  objects  of 
jealousy  since  Pylos  was  held  by  Messe- 
nians.  The  detestable  precaution  taken 
seems  incredible,  but  is  yet  true.  Such 
Helots  as  thought  they  had  done  most 
service  in  war  were  invited  to  stand  a 
scrutiny  of  their  conduct,  and  freedom 
was  promised  to  the  most  deserving. 
Two  thousand  being  chosen  were 
crowned  with  garlands  as  freemen,  and 
solemnly  marched  round  the  temples. 
Soon  after,  all  disappeared,  and  no  one 
knew  how  each  was  murdered.  Being 
rid  of  those  who  seemed  most  able  to 


head  an  insurrection,  the  government 
was  willing  to  send  seven  hundred  Lace¬ 
daemonians  with  Brasidas. 

This  leader  was  at  Corinth  preparing 
for  his  march,  when  he  heard  the  danger 
of  Megara.  He  summoned  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  allies,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Boeotians,  his  army  outnumbered  that 
of  Athens.  Both  armies  offered  battle, 
but  neither  would  make  the  attack ; 
and  the  Athenians  retiring  to  Nisaea, 
Brasidas  was  admitted  into  Megara. 
Llaving  there  confirmed  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  interest,  he  dismissed  the 
allies  and  returned  to  Corinth.  The 
most  active  favourers  of  Athens  in 
Megara  immediately  fled,  but  the  rest 
thought  that  they  might  safely  make 
terms  with  the  oligarchical  party.  The 
exiles  were  restored  under  an  oath  of 
universal  amnesty.  They  took  the  oath  ; 
but  their  chiefs  being  placed  in  the 
magistracies,  arrested  one  hundred  of 
their  principal  enemies,  accused  them 
before  the  people,  and  by  terror  com¬ 
pelling  the  assembly  to  condemn  them, 
executed  them  all.  After  this  foul  per¬ 
jury  and  murder,  Megara  was  long  go¬ 
verned  by  a  very  few. 

The  successes  of  Athens  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  democratical  Boeotians  to 
plan  a  revolution.  It  was  agreed  that 
Demosthenes,  with  the  western  allies, 
should  land  in  the  west  of  Boeotia,  while, 
on  the  same  day,  Hippocrates,  with  the 
force  of  Athens,  fortified  Delium  in  the 
east.  But  the  day  was  mistaken,  and 
Demosthenes,  arriving  on  the  coast, 
found  that  the  intended  diversion  had 
not  been  made,  and  that  the  Boeotian 
government,  informed  of  his  purpose, 
had  brought  all  its  forces  to  oppose  him, 
and  taken  such  measures  that  his  friends 
in  the  town  dared  not  stir.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  retired  ;  and  after  his  departure, 
when  Hippocrates  came  to  Delium,  the 
whole  strength  of  Boeotia  was  at  liberty 
to  act  against  him.  The  armies  were 
nearly  equal,  and  the  fight  was  long  and 
bloody  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Boeotians 
prevailed.  The  defeated  army  fled  to 
Delium,  and,  leaving  there  a  garrison, 
went  home  by  sea.  Soon  after  Delium 
was  taken  by  the  Boeotians. 

Meanwhile  Brasidas  with  1700  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  had  pursued  his  march 
to  Thrace.  The  country  was  friendly 
as  far  as  the  border  of  Thessaly.  Most 
of  the  Thessalian  towns  were  nominally 
democratical,  and  the  many  were  every 
where  devoted  to  Athens  ;  but  in  most 
places  the  interest  of  a  few  powerful 
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men  directed  affairs.  Having  procured 
some  distinguished  Thessalians  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  he  proceeded  ;  and  partly 
preventing  opposition  by  the  influence 
of  his  guides,  and  by  his  own  concilia¬ 
tory  conduct,  and  partly  avoiding  it  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  march,  he  passed 
through  into  Macedonia.  Being  joined 
by  the  Chalcidians  he  went  to  Acanthus. 
Some  leading  men  favoured  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  as  the  many,  though  attached 
to  Athens,  had  fears  for  their  harvest,  it 
was  agreed  that  Brasidas  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  address  the  assembly.  He  was 
eloquent  in  speech,  and  liberal  in  his 
policy,  uncommon  gifts  in  a  Spartan ; 
he  promised  independence,  and  impar¬ 
tial  justice  to  men  of  all  parties  ;  and 
his  arguments  being  seconded  by  his 
army  at  the  gates,  Acanthus  joined  the 
Lacedsemonian  alliance. 

Amphipolis,  on  an  island  in  the  Stry- 
mon,  was  the  most  valuable  of  Athenian 
possessions  in  Thrace,  by  its  rich  plain 
and  noble  river,  forests  of  ship-timber, 
and  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  It  was 
settled  by  Athens,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Pericles,  after  two  former 
colonies  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Thra¬ 
cians.  Brasidas  having  intelligence  with 
some  in  the  city,  surprised  the  bridge 
and  entered  the  island.  Few  of  the  Am- 
phipolitans  were  Athenians  by  origin  ; 
most  were  Chalcidians  or  connected  with 
Perdiccas :  and  when  Brasidas  pro¬ 
claimed  that  both  Amphipolitans  and 
Athenians  might  take  their  choice,  whe¬ 
ther  to  remain  enjoying  equal  rights,  or 
to  depart  with  their  effects  ;  his  unusual 
moderation,  with  the  wishes  of  many 
and  the  fears  of  all,  disposed  the  people 
to  accept  the  terms  and  receive  his  army. 
Thucydides  the  son  of  Olorus,  the  his¬ 
torian,  being  stationed  at  Thasos,  had 
brought  up  his  squadron  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Amphipolis  was  attacked. 
Too  late  to  save  it,  he  secured  Eion,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  which  was 
next  attempted.  The  Athenians,  vexed 
that  a  way  was  found  to  possessions 
which  they  had  thought  protected  by 
their  navy,  vented  their  rage  on  Thucy¬ 
dides  for  that  loss  which  not  all  his 
activity  could  prevent.  He  w7as  banished 
for  twenty  years,  during  which,  by  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Peloponnesians,  he 
extended  his  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
completed  his  fitness  to  write  its  history. 

Many  other  cities  joined  with  Bra¬ 
sidas.  He  professed  to  fight  for  Gre¬ 
cian  freedom,  and  his  mild  and  liberal 
conduct  supported  the  claim.  The 


general  was  taken  as  a  sample  of  his 
countrymen,  and  an  opinion  rose  of 
Lacedaemonian  equity  and  moderation, 
from  which  men  were  afterwards  bitterly 
undeceived.  He  projected  creating  a 
fleet  at  Amphipolis,  and  asked  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  his  army  from  Lacedaemon* 
But  this  was  withheld,  for  his  superiority 
of  talent  excited  jealousy  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  unaccustomed  to  recognize  indi¬ 
vidual  pre-eminence  in  persons  not  of 
royal  race. 

The  Athenians  now  repented  their 
rejection  of  peace,  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  harassed  from  Pylos  and 
Cythera,  and  eager  to  recover  their 
prisoners,  still  were  anxious  to  treat. 
As  a  step  to  peace,  a  truce  was  concluded 
for  a  year,  each  party  keeping  what  it 
held,  but  the  use  of  ships  of  war  being 
for  the  time  forbidden  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians.  Scione,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  had  revolted  to  Brasidas ;  but 
the  Athenian  commissioners,  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  the  truce,  declared  that 
people  excluded,  the  vote  of  alliance  with 
Lacedaemon  not  having  passed  till  after 
the  articles  were  signed.  Brasidas  in¬ 
sisted  that  their  revolt  had  taken  place 
before,  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
The  Athenian  people  were  highly  en¬ 
raged  at  finding  even  those  almost  in 
the  situation  of  islanders  revolt  in  re¬ 
liance  on  the  land  force  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  ;  and  they  voted,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Cleon,  that  Scione  should  be 
taken  and  its  people  put  to  death. 
Mende  too  revolted,  and  Brasidas  re¬ 
ceived  it,  denying  that  the  treaty  forbade 
him  to  accept  an  alliance  spontaneously 
offered.  The  Athenians  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  supported  their  claim  by  a 
powerful  armament  under  Nicias  and 
Nicostratus. 

Having  provided  for  the  defence  of 
his  new  allies,  Brasidas  accompanied 
Perdiccas  against  the  province  of  Lyn- 
cus.  A  large  body  of  Illyrians,  hired  by 
Perdiccas,  turned  their  arms  against 
him  ;  and  the  Macedonians  retreated  in 
sudden  panic,  leaving  their  allies  in  the 
utmost  danger.  Brasidas  saved  his  army 
by  an  able  retreat;  but  the  soldiers,  in 
their  anger,  committed  violences  which 
exasperated  Perdiccas,  already  offended 
with  the  Spartan  leader  for  his  wish  to 
return  to  Mende  before  Lyncus  was 
subdued.  From  this  time  Perdiccas 
sought  to  join  with  Athens,  which  he 
soon  did,  and  by  his  influence  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  passage  was  denied  to  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  sent  to  Brasidas, 
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Before  the  return  of  Brasidas,  Mencle 
was  lost.  The  leading  men  had  caused 
the  revolt,  but  the  people  favoured 
Athens.  When  the  Lacedaemonian  go¬ 
vernor  called  out  the  Mendaeans  to 
battle,  one  of  them  declared  that  he 
would  not  go  out,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  war.  The  governor,  as¬ 
suming  the  arbitrary  authority  which 
Lacedaemonians  on  foreign  command 
were  wont  to  exert,  seized  the  speaker, 
and  was  dragging  him  from  the  assem¬ 
bly  ;  when  the  democratical  party  flew 
to  arms,  routed  the  Peloponnesians  and 
their  adherents,  and  admitted  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  Athenian  generals  directed 
the  restoration  of  democracy,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  not  inquire  into 
the  past,  but  would  leave  the  Mendaeans 
to  their  own  measures  with  respect  to 
the  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  next 
laid  siege  to  Scione. 

The  Thespians  having  suffered  greatly 
at  Delium,  the  Thebans,  who  had  long 
wished,  by  razing  their  walls,  to  compel 
their  unqualified  subserviency,  now  en¬ 
forced  that  humiliating  measure.  The 
pretence  was  imputed  attachment  to 
Athens  ;  the  occasion,  the  weakness  of 
the  Thespians,  crippled  in  supporting 
against  Athens  the  allies  who  oppressed 
them.  Such  are  the  justice  and  decency 
of  the  strong. 

Cleon’s  success  at  Pylos  had  raised 
his  credit  higher  than  ever.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  shook  it  for  a  moment,  when, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  stage,  where  living  men  were  sa¬ 
tirized  by  name,  and  the  politics  of  the 
day  continually  introduced,  he  brought 
out  a  comedy  entirely  levelled  at  the 
vices  of  Cleon,  and  the  levity  and  folly 
of  the  people,  his  dupes*.  The  satire 
succeeded  ;  Cleon  was  ridiculed  and 
reviled,  and  being  prosecuted  for  em¬ 
bezzling  the  public  money,  he  was 
heavily  fined.  But  he  soon  recovered 
his  ascendancy ;  and  having  deluded 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  could  com¬ 
mand  armies  without  the  assistance  of 
Demosthenes,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  truce  expired,  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  Athenians  to  send  him  as  ge¬ 
neral  into  Thrace.  Through  his  rashness, 
ignorance,  and  cowardice,  his  army  was 
routed  under  Amphipolis  ;  but  both  he 
and  Brasidas  were  killed — a  double  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Athens,  which  might  nearly 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  battle. 

*  This  comedy  is  still  in  existence.  Its  title  is 
The  Knights.  It  is  one  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
recently  translated  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 


The  death  of  Cleon  leaving  Nicias 
without  a  rival  in  power,  peace  was 
soon  made.  Plataeawas  left  to  Thebes, 
Nisaea  to  Athens  ;  all  other  conquests 
were  mutually  given  up.  Amphipolis, 
as  an  Athenian  colony,  was  to  be  re¬ 
stored  unconditionally  ;  the  other  Thra¬ 
cian  towns  were  only  to  pay  the  tribute 
assessed  by  Aristeides.  Scione  was  left 
at  the  mercy  of  Athens.  All  prisoners 
were  to  be  mutually  restored,  and  any 
dispute  arising  between  the  contracting 
parties  was  to  be  settled  judicially. 
Should  any  alteration  in  the  treaty  seem 
desirable,  it  might  be  made  by  consent 
of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  Boeo¬ 
tians,  Corinthians,  Eleians,  and  Mega  - 
rians, protested  against  the  terms  ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  allies  consenting,  the 
Lacedaemonians  ratified  them  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  confederacy.  (B.  C. 
421.) 

Sect.  II. — In  Greece  a  war  was 
thought  to  be  justified,  if  it  promised 
advantage,  and  if  no  express  treaty  for¬ 
bade  it.  Peace  was  seldom  made  except 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  expiration  of 
the  period  was  sufficient  reason  for  hos¬ 
tility.  The  peace  just  made  was  for  fifty 
years,  and  a  pressing  motive  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  to  conclude  it  was  the  approaching 
close  of  a  thirty  years’  truce  with  Argos, 
which  that  state  had  refused  to  renew. 
In  power  the  second  among  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  states,  Argos  still  looked  back 
with  pride  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence, 
and  cherished  the  hope  of  disputing  with 
Sparta  the  command  of  Peloponnesus. 
Its  comparative  wealth  and  population 
were  now  unusually  high,  for  during 
ten  years  of  surrounding  warfare  it  had 
thriven  in  peace ;  and  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  fearing  to  stand  alone  against 
Argos,  united  eitherjwith  Athens,  or  with 
their  own  offended  allies,  hastily  formed 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Athens.  Lace¬ 
daemon  was  to  be  first  in  the  restitutions 
stipulated  in  the  peace ;  but  the  only 
article  yet  executed  was  the  liberation 
of  Athenian  prisoners.  The  Athenians, 
however,  on  making  the  alliance,  set 
free  the  prisoners  taken  at  Pylos.  One 
article  of  the  alliance  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  ;  that  the  Athenians  should  assist 
with  all  their  strength  in  quelling  any 
insurrection  of  the  Helots.  A  like  sti¬ 
pulation  never  was  made  by  any  other 
Grecian  state  ;  but  it  was  fit  that  the 
greatest  guilt  of  Lacedaemon  should  be 
the  source  of  its  peculiar  and  ever  pre¬ 
sent  terror. 

This  alliance  completing  the  estrange- 
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ment  of  Corinth  from  Lacedaemon, 
some  leading  men  proposed  to  the  Ar- 
gians  to  league  for  the  defence  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  against  the  ambition  of  the 
new  confederates.  The  government  of 
Argos  being  democratical,  all  proposals 
of  treaty  were  regularly  made  to  the 
popular  assembly ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  lest  any  who  might  endeavour  to 
connect  their  cities  with  Argos  should 
be  endangered  by  the  publicity  of  the 
attempt  if  it  failed,  the  Argian  people 
empowered  twelve  commissioners  to 
conclude  alliance  with  any  Grecian 
state  but  Lacedaemon  or  Athens.  From 
either  of  these  the  assembly  alone  could 
receive  proposals.  The  alliance  of 
Argos  was  soon  embraced  by  Mantineia, 
Elis,  and  Corinth.  The  Megarians  and 
Boeotians  stood  aloof.  Dissatisfied  with 
Lacedaemon,  and  inveterately  hostile 
to  Athens,  their  oligarchical  govern¬ 
ments  were  yet  unwilling  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  powerful  democracy 
like  Argos. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  ordered  their  gene¬ 
ral  Clearidas  to  restore  Amphipolis, 
and  required  the  other  Thracian  towns 
to  submit  to  Athens  on  the  terms  pre¬ 
scribed.  They  all  refused,  and  Cleari¬ 
das  saying  that  he  could  not  compel 
them,  was  directed  to  bring  away  all  the 
Peloponnesian  troops.  On  the  return 
of  the  army,  the  Helots  who  had  fought 
in  it  wrere  rewarded  with  freedom. 
About  the  same  time  a  violent  precau¬ 
tion  was  taken  against  the  restored 
prisoners  from  Pylos,  who  found  them¬ 
selves  held  cheap  on  account  of  their 
surrender,  an  act  before  unknown  in 
Lacedaemon,  but  which,  to  save  therm 
from  certain  destruction,  the  government 
had  authorized.  Disturbance  was  feared 
from  their  discontent,  and  the  more  as 
some  were  in  high  employment ;  where¬ 
fore  they  were  voted  incapable  of  office, 
and,  what  seems  more  strange,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  buying  and  selling.  Some  time 
after,  the  disqualification  was  removed. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  Scione  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and,  according 
to  the  cruel  decree  proposed  by  Cleon, 
the  men  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
women  and  children  made  slaves.  The 
land  was  given  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Platseans. 

The  Athenians  had  begun  to  mistrust 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  instead  of 
restoring  Amphipolis,  had  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  armed  citizens  ;  and  who, 
when  required,  always  promised,  but 


had  hitherto  delayed,  to  join  in  compel¬ 
ling  their  allies  to  perform  their  part  in 
the  treaty.  The  Lacedaemonians  said 
that  they  had  done  what  lay  in  them, 
and  would  use  their  endeavours  to  induce 
the  others  to  concur  ;  in  return  they 
claimed  the  restoration  of  Pylos,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  should  be  garrisoned  with 
Athenians,  and  not  with  their  implacable 
foes  the  Messenians  and  Helots.  After 
much  dispute,  the  last  proposal  was 
granted.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  re¬ 
quested  the  Boeotians  to  give  up  to  them 
the  Athenian  prisoners  who  were  in 
Boeotia,  and  the  border  fortress  of  Pa- 
nactum,  which,  according  to  treaty,  was 
to  be  restored  to  Athens.  In  return  for 
Panactum  and  the  prisoners,  they  hoped 
to  recover  Pylos  :  but  to  obtain  them 
they  were  obliged  to  form  a  separate  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Boeotians,  though  it  was 
stipulated  in  their  alliance  with  Athens, 
that  neither  party  should  make  war  or 
treaty  wuthout  the  consent  of  the  other. 
This  measure,  therefore,  did  not  concili¬ 
ate  the  Athenians,  but  rather  gave  them 
fresh  offence  ;  especially  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  re¬ 
storing  Panactum,  had  demolished  it. 
The  Argians  supposing  Boeotia  leagued 
with  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  at  first 
had  wished  to  treat  wTith  Lacedaemon  ; 
but  when  they  found  that  those  two 
states  wrere  more  at  variance  than  before, 
they  broke  off  the  treaty,  and  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Athens.  Ambassadors 
were  also  sent  by  Lacedaemon  to  defend 
her  conduct,  and  demand  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Pylos.  This  occasion  introduces 
to  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha¬ 
racters  of  Greece. 

Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Cleinias,  a 
youth  of  the  highest  birth  in  Athens, 
became  early  master  of  a  vast  inherit¬ 
ance.  His  talents  were  brilliant,  his 
ambition  unbounded  ;  his  wealth  and 
high  political  connexions  surrounded 
him  with  flatterers,  by  whom  his  confi¬ 
dent  temper  was  so  far  inflamed,  that 
he  meditated  speaking  in  the  assembly 
before  his  twentieth  year.  From  this 
he  was  diverted  by  Socrates,  the  first  and 
greatest  Grecian  teacher  of  moral  wis¬ 
dom  to  mankind.  He  saw  the  powers 
of  Alcibiades  and  the  danger  of  their 
perversion';  he  desired  to  curb  his 
wild  passions,  and  direct  his  love  of 
praise  to  worthy  objects.  The  young 
man  had  an  inquiring  mind,  which  led 
him  to  value  the  instructions  of  Socrates, 
and  a  disposition  generous  enough  to 
venerate  his  character ;  and  an  intimate 
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friendship  took  place  between  them, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Socrates  saving 
liis  pupil  in  a  battle  in  Thrace,  a  service 
repaid  by  Alcibiades  in  the  rout  of  De- 
lium.  But  the  influence  of  Socrates 
could  not  permanently  overcome  the 
temptations  which  beset  his  young  disci¬ 
ple.  His  love  of  pleasure  was  excessive ; 
and  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person 
made  him  the  object  of  adulterous  pas¬ 
sion  to  many  women  of  rank  in  Athens. 
He  was  courted  by  numbers  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  his  wealth,  and  by  his  means  of 
arising  to  power.  Greedy  of  pre-eminence 
in  every  thing,  he  gloried  in  a  lavish 
magnificence  before  unknown  in  Athens, 
and  offensive  to  many,  as  outraging  the 
due  equality  of  citizens  in  a  democracy. 
And  in  his  political  career  we  shall  find 
him  no  less  unable  to  separate  true  glory 
from  mere  distinction  ;  admirable  indeed 
for  ingenuity  and  boldness,  but  the  slave 
of  an  ambition  utterly  estranged  from 
public  spirit,  and  as  selfish  in  its  ends 
as  unscrupulous  in  its  means. 

The  family  of  Alcibiades  had  an¬ 
ciently  been  hereditary  public  guests  of 
Lacedaemon ;  by  which  connexion  they 
were  bound  to  entertain  and  do  good 
offices  to  all  its  envoys  ;  and  in  return, 
if  ever  they  went  thither,  were  honoura¬ 
bly  received  at  the  public  expense.  Such 
public  guests  considered  the  state  to 
which  they  were  attached  as  a  second 
country,  took  care  of  its  interests,  and 
laboured  to  preserve  it  in  amity  with 
their  own ;  and  the  favour  they  there 
enjoyed,  being  sometimes  useful  to  their 
country,  contributed  to  their  influence 
at  home.  Indignant  at  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  Peisistratidae,  an  ancestor  of 
Alcibiades  had  renounced  the  friendship 
of  Lacedaemon,  w7ith  all  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  Grecian  religion  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  bond  so  sacred  as  was 
that  of  hospitality,  whether  public  or 
private.  Alcibiades,  wishing  to  renew 
the  connection,  had  shewn  kindness  to 
the  Spartan  prisoners ;  but  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  who  liked  neither  his  youth 
nor  his  habits,  preferred  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Nicias  on  the  subject  of 
peace  ;  whence  Alcibiades  became  hos¬ 
tile  both  to  Nicias  and  Lacedaemon. 

The  ambassadors  of  Argos  and  La¬ 
cedaemon,  met  at  Athens.  The  latter 
having  told  the  council  that  they  came 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  on  all  dis¬ 
puted  points,  Alcibiades  persuaded  them 
that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to 
profess  their  powers  limited,  and  pro¬ 
mised,  if  they  did  so,  to  support  them. 


Accordingly,  in  the  assembly,  they 
declared  themselves  restricted ;  where¬ 
upon  their  treacherous  adviser  attacked 
them  more  violently  than  before,  taxed 
them  with  double  dealing,  and  pro¬ 
posed  an  immediate  junction  with  Ar¬ 
gos.  The  offended  people  would  have 
voted  it,  but  the  assembly  was  adjourned 
on  account  of  an  earthquake.  Next 
day,  their  anger  having  cooled,  they 
listened  to  Nicias,  and  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  sending  to  require  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  restore  Am- 
phipolis,  and  renounce  the  alliance  of 
Boeotia,  unless  Boeotia  would  join  the 
common  league.  The  demand  was  re¬ 
jected  by  Lacedaemon,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  Argos.  In  this 
Corinth  did  not  concur,  inclining  rather 
to  rejoin  Lacedaemon. 

Epidaurus,  besieged  by  the  Argians, 
was  reinforced  from  Laconia  by  sea. 
The  Argians  complained  to  Athens, 
that,  by  allowing  this,  it  had  broken  the 
treaty,  which  provided  that  neither  state 
should  suffer  enemies  of  the  other  to  pass 
through  its  dominions.  This  strange 
remonstrance,  acknowledging  that  the 
sea  was  the  dominion  of  Athens,  would 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Alcibiades ;  who  proposed  and 
obtained  the  compliance  of  Athens 
with  the  no  less  strange  demand,  that, 
in  reparation  to  Argos,  and  punishment 
for  the  imputed  aggression  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  the  Messenians  and  Helots  should 
be  re-established  in  Pylos,  and  thus 
Laconia  should  be  exposed  to  plunder, 
though  still  nominally  allied  with  Athens. 

In  the  next  summer,  the  fourteenth 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  made  an  effort  to  succour 
their  distressed  allies  of  Epidaurus, 
and  to  recover  their  influence  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  They  marched  out  with  all 
their  force  under  king  Agis,  the  son 
of  Archidamus,  and  were  joined  by 
their  remaining  allies,  including  the 
Corinthians.  Agis  manoeuvred  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  the  Argian  army  was 
surrounded,  and  exposed  at  great 
disadvantage  to  the  attack  of  a  superior 
force.  Two  Argians  saw  the  danger, 
Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  five  generals  of 
Argos,  and  Alciphron,  a  public  guest  of 
Lacedaemon.  They  went  privately  to 
Agis,  and  pledging  themselves  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  state  with  Lacedaemon,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  grant  a  four  months 
truce,  on  his  own  authority.  The  army 
of  Agis  heard  with  astonishment  the  or¬ 
der  to  retreat;  but  so  far  were  tbe  Argian 
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people  from  rightly  valuing  their  escape, 
that  they  ignorantly  thought  they  had 
lost  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  their  anger  ran  so 
high  that  Thrasyllus  saved  his  life  by 
flying  to  an  altar. 

The  Athenian  force  was  not  yet 
come ;  and  when  it  came  the  Argian 
leaders  were  unwilling  to  break  the 
truce.  Alcibiades,  however,  arriving  as 
an  ambassador,  persuaded  the  people 
that  the  truce  was  void,  being  made 
without  authority ;  and  the  allied  army 
being  put  in  motion  reduced  Orchome- 
nus  in  Arcadia,  and  advanced  on  Tegea, 
an  ancient,  faithful,  and  most  valuable 
ally  of  Lacedaemon.  The  Lacedsemo¬ 
nians  from  the  first  had  disapproved 
the  retreat  of  Agis,  but  hearing  that  the 
truce  was  renounced,  and  Orchomenus 
taken,  they  called  him  to  account,  with 
a  violence  unusual  in  them.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  heavily  fining  him,  and 
demolishing  his  house  ;  but  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  try  him  further,  and  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  resume  the  command,  but  under 
a  restriction  before  unknown,  ten  coun¬ 
sellors  being  appointed,  without  whose 
concurrence  he  might  not  lead  the  army 
beyond  the  borders. 

Tegea  was  secured  by  a  hasty  march 
of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Arcadian  allies,  they  entered  the 
territory  of  Mantineia.  After  somema- 
noeuvring,  the  Lacedsemonians,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  found  themselves 
suddenly  in  front  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  advancing  in  good  order.  Their 
alarm  was  considerable,  but  their  ex¬ 
cellent  training  enabled  them  rapidly  to 
form  for  battle ;  and  the  day  was  won 
by  their  superior  discipline  and  steadi¬ 
ness,  notwithstanding  some  considerable 
errors  of  their  commanders.  This  battle 
restored  the  credit  of  Lacedsemon,  and 
gave  to  the  oligarchical  Argians  the 
hope  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  then 
an  alliance,  and  finally  by  that  means 
overthrowing  the  democracy.  In  spite 
of  the  great  influence  of  Alcibiades, 
who  was  then  present  in  Argos,  the 
people  consented  first  to  peace,  and 
then  to  alliance  with  Lacedaemon,— an 
example  which  the  Mantineians  were 
compelled  to  follow ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  by  the  aid  of  a  force  from 
Lacedaemon,  oligarchy  was  established 
in  Argos. 

This  did  not  last  long.  The  Many 
taking  heart,  attacked  and  overcame  the 
ruling  party.  The  Lacedaemonians  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  against  them;  but 


delays  took  place,  during  which  the 
Argians  renewed  their  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  began  to  build  long  walls 
to  their  port.  The  unfinished  walls 
were  demolished  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
but  little  further  was  gained.  By  the 
arbitrary  interference  of  Lacedaemon, 
the  Argian  people  had  been  driven  to 
throw  themselves  so  entirely  on  Athens, 
that  when  Alcibiades  came  next  year, 
with  twenty  ships,  he  was  supported  in 
arresting,  and  imprisoning  in  different 
islands,  three  hundred  persons  suspected 
of  wishing  well  to  Lacedaemon. 

Melos,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  was  independent  of  Athens  ; 
which  could  not  endure  that,  when  all 
the  other  islands  were  its  subjects,  one  of 
the  weakest  should  withhold  obedience. 
“  Tell  us  not,”  said  its  ambassadors, 
“  that,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  you  have  not  joined  them  in 
their  wars  against  us ;  tell  us  not  that 
you  have  done  us  no  wrong,  but  exa¬ 
mine  our  respective  forces,  knowing  that 
equals  only  dispute  about  justice  ;  but 
the  mighty  do  their  pleasure,  and  the 
weak  must  submit.”  Such  in  all  ages  has 
been  the  principle  acted  on  by  powerful 
oppressors,  though  never,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  so  explicitly  avowed,  as 
both  here  and  in  some  other  speeches 
occurring  in  Thucydides,  which,  if  not 
always  correct  reports  of  what  was  ac¬ 
tually  said,  are  yet  specimens  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  public  ear  could  endure. 
The  Melians  refusing  submission  were 
besieged  ;  no  effort  was  made  for  them 
by  Lacedsemon ;  they  were  reduced  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and,  for  defend¬ 
ing  their  independence  against  an  un¬ 
provoked  and  most  unjust  attack,  all 
the  men  were  butchered,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves. 

Next  spring,  the  Athenians,  hoping  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  was 
again  torn  by  petty  wars,  prepared  a  fleet 
to  aid  the  Egestans  against  Selinus,  which 
was  backed  by  Syracuse.  Alcibiades,  Ni- 
cias,  and  Lamachus,were  chosen  to  com¬ 
mand.  Nicias  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  wasting  their  resources  in 
distant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  Alcibiades  replied,  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  conquest ;  and  the  assembly 
approving  it,  voted^one  hundred  triremes, 
and  five  thousand  heavy-armed  troops, 
with  archers  and  slingers  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  further  the  generals 
might  think  expedient.  The  citizens  ea¬ 
gerly  enlisted,  from  the  love  of  enterprise, 
from  curiosity,  from  the  hope  of  enriching 
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themselves  by  successful  war,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  public  treasure,  which  fur¬ 
nished  subsistence  to  the  poor,  and 
amusement  to  all. 

It  was  an  ancient  and  venerated  cus¬ 
tom  in  Athens  to  place  at  the  entrance 
of  temples  and  houses  a  block  of  square 
stone,  crowned  with  a  head  of  Mercury. 
Most  of  these  one  night  had  the  faces 
mutilated.  This  incident,  apparently  so 
trifling,  dismayed  all  Athens.  It  was 
thought  ominous  of  ill  to  the  intended 
expedition ;  it  was  thought  to  prove  a 
design  to  overthrow  the  democracy; 
though  how  it  could  contribute  to  such 
an  end  is  inconceivable.  Ail  efforts 
failed  to  discover  the  perpetrators  ;  but 
it  was  found  that  Alcibiades  had  before, 
in  a  drunken  frolic,  been  concerned  in 
some  similar  irregularities,  and  his  many 
enemies  laboured  to  fix  the  charge  on 
him.  His  guilt  is  most  improbable,  for 
the  business  was  evidently  concerted,  and 
very  injurious  to  the  favourite  project  of 
ambition  in  which  he  was  now  embarked ; 
but  his  ostentatious  extravagance  had 
raised  a  suspicion  that  he  looked  far 
above  democratical  equality ;  he  had 
shown  that  he  little  regarded  things 
esteemed  most  sacred ;  and  many  were 
easily  persuaded  that  his  overweening 
disposition  had  led  him  to  insult  the 
religion  of  his  country,  and  to  plot 
against  its  liberty. 

Alcibiades  demanded  an  immediate 
trial.  It  would  be  unjust,  he  said,  to 
receive  accusations  against  him  when 
absent,  and  imprudent  to  keep  a  man  in 
high  command,  with  such  charges  hang¬ 
ing  over  him.  But  his  accusers  dreaded 
his  popularity  in  the  army,  and  feared  to 
alienate  the  Argian  and  Mantineian  aux¬ 
iliaries  procured  by  him.  When  he  was 
gone  they  might  work  on  the  passions 
of  the  people,  aggravating  every  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstance,  while  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  not  present  to  contradict 
them.  They  procured  a  vote  that  Alci¬ 
biades  should  proceed  on  the  expedition. 
The  preparations  were  completed,  and 
the  fleet  set  sail  under  the  anxious  gaze 
of  all  Athens,  assembled  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  most  splendid  arma¬ 
ment  ever  sent  by  a  Grecian  state  on 
distant  service. 

The  Ionian  interest  in  Sicily  had  been 
quite  overborne,  and  none  were  ready 
to  join  with  Athens,  except  the  Egestans, 
who  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Leontines  expelled  from 
their  city  by  Syracuse,  and  now  occupy¬ 
ing  two  fortresses  in  their,  ancient  ter¬ 


ritory.  The  generals  differed  how  to 
proceed.  Nicias  proposed  to  relieve 
Egesta,  and  then  return  home,  unless 
the  Egestans  should  fulfil  their  promise 
to  furnish  pay  for  the  fleet,  or  some 
readier  means  should  occur  than  now 
appeared  of  restoring  the  Leontines.  Al¬ 
cibiades  was  for  negotiating  with  all  the 
cities  but  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Messene,  as  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  harbour  and  station  whence  their 
army  might  commence  its  operations, 
and  when  they  knew  what  cities  would 
be  with  them,  then  attacking  Syracuse. 
Lamachus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  soldier,  full  of  spirit  and  enterprise, 
but  little  versed  in  intricate  political 
speculations,  wished  to  fall  on  Syracuse, 
while  unprepared  ;  but  being  overruled, 
he  concurred  with  Alcibiades,  and  Nicias 
was  obliged  to  yield.  Alcibiades  per¬ 
suaded  the  Messenians,  not  indeed  to 
join  in  the  war,  but  to  furnish  a  market 
to  his  army.  He  obtained  the  alliance 
of  Naxos  and  Catana,  and  sent  ten 
triremes  to  the  port  of  Syracuse,  to 
proclaim  that  the  Athenians  were  come 
to  restore  the  Leontines,  their  kinsmen 
and  allies,  and  that  any  Leontines  would 
be  received  in  the  armament  as  friends. 

Meanwhile,  as  often  happens  when  the 
popular  mind  is  possessed  with  unrea¬ 
sonable  terror,  the  Athenian  people  had 
overleaped  all  bounds  of  justice,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  common  sense.  From  the 
affair  of  the  Mercuries,  a  plot  wras  in¬ 
ferred  for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy 
or  tyranny,  and  the  irritation  was  che¬ 
rished  by  continual  discourses  of  what 
Athens  had  suffered  through  the  Peisis- 
tratidee.  On  the  slightest  suspicion — on 
the  most  discreditable  evidence-men, 
the  most  respected,  were  imprisoned ; 
alarm  increased  with  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cusations,  and  each  found  easier  credit 
than  the  last.  At  length  Andocides, 
one  of  the  imprisoned,  seeing  no  other 
hope  of  escape,  and  hoping  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  few  to  save  the  rest,  and  to 
tranquillize  the  city,  confessed  the  crime, 
and  accused  some  others — whether  truly 
or  falsely,  is  not  known.  The  people 
received  the  information  with  joy,  and 
setting  free  the  informer  and  those  whom 
he  had  cleared,  tried  and  executed  the 
others.  The  proof  was  very  inadequate, 
and  the  condemnation  most  unjust ;  but 
the  panic  was  in  great  measure  abated. 
Though  Alcibiades  was  not  included  in 
the  information,  the  people,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  temper,  were  easily  stirred  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  former  impieties.  He  was 
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proved  to  have  profaned  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  by  celebrating  them  in  mock¬ 
ery  in  a  private  house  ;  and  this  was 
easily  connected  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  excited  suspicions 
of  the  people,  with  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  democracy.  The 
accident  of  a  small  body  of  Lace¬ 
daemonians  approaching  the  Isthmus, 
raised  suspicion  so  high  that  the  people 
passed  a  night  under  arms.  In  Argos, 
also,  the  Many  became  jealous  of  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades ;  and  though  Alci- 
biades  himself  had  placed  in  custody  the 
oligarchical  Argian  chiefs,  these  un¬ 
happy  men  were  given  up  by  Athens,  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  Argian  people, 
as  if  conspirators  with  Alcibiades.  The 
death  of  Alcibiades  was  resolved,  but 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  arrest  him  in 
the  army.  He  was  simply  summoned 
home  ;  but  suspecting  his  danger,  he 
fled  to  Peloponnesus,  and  was  capitally 
condemned  in  his  absence. 

The  plans  of  Alcibiades  were  given 
up,  no  man  remaining  capable  of  exe¬ 
cuting  them  ;  nor  was  any  decided  course 
of  action  substituted.  The  armament 
went  to  Egesta,  and,  returning  thence, 
lay  at  Catana;  while  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  lately  been  in  dismay,  grew 
so  confident,  that  they  obliged  their 
leaders  to  conduct  them  to  that  city.  Of 
this  the  Athenian  generals  took  advan¬ 
tage,  and  sailing  by  night  for  Syracuse, 
took  up  a  strong  position  under  the 
walls.  The  Syracusans  hastened  home, 
and  lost  a  battle  ;  but  the  Athenians 
returned  on  the  morrow  to  Catana, 
without  pursuing  their  success.  The 
Syracusans,  alarmed  at  their  defeat, 
were  now  willing  to  be  directed  by 
Hermocrates,  their  ablest  commander. 
They  made  him  the  first  of  their  gene¬ 
rals,  and  reduced  the  number  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  three ;  they  passed  the  winter  in 
disciplining  their  forces,  strengthening 
their  city,  and  confirming  their  allies  ; 
and  sent  to  ask  the  aid  of  Corinth,  their 
mother  city,  and  of  Lacedaemon. 

The  prayer  of  Syracuse  was  supported 
in  Lacedaemon  by  Corinthian  ministers, 
as  well  as  by  Alcibiades,  who  had  gone 
thither  with  the  unworthy  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  revenge  upon  his  country  by  foreign 
arms.  He  declared  that  the  Athenians 
hoped  to  conquer,  not  only  Sicily,  but 
Grecian  Italy,  and  Carthage  ;  to  obtain 
from  Italy  ship-timber  in  abundance, 
and  from  Spain  numbers  of  excellent 
mercenary  soldiers  ;  and  then,  with  re¬ 
sources  thus  increased,  making  war  on 


Peloponnesus,  to  become  lords  of  all 
the  Grecian  race.  He  therefore  ad¬ 
vised  the  Lacedsemonians,  both  to 
send  a  Spartan  general,  with  troops, 
into  Sicily,  and  to  make  a  diversion  at 
home  ;  and  for  the  latter  purpose,  he 
recommended  garrisoning  Deceleia,  in 
Attica.  The  assembly  approved  his 
plans ;  Gylippus,  a  Spartan  of  royal 
blood,  was  appointed  to  command  in 
Sicily,  and  directed  to  consult  with 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  how 
best  to  carry  thither  troops  ;  but  these 
were  to  be  gathered  as  they  might 
from  the  allies,  Lacedaemon  furnishing 
none. 

In  the  spring  the  Athenians,  after 
some  unimportant  movements,  formed 
the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Their  operations 
were  ably  conducted ;  they  were  superior 
in  every  skirmish,  and  the  circumvalla- 
tion  (walling  round)  was  rapidly  all  but 
completed.  Hermocrates  seems  to  have 
acted  judiciously  ;  but  the  Syracusans, 
undisciplined,  and  frequently  insubordi¬ 
nate,  could  not  resist  the  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  enemies.  The  friendship 
of  Athens  was  generally  courted  ;  sup¬ 
plies  came  in  both  from  Sicily  and  Italy ; 
the  Syracusans  themselves  began  to  talk 
of  capitulation,  and  even  sent  proposals  to 
Nicias,  who  was  now  alone  in  command, 
since  Lamachus  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish. 
Suspicion  arose  of  the  treachery  of  par¬ 
ties,  the  common  dread  of  Grecian  cities 
when  besieged ;  and  the  people  vented 
their  discontent  in  cashiering  their  ge¬ 
nerals. 

Gylippus,  arriving  in  Sicily  with  seven 
hundred  heavy  armed  infantry  ,  by  his  own 
activity  and  the  reputation  of  Lacedaemon 
increased  his  numbers  to  above  three 
thousand  in  all.  Lie  passed  the  Athe¬ 
nian  lines  unopposed,  and  joined  the 
Syracusans  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  busied  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  works,  the  combined 
forces  appeared  as  offering  battle.  Gy¬ 
lippus  halted  while  retreat  was  in  his 
power,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  say,  that  if  they  would  quit 
Sicily  in  five  days  he  would  make  a  truce 
for  the  purpose.  The  messenger  was 
received  with  scorn,  and  sent  away  un¬ 
answered.  Gylippus  observed  that  the 
Syracusans  could  not  keep  their  order 
on  difficult  ground  ;  but  Nicias,  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  profit  by  this,  let  them  retire 
at  leisure.  The  next  day  Nicias  conti¬ 
nued  inactive,  while  Gylippus  took  the 
fort  where  the  Athenian  magazines  were 
chiefly  deposited,  and  which  commanded 
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the  heights  of  Epipolee,  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  town. 

The  Athenians,  though  still  superior  in 
the  field,  had  lost  all  hope  of  taking  the 
city,  and  were  daily  suffering  by  the 
swampy  nature  of  their  ground.  Gylippus 
carried  out  a  wall  from  Epipolse,  so  as  to 
intersect  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  and  se¬ 
cure  a  communication  with  the  country 
beyond.  Twelve  ships  arrived  from  Co¬ 
rinth  and  its  allies,  and  the  Syracusans, 
strengthened  both  by  land  and  sea,  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  offensively.  Ministers  were 
sent  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon :  Gy¬ 
lippus  went  round  the  Sicilian  cities  to 
gather  reinforcements,  rouse  the  luke¬ 
warm,  and  win  the  neutral  or  adverse. 

Nicias  communicated  to  Athens  his 
danger.  His  men  were  wasting  by  sick¬ 
ness,  desertion,  and  the  sword  ;  his  ships 
perishing  for  want  of  repairs,  since  all 
were  continually  needed  to  keep  open  the 
sea,  by  which  alone  he  could  get  supplies. 
He  declared  it  necessary  to  recall  the 
army,  or  else  to  double  its  force  ;  re¬ 
quested  that  he  might  be  superseded,  as 
disqualified  by  ill-health  for  command  ; 
and  that  former  honourable  services 
might  excuse  his  present  ill-success. 
The  people  would  neither  give  up  their 
plans  of  conquest  nor  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  their  general ;  and  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  were  appointed  to  lead 
a  powerful  reinforcement. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  attributing  their 
previous  ill-success  to  their  own  injustice 
in  supporting  the  aggression  of  Thebes 
on  Plataea,  and  in  refusing  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  proposed  by  Athens,  now  considered 
that  the  Athenians  had  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  v7rong,  by  refusing  in  their 
turn  a  judicial  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  had  arisen  since  the  truce. 
They  therefore  renewed  the  war  in  the 
nineteenth  spring  from  its  beginning,  (B. 
C.  4 1 3,)  trusting  now  that  the  gods  would 
be  on  their  side.  They  entered  Attica  and 
fortified  Deceleia,  a  town  not  fifteen 
miles  from  Athens,  and  commanding  its 
richest  lands.  The  works  proceeded 
without  an  attempt  at  opposition  ;  yet  the 
Athenians  persisted  in  tneir  plans  of  dis¬ 
tant  “conquest,  and  Demosthenes  sailed 
for  Sicily  with  most  of  their  dispos¬ 
able  force. 

Meantime  Gylippus  and  Hennocrates 
prevailed  on  the  Syracusans,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  skill  and  fame  of  their  opponents, 
to  make  an  effort  for  maritime  supe¬ 
riority.  A  combined  attack  was  planned 
by  land  and  sea.  By  sea  the  Syracusans 
were  defeated,  though  superior  in  the 


number  of  ships  ;  but  while  the  Athe^ 
nians  were  watching  the  battle,  their 
forts  on  the  headland  closing  in  the 
harbour  were  attacked  and  taken,  with 
most  of  their  provisions  and  stores. 
Triremes  were  stationed  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  forts,  and  no  Athenian  con¬ 
voy  could  now  come  in  without  fighting. 
But  however  successful  in  straitening 
the  enemy,  the  Syracusan  generals  were 
anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before 
the  reinforcement  arrived.  The  port 
giving  little  scope  for  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  Athenians,  enabled  the  Syracusans 
to  meet  them  bow  to  bow7,  instead  of  suf¬ 
fering  their  transverse  stroke.  Gylippus 
strengthened  the  bows  of  his  ships  to 
give  them  the  advantage  in  the  shock. 
Lie  gained  first  a  slight  advantage,  next 
a  victory,  but  before  he  could  further 
pursue  it,  the  force  under  Demosthenes 
arrived. 

The  natural  indecision  of  Nicias,  in¬ 
creased  by  ill-health  and  dislike  of  his 
command,  had  been  a  principal  cause  of 
failure.  Demosthenes,  desirous  to  avoid 
a  similar  error,  resolved  to  act  while  his 
force  was  unimpaired ;  to  make  some 
attempt  which  might  determine  the 
probability  of  success  ;  and  either  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  war  with  vigour  or  abandon  it 
without  delay.  He  attacked  the  heights 
of  Epipolae,  the  possession  of  which 
would  give  the  means  of  renewing  the 
blockade ;  but  failing,  he  proposed  to 
withdraw7  while  retreat  was  open.  The 
safety  of  the  army  w7as  more  important 
than  any  conquest  it  could  now  achieve, 
and  it  w7as  better  to  hazard  the  popular 
displeasure  than  to  v7aste  the  best 
strength  of  the  state  when  most  wanted 
at  home.  But  Nicias  would  not  risk  an 
unauthorised  return,  and  he  had  secret 
grounds  of  hope  arising  from  communi¬ 
cation  with  Syracusan  malcontents. 
The  opportunity  was  lost,  matters  daily 
grew  worse,  sea-fights  took  place  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Syracusans,  in  the  last 
of  which  their  naval  superiority  was 
completely  established.  To  remain  was 
now  impossible,  and  the  Athenians  be¬ 
gan  their  retreat,  leaving  their  wounded 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
yet  strong  in  regular  foot,  and  able  to 
overbear  all  direct  opposition,  but  the 
march  was  long,  and  the  enemy  far 
superior  in  horse  and  light  troops. 
Fatigue  and  want,  and  constant  harass¬ 
ing,  thinned  their  ranks  and  broke  their 
spirit,  and  the  mass  of  the  army  was 
either  killed  or  reduced  to  surrender  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  bodies. 
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Nicias  had  shown  throughout  the  re¬ 
treat  a  fortitude  and  energy  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  feebleness  of  his  pre¬ 
ceding  conduct.  Both  he  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans, 
and  both  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
people.  The  humbler  captives  were  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  stone  quarries,  where 
numbers  miserably  perished  through 
want  and  hardships  of  every  kind.  The 
deliverance  of  Syracuse  must  be  gra¬ 
tifying  to  all  who  rejoice  in  the  failure 
of  unprincipled  ambition  ;  but  our 
sympathy  with  that  people  cannot  but 
receive  a  check  when  we  view  the  de¬ 
liberate  cruelty  with  which  they  abused 
their  triumph. 

The  Athenians  were  long  before  they 
would  believe  the  complete  destruction 
of  an  armament  containing  all  the  flower 
of  their  citizens  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  navy.  When  convinced,  they 
vented  their  anger  on  the  orators  who 
had  advised  the  expedition,  as  if  them¬ 
selves,  who  so  readily  voted  it,  were  not 
equally  to  blame.  Their  situation  seemed 
almost  desperate.  There  wras  litttle 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  few  ships  in 
the  harbour  ;  their  enemies  were  supe¬ 
rior  by  land  and  sea,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  joined  by  the  navy  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  further  strengthened  by 
extensive  revolt  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  The  remedial  measures  of  the 
Athenians  were,  however,  energetic  and 
judicious.  The  spirit  of  the  people  still 
was  high,  and  they  wrere  schooled  by 
misfortune  into  compliance  with  their 
wiser  counsellors.  They  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  the  building  of  ships  and 
the  raising  of  money  ;  retrenched  the 
expenses  of  feasts  and  shows,  and  took 
measures  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
allies,  particularly  of  Euboea,  the  most 
important.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the 
opinion  prevalent  in  Greece,  that  the 
Athenian  power  could  not  outlast  another 
summer.  The  allies  of  Lacedaemon  were 
confidently  looking  to  relief  from  a  long 
and  difficult  war,  and  those  of  Athens 
mostly  to  deliverance  from  a  hard  sub¬ 
jection  ;  while  Lacedaemon  itself,  which 
had  lately  been  warring  against  an 
enemy  decidedly  superior,  now  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  undisputed  ascendancy 
in  Greece. 

Sect.  III.  The  Persian  kings,  instead 
of  aspiring  as  formerly  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  now  lived  in  fear  and  jealousy  of 
the  single  state  of  Athens ;  so  far  superior 
are  courage  and  intelligence  to  mere  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  and  amount  of  subject 


population.  Many  allies  of  Athens  were 
contending  which  should  first  be  enabled 
by  Lacedaemon  to  revolt ;  and  with  their 
ministers  came  ambassadors  from  two 
great  Persian  officers,  the  powerful  sa¬ 
traps  of  Lydia  and  of  the  Hellespont, 
each  of  whom  solicited  alliance,  and  urged 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  his  govern¬ 
ment  the  scene  of  their  earliest  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  determined  to  assist  the 
intended  revolt  of  Chios  and  Erythrse, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  Lydian 
satrap  Tissaphernes.  The  Chians  had 
sixty  ships  of  w?ar,  and  forty  were  voted 
to  support  them ;  but  while  the  sailing 
of  the  squadron  was  delayed  by  the 
wonted  tardiness  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
Athenians,  suspecting  its  destination, 
sent  to  charge  the  Chians  with  their 
purpose.  The  design  wras  that  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  had  not  been 
communicated  to  the  assembly  nor  to  any 
favourer  of  democracy  ;  the  leaders, 
taken  unprepared,  denied  the  wish  to 
revolt,  and  the  requisition  of  seven  ships 
to  join  the  Athenian  fleet  was  obeyed. 

Summer  came,  and  a  Peloponnesian 
squadron  sailed  for  Chios,  but  it  was 
attacked,  chased  to  the  shore,  and  there 
blockaded  by  the  Athenians.  So  much 
were  the  Lacedaemonians  discouraged, 
that  they  actually  meditated  giving  up 
the  splendid  prospects  opening  in  Asia. 
Aleibiades,  howrever,  prevailed  on  them 
to  send  five  ships  to  Chios,  and  to 
allow  him  to  accompany  them  ;  and  ar¬ 
riving  before  the  news  of  the  Athenian 
success,  he  persuaded  the  Chians  to  join 
the  Peloponnesian  league.  The  example 
soon  was  followed  by  Erythrae,  Clazo- 
menae,  and  Miletus.  An  alliance  was 
formed  with  Tissaphernes,  on  terms  little 
honourable  to  Lacedaemon ;  for  it  was 
stated  that  all  should  belong  to  the  king 
which  had  been  possessed  by  his^  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  which,  strictly  interpreted, 
would  include  all  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Asia,  with  the  islands. 

On  hearing  the  revolt  of  their  most 
powerful  ally,  the  Athenians  brought 
into  use  the  thousand  talents  set  aside 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  a  reserve 
for  extremity.  Through  the  vigour  of 
their  own,  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  administration,  they  were 
soon  again  advancing  to  maritime  su¬ 
periority.  The  Samian  commonalty  rose 
upon  the  nobles,  who  were  probably  ar¬ 
ranging  a  plan  of  revolt ;  and  banishing 
four  hundred  they  reduced  the  rest  to 
complete  depression.  The  Athenians, 
now  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  Samos,  voted 
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its  independence,  it  having  since  the 
former  rebellion  been  held  under  strict 
control.  Lesbos  revolted,  but  was  soon 
reduced  ;  Clazomense  returned  to  obe¬ 
dience,  and  the  Athenians,  now  masters 
of  the  sea  laid  siege  to  Chios,  and  re¬ 
duced  it  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to 
great  distress. 

Alcibiades,  far  from  wishing  Lacedae¬ 
mon  completely  triumphant,  had  princi¬ 
pally  sought  to  gain  an  influence  over 
Tissaphernes,  by  which  he  might  detach 
him  from  the  Peloponnesians  when  he 
should  see  cause.  About  this  time  the 
adverse  party,  gaining  the  lead  in  Lace¬ 
daemon,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  made 
with  Tissaphernes.  Suspecting  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  Alcibiades,  and  fearing  his 
genius,  they  sent  private  orders  to  assas¬ 
sinate  him,  which  he  prevented  by 
quitting  the  army.  He  now  successfully 
laboured  to  put  the  satrap  at  variance 
with  Lacedaemon,  and  dispose  him  to 
connection  with  Athens  ;  and  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  some  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  at*  Samos,  where  the  army  had 
its  head- quarters,  for  his  own  recal. 
The  exertions  of  Athens  had  of  late  been 
prodigious,  but  in  its  exhausted  state 
they  could  not  long  hold  out  against  an 
enemy  supplied  by  the  wealth  of  Persia ; 
yet  if  those  supplies  could  be  transferred 
to  Athens,  it  might  still  be  victorious. 
Alcibiades  well  knew  that  if  he  should 
be  restored  there  could  be  little  esteem 
for  his  character,  and  that,  when  the 
immediate  need  of  him  was  past,  he 
might  fall  by  the  first  breath  of  suspi¬ 
cion  :  he  saw  that  his  surest  support 
would  be  a  party  who  owed  their  su¬ 
periority  entirely  to  him,  and  he  knew 
that  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  was 
so  completely  in  his  hands,  that  he  could 
attach  to  his  services  what  condition  he 
would.  The  price  he  set  on  them  was 
the  establishment  of  oligarchy.  On  this 
condition,  coupled  with  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  it  was  declared  in  the  army 
that  the  king  would  furnish  money  for 
the  war ;  and  such  was  the  general  sense 
of  the  public  danger,  that  a  majority 
decided  to  accept  the  terms, 
t  Delegates  were  sent  to  Athens  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  change  ;  and  the  people,  though 
unwillingly,  were  yet  induced  by  their 
desperate  situation  to  acquiesce.  Pei- 
sander,  the  chief  of  the  deputation,  was 
sent  with  ten  others  to  treat  with  Tissa¬ 
phernes,  and  empowered  to  conclude 
whatever  should  seem  best.  Llaving 
organised  a  faction  Peisander  sailed,  but 
his  mission  was  frustrated  by  unexpect¬ 


ed  difficulties.  The  Satrap  was  unwil¬ 
ling  quite  to  break  with  Lacedaemon  ; 
and  Alcibiades  fearing  that  his  influence 
might  appear  to  fail,  desired  to  make 
the  Athenians  the  refusers,  by  asking 
extravagant  concessions  to  Persia.  The 
negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  Tissa¬ 
phernes  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  on  terms  mors 
moderate  than  before.  Oligarchies  were 
set  up  by  Athenian  commissioners  in 
several  subject  towns,  and  most  of  these 
in  consequence  revolted  to  Lacedaemon. 

Peisander,  returning  to  Athens,  found 
the  revolution  much  advanced.  Many 
of  its  chief  opposers  had  been  murdered, 
no  one  dared  to  ask  by  whom  ;  the  po¬ 
pular  party  were  dismayed  and  disunited, 
and  mutually  suspicious  through  re¬ 
peated  desertions.  All  opposition  being 
silenced  by  the  fear  of  assassination,  the 
oligarchical  leaders  swayed  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  their  will.  But  though  certain  to 
carry  at  the  moment  whatever  it  pleased 
them  to  propose,  they  felt  that  some 
degree  of  moderation  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  continued  obedience  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  acquiescence 
of  the  armament  in  Samos,  which  they 
could  less  intimidate  or  coerce.  The 
scheme  adopted  was,  that  the  sovereignty 
should  be  placed  in  an  assembly  of  five 
thousand  citizens,  chosen  for  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  bodily  ability :  but  while  this 
body  was  nominally  supreme,  the  whole 
direction  of  the  state  was  effectively 
vested  in  a  council  of  four  hundred,  and 
it  was  only  when  summoned  by  them 
that  the  larger  assembly  was  to  meet. 
The  people  ratified  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  existing  authorities 
gave  way  to  it  without  a  struggle.  The 
change  was  brought  to  pass  with 
singular  ability,  and  with  a  quietness 
and  freedom  from  extensive  bloodshed 
almost  unparalleled  among  Grecian  re¬ 
volutions  ;  but  though  not  accompanied 
with  battle  or  massacre,  it  was  deeply 
stained  with  the  baser  practice  of  secret 
assassination.  In  the  measures  which 
led  to  it  the  chief  actor  was  Peisander : 
but  the  contriving  and  directing  mind 
was  that  of  Antiphon,  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  both  for  capacity  and 
virtue ;  who,  both  by  his  advice  and  by 
his  talent  for  composition,  had  assisted 
many  who  had  occasion  to  appear  in 
the  courts  and  in  the  assemblies ;  but 
had  kept  himself  as  far  as  possible  aloof 
from  both,  through  fear  of  the  jealousy 
which  often  attended  the  reputation  of 
ability,  especially  when  the  fortune, 
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habits,  and  temper  of  the  possessor  ap¬ 
peared  to  connect  him  with  the  favourers 
of  aristocracy. 

Peisander  had  left  the  oligarchical 
interest  predominant  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  Samos,  and  approaching  to  su¬ 
periority  among  the  Samians.  But  the 
Athenian  generals  with  most  of  the 
soldiers  favoured  democracy,  and  had 
only  renounced  it  as  the  price  of  Per¬ 
sian  aid,  which  seemed  not  likely  to 
be  given.  The  oligarchical  Samians 
meditating  an  attack  upon  the  Many,  the 
latter  craved  the  support  of  the  generals, 
and  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  two 
distinguished  Athenians  of  the  popular 
party.  These  canvassed  the  soldiers 
with  so  much  effect,  that  nearly  all  de¬ 
clared  for  democracy,  and  agreed  m  the 
resolution  not  to  suffer  the  Samian  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  oppressed.  The  attack  was  made, 
but  the  Samian  Many  being  supported 
by  the  Athenians  easily  prevailed.  The 
victory  was  used  with  uncommon  mode¬ 
ration.  About  thirty  of  the  conspirators 
were  killed  in  the  tumult,  but  not  a  man 
was  put  to  death  by  way  of  punishment ; 
only  three  were  banished,  and  the  rest 
were  pardoned  and  admitted  to  live  in 
perfect  equality  under  the  democracy. 

A  ship  was  sent  to  Athens  with  these 
tidings,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be 
well  received  there,  for  the  Athenian 
revolution  was  yet  unknown  at  Samos. 
On  arriving,  some  of  the  crew  were 
thrown  into  prison  ;  while  the  com¬ 
mander  escaping  to  Samos  reported  the 
change,  and  passionately  exaggerated 
the  violences  of  the  new  rulers.  In  the 
debates  ensuing  in  the  army,  Thrasybu¬ 
lus  and  Thrasyllus  took  the  lead.  An 
oath  was  imposed  on  all  that  they  would 
be  faithful  to  democracy,  zealous  in  the 
war,  and  perseveringly  hostile  to  the  Four 
Hundred.  The  Samians  also  took  the 
oath,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Athenian 
councils,  as  men  embarked  in  the  same 
cause.  The  soldiers  now  assumed  to 
their  assemblies  the  authority  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  consider¬ 
ing  the  commonwealth  as  overthrown 
in  the  city,  and  only  existing  in  the  camp. 
Their  first  act  of  power  was  to  supersede 
all  suspected  officers,  appointing  Thrasy¬ 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand.  Alike  at  war  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  and  the  Athenians  of  the  city, 
they  encouraged  themselves  with  the 
considerations  that  they  were  the  strength 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  new  rulers 
comparatively  weak ;  that  having  the 
fleet,  the  subject  states  were  theirs,  with 
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the  revenues  thence  arising;  that  Samos 
was  no  contemptible  home  ;  and  that 
far  from  looking  to  Athens  for  subsis¬ 
tence,  they  had  both  larger  resources 
than  those  in  the  city,  and  the  command 
of  the  sea,  which  placed  at  their  mercy 
the  supplies  of  their  opponents.  They 
trusted  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
which  was  the  vindication  of  their  ancient 
constitution  ;  they  hoped  for  Persian  aid 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  issue ; 
and  in  the  worst  event,  with  the  force 
which  they  possessed  they  could  gain 
both  lands  and  cities  to  inhabit. 

The  Peloponnesians,  being  disunited 
and  ill  commanded,  did  not  move  against 
the  Athenians  till  their  differences  were 
settled.  On  approaching  Samos  they 
found  all  quiet  and  orderly,  and  with¬ 
drew,  avoiding  offered  battle.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  which 
were  scantily  supplied  by  Tissaphernes, 
always  sparing  of  his  treasure,  and 
now  uncertain  which  party  to  sup¬ 
port.  They  listened  therefore  to  Phar- 
nabazus,  the  satrap  of  the  Hellespont, 
who  offered  to  maintain  them  if  they 
would  come  to  his  province.  But  as 
they  would  not  move  with  their  whole 
force  at  the  hazard  of  fighting  the 
Athenians,  a  small  squadron  only  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Hellespont,  avoiding  obser¬ 
vation  by  a  circuitous  route.  Meantime  an 
assembly  being  held  of  the  Athenians  in 
Samos,  Thrasybulus  obtained  the  recal 
of  Alcibiades,  and  went  himself  to  invite 
him  to  the  island.  Alcibiades  arriving, 
harangued  the  assembled  army,  lament¬ 
ing  his  exile,  and  magnifying  the  benefit 
to  be  expected  from  his  return ;  which  he 
represented  as  certainly  bringing  with  it 
the  support  of  Tissaphernes.  He  was 
immediately  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
Hope  and  confidence  rose  so  high  that 
the  soldiery  were  eager  to  sail  to  the 
Peirseeus,  and  put  down  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dred.  Alcibiades  checked  the  rash  design. 
The  nearer  enemy,  he  said,  must  not  be 
left  at  liberty  to  seize  unopposed  on  the 
richest  possessions  of  the  state ;  and  it 
was  necessary  for  himselfi  since  he  was 
chosen  general,  to  communicate  person¬ 
ally  with  the  satrap  on  the  necessary 
arrangements  of  the  war.  The  assembly 
being  dissolved  he  went  immediately  to 
Tissaphernes,  anxious  at  once  to  impress 
upon  the  Athenians  his  close  connexion 
with  the  satrap,  and  to  confirm  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  latter  by  displaying  his 
power  among  the  Athenians  ;  and  thus 
he  obtained  from  both  what  his  views 
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required,  by  alarming  alternately  the 
Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and  Tis- 
saphernes  with  the  Athenians. 

Ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred 
arriving  at  Samos,  the  popular  fury  rose 
so  high  that  the  multitude  were  again  on 
the  point  of  voting  to  go  straight  to 
Athens.  The  influence  of  Alcibiades 
again  prevented  a  measure  which  would 
have  been  certain  ruin  to  both  parties, 
but  which  only  he  was  capable  of  hin¬ 
dering.  He  framed  a  moderate  answer 
to  the  ambassadors,  encouraging  those 
in  the  city  to  hold  out  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  ;  for  while,  he  said,  the  city 
was  safe,  there  was  hope  of  accommo¬ 
dating  the  dissensions  of  the  citizens  ; 
but  were  either  party  cut  off,  whether 
those  in  Athens  or  in  Samos,  there  would 
soon  be  no  commonwealth  with  which  the 
enemy  could  treat. 

Already  divisions  had  arisen  among 
the  rulers  at  Athens.  Peisander  and  the 
thorough-going  oligarchists  were  bent  on 
confining  all  real  power  to  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  rather  than  compromise  with 
their  countrymen  at  Samos,  or  admit 
into  the  government  any  leaven  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  they  were  ready  to  lay  their  country 
at  the  feet  of  Lacedaemon.  They  would 
make  peace  if  possible  as  an  independent 
state ;  but  peace  must  be  made  on  any 
terms :  and  they  would  rather,  if  it  were 
necessary,  govern  Athens  like  so  many 
other  oligarchies  as  the  lieutenants  of 
Lacedaemon,  than  permit  the  return  of 
their  feared  and  hated  opponents,  and 
sink  into  private  citizens  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  they  could  not  but  be 
objects  of  suspicion.  But  there  was 
also  a  party  headed  by  Theramenes, 
which  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  and  opposed  undue  submis¬ 
sion  to  Lacedaemon.  This  consisted  of 
those  whose  zeal  for  oligarchy  was  less 
than  their  desire  of  union  and  national 
independence  ;  of  the  friends  to  a  mixed 
government ;  and  of  the  democratical 
party,  who,  not  as  yet  daring  to  avow 
themselves,  threw  their  weight  into  the 
scale  of  those  whose  principles  were 
least  opposite  to  their  own.  The  answer 
of  Alcibiades  breathed  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  and  mutual  accommodation, 
which  gave  new  hope  to  the  moderate 
party  ;  while  Peisander  s  party,  fearing 
more  and  more,  pressed  on  the  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Lacedaemon,  and  instructed 
their  commissioners  to  lower  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  conclude  the  peace  in  haste 
on  any  tolerable  terms.  At  the  same 
time  they  built  a  fort  which  commanded 


the  entrance  of  the  Peiraeeus.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  they  said,  was  the  defence  of  the 
harbour  in  case  of  attack  by  the  fleet 
from  Samos  ;  but  their  adversaries 
maintained  that  its  real  object  was  to 
enable  them  to  admit  the  fleet  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  approach  of  the 
latter  so  near  as  EEgina  strengthened 
the  suspicion,  and  the  people  rose  in  tu¬ 
mult  to  destroy  the  fort.  Theramenes 
went  as  one  of  the  generals  apparently 
to  suppress  the  tumult ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascertained  that  he  would  be 
supported  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  insurgents.  The  cry  was  to  uphold 
against  the  Four  Hundred  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Five  Thousand  ;  and  thus 
the  punishment  of  treason,  which  would 
have  been  incurred  by  appealing  in 
terms  to  the  entire  people,  was  avoided 
by  calling  on  a  body  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  by  the  existing  constitution. 

Next  day  the  armed  people  held  an 
assembly,  and  marched  into  the  city. 
The  Four  Hundred  sent  a  committee  to 
confer  with  them.  They  said  that  the  Five 
Thousand,  who  had  not  yet  been  nomi¬ 
nated,  should  be  immediately  declared  ; 
that  the  Four  Hundred  now  in  office 
should  resign  their  authority  in  due  time ; 
that  the  Five  Thousand  should  settle  the 
manner  of  appointing  their  successors  ; 
and  that  on  a  stated  day  the  people  should 
meet  to  consider  the  means  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  reconciliation.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  people,  were  assembling,  when 
news  came  that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  at  Salamis.  All  ran  to  the  harbour, 
and,  without  waiting  for  orders,  each 
did  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  required. 
Ships  were  launched  and  manned,  and 
all  prepared  for  defence  ;  but  the  enemy 
passed  by  towards  Euboea.  Fresh  alarm 
arose ;  for  the  people  being  deprived  of 
the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  of 
Deceleia,  the  loss  of  Euboea  would 
leave  them  scarcely  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  A  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
protection  of  the  island,  but  it  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  defeated  ;  and  Euboea,  which 
had  before  been  inclined  to  revolt,  im¬ 
mediately  declared  itself. 

If  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  sailed 
to  Peiraeeus,  they  might  have  entered 
unopposed,  and  the  city  could  only  have 
been  saved  by  the  return  of  the  fleet 
from  Samos,  whereby  its  foreign  domi¬ 
nion  must  have  been  lost.  But  the  op¬ 
portunity  being  neglected,  the  Athenians 
had  time  to  settle  their  internal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  arrange  their  measures  of 
defence.  It  was  decreed  that  the  council 
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of  four  hundred  should  be  immediately 
dissolved,  and  the  supreme  authority 
vested  in  five  thousand,  who  should  be 
taken  from  those  citizens  now  in  Athens, 
who  were  enrolled  for  service  among 
the  heavy-armed  troops.  Thucydides 
declares  that  the  constitution  was  esta¬ 
blished  on  a  better  footing  than  at  any 
time  within  his  memory,  with  a  moderate 
and  beneficial  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  Many  and  the  Few.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  change  most  of  the 
oligarchical  leaders  fled  to  Deceleia.  A 
vote  was  passed  for  the  recal  of  Alci- 
biades,  and  information  of  the  late 
transactions  was  sent  to  the  armament 
at  Samos,  with  an  exhortation  vigo¬ 
rously  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  now  begun 
a  course  of  operations  in  concert  with 
Pharnabazus,  who  supplied  their  force 
with  a  liberality,  and  supported  them  with 
a  decision,  which  present  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  cunning,  timid,  and  avaricious 
conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Alcibia- 
des,  vigorously  seconded  by  Thrasybulus 
andThrasyllus,  were  entering  on  a  course 
of  victories,*  which  continued  till  they 
had  completely  destroyed  the  hostile 
fleet,  recovered  much  of  their  lost  domi¬ 
nion,  and  without  intrigue  or  solicitation, 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  successes,  in¬ 
duced  Pharnabazus  to  make  peace,  and 
stopped  those  inexhaustible  supplies  on 
which  the  enemy  had  depended.  Having 
done  all  this,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  the  war,  and  the  sixth  from  his  ba¬ 
nishment,  Alcibiades  determined  to  re¬ 
visit  his  country ;  and  as  winter  was 
approaching,  he  proposed  to  gratify  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  their  friends,  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  domestic  concerns.  He 
returned,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  favour,  being  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  with  greater 
powers  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to 
any  such  officer.  He  had  soon  an  op¬ 
portunity  both  of  gratifying  the  people, 
and  increasing  his  reputation  in  Greece. 
Since  the  garrisoning  of  Deceleia,  the 
Athenians  had  never  ventured  to  con¬ 
duct  by  land  the  customary  procession 
to  Eleusis  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Alcibia¬ 
des,  with  the  forces  from  Asia,  added  to 


*  In  one  of  these  battles  the  Spartan  commander, 
Mindarus,  was  slain,  and  nearly  every  ship  of  his 
squadron  taken.  The  dispatch,  in  which  these  tid¬ 
ings  were  announced  to  the  Lacedaemonian  govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Xenophon.  It 
rnns  thus  :  “The  luck  is  gone:  Mindarus  is  dead; 
the  men  hunger ;  we  know  not  what  to  do,” 
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the  former  strength  of  the  city,  now 
undertook  to  protect  them  in  the  full 
performance  of  every  rite  ;  and  the  train 
went  and  returned  escorted  by  the  army, 
without  an  attempt  at  disturbance. 

No  nation  is  recorded  to  have  long 
preserved  an  efficient  control  over  large 
and  distant  provinces,  unless  by  a  de¬ 
cided  superiority  in  character,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  civilization.  Such,  at  least 
in  a  political  and  military  view,  was  the 
case  with  the  Romans  ;  and  such  is  yet 
more  strikingly  the  case  with  the  English 
government  in  India :  for  as  the  extent 
of  the  empire  is  here  yet  more  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  foreign  controlling 
force ;  so  the  disadvantage  is  balanced 
by  a  more  universal  superiority,  not 
more  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
than  in  the  tone  of  public  morals  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  many  errors  and  many  crimes, 
in  the  general  honesty  of  intention  toward 
the  governed,  which,  to  the  Romans,  as 
to  former  Indian  governments,  was  a 
principle  unknown.  In  the  numerous 
empires  which  have  risen  and  fallen  in 
Asia,  the  ruling  race  has  seldom  been 
of  a  character  to  attach  its  subjects  by 
beneficence,  or  to  awe  them  by  pre¬ 
eminent  courage  and  skill.  They  have 
generally  been  created  by  an  able  leader 
rising  in  a  warlike  tribe.  They  have 
rapidly  increased ;  for  among  nations 
that  saw  in  the  sovereignty  not  a  trust  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  but  a  prize  for 
the  boldest  ruffian  or  the  craftiest  be¬ 
trayer,  there  could  be  neither  public 
spirit  nor  determined  attachment  to  an¬ 
cient  institutions,  to  stand  up  against 
the  thirst  of  conquest  and  plunder,  in  a 
successful  army,  under  a  popular  com¬ 
mander.  But  as  empire  was  acquired 
by  force,  so  by  force  only  it  could  be 
preserved.  When  the  first  career  of 
victory  was  over,  and  the  influence  of 
personal  character  in  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  was  gone,  his  feebler  successors 
gradually  lost  all  hold  on  the  obedience 
of  their  officers  ;  while  the  soldiery  in  the 
provinces  became  devoted  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  commander,  and  careless  of  the 
distant  head  of  the  empire.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Persian  monarchy,  since  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  the  provincial  governors  had 
gradually  assumed  a  considerable  degree 
of  independence.  They  paid  tribute  in¬ 
deed  to  the  king,  and  owned  a  nominal 
allegiance ;  but  they  made  separate 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Pharnabazus  and 
Tissaphernes  ;  sometimes  theymade  war 
on  each  other,  each  professing  to  remain 
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in  obedience  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  when  visited  with  the  royal 
displeasure,  a  refractory  satrap  would 
retain  his  government  by  arms. 

Darius,  the  present  king,  appears  to 
have  felt  that  his  empire  was  weakened 
by  its  unwieldy  extent,  and  to  have  con¬ 
templated  detaching  from  it  the  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  on  the  Grecian  seas,  to 
form  a  separate  kingdom  for  Cyrus,  his 
younger  son,  a  youth  of  spirit  and  abi¬ 
lity.  The  prince  was  sent  into  those 
provinces  as  his  father’s  lieutenant,  and 
both  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes 
were  subjected  to  his  command.  Lysan- 
der,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
the  Spartan  admiral,  on  hearing  that 
Cyrus  was  arrived  in  Sardis,  where  his 
court  was  to  be  held,  immediately  has¬ 
tened  thither.  Unlike  his  countrymen 
in  general,  Lysanderwas  a  supple  cour¬ 
tier  and  a  dexterous  politician.  The 
prince’s  favour  had  already  been  won 
by  an  embassy  from  Lacedaemon,  and  it 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
insinuating  manners  of  the  Spartan 
commander.  He  now  joined  unreser¬ 
vedly  in  the  war,  and  supplied  full  pay  to 
all  the  sailors  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 

This  turn  of  things  lowered  the  credit 
of  Alcibiades,  whose  restoration  had 
chiefly  been  procured  by  the  promise  of 
Persian  assistance.  His  fleet  was  still 
the  stronger,  but  with  his  limited  re¬ 
sources  and  the  inexhaustible  supplies 
at  the  command  of  Lysander,  it  could 
not  long  continue  so  without  decisive 
action.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  fleet  to 
a  station  in  view  of  the  enemy.  But 
during  a  short  absence  of  the  general, 
by  the  folly  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  a 
battle  was  provoked  against  orders,  and 
lost.  The  defeat  in  itself  was  little  im** 
port  ant,  but  the  news  set  all  At  hens  in 
a  flame.  The  enemies  of  Alcibiades  took 
advantage  of  the  popular  rage — he  was 
accused  of  haughtiness,  negligence,  and 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  only  man  who  seemed  capable 
of  extricating  the  commonwealth  from 
its  dangers  was  dismissed  from  his  com¬ 
mand,  without  inquiry  or  defence.  The 
popular  fury  once  excited,  spent  itself  in 
vague  charges  of  disaffection,  and  many 
who  had  supported  the  Four  Hundred 
W'ere  variously  punished  with  death, 
confiscation,  exile,  or  disfranchisement. 
Alcibiades  did  not  venture  to  return  to 
give  an  account,  according  to  custom,  of 
his  conduct  in  office,  but  retired  to  a 
lordship  he  possessed  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese. 


The  history  of  Alcibiades  is  a  striking 
instance  how  little  true  merit  can  be 
measured  by  temporary  popularity. 
When  he  had  wilfully  inflicted  on  his 
country  deeper  wounds  than  had  been 
given  by  the  ablest  servants  of  its  enemy, 
he  was  recalled,  received  writh  unex¬ 
ampled  joy  and  favour,  and  appointed 
to  a  station  of  unusual  power  and  splen¬ 
dour.  When  by  able  and  faithful  service 
he  had  nearly  retrieved  the  injuries  he 
had  done,  he  was  for  a  trifling  error, 
and  that  not  his  own,  ignominiously  dis¬ 
placed  and  driven  into  banishment.  Yet 
let  not  his  life  afford  a  lesson  of  encou¬ 
ragement  to  unprincipled  politicians. 
Though  popular  opinion  in  a  free  state 
be  often  ill-judging  in  a  moment  of  ex¬ 
citement,  it  commonly  settles  into  justice 
as  the  passion  cools  and  the  ferment  sub¬ 
sides.  Pericles  was  fined  and  Cimon 
banished  ;  but  both  these  great  men 
ended  their  days  the  most  beloved  and 
trusted  favourites  of  the  people.  The 
present  charges  against  Alcibiades  wrere 
trivial  and  unjust ;  but  his  previous  cha¬ 
racter  gave  them  weight,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  confidence  to  challenge  in¬ 
quiry,  and  trust  to  the  calmer  judgment 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  frequently  a 
part  of  the  punishment  of  guilt  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  opportunity  of  atone¬ 
ment.  The  glory  of  saving  his  country 
was  too  great  for  the  man  wrho  had  so 
profligately  brought  it  near  destruction  ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  his  condem¬ 
nation  was  unjust  as  well  as  ruinous ; 
and  it  should  seem  as  if  the  injustice  and 
folly  of  the  Athenians  had  been  made  at 
once  the  instrument  to  punish  the  trea¬ 
sons  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  cause  of  not 
unmerited  ruin  to  themselves. 

In  place  of  Alcibiades,  ten  generals 
were  appointed,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Conon,  a  man  of  great  ability.  Lysan¬ 
der  was  soon  after  superseded  by  Caili- 
cratidas,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Lacedaemon,  which  suffered  no  man  to 
be  admiral  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
new  commander  wras  a  man  of  decision, 
plain  good  sense,  and  honesty,  and  a 
rigid  disciple  of  Lycurgus.  Lie  first 
collected  reinforcements,  which  made 
his  fleet  decidedly  superior.  But  find¬ 
ing  that  the  friends  of  Lysander  were 
caballing  against  him,  and  exciting  dis¬ 
content  at  so  frequent  changes  of  com¬ 
mand,  he  called  together  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  of  the  armament  and  spoke 
thus.  “  I  could  be  well  content  to  stay 
at  home,  and  if  Lysander  or  any  other 
pretends  to  be  a  better  seaman,  he  may 
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be.  so  for  me.  Being,  however,  ap¬ 
pointed  admiral,  I  must  do  my  best  in 
that  capacity.  Will  you  support  me,  or 
shall  I  sail  home,  to  tell  how  things  stand 
here?”  The  cabal  was  silenced.  Calli- 
cratidas  then  went  to  the  court  of  Cyrus 
to  ask  a  supply  ;  but  he  was  not  a  cour¬ 
tier,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  smooth 
his  way  by  compliments,  or  to  guard 
against  any  ill  offices  which  might  have 
been  done  him  by  Lysander.  He  was 
coldly  received,  and  put  off  from  day  to 
day;  till,  disgusted  at  his  treatment  and 
at  all  he  saw,  he  departed,  exclaiming 
that  the  Greeks  were  most  wretched 
who  would  so  truckle  to  barbarians  for 
money,  and  that  if  he  returned  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  end  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  by  reconciling  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon.  He  obtained  a  loan  from 
the  Milesians  and  Chians,  and  sailing 
to  Lesbos,  took  Methymne  by  assault. 
All  goods  were  given  up  to  pillage,  but 
the  slaves  were  collected  and  sold. 
Callicratidas  was  urged  by  the  allies 
to  sell  the  Methymnsean  citizens  also, 
but  he  declared  that,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  no  Greek  should  be  made  a 
slave.  We  have  here  a  noble  example 
of  the  power  with  which,  in  moral  ques¬ 
tions,  a  sincere,  upright,  and  benevolent 
nature,  can  enlighten  the  judgment  and 
clear  it  from  the  prejudices  of  an  illiberal 
education.  Callicratidas  was  a  plain 
straightforward  man,  of  moderate  capa¬ 
city,  and  not  likely  to  seek  for  maxims 
of  policy  more  refined  than  those  of  his 
country  ;  he  was  a  zealous  and  even 
bigoted  adherent  of  the  institutions  in 
which  he  had  been  born  and  bred,  which, 
beyond  all  others,  produced  in  men  con¬ 
tempt  of  human  suffering,  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  welfare  of  all  communities 
but  their  own.  Y et  his  heart  was  right, 
and  he  was  led  by  native  integrity  to 
avow  and  act  on  a  principle  of  generous 
humanity,  which,  though  fitted  to  benefit 
all  Greece  by  diminishing  the  miseries 
of  war,  was  never  proclaimed  before  or 
after  by  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
of  Grecian  statesmen. 

Callicratidas  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  Conon  with  superior  force, 
defeated  him,  and  having  taken  thirty 
triremes,  besieged  the  rest  in  Mitylene. 
The  Athenians,  on  hearing  Conon's  dan¬ 
ger,  manned  a  powerful  fleet,  on  which 
all  embarked  who  were  bound  to  naval 
service,  and  many  even  of  the  cavalry, 
who  were  generally  exempt.  This  was 
not  enough,  and  the  deficiency  was  made 
up  with  slaves,  who  were  rewarded  with 


their  freedom.  Eight  of  the  ten  generals 
were  on  board.  The  hostile  armaments 
engaged  near  Arginusae,  a  knot  of  small 
islands  between  Lesbos  and  the  main¬ 
land.  The  Athenians  were  so  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  force  that  Callicratidas  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  decline  an  action :  he  answered 
that  his  death  would  be  a  small  loss  to 
Sparta,  but  that  flight  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful.  The  reply  was  spirited,  but 
singularly  injudicious,  since  he  hazarded 
not  his  life  alone  but  the  fleet  which  he 
commanded,  and  perhaps  the  issue  of 
the  war.  Yet  the  superstitious  rigour 
of  his  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Lycurgus,  sets  in  a  stronger  light  the 
virtue  which  could  lead  a  mind  so  little 
distinguishing  to  depart  from  the  habits 
of  his  country  where  they  were  un¬ 
generous  and  inhuman.  The  battle  was 
long,  but  it  ended  in  the  complete  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Callicratidas 
perished  and  seventy  ships  were  taken. 

The  generals  proceeded  to  the  relief  of 
Conon,  leaving  a  squadron  under  Thera- 
menes  and  Thrasybulus,  who  were  then 
captains  of  triremes,  to  collect  the  dead 
and  save  the  men  who  were  floating  on 
the  wrecks.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
storm,  and  the  crews  of  twelve  Athenian 
ships,  that  had  been  wrecked  in  the  battle, 
perished.  Six  of  the  generals  returned  to 
Athens,  leaving  the  other  two  with  Conon 
at  Samos.  On  arriving,  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  being  brought  before  the  general 
assembly,  they  found  themselves  accused 
by  Theramenes,  of  having  neglected 
those  wrecked  in  the  battle.  Their  death 
was  evidently  predetermined  by  a  power¬ 
ful  faction,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to 
conduct  their  defence  in  the  usual  form, 
but  each  was  permitted  only  to  make  a 
short  speech.  They  had  left  the  care  of 
the  wrecked,  they  said,  to  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus,  men  confessedly  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  charge.  If  the  duty  had 
been  neglected,  those  who  now  accused 
them  were  to  blame  ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  weather  had  made  it  impossible, 
and  this  they  brought  many  witnesses 
to  prove.  It  was  plain  that  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  now  put,  the  generals  would 
be  acquitted ;  but  the  accusers  having 
on  their  side  the  presidents  and  the 
majority  of  the  council,  the  former 
declared  that  there  was  not  light  to 
judge  of  the  show  of  hands  :  the  decision 
was  referred  to  the  next  assembly,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  council  should 
determine  the  manner  of  judgment. 
Meantime  persons  were  procured  to 
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show  themselves  in  deep  mourning,  as  for 
relations  lost  after  the  battle  ;  and  a  man 
was  suborned  to  state  to  the  assembly 
that  he  had  saved  himself  on  a  flour 
barrel,  and  had  been  conjured  by  his 
drowning  comrades  to  tell  the  Athenians 
how  the  generals  had  abandoned  those 
who  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  country. 
The  council  resolved  that  the  people 
should  decide  by  ballot,  whether  or  not 
the  generals  were  criminal  in  suffering 
those  to  perish  who  had  conquered  in 
the  battle.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was 
as  illegal  as  unfair  ;  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  opposed  by  Euryptolemus,  who 
threatened  to  impeach  Callixenus,  the 
author  of  the  resolution.  But  the  mul¬ 
titude  cried  out,  that  it  was  intolerable  if 
the  people  were  not  allowed  to  do  its 
pleasure ;  and  one  of  Theramenes’s  faction 
was  emboldened  to  declare,  that  whoever 
should  presume  to  check  the  assembly, 
he  would  move  that  his  fate  should  be 
decided  by  the  same  ballot  with  that  of 
the  generals.  Euryptolemus  was  obliged 
to  retract  his  threat ;  but  the  prytanes 
refused  to  put  the  question  on  the  illegal 
decree.  Callixenus  accused  them  of 
contumacy,  and  the  multitude  indignantly 
called  for  those  who  resisted  the  orders 
of  the  people.  One  yet  stood  firm,  and 
this  was  Socrates  the  philosopher,  who 
persisted  that  he  would  not  act  otherwise 
than  according  to  law :  the  other  pry¬ 
tanes  consented  to  propose  the  resolution 
of  the  council.  Euryptolemus,  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  decree, 
as  one  which  could  not  regularly  be  even 
taken  into  consideration,  still  resisted  it 
as  unjust  and  inexpedient,  and  proposed 
to  try  the  generals  separately,  according 
to  established  law.  The  question  was  put, 
and  the  motion  of  Euryptolemus  declared 
to  be  carried ;  but  the  show  of  hands  being 
repeated  at  the  demand  of  one  of  the 
faction,  was  now  declared  to  be  for  that 
of  Callixenus.  The  people  proceeded  to 
ballot,  according  to  the  decree ;  the 
eight  generals  were  condemned  by  one 
vote,  and  the  six  present  executed. 
Such  was  the  gratitude  and  justice  of 
Athens  to  those  who  had  won  for  it  the 
greatest  victory  obtained  in  the  war. 

The  measure  of  this  people’s  iniquity 
now  was  full,  and  the  victory  of  Argi- 
nusae,  which  ought  to  have  saved  the 
commonwealth,  proved  the  prelude  to  its 
ruin.  The  government  did  not  recover 
its  steadiness  after  the  late  violent  over¬ 
bearing  of  law  and  justice.  The  people 
repenting  their  fury,  bound  five  of  the 
instigators  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 


These  escaped  before  trial,  and  Callix¬ 
enus,  who  was  one  of  them,  made  his 
peace  in  an  after  revolution ;  but  he 
lived,  hated  and  avoided,  and  perished 
by  hunger  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  The 
banished  were  recalled,  the  disfranchised 
restored  to  their  political  rights,  and 
oaths  of  concord  taken  by  the  people ; 
but  nothing  could  bring  back  union  or 
energy.  Yet  a  powerful  fleet  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  Conon,  and  five  others  ;  while 
Lysander  again  commanded  for  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and  by  his  able,  active,  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  conduct,  retrieved  her  affairs. 

At  length  the  hostile  fleets  were 
watching  each  other, — the  Peloponne¬ 
sians  in  the  harbour  of  Lampsacus,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
defensible  station,  with  a  market  close 
at  hand ;  the  Athenians,  on  the  open 
beach  of/Egospotami,  precisely  opposite, 
the  nearest  market  being  that  of  Sestos, 
two  miles  off.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  in 
a  character,  which  we  have  frequently 
had  reason  strongly  to  condemn,  one 
instance  of  disinterested  patriotism  at 
a  time  when  he  had  recently  been  ill 
treated  by  his  country.  Alcibiades  was 
living  at  his  castle  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  saw  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
his  countrymen.  He  went  to  the  gene¬ 
rals,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of 
removing  their  forces  to  Sestos,  where 
they  would,  equally  with  the  enemy,  have 
the  advantage  of  a  town  and  harbour, 
and  would  be  able  to  choose  when  to 
fight.  The  admonition  was  treated  by 
some  of  the  generals  with  unmannerly 
disdain,  but  its  wisdom  was  soon  made 
manifest.  For  four  days  the  Athenians 
had  offered  battle  daily,  which  Lysander 
declined ;  and  afterwards  the  sailors  had 
wandered  to  Sestos,  and  about  the 
country,  to  seek  provisions.  Every  day’s 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Lysander  in¬ 
creased  their  confidence,  and  consequent 
disorder.  But  on  the  fifth  day  Lysander, 
waiting  till  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
according  to  their  custom,  suddenly 
pushed  his  fleet  across  the  bay,  and 
surprised  their  ships  before  the  seamen 
could  be  collected.  Nine  vessels,  all 
belonging  to  the  division  of  Conon,  had 
their  complete  crews  aboard,  and  these 
escaped ;  but  all  the  rest  were  taken, 
in  number  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Conon  sent  one  ship  to  Athens,  to  carry 
the  news  of  the  defeat ;  and  thinking 
that  the  war  was  now  desperate  carried 
the  rest  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Athenians, 

with  fiye  of  the  generals,  were  made 
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prisoners,  and  Lysander  assembled  the 
allies  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them.  The  Athenians  were  accused 
of  many  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws 
of  war.  Among  other  charges  it  was 
said  that  they  had  determined,  should 
they  win  the  battle,  to  cut  off  the  right 
hands  of  all  their  prisoners  ;  and  Phi- 
locles,  one  of  the  generals,  was  particu¬ 
larly  accused  of  having  thrown  down  a 
precipice  the  entire  crews  of  two  cap¬ 
tured  triremes.  It  was  voted  that  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  should  be  put  to 
death,  excepting  Adeimantus,  one  of  the 
generals,  who  it  was  said  had  opposed 
the  inhuman  decree  respecting  the 
prisoners.  Lysander,  asking  Philocles 
what  he  deserved,  who  had  been  first 
to  violate  the  laws  of  Grecian  warfare, 
began  the  execution  by  killing  him  with 
his  own  hand ;  and  all  the  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens  were  put  to  death,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand.  The  retaliation  of 
cruelty  for  cruelty  is  a  measure  of  very 
pernicious  example,  and  to  be  justified, 
if  ever,  only  by  the  most  pressing  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self-defence.  That  plea  would 
in  the  present  case  be  absurd.  The  inten¬ 
tion  imputed  to  the  Athenians,  with  their 
former  conduct  on  many  occasions,  was 
a  fit  object  of  abhorrence,  not  of  imita¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  justify  their  massacre  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  set  the  first 
example  of  lawless  cruelty  to  Greece, 
required  surely  more  than  ordinary 
effrontery  in  the  officer  of  a  power, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  war, 
while  yet  unprovoked  by  any  barbarities 
of  the  enemy,  had  continued  for  many 
years  habitual  military  execution,  not 
on  enemies  taken  in  arms,  but  on  peace¬ 
ful  merchants  and  unoffending  neutrals. 

The  navy  of  Athens  being  totally 
destroyed,  Lysander  could  take  posses¬ 
sion,  unopposed,  of  its  dependencies. 
From  each  he  allowed  the  Athenian 
garrisons  to  depart  to  Athens,  but  thi¬ 
ther  only.  He  knew  that  against  the 
uncommon  strength  of  that  city  famine 
only  could  avail,  and  therefore  the  more 
numerous  the  persons  in  it,  the  surer 
and  speedier  would  be  its  reduction. 
He  soon  blockaded  Athens  with  his 
fleet,  while  by  land  it  was  besieged  by 
both  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Peloponnesian 
allies. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  HSgospo- 
tami  carried  dismay  to  Athens.  The 
people  remembered  the  fate  of  the  mi¬ 
serable  Scionseans,  the  iEginetans,  and 


many  others ;  but,  above  all,  of  the 
Melians,  the  colonists  of  Lacedaemon, 
whom  they  had  slaughtered  without  a 
shadow  of  just  provocation  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  power.  Expecting  such 
mercy  as  they  had  shown,  they  prepared 
to  endure  to  the  utmost,  blocked  up  all 
the  ports  but  one,  and  made  all  ready 
for  defence.  No  assault  was  made,  but 
famine  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  many 
died  of  hunger  before  capitulation  was 
proposed.  To  the  necessary  evils  of 
defeat  and  blockade,  there  were  added 
those  of  internal  dissension.  The  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  long  unhinged  by 
factious  struggles,  which  were  now  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  irritation  of  suffering,  and 
the  sullenness  of  pride  contending  with 
despair.  Long  resistance  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  concession  only  could  save  the 
city,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
most  abject  concessions  would  be 
accepted' — yet,  the  Athenians,  doggedly 
refusing  to  acknowledge  what  they 
inwardly  felt  to  be  true,  passed  votes 
of  punishment  on  any  who  should  pro¬ 
pose  such  sacrifices.  The  popular 
favourite  of  the  day  was  Cleophon,  a 
warm  opposer  of  all  concession ;  and 
his  power  being  commensurate  to  the 
violence  of  the  passions  by  which  he 
was  supported,  he  was  enabled  to  sur¬ 
pass  all  former  demagogues  in  insolence 
and  arbitrary  conduct ;  till,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  fluctuation  of  the  popular  mind, 
he  wras  accused,  and  put  to  death.  At 
length  ambassadors  were  sent  with  the 
offer,  that  the  Athenians  would  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  allies  of  Lacedaemon,  retaining 
the  Peiraeeus,  and  all  the  fortifications. 
On  the  border  of  Laconia  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  met  by  a  message  from  the 
Ephori,  informing  them  that  the  terms 
they  brought  were  known  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  that,  if  they  wished  for  peace,  they 
must  come  better  instructed.  Ihis  re¬ 
pulse  raised  the  consternation  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  Many  now  expect¬ 
ing  nothing  less  than  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  The  ferment  was  increased  by 
the  not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  the 
oligarchical  party  would  willingly  make 
terms  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage. 
It  was  understood  that  a  principal  de¬ 
mand  of  Lacedaemon  would  be,  the 
demolishing  ten  furlongs  of  the  long 
walls.  This  was  a  tender  point  with  the 
Athenians,  and  a  vote  was  passed  for¬ 
bidding  even  the  proposal  of  such  a 
concession.  In  this  state  of  hopeless 
and  aimless  agitation,  Theramenes  de,- 
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dared  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  Lysancler, 
he  would  ascertain  whether  the  purpose 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  requiring  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  was  to  make 
slaves  of  the  people,  or  merely  to  insure 
their  political  subjection  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  state.  Being  sent  to  Lysaftder,  he 
abode  with  him  more  than  three  months, 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  increasing 
pressure  of  famine  might  have  so  far 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  as  to 
induce  them  to  entrust  the  business  un¬ 
reservedly  to  him.  At  length  returning, 
he  said,  that  Lysander  had  hitherto  de¬ 
tained  him,  and  now  referred  him  to 
Lacedaemon ;  and  the  assembly  was 
persuaded  to  send  him  with  nine  others 
to  Lacedaemon,  fully  empowered  to  act 
according  to  their  discretion. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  hearing  that  the 
ambassadors  now  came  with  unrestricted 
powers,  held  a  congress  of  the  allies, 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Athens.  The 
Corinthian  and  Theban  deputies  vehe¬ 
mently  urged  its  total  destruction  ;  but 
he  Lacedaemonians  adopted  a  wiser  as 
well  as  more  generous  policy.  Peace 
was  made  on  the  conditions  that  the 
long  walls  and  the  walls  of  the  Peiraeeus 
should  be  demolished  ;  all  ships  of 
war,  but  twelve,  given  up  ;  the  exiles 
restored  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
follow,  by  land  and  sea,  wherever  the 
Lacedaemonians  might  lead.  Thus  de- 
pressed  and  oligarchically  governed, 
Athens,  it  was  thought,  might  be  a 
valuable  dependency  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  perhaps  an  useful  counterpoise  to 
the  ambition  of  Thebes  or  Argos.  The 
terms  were  unwillingly  but  unavoidably 
accepted  by  the  Athenians ;  Lysander 
entered  the  harbour  ;  the  exiles  returned, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  walls  was  be¬ 
gun  to  the  sound  of  festive  music  :  for 
that  day,  says  the  Athenian  historian, 
Xenophon,  was  thought  the  beginning  of 
freedom  to  Greece.  We  shall  find  that 
the  general  opinion  was  erroneous,  and 
that  the  weaker  states  gained  little  by 
the  change  of  masters.  The  war  had 
lasted  nearly  twenty-seven  years.  (From 
B.  C.  431  to  B.  C.  403.) 

Alcibiades  was  not  among  the  exiles 
restored.  He  remained  on  his  Thracian 
lordship,  an  object  of  j  'alousy  both  to 
Lacedaemon  and  to  the  new  government 
of  Athens.  At  last,  to  escape  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Lacedaemon,  he  went  into 
Asia.  When  residing  there,  his  house 
was  attacked  by  a  tumultuous  assem¬ 
blage  of  people,  at  whose  instigation  is 


uncertain.  The  house  was  set  on  fire. 
Alcibiades  sallied  with  his  servants,  and 
none  dared  to  meet  him  hand  to  hand ; 
but  he  was  overwhelmed  from  a  distance 
with  darts  and  arrows,  and  thus  slain, 
before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year. 

Chapter  YII. 

Of  Greece ,  from  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  to  the  peace 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Manti- 
neia  :  and  of  its  Colonies  in  Sicily , 
from  the  destruction  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  Athenian  army,  to  the  death  of 
Timoleon. 

Sect.  I. — Before  the  Peloponnesian 
army  quitted  Athens,  the  chief  power 
was  vested  in  thirty  persons  nominally 
elected  by  the  people,  though  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  there  could  be  little  freedom  of 
choice.  The  pretended  object  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  was  to  reform  the  laws  and 
remodel  the  government  on  its  ancient 
principles :  but  the  new  constitution 
being  still  kept  back,  while  they  disposed 
of  the  existing  magistracies  according 
to  their  pleasure,  it  grew  manifest  that 
they  aimed  at  perpetuating  their  own 
dominion.  At  first  their  acts  were  popu¬ 
lar,  and  continued  so  while  confined 
to  the  prosecution  of  those  who  had 
been  malicious  informers  under  the 
democracy.  For  their  further  pro¬ 
jects  foreign  support  was  needed  :  com¬ 
municating,  therefore,  writh  Lysander, 
they  obtained  through  him  a  Lacedae¬ 
monian  guard.  The  pretext  for  sending 
it  was  to  protect  them  in  clearing  the 
city  of  disreputable  persons,  and  in  set¬ 
tling  the  state  ;  but  when  strengthened 
by  it,  the  thirty  proceeded  without  scruple 
to  the  arrest  of  every  citizen  of  credit 
who  seemed  likely  to  oppose  their  usur¬ 
pations. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Thirty  were 
Critias  and  Theramenes.  Critias  had 
great  abilities,  high  rank,  and  ample 
fortune,  with  a  haughty  and  violent 
temper,  embittered  by  a  banishment 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  people.  He  new 
proposed  to  secure  to  the  Thirty,  and  to 
himself  as  their  chief,  the  despotic  rule 
of  Athens  under  Lacedaemonian  protec¬ 
tion.  By  extensive  executions  he  thought 
at  once  to  gratify  his  revenge,  and 
remove  all  suspected  opponents ;  and 
diminishing  the  number  of  citizens  sig¬ 
nified  little,  for  all  necessary  labours 
might  be  done  by  slaves,  and  foreign  at¬ 
tack  was  prevented  by  the  power  of  Lace- 
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daemon.  The  views  of  Theramenes  were 
very  different.  That  bold  and  dexterous 
intriguer,  though  selfish,  trimming,  and 
unscrupulous,  was  not  tyrannical  like 
Critias.  He  was  naturally  mild  and 
moderate,  a  lover  of  popularity,  and 
averse  from  needless  bloodshed,:  though 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  generals,  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusse,  he  had  shown 
that  no  crime  would  stop  him  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  ends.  He  had  successively 
assisted  in  raising  and  overthrowing 
every  party  which  had  lately  risen  in 
Athens  ;  and  from  his  frequent  change 
of  sides  he  was  popularly  known  by 
a  name  denoting  a  sort  of  shoe,  that 
might  be  drawn  on  either  foot  indif¬ 
ferently.  The  most  remarkable  features 
of  his  character  were  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  judged  when  the  predomi¬ 
nant  faction  was  about  to  fall,  and 
the  decision  with  which  he  changed 
his  side,  before  to  common  eyes  the 
change  seemed  prudent.  The  measures 
which  alarmed  him  as  impolitic  had 
commonly  disgusted  him  by  their  vio¬ 
lence,  and  enabled  him  to  justify  on 
public  grounds  his  abandonment  of  the 
falling  party ;  and  this,  with  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  taking  his  part  while  it  seemed 
yet  hazardous,  had  preserved  to  him  in 
all  his  turnings  some  degree  of  popular 
esteem. 

He  now  vainly  remonstrated  with  his 
colleagues.  Without  a  party,  he  said, 
no  oligarchy  could  stand ;  and  by  these 
proceedings  all  parties  were  offended  and 
alarmed.  But  Critias,  having  secured 
most  of  the  Thirty  in  his  interest,  was 
eager  to  rid  himself  of  his  only  rival  in 
ability  and  influence  ;  of  a  man  whose 
views  were  inconsistent  with  his  own,  and 
who,  finding  himself  powerless  among 
the  Thirty,  would  probably  be  ready, 
able,  and  bold  to  work  their  overthrow. 
The  danger  mcst  feared  was  a  rallying 
of  the  people  round  Theramenes,  such 
as  had  already  taken  place  against  the 
Four  Hundred.  To  obviate  this,  a  cata¬ 
logue  was  formed  of  three  thousand  citi¬ 
zens,  to  whom  only  the  sovereign  power 
in  assembly,  with  exclusive  egiiibility  to 
magistracies,  was  given.  All  other  citi¬ 
zens  were  to  be  under  the  absolute  do¬ 
minion,  not  of  the  Three  Thousand  only, 
but  of  the  Thirty.  A  review  of  arms  was 
ordered,  of  the  Three  Thousand  in  the 
market-place,  of  the  other  citizens  in 
smaller  divisions  in  different  places  of 
the  city.  The  Thirty  then  sending  their 
own  confidential  adherents,  supported  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  disarmed  in 


detail  all  the  citizens  except  those  of  the 
Three  Thousand ;  and  the  arms  being 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
Acropolis,  were  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison. 

Having  thus  prevented  all  effectual 
opposition,  the  Thirty  did  their  pleasure. 
Many  were  put  to  death  through  per¬ 
sonal  enmity,  and  many  for  their  wealth : 
and  it  was  actually  voted  that  each  of 
the  Thirty  should  select  one  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  pleasure,  from  the  foreign 
sojourners  in  Athens ;  and  that  all,  so 
chosen,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
property  carried  into  the  treasury.  With 
the  produce  of  confiscation  they  fur¬ 
nished  pay  for  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
and  rewards  for  the  most  forward  of  their 
own  adherents  ;  but  as  means  were  want¬ 
ing  to  attach  by  favours  a  number  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  them  against  the  just 
hatred  of  the  rest,  they  adopted  the 
abominable  expedient  of  compelling  men 
to  execute  their  most  tyrannical  orders, 
that,  being  involved  in  the  same  guilt, 
and  liable  to  the  same  resentment,  they 
might  support  the  present  government 
as  their  only  chance  of  protection. 
Among  those  on  whom  this  policy  was 
practised,  Socrates  is  a  solitary  instance 
of  determined  resistance.  He  was  com¬ 
manded  with  four  others  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  Athens  Leon  of  Salamis,  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  blameless,  but 
whose  wealth  was  a  tempting  prey. 
This  order  Socrates  disobeyed  as  illegal ; 
the  other  four  performed  it,  and  Leon 
was  executed.  The  life  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  was  saved  by  his  poverty,  and  by 
the  speedy  downfal  of  the  tyrants  whom 
he  had  oifended.  We  have  already  seen 
the  conduct  of  Socrates  at  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  six  generals  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  only  occasions,  on 
which  his  name  appears  in  the  political 
history  of  Athens,  should  both  be  in¬ 
stances  of  bold  resistance  to  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  powers  which  none  other  dared 
withstand ;  both  proofs  that  his  actions 
were  governed  by  the  favourite  principle 
of  his  ethics,  that  no  outward  violence 
could  make  the  virtuous  man  either 
criminal  or  unhappy. 

Thus  far  the  council  had  been  readily 
subservient  to  the  Thirty,  but  the  next 
attempt  was  harder.  Theramenes  had 
grown  more  decided  in  opposition  to  his 
colleagues  as  their  tyranny  grew  more 
violent :  his  destruction  was  resolved  on, 
but  the  council  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
concur  in  it.  Persuasion  was  used  with 
some  of  the  members,  menace  with 
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others.  Matters  were  arranged  with 
those  whom  the  tyrants  most  trusted — 
the  council  was  summoned — young  men 
with  hidden  daggers  surrounded  the  hall 
— the  Thirty  attended,  and  Theramenes 
among  them,  when  Critias  rose  and 
accused  him  of  treason  against  the  exist¬ 
ing  government.  Theramenes  defended 
himself  with  readiness,  eloquence,  and 
skill,  and  so  showed  the  expediency  of 
the  measures  he  had  recommended,  and 
the  iniquity  and  danger  of  those  pursued 
by  Critias,  that  he  disposed  a  majority 
of  the  council  in  his  favour.  But  Critias 
knew  that  now  either  he  or  Theramenes 
must  fall,  and  after  short  conference 
with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out  and  directed 
his  armed  attendants  to  show  themselves. 
Then  returning,  he  addressed  the  council 
thus  : — “  I  hold  it  my  duty  as  president 
of  the  Thirty  to  prevent  my  associates 
in  the  government  from  being  misled. 
These  men  before  you,  say,  that  they 
will  not  endure  the  acquittal  of  one 
who  is  known  to  be  undermining  the 
oligarchy.  In  the  new  constitution  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  Three  Thousand  of  the 
catalogue  shall  be  liable  to  death  only 
by  the  judgment  of  the  council ;  but  all 
others  by  that  of  the  Thirty.  I  then, 
with  your  unanimous  approval,  strike 
out  this  man  from  the  catalogue,  and 
we,  the  Thirty,  condemn  him  to  death  ” 
Theramenes  sprang  to  the  altar,  and 
thence  appealed  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  place,  as  well  as  to  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  reminding  the  councillors 
that  if  they  did  not  protect  him  their 
names  might  be  erased  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  with  as  little  ceremony  as  his 
own.  He  was,  however,  dragged  from 
the  altar  to  prison,  and  compelled  to 
drink  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  the 
common  punishment  for  state  criminals 
at  Athens.  His  courage  did  not  fail. 
He  calmly  drank  the  poison,  and,  dash¬ 
ing  the  remainder  on  the  floor,  as  was 
the  custom  of  revellers,  “  Be  this,”  he 
said,  “  for  Critias  !” 

The  Thirty  now  tyrannised  without 
restraint.  Lands  and  country-houses 
were  seized  for  themselves  and  their  ad¬ 
herents,  and  the  owners  executed.  All 
citizens  not  of  the  catalogue  were  com¬ 
manded  to  quit  Athens,  and  most  took 
refuge  in  Peirseeus  ;  but  as  many  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  taken  thence  and  executed, 
they  fled,  chiefly  to  Megara  and  Thebes. 
Thrasybulus,  who  was  then  residing  in 
Boeotia,  was  encouraged  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  exiles  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  despots.  It  was  mid-winter,  about 


six  months  after  their  establishment, 
when,  with  seventy  companions,  he  occu¬ 
pied  Phyle,  a  border-fortress  of  Attica. 
The  Thirty  led  their  forces  against  the 
place,  and  assaulted  it  without  success  ; 
and  when  they  thought  of  blockading  it, 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
treat.  To  prevent,  however,  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  their  lands,  they  sent  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries 
with  a  body  of  their  own  horse  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  near  the  place;  but  Thrasybulus 
having  now  collected  seven  hundred 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  surprised  their 
camp,  and  defeated  them. 

The  tyrants  now  resolved  to  secure  a 
refuge  in  Eleusis,  in  case  they  should  be 
driven  from  Athens.  The  cavalry,  being 
composed  of  the  wealthiest  families, 
was  generally  favourable  to  oligarchy, 
and  the  Thirty  had  laboured  to  attach 
it  to  them  by  favours,  and  considered 
it  as  the  trustiest  part  of  their  force. 
They  went  with  it  to  Eleusis,  and 
arresting  all  the  townsmen  who  were 
suspected  of  disaffection,  brought  them 
to  Athens.  The  citizens  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  assem¬ 
bled  to  pass  sentence  on  the  prisoners, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  arms  to  discourage  opposition. 
Critias  then  addressed  the  assembly 
thus : — “  The  government  which  we  are 
establishing  is  formed  for  you  no  less 
than  for  ourselves.  It  is  fit  that  as  you 
share  its  advantages  you  should  also 
share  its  dangers.  You  must,  therefore, 
condemn  the  arrested  Eleusinians,  that 
your  fears  and  hopes  may  be  the  same 
with  ours.”  The  votes  were  secretly 
given,  not  openly  as  was  usual  in  Athe¬ 
nian  criminal  proceedings,  and  three 
hundred  prisoners  were  condemned  at 
once. 

Not  long  after,  Thrasybulus,  with 
about  one  thousand  heavy-armed  troops, 
entered  Peiraeeus  unopposed,  by  night. 
In  the  morning  the  Thirty  attacked  them 
with  very  superior  numbers,  but  were, 
nevertheless,  defeated,  and  Critias  slain. 
A  truce  was  obtained  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  by  the  defeated,  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  while  it  continued  many 
from  both  sides  assembled  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  party  of  Thrasybulus  pro¬ 
fessed  all  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Three  Thousand,  and  imputed  the 
evils  suffered  to  the  Thirty  only,  “  who, 
for  their  private  interests,  had  destroyed 
as  many  Athenians  in  eight  months,  as 
the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years,  and 
bad  forced  on  tins  most  hateful  and 
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unholy  civil  wav.”  It  was  manifest  that 
the  Athenians  from  the  city  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  they  heard,  and  their 
leaders  anxiously  hurried  them  away. 
Next  day  the  Thirty  met  to  deliberate 
what  was  to  be  done,  while  the  Three 
Thousand  were  in  altercation  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Those  who  had  been 
forward  in  the  late  violences  urged  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  utmost ;  while  others,  who 
thought  they  had  not  sinned  beyond  for¬ 
giveness,  wished  for  accommodation.  In 
the  end  the  tyrants  were  deposed,  and  a 
committee  of  ten  appointed  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  party  in  Peirseeus.  Two  of 
the  Thirty  were  placed  in  the  committee, 
the  rest  retired  to  Eleusis.  But  the  Ten, 
instead  of  treating  with  Thrasybulus, 
endeavoured  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
power  from  which  the  Thirty  had  fallen. 
Many  of  the  Three  Thousand  were  on 
their  side,  and  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  and 
they  looked  for  aid  to  Lacedaemon. 
Meantime  the  late  exiles  becoming  supe¬ 
rior,  as  well  in  number  as  in  zeal  and 
union,  commanded  the  country,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  blockade  the  city. 

Ly sander  now  being  appointed  to 
command  for  Lacedaemon  in  Attica, 
made  ready  to  besiege  Peiraeeus.  No 
prudence  or  bravery  in  Thrasybulus 
and  his  followers  could  withstand  the 
{  power  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  the  state 
>  of  parties  in  that  city  gave  them  hope. 

Many,  among  whom  was  Pausanias, 

)  one  of  the  kings,  were  jealous  of  Ly- 
i  sander,  and,  above  all,  of  the  com- 
i  manding  influence  which  he  seemed 
!  likely  to  gain  in  Attica.  The  assembly 
i  was  persuaded  to  decree  that  the  busi- 
1  ness  of  Athens  required  the  presence  of 
|  a  complete  Lacedaemonian  army ;  and 
a  such  an  army  being  sent  thither  under 
[  Pausanias,  the  appointment  of  Lysan- 
!i  der  sunk  into  a  subordinate  command. 
)  One  smart  but  indecisive  skirmish  took 
q  place,  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  Spar- 
;]  tan  king  was  to  settle  matters  by  nego- 
ij  tiation,  not  by  battle.  A  treaty  was 
arranged,  by  which  all  Athenians,  the 
Thirty  excepted,  and  some  few  others 
i  of  the  most  guilty,  were  restored  to  their 
i  rights,  under  an  oath  of  universal  am- 
:  nesty.  Eleusis  was  given  as  a  residence 
)j  to  the  excepted,  and  to  all  who  might 
j  fear  to  live  in  Athens.  Pausanias  ffhen 
i  led  away  the  Peloponnesians  ;  and  Thra- 
q  sybulus,  with  his  followers,  marched  in 
procession  into  the  city,  and  offered  a 
rij  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  Minerva.  A 
.  ;  general  assembly  then  was  held,  in  which, 

:  by  the  advice  of  Thrasybulus,  the  old 


constitution  was  entirely  re-established. 
The  people  soon  after,  being  alarmed 
with  the  news  that  those  in  Eleusis  were 
hiring  mercenary  troops,  marched  out 
against  them  with  their  whole  force. 
The  leaders  in  Eleusis  were  murdered 
in  a  conference  ;  a  great  crime,  but  the 
only  one  which  disgraced  the  restoration 
of  liberty  to  Athens.  Peace  and  am¬ 
nesty  were  offered  and  accepted ;  the 
refugees  returned  ;  the  people  kept  their 
oaths,  and  the  government  was  carried 
on  with  concord.  Thus  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  was  completely  restored, 
and  Attica  reunited. 

The  vices  have  already  been  remarked 
which  were  produced  in  the  Athenian  peo¬ 
ple,  by  so  large  a  portion  of  them  living  as 
pensioners  on  the  state.  This  evil  was 
necessarily  increased  by  the  recent  series 
of  revolutions,  which  had  completely 
interrupted  the  course  of  peaceful  labour, 
made  many  poor  who  had  formerly  been 
rich,  and  many  idle  who  had  been  indus¬ 
trious.  At  the  same  time  the  poorer 
citizens  had  been  increased  in  number 
by  the  admission  of  slaves  and  foreigners, 
in  reward  for  services  against  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  and  against  the  Thirty.  The 
number  of  pensioners  being,  therefore, 
increased,  while  the  foreign  sources  of 
revenue  were  cut  off,  the  extortions, 
which  had  formerly  been  practised  on 
the  subject- states,  were  now  directed 
against  wealthy  men  at  home.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  total  amount 
of  wealth  thus  levied  was  not  immode¬ 
rate  ;  for,  with  the  foreign  command, 
the  expenses  of  fleets  and  armies  had 
passed  away,  and  it  was  far  less  easy  to 
bear  hard  on  those  who  were  present 
and  possessed  of  extensive  influence, 
than  to  plunder  the  defenceless  tributa¬ 
ries.  But  cases  occurred  of  great  indi¬ 
vidual  hardship  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  public  indigence  sometimes 
appeared  in  a  shape  peculiarly  odious, 
and  that  the  judges  might  be  biassed 
against  a  state  defendant,  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  confiscation.  Other  evils 
arose :  so  many  violent  revolutions  had 
necessarily  created  numerous  personal 
enmities,  and  confirmed  a  tendency,  al¬ 
ways  too  strong  in  the  Athenians,  to 
suspect  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  a 
plot  against  the  government.  But  none 
of  these  evils  can  fairly  be  traced  to  the 
conduct  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  which  was  singularly  prudent  and 
moderate.  They  were  the  natural  result 
of  the  previous  history  of  Athens,  of  the 
wars  it  had  waged,  the  dominion,  it  had 
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held,  and  the  revolutions  it  had  under¬ 
gone  ;  and,  though  in  some  degree  they 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  testimony 
against  its  unbalanced  democracy,  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  government  known 
to  Greece  wTould  have  stood  so  fearful 
a  trial  without  yet  greater  mischiefs. 

About  three  years  after  the  restoration 
of  democracy,  Athens  was  disgraced  by 
the  condemnation  of  the  most  excellent 
man  she  ever  produced,  the  philosopher 
Socrates.  But  before  relating  his  death, 
we  will  look  to  the  state  of  moral  science 
before  his  time,  and  the  revolution  he 
worked  in  it.  The  early  Grecian  philo¬ 
sophers  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the 
physical  speculators,  and  the  ethical  and 
theological.  Of  the  former  the  most 
eminent  w7as  Democritus,  the  author  of 
the  atomic  philosophy  ;  which  considers 
the  world  to  Ire  made  up  of  atoms,  or 
indivisible  particles  of  matter  similar  to 
each  other,  and  all  natural  appearances 
to  be  results  of  their  different  posi¬ 
tions  and  motions.  In  explaining  sen¬ 
sible  phenomena,  Democritus  shewed 
perhaps  more  knowledge  and  acute¬ 
ness  than  any  other  Greek  :  but  not 
content  with  this,  he  pushed  his  atoms 
into  subjects  where  they  had  no  place  ; 
represented  thought  and  sensation  as 
modifications  of  matter  and  motion ; 
declared  that  there  was  no  God  nor 
spiritual  being ;  and  that  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  world  were  produced  by 
blind  chance,  amidst  the  infinite  com¬ 
binations  of  moving  atoms.  He  had 
many  followers,  as  well  in  his  atheism 
and  materialism,  as  in  his  physical 
principles.  For  a  specimen  of  the  ethical 
and  theological  philosophers  we  may 
take  Pythagoras,  a  Samian,  but  the 
founder  of  a  sect  very  prevalent  in  Gre¬ 
cian  Italy.  His  morality  and  religion 
were  purer  than  those  current  in  Greece. 
Fie  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought 
apparently  from  thence  some  remnants 
of  primitive  tradition  ;  but  he  had  also 
brought  a  fondness  for  the  arts  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  priestcraft.  He  aimed  at  enlighten¬ 
ing,  not  the  many,  but  a  privileged  few  ; 
who,  by  superior  intelligence,  becoming 
rulers  in  their  several  cities,  were  to  go¬ 
vern  them  with  humanity  and  justice. 
Accordingly,  admission  into  his  sect  was 
made  difficult,  and  his  doctrines  were 
veiled  with  a  mystical  language,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  foster  a  blind  reverence  in  the 
disciples  towards  their  master,  and,  in 
the  vulgar,  towards  the  disciples.  Some 
practical  conclusions  were  published  to 
all,  but  the  principles  were  accessible 


only  to  the  most  instructed.  Here,  then , 
wre  have  two  principal  classes  of  philo¬ 
sophers,— those  busied  in  physical  spe¬ 
culations,  which  were  often  tainted  with 
atheism  and  materialism  ;  and  those 
who  chiefly  studied  morals  and  theology, 
in  many  instances  not  unsuccessful!}', 
but  always  studiously  veiling  their  re¬ 
searches  from  the  many.  After  these 
arose  the  sceptics  (doubters)  and  so¬ 
phists — the  last,  a  name  not  marking  any 
particular  doctrines,  but  describing  a 
class  of  men  whose  profession  was  to 
cultivate  the  talents  of  youth.  It  will 
readily  be  supposed  that  with  common 
minds  the  object  of  such  cultivation  was 
not  the  highest  absolute  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  excellence,  but  the  best  training 
for  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power.  In 
Grecian  communities  eloquence  was  the 
talent  most  available  to  the  aspiring  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  what  the  sophists 
chiefly  undertook  to  teach.  They  pro¬ 
fessed  to  possess  and  impart  the  power 
of  recommending  successfully  any  side 
of  any  question :  from  habitual  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  truth  in  discourse,  the  passage 
to  mental  doubt  w7as  easy ;  and  most  of 
the  sophists  became  sceptics  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  Of  this  Protagoras  w7as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  among 
them,  who  held  that  knowledge  was  no 
more  than  sense  or  opinion ;  that  to 
every  man  w7hat  he  felt  or  believed  was 
true  ;  and  what  he  disbelieved,  false ;  that 
there  was  no  absolute  truth,  but  the  same 
thing  might  be  true  to  one  man,  and  false 
to  another.  Scepticism  naturally  leads 
to  looseness  of  morals  ;  for  no  man  who 
doubts  the  existence  of  certain  princi¬ 
ples,  will  sacrifice  his  present  inclinations 
to  the  supposition  of  their  truth.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  practical  precepts  of  most  of 
the  sophists  were  highly  favourable  to 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  their  pupils. 
As  opinion  was  the  measure  of  truth,  so 
inclination  was  the  measure  of  good; 
and  that  man  was  the  happiest,  who  had 
power  and  will  to  gratify  his  desires  with¬ 
out  restraint  or  regard  of  others.  Justice 
was  sometimes  a  name  for  the  interest 
of  the  strongest,  sometimes  a  mere  crea¬ 
ture  of  law  without  foundation  in  nature  ; 
a  scarecrow  set  up  by  the  weak  to  deter 
the  strong  from  taking  those  advantages 
to  which  they  were  naturally  entitled. 

Socrates  attended  but  little,  except  in 
early  years,  to  physical  science  ;  but  he 
turned  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
against  the  atheists  and  materialists, 
the  sceptics,  and  those  who  set  up  plea¬ 
sure  as  the  only  good.  Against  the  first 
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he  maintained  most  ably  the  “being 
of  a  God,  the  incorporeal  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  his  disputes 
with  the  sophists  and  sceptics,  he  availed 
himself  of  a  readiness  and  dexterity  in 
argument  superior  to  their  own ;  and 
drawing  them  by  an  artful  series  of 
questions  into  inconsistencies  and  absur¬ 
dities,  at  once  exposed  their  arrogance 
and  the  falsehood  of  their  views.  He 
delighted  in  humbling  insolent  pretenders 
to  superior  knowledge,  and  he  confessed 
and  dwelt  on  the  imperfections  of  the 
human  understanding,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  investigation  of  truth :  yet  he  did 
not,  like  most  of  the  sophists,  make 
that  imperfection  a  reason  for  denying 
existence  to  the  truth  which  he  was  un¬ 
able  completely  to  fathom  ;  but  rather  a 
motive  to  greater  humility  and  candour 
in  the  search,  and  to  a  modest  reliance 
on  divine  assistance,  to  guide  man’s 
judgment  on  points  important  to  his 
welfare,  where  his  own  unassisted  facul¬ 
ties  were  inadequate  to  the  task.  He 
stated  and  enforced  a  system  of  morality 
and  religion,  purer  and  loftier  than  that 
of  the  Pythagoreans  ;  but,  unlike  them, 
he  was  accessible  to  all,  always  clear  in 
his  statements  as  far  as  possible,  and 
ready  to  explain  whatever  was  not  un 
derstood.  Hence,  he  was  said  to  have 
brought  down  philosophy  from  the 
clouds,  and  made  her  converse  with 
men.  Ever  earnest  in  recommending 
temperance,  benevolence,  piety,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  showing  that  man’s  happiness 
and  dignity  are  determined  by  his 
mind,  and  not  his  fortunes,  by  virtue 
and  wisdom,  not  by  rank  and  wealth, 
his  own  life  was  the  best  example  of  his 
precepts.  We  have  seen  his  unbending 
uprightness  when  forced  into  public 
office,  and  his  private  conduct  was  no 
less  exemplary.  Barefooted  and  poorly 
clad,  he .  associated  with  the  rich  and 
gay  as  with  the  needy,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  cheerful  good-will :  his  advice  and 
instructions  were  given  to  all  without  fee 
or  reward,  for  his  spirit  was  rigidly  inde¬ 
pendent,  and,  if  he  possessed  little,  he 
wanted  less. 

This  excellent  man  was  impeached 
before  the  popular  court  of  reviling  the 
gods  which  Athens  acknowledged,  of 
preaching  other  gods,  and.  of  corrupting 
the  youth.  The  latter  charge  was  princi¬ 
pally  supported  by  the  conduct  of  Alcibi- 
ades  and  Critias,  both  of  whom  had  been 
his  pupils.  He  triumphantly  repelled 
the  accusations  ;  but  his  accusers  were 
powerful*  his  judges  prejudiced,  and  his 


danger  was  increased  by  the  manner  of 
his  defence.  It  was  usual  for  accused 
persons  to  supplicate  favour  with  tears, 
and  endeavour  to  move  pity,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  children.  By  this  the  pride  of 
the  judges  was  gratified,  when  they  saw 
sometimes  the  most  considerable  persons 
obliged  to  descend  to  supplication.  But 
Socrates  considered  this  as  equally  un¬ 
worthy  of  himself,  and  disrespectful  to 
the  tribunal,  which  ought  to  be  directed 
by  justice,  not  by  favour  ;  and  the  judges 
were  offended  at  his  denying  them  the 
accustomed  homage.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  He  again  addressed 
the  court,  declaring  his  innocence,  and 
observing  that  the  charges  against  him, 
even  if  proved,  did  not  amount  to  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime.  “  But,”  he  said,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “  it  is  time  to  depart ;  I  to  die,  you 
to  live  ;  but  which  for  the  greatest  good, 
God  only  knows.”  The  condemnation 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when 
the  sacred  ship  of  Theseus  *  was  sent 
with  offerings  of  thanksgiving  to  Apollo 
at  Delos.  All  executions  were  forbidden 
till  its  return,  and  thus  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates  was  respited  for  thirty  days,  during 
which  his  friends  had  free  access  to  him 
in  prison.  Means  were  concerted  for  his 
escape  ;  the  jailor  was  bribed,  a  vessel 
prepared,  a  retreat  in  Thessaly  provided. 
But  Socrates  had  always  taught  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he 
would  not  set  an  example  of  breaking 
them.  He  waited  the  return  of  the  ship, 
spent  his  last  morning  in  calmly  rea¬ 
soning  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  derived 
from  virtue,  took  the  fatal  cup  of  hem¬ 
lock,  and  died. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  wholly 
promulgated  in  conversation,  not  in 
writing  ;  but  his  doctrines  and  character 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  two  of 
his  most  gifted  pupils.  Plato,  the  greater 
of  them  by  far,  possessed  a  mind  almost 
unrivalled  for  its  completeness  at  all 
points  ;  and  uniting  the  greatest  acute¬ 
ness,  vigour,  and  comprehension  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  with  a  most  glowing  and 
poetical  imagination,  and  matchless  dig¬ 
nity,  power,  and  beauty  of  style.  But 
his  genius  was  too  original  and  peculiar 
to  fit  him  for  the  mere  reporter  of  ano¬ 
ther’s  opinions,  and  much  of  what  he 
has  written  under  the  name  of  Socrates, 
must  be  considered  as  his  own.  The 
bias  of  his  mind  was  to  abstract  specu¬ 
lation  ;  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles 


m*  See  page  6. 
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of  morality,  rather  than  the  application 
of  its  precepts  to  particular  cases.  In 
his  fondness  for  lofty  contemplations,  he 
sometimes  slides  into  mysticism  and 
obscurity, — a  tendency  which  is  not  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  discourses  of  Socrates, 
as  delivered  by  his  other  celebrated 
disciple,  Xenophon.  The  acuteness  of 
Plato’s  Socrates  in  confounding  the 
arrogant  falsehood  of  the  sophists,  and 
his  skill  and  patience  in  developing  the 
reasoning  powers  of  his  younger  asso¬ 
ciates,  are  probably  faithful  copies  from 
the  great  original :  but  his  deep  and 
subtle  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
moral  beauty  and  goodness,  however 
admirable  in  themselves,  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  rather  than 
his  master ;  whose  turn  of  thought  seems 
more  truly  expressed  by  the  sobriety  of 
mind  and  practical  good  sense  which  are 
every  where  visible  in  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon. 

Sect.  II. — About  the  end  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  the  death  of  Darius  had 
left  the  throne  of  Persia  to  his  son  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Mutual  jealousy  and  quarrels 
ensued  between  the  new  king  and  Cyrus, 
which  ended  in  the  latter  leading  an  army 
to  dethrone  his  brother  about  four  years 
after  his  accession.  The  principal  trust 
of  Cyrus  was  in  a  body  of  above  10,000 
Grecian  mercenaries,  who  did  their  part 
so  well,  that  in  a  great  battle  at  Cunaxa, 
near  Babylon,  they  defeated  all  opposed 
to  them.  But  Cyrus,  being  roused  to 
fury  at  the  sight  of  his  brother,  made  a 
violent  charge  on  the  body  in  which  he 
was  posted,  wounded  Artaxerxes  with 
his  own  hand,  and  was  himself  killed  in 
the  encounter.  All  the  Asiatic  followers 
of  Cyrus  now  submitted  to  the  king.  The 
Grecian  leaders  were  invited  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  treacherously  murdered ;  and 
the  army  was  left  without  commanders 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  separated  from 
Greece  by  vast  tracts  of  hostile  territory, 
and  obliged  to  begin  its  march  through 
extensive  plains,  in  the  face  of  innumer¬ 
able  light  cavalry.  An  assembly  was 
held  to  choose  new  leaders,  and  among 
those  who  came  forward  was  Xenophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  who  has  just  been 
mentioned  as  the  biographer  of  Socrates. 
Xenophon  was  elected  one  of  the  gene¬ 
rals,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  by  his 
superior  ability  that  the  army  overcame 
all  the  obstacles  which  beset  it.  He  has 
given  an  account  of  the  expedition, 
equally  interesting  as  a  narrative,  and 
admirable  as  a  specimen  of  composition. 
He  has  also  written  the  most  authentic 


history  of  the  times  now’  in  question. 
Few  persons  have  been  equally  remark¬ 
able  for  the  union  of  literary  and  warlike 
ability ;  but  though  the  course  of  his  life 
was  free  from  blame  in  the  eye  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  by  better  taught  moralists,  that  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Socrates  should 
have  gathered  his  laurels  in  so  vile  a 
trade  as  that  of  a  mere  hireling  military 
adventurer. 

A  war  broke  out  between  Lacedaemon 
and  Persia.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  in 
Ionia  was  at  first  ill  commanded,  and 
proved  alike  oppressive  to  its  allies,  and 
inefficient  against  its  enemies.  But  Der- 
cyllidas  succeeding  to  the  command, 
exercised  it  with  great  ability.  He  re¬ 
stored  good  order  to  the  army,  and 
prosperity  to  the  country,  and  conciliated 
the  affections  of  all  who  were  under  his 
administration.  He  was  no  less  bold 
and  skilful  in  military  enterprise  than 
judicious  in  civil  regulation ;  and  he 
obtained  peace  from  Pharnabazus  and 
Tissaphernes,  on  the  terms  that  all  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  should  be  independent.  The 
complete  ratification,  however,  of  the 
treaty  depended  on  the  king  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  government. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Lacedaemon  had  been  little  lessthan  all- 
powerful  in  Greece.  The  change  was  in 
some  respects  a  happy  one,  but  not  upon 
the  whole.  The  smaller  states  were  in¬ 
deed  released  from  the  grinding  tributes, 
which  had  been  wrung  from  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  navy  of  Athens,  and  to  feed  and 
amuse  its  idle  and  luxurious  people. 
But  the  democratical  governments  were 
generally  changed  into  oligarchies  of  the 
narrowest  kind,  dependent  for  existence, 
not  on  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  but  on  Lacedaemon  ;  and  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenian  Thirty,  the  abuses  to  which 
such  a  power  was  liable.  Many  states 
were  made  the  residence  of  Spartan 
governors,  w7ho  were  generally  oppres¬ 
sive  and  arbitrary.  Bred  up  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  mankind,  except  their  own 
fellow-citizens,  they  considered  as  rebel¬ 
lion  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  a 
Spartan  officer.  Their  tempers  were 
harsh,  their  manners  rude.  Their  no¬ 
tions  of  law  were  entirely  derived  from 
the  institutions  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and  as 
popular  complaint  was  never  there 
allowed  against  any  measures  of  persons 
in  authority,  they  would  put  down  all 
remonstrance,  however  moderate  and 
lawful,  by  the  most  violent  means. 
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Athenian  officers  were  commonly  men 
of  milder  temper  and  more  polished 
manners,  and  more  accustomed  to  re- 
spect  the  feelings  of  the  persons  under 
their  command.  A  proverb  was  current 
in  Greece,  that  the  Athenians  wererbet- 
ter  as  individuals,  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  a  government ;  and  it  illustrates  the 
conduct  of  the  two  states  towards  their 
subjects.  The  Athenian  government  was 
an  expensive,  the  Lacedaemonian,  a 
frugal  one ;  and  therefore  the  former 
oppressed  its  subjects  with  extortions, 
from  which  those  of  the  latter  were  ex¬ 
empt.  In  case  of  revolt,  the  passionate 
revenge  of  the  Athenian  people  was 
frequently  more  bloody  than  the  un¬ 
feeling,  but  deliberate  policy  of  its  rival. 
The  occasional  sufferings  of  the  allies 
of  Athens  were,  therefore,  greater;  but 
they  had  more  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  remonstrance,  were  less  exposed  to 
daily  vexatious  interference  with  their 
domestic  government,  and  less  given  up, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  the  self- 
willed  tyranny  of  officers  in  command  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  go¬ 
vernors,  such  as  it  was,  was  commonly 
exercised  with  more  forbearance. 

It  was  usual,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Greece,  for  the 
leading  city  to  claim  an  authority,  which 
the  smaller  towns  were  unwilling  to,allow. 
This  pretension  was  usually  discouraged 
by  the  imperial  states,  which  wished  to 
depress  the  larger  cities,  and  to  bring 
the  smaller  into  dependence  on  them¬ 
selves.  To  make  the  Boeotian  towns 
independent  of  Thebes  had  always  been 
a  favourite  object  with  Athens  ;  a  line 
of  conduct  which  had  ensured  to  that 
state  the  determined  enmity  of  Thebes. 
While  Athens  was  powerful,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  were  glad  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  Thebes  to  the  dominion  of 
Boeotia,  and  thus  to  favour  a  valuable 
ally,  and  to  keep  in  friendly  hands  a 
power  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
to  Athens.  But  when  Athens  was  de¬ 
pressed,  the  case  was  altered,  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  began  to  favour  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  towns.  The  Thebans  were 
offended,  and  the  enemies  of  Lacedaemon 
in  that  state  gained  strength ;  and  as 
these  were  always  the  party  friendly  to 
democracy,  the  Theban  oligarchy  was 
changed  into  a  popular  government. 
Democracy  also  gamed  ascendancy  in 
Corinth — so  that  the  two  principal  allies 
of  Lacedaemon  were  alienated.  These 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place  very 
soon  after  the  Peloponnesian  war :  how^ 


ever  no  actual  quarrel  ensued ;  but  during 
the  Asiatic  command  of  Dercyllidas,  the 
Lacedaemonians  put  down  by  arms  the 
pretensions  of  Elis  to  command  over  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

King  Agis  died,  (b.  c.  398,)  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
whose  first  year  was  signalised  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plot  to  effect  a  change  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Lycurgus  had  allowed  no 
distinction  of  rank  among  his  people, 
except  such  as  arose  from  age  or  merit ; 
but  in  the  course  of  ages  all  the  powers 
of  government  had  been  ingrossed  by 
certain  families  peculiarly  distinguished 
as  Spartans.  The  origin  and  nature  of 
this  distinction  are  not  ascertained :  but 
the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  very  acute  and  searching  his¬ 
torian  (Niebuhr),  that  the  Spartans 
were  those  legitimately  descended  from 
the  original  citizens  ;  whereas,  the  com¬ 
mon  Lacedaemonians  had  insensibly 
grown  up,  till  they  formed  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  portion  of  the  people,  from  mar¬ 
riages  contracted  by  Spartans  with 
aliens,  and  from  the  association  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  vassals  as  members  of  the 
community,  but  upon  an  inferior  footing. 
At  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Spartans  were 
five  thousand,  each  of  whom  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  seven  Helots ;  while  the  other  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  who  were  also  five  thousand, 
had  each  only  one  attendant.  But  the 
Spartans,  never  admitting  new  asso¬ 
ciates,  had  lessened  in  number,  till  they 
formed,  even  in  Sparta  itself,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  population.  Their 
pride  and  privileges  had  increased  as 
their  number  lessened :  the  ephori,  the 
senate,  and  all  the  higher  officers,  civil 
and  military,  were  taken  from  their  body, 
and  they  were  now  scarcely  ever  sent  on 
foreign  service,  except  in  some  com¬ 
mand.  These  privileges  were  haughtily 
exercised,  and  naturally  gave  great 
offence  to  the  excluded  classes ;  and 
Cinadon,  a  young  man  in  spirit  and 
abilities  inferior  to  few  among  the  Spar¬ 
tans  themselves,  conceived  the  project 
of  exciting  a  revolt  against  their  sway. 
To  engage  others  in  his  views,  he  was 
wont  to  bid  them  count  the  Spartans  in 
the  full  market-place.  There  might  be, 
besides  the  king,  the  ephori,  and  the 
senate,  about  forty.  “  These,”  he  would 
say,  “  are  your  enemies — but  all  the  rest 
your  friends.  Again,  in  each  town  and 
village  of  Laconia,  you  will  find  one 
enemy  and  many  allies;  the  first,  the 
Spartan  magistrate ;  the  second,  the  un¬ 
privileged  Laconians.  AH  the  Helots,” 
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he  proceeded,  “  all  the  newly  admitted 
citizens,  the  lower  people  in  the  capital, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns, 
universally  are  of  our  party  ;  for,  when¬ 
ever  any  mention  is  made  of  the  Spartans, 
all  these  are  unable  to  conceal  that  they 
would  gladly  eat  them  raw.”  When 
such  were  the  feelings  on  which  it 
rested,  the  revolution  planned  by  Cina- 
don  would  probably  have  been  a  bloody 
one ;  and  thus  it  is  that  excessive  mis- 
government  begets  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
in  the  people,  which  vents  itself  at  the 
moment  of  liberation  in  cruelty  and  out¬ 
rage.  Such  acts  may  justly  raise  ab¬ 
horrence  for  the  perpetrators,  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  individual  victims  :  but 
to  be  influenced  by  them,  so  as  to  think 
the  more  favourably  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment,  is  a  great,  though  common  error ; 
for  the  violence  of  the  people's  resent¬ 
ment  is  generally  a  testimony  that  their 
oppressions  have  been  intolerable.  In 
the  present  case  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered  in  time  ;  Cinadon  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  tortures  ;  and  the  Spartans 
retained  their  exclusive  privileges. 

Soon  after  this  the  news  arrived  that 
the  Persian  court  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Dercyllidas,  and  the  united 
force  of  the  empire  would  be  turned 
against  the  Asiatic  cities,  which  were  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon.  Agesi- 
laus  was  sent  to  command  in  Asia.  He 
had  much  of  the  moderation  and  wisdom 
of  his  father,  Archidamus,|with  far  greater 
activity,  enterprise,  and  military  talents. 
By  prudence  and  liberality  he  conciliated 
the  cities,  and  having  found  them  torn 
with  factions,  he  restored  quiet  and 
union;  while,  by  his  warlike  ability,  he 
not  only  repelled  the  apprehended  attack, 
but  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  look 
for  further  successes.  His  project  was 
not  to  conquer,  and  annex  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon  any  provinces  of  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire,  but  to  favour  their  erection  into 
independent  kingdoms,  which  would 
form  a  barrier  to  the  Grecian  states 
against  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Persia.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
would  probably  have  been  beneficial  to 
Lacedaemon,  to  Greece,  and  to  the  re¬ 
volting  provinces ;  which  would  have 
been  better  and  more  vigorously  go¬ 
verned  as  separate  kingdoms  than  as 
portions  of  the  vast  Persian  empire.  The 
design  was  favoured  by  the  increasing 
disunion  of  that  monarchy.  Many  of 
the  satraps  had  been  implicated  in  the 
rebellion  of  Cyrus,  and  most  of  those 
who  remained  faithful  were  inclined  to 


hold  their  governments  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
if  deposed  or  treated  unworthily  ;  while 
the  return  of  the  ten  thousand  had 
shown  how  small  a  body  of  Greeks 
could  brave  the  power  of  Persia,  even 
in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.  But 
before  his  design  could  be  executed, 
Agesilaus  wras  recalled  by  troubles  in 
Greece. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  enmity  to 
Lacedaemon  in  some  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  Grecian  states.  The  manifestation 
of  that  spirit  appears  to  have  been  has¬ 
tened  by  Persian  gold  in  Argos,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth  ;  but  in  Thebes  the  feeling 
was  strongest,  and  it  was  between  Thebes 
and  Lacedaemon  that  war  first  rose. 
The  Thebans  alone  could  not  hope  to 
stand  against  the  enemy  they  had  pro¬ 
voked  ;  but  they  knew  that  the  Athenians 
bore  impatiently  their  present  depres¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  the  same  pretence  of  zeal 
for  Grecian  liberty,  which  had  served 
the  Lacedaemonians  so  well  against 
Athens,  might  now  be  no  less  available 
to  those  who  withstood  the  dominion  of 
Lacedaemon.  The  Thebans  asked  and 
obtained  the  alliance  of  Athens.  Ly- 
sander  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Boeotia;  he  professed  to  vindicate  the 
independence  of  the  towns,  and  the  gates 
of  Orchomenus  were  opened  to  receive 
him :  but,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  killed 
in  battle,  and,  by  the  feeble  conduct  of 
king  Pausanias,  who  replaced  him,  the 
army  was  obliged  to  quit  Bceotia,  with¬ 
out  further  action,  under  a  dishonour¬ 
able  truce. 

Athens  led  Argos  into  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  Argos  Corinth,  now  demo¬ 
cratically  governed,  and  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Argos.  The  league  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  northern  states. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  supremacy  of 
any  commonwealth,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  each  should 
meet  at  Corinth,  to  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  confederacy.  The  Lacedaemonians 
now  resolved  to  recall  Agesilaus  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  allies  sent  an  army 
avowedly  against  Laconia.  “  The  Lace¬ 
daemonian  state,”  said  the  Corinthian 
deputy,  “  resembles  a  river ;  which,  near 
its  source,  is  easily  forded,  but  the  far¬ 
ther  it  flows,  the  more  it  is  swollen  with 
tributary  streams.  Thus,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  march  from  home  with  their 
own  troops  only ;  but,  as  they  proceed, 
their  army  grows  formidable  with  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  cities.  I  hold  it, 
therefore,  best  to  attack  them  as  near  as 
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possible  to  Lacedaemon.”  The  confe¬ 
derates  were  met  near  Corinth  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  Though 
greatly  superior  in  number,  they  were 
disunited  and  ill- commanded,  as  often 
happens  in  such  bodies ;  the  Boeotian 
generals,  in  particular,  showing  a  strong 
inclination  to  throw  upon  their  associ¬ 
ates  all  the  peril  of  the  day.  By  these 
errors,  and  their  own  superior  discipline, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious. 

Agesilaus  was  enjoying,  in  Asia,  ho¬ 
nours  and  power  such  as  had  never  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  Greek.  His  popularity 
was  universal ;  his  hopes  of  success  and 
glory  brilliant ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  mortifying  than  the  summons  to 
quit  his  present  splendid  situation,  and 
to  live  at  home  under  the  harsh  control 
of  the  ephori.  When  about  to  depart 
he  assembled  the  allies,  stated  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  country,  and  assured  his 
audience  that  he  would  never  forget 
them,  but  would  return  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  his  utmost  for  their  welfare. 
The  assembly  burst  into  tears,  and 
unanimously  voted  powerful  succours 
to  accompany  Agesilaus ;  who  divided 
all  his  care  between  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the 
providing  a  numerous  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  army  to  lead  into  Greece.  He 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marching 
through  northern  Greece,  he  entered 
Boeotia,  and  met  the  forces  of  the  hostile 
league  near  Coroneia.  The  numbers 
were  nearly  equal;  but  the  Asiatic 
troops,  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
army  under  Agesilaus,  were  reckoned 
very  inferior  to  the  European.  Their 
behaviour,  however,  did  great  credit  to 
Agesilaus,  who  had  trained  them,  and 
his  victory  was  complete.  Little  further 
was  attempted  before  the  army  went  into 
winter  quarters,  (b.  c.  394.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Conon, 
after  the  battle  of  .ZEgospotami,  tied  to 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.  The  Cyprian  cities 
were,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  their 
several  princes  or  tyrants,  under  the  para¬ 
mount  sovereignty  of  Persia ;  but  as  that 
feeble  government  did  little  to  protect  its 
distant  dependencies,  or  to  restrain  their 
mutual  dissensions,  the  defence  of  these 
cities  chiefly  rested  on  the  vigour  of 
their  several  administrations,  and  the 
connexions  which  they  formed  either 
with  independent  powers  or  with  the 
satraps  of  the  continent.  In  this  view, 
no  alliance  could  be  more  desirable  than 
that  of  the  first  maritime  power  of  the 
age  ;  and  accordingly  Euagoras,  the 
present  ruler  of  Salamis,  an  able,  just, 


and  popular  prince/  had  anxiously  and 
successfully  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Athenians,  insomuch  that  he  was,  as 
an  honorary  distinction,  made  a  citizen 
of  Athens.  Conon  was  honourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Euagoras,  and  soon  became 
his  most  confidential  minister.  The 
eight  triremes  which  he  brought  with  him 
were  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval 
strength  of  Salamis  ;  and  he  had  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  ability,  and  experience 
in  communication  with  Persian  officers, 
all  which  made  him  highly  useful  to 
Euagoras.  Conon  negotiated  with  Phar- 
nabazus,  and  won  his  friendship  for  the 
prince  of  Salamis  ;  who,  being  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  satrap,  added  several  towns 
of  the  island  to  his  dominion,  without  of¬ 
fending  the  court.  But  when  Agesilaus 
was  warring  in  Asia,  Conon  suggested 
to  Pharnabazus  to  make  a  diversion  by 
sea.  A  Phoenician  fleet  was  at  the 
satrap’s  orders ;  it  might  be  joined  by 
that  of  Euagoras  :  the  Athenian  interest 
was  yet  considerable  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
and  the  islands,  and  the  personal  credit 
of  Conon  was  high,  especially  among 
the  seamen.  Pharnabazus  adopted  the 
suggestion,  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
commanded  it  in  person,  leaving,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  effective  direction  to  the  more 
skilful  Conon.  The  result  was  complete 
defeat  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  of  which 
the  news  was  brought  to  Agesilaus 
shortly  before  his  victory  at  Coroneia. 

The  command  of  the  isthmus  was  an 
important  object  both  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  their  enemies,  and,  in  con¬ 
tending  for  it,  the  Corinthian  territory 
necessarily  became  the  habitual  seat  of 
war.  The  Corinthians,  of  course,  were 
the  principal  sufferers  among  the  allies  ; 
the  war  became  unpopular,  and  the  oli¬ 
garchical  party  seemed  likely  to  regain 
the  ascendent.  T©  prevent  this,  the 
democratical  leaders  planned  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  their  opponents,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  Boeotian,  and  Argian  administra¬ 
tions  are  accused  of  having  been  privy 
to  the  plot.  The  time  chosen  was  a 
religious  festival,  when,  all  the  people 
being  assembled,  the  business  might  be 
more  readily  and  completely  performed ; 
but  the  part  of  the  whole  design  most 
shocking  to  the  Greeks  was  the  pro¬ 
faning  with  a  series  of  murders  a  season 
at  which  not  even  the  execution  of  con¬ 
victed  criminals  was  held  allowable. 
Many  were  slain  before  they  knew  their 
danger,  some  while  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation,  some  at  the  theatre,  some  even 
sitting  as  judges.  Those  who  fled  to 
the  altars  were  murdered  there  with- 
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out  scruple  ;  <£  so  that  some  pious 
men,”  says  Xenophon,  “  even  of  those 
who  were  not  stricken,  died  of  hor¬ 
ror  at  seeing  such  impiety.”  Those 
who  fell  were  mostly  elders  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families,  the  youth  of  which  had 
been  assembled  in  another  place  by 
Pasimelus,  one  of  their  number,  who 
suspected  the  plot.  On  hearing  the 
outcry,  Pasimelus  and  his  companions 
immediately  seized  the  Acrocorinthus, 
or  citadel  of  Corinth  ;  but  they  were 
induced  to  leave  it  by  the  fall  of  a  capital 
from  a  pillar,  which,  to  their  supersti¬ 
tious  minds,  seemed  an  omen  of  ill. 
They  had  fled  beyond  the  border,  when 
they  were  induced  to  return  by  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  their  friends,  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  their  mothers,  and  the  assurances 
given  on  oath  by  some  of  the  rulers, 
that  they  should  suffer  no  harm. 

The  democratical  leaders  had  adopted 
a  measure  unprecedented  in  Greece : 
they  had  united  their  city  with  Argos, 
removed  the  boundary  stones,  abolished 
the  Corinthian  assemblies,  and  declared 
by  law  solemnly  enacted,  that  the  two 
peoples  should  henceforth  be  allArgians. 
The  returned  fugitives  could  not  endure 
the  change :  they  found  the  power  of 
their  opponents  completely  established 
by  union  with  the  democratical  people 
of  Argos,  while  themselves,  who  had 
formerly  been  important  in  Corinth, 
were  now  of  little  consideration  in  the 
united  commonwealths.  They  had,  in¬ 
deed,  the  rights  of  Argian  citizens,  which 
they  did  not  desire;  but  any  change 
was  usually  unpopular  which,  increasing 
the  number  of  citizens  in  a  state,  dimi¬ 
nished  each  man’s  share  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  and  here,  not  only  was  the 
number  of  citizens  more  than  doubled, 
but  the  name  of  their  country  was  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  seat  of  government  re¬ 
moved.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
feelings  wrere  at  work  which  made  the 
union  with  England  at  first  unpopular 
in  Scotland  ;  and  their  violence  was 
exasperated  by  resentment  at  the  bloody 
means  used  to  effect  the  change.  The 
minds  of  many  were  thus  inflamed,  till 
they  thought  that  life  was  not  worth 
having  on  such  terms.  In  the  words  of 
Xenophon,  “  They  resolved  to  make 
their  country  Corinth,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  first ;  to  establish  it  in  inde¬ 
pendence  and  good  government ;  to 
purify  it  from  murderers  ;  and  thus  to 
become  its  saviours,  or,  if  they  should 
fail,  at  least  to  meet  the  most  glorious 
death  in  pursuit  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings.”  Pasimelus  and  another  nego¬ 


tiated  with  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  in  Sicyon,  and  promised  to 
introduce  his  troops  within  the  long 
walls  between  Corinth  and  its  port, 
Lechaeum.  The  scheme  prospered,  and 
the  army  of  Praxitas  being  admitted, 
and  joined  by  the  Corinthians  hostile  to 
the  government,  defeated  the  Corinthian 
and  Argian  forces  which  attacked  it. 
Lechaeum  was  next  taken,  and  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  long  walls,  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  passage  for  Lacedaemonian 
troops  along  the  isthmus. 

During  the  winter,  Pharnabazus  had 
diligently  augmented  his  fleet ;  and  em¬ 
barking  in  the  spring,  with  Conon  as 
his  vice-admiral,  he  sailed  among  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  Following  Co- 
non’s  advice,  he  did  not  attempt  their 
subjection  to  Persia,  but  contented  him¬ 
self  with  expelling  the  Lacedaemonian 
governors,  and  making  them  indepen¬ 
dent.  On  these  terms,  all  readily  re¬ 
ceived  him.  The  following  year  he 
sailed  again,  and  landing  in  Laconia, 
ravaged  the  country,  then  overran  Cy- 
thera,  and  placed  there  a  garrison  under 
an  Athenian  officer.  He  next  sailed  to 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where  the  con¬ 
gress  of  the  league  was  assembled,  and 
exhorting  the  leaders  there  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  left  a  sum  of  money 
for  its  support.  The  satrap  was  pro¬ 
voked  to  these  exertions  by  ravages 
which  his  territory  had  sustained  from 
the  arms  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  pressing  heavily  on  his  treasury,  he 
gladly  adopted  the  proposal  of  Conon 
to  relieve  him  from  the  burden,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  strike  the  most  effective 
blow  against  his  enemy.  The  Athenian 
commonwealth,  Conon  said,  would  be 
whiling  to  undertake  the  support  of  the 
war ;  but,  for  this,  it  must  be  enabled 
to  maintain  its  navy  by  the  tributes 
from  the  islands.  If  Pharnabazus 
would  allow  his  fleet  to  be  used  in  en¬ 
forcing  those  tributes,  and  would  assist 
in  rebuilding  the  long  walls  and  the 
walls  of  Peirseeus,  he  might  trust  the 
rest  to  Athens.  The  satrap  consented  ; 
he  placed  his  fleet  at  Conon’s  disposal, 
and  assisted  liberally  with  money  and 
workmen  in  rebuilding  the  w^alls.  The 
neighbouring  democratical  states  co¬ 
operated  zealously,  particularly  the 
Boeotians,  so  lately  the  remorseless  ene¬ 
mies  of  Athens.  Thus  Conon,  after 
thirteen  years’  absence,  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  present  of  a  fleet  and 
fortifications  ;  with  the  means,  in  short, 
of  re-establishing  for  his  country  little 
less  than  its  former  importance. 
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The  Spartan  government,  though  vic¬ 
torious  by  land,  carried  on  the  war  with 
little  vigour,  being  cramped  by  the  loss 
of  its  foreign  revenues,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  disaffected 
Laconians.  The  war  was  waged,  not 
by  battles,  but  by  incursions  and 
sudden  expeditions,  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  these  that  Iphicrates,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  officer,  raised  and  disciplined  a 
body  of  troops,  of  a  kind  before  un¬ 
known  in  Grecian  warfare.  Light 
troops,  in  Grecian  armies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Peloponnesian,  were  little 
valued,  and  commonly  made  up  of  un¬ 
trained  slaves  ;  though  it  had  appeared 
in  the  LEtolian  expedition  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  on  many  other  occasions, 
how  fatal  the  want  of  them  might  be 
to  the  cumbrous,  though  irresistible 
phalanx.  Athens  had  good  bowmen, 
and  had  often  profited  by  them  ;  and 
Iphicrates  raised  a  body  of  light  troops, 
regularly  armed  and  disciplined,  and 
trained  to  act  in  the  Thracian  manner, 
with  target  and  dart,  instead  of  shield 
and  spear,  whence  they  were  called 
Peltastse,  or  targeteers.  To  the  undi¬ 
sciplined  skirmishers  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  the  targeteers  were  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  phalanx ;  for  they 
were  equally  formidable  to  them  in 
attack,  and  far  more  so  in  pursuit ;  and 
even  against  the  phalanx  itself  they 
might  be  employed  with  advantage,  for, 
though  quite  unable  to  support  its 
charge,  they  were  trained  to  harass  it  in 
flank  and  rear, — to  retreat,  when  pur¬ 
sued,  and  instantly  to  rally,  and  again 
attack  the  pursuers  as  they  retreated. 
Thus  Iphicrates  defeated  several  bodies 
of  heavy-armed  foot,  belonging  to  the  al¬ 
lies  of  Lacedsemon,  and,  at  length,  a  con¬ 
siderable  detachment  of  the  Lacedgemo- 
nians  themselves.  The  last  blow,  being 
received  from  a  kind  of  troops  which 
they  affected  to  despise,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  reverse  to  humble 
the  pride  and  damp  the  hopes  of 
Lacedaemon. 

The  war  went  on  in  Greece  with  great 
distress  to  all  the  parties,  and  with  no 
important  result ;  but  Thrasybulus,  be¬ 
ing  sent  with  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  gained  some  considerable 
advantages.  A  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  Rhodes,  in  favour  of  demo¬ 
cracy;  but  the  refugees,  being  succoured 
by  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Teleu- 
tias  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  disputed 
with  their  adversaries  the  command  of 
the  island.  Thrasybulus  on  his  arrival 


secured  the  superiority  of  the  Rhodians 
in  the  city,  after  which  he  sailed  for  the 
Hellespont.  He  succeeded  in  restoring 
democracy  and  alliance  with  Athens  in 
the  important  city  of  Byzantium,  in  Mi- 
tylene,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos, 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  which  yet  favoured  Lacedaemon. 
The  Byzantine  people,  in  their  joy  at  the 
re-establishment  of  democracy,  made  no 
objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  toll 
which  Athens  had  formerly  imposed  on 
all  vessels  passing  the  Bosporus,  on 
which  Byzantium  stood.  Thrasybulus 
then  proceeded  to  the  collection  of  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  towns  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  people  of  Aspendus  were  so 
exasperated  by  some  irregularity  of  his 
soldiers,  that  they  attacked  his  camp  by 
night,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  tent. 
Thus  fell  a  man  of  tried  honesty  and 
patriotism,  who  had  shown  uncommon 
ability  in  very  trying  situations,  and  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  of  restoring 
freedom  and  happiness  to  his  country. 
The  only  cloud  that  rests  upon  his  me¬ 
mory  is  an  appearance  of  his  having 
concurred  with  Theramenes  in  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  the  six  generals,  if  not 
actively,  at  least  by  withholding  the 
testimony  which  might  have  saved  them  : 
but  the  evidence  we  have  is  not  sufficient, 
to  warrant  us  in  decidedly  fixing  so  dark 
a  stain  on  a  character  otherwise  so  pure. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  war, 
and  the  nineteenth  after  the  taking  of 
Athens  (b.  c.  387),  that  Lacedaemon  ob¬ 
tained  the  intervention  of  Persia  in  its  be¬ 
half,  and  thereby  a  peace  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  itself.  Antalcidas,  who  was  chosen 
to  command  in  Asia,  and  to  negotiate 
with  Persia,  had  before  been  sent  to  Tiri¬ 
bazus,  the  present  satrap  of  Lydia,  and 
had  gained  his  favour  ;  insomuch  that 
he  arrested  Conon,  who  had  come  to 
him  as  ambassador  from  Athens,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  Conon  ever 
escaped  from  the  confinement  into  which 
he  had  so  faithlessly  been  thrown.  An¬ 
talcidas  was  successful  in  war  against 
the  Athenians,  and  recovered  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea ;  but  he  still  adhered 
to  his  purpose  of  making  peace.  The 
first  proposal  came  in  the  form  of  a 
requisition  from  Tiribazus,  for  a  con¬ 
gress  of  ministers  from  all  the  states 
which  were  willing  to  receive  the  terms 
of  peace  that  the  king  should  dictate. 
The  congress  met,  and  Tiribazus  showed 
the  order  from  the  king,  which  ran  thus  : 
“  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  holds  it  just, 
that  all  the  cities  of  Asia  should  be  his, 
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and  the  islands  of  Olazomense*  and  Cy¬ 
prus  :  that  all  other  Grecian  cities, 
small  and  great,  should  be  independent, 
except  the  islands  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scyros,  which  may  be  subject  to 
Athens,  as  of  old.  Whoever  shall  not 
receive  these  terms,  against  such  I  will 
join  in  war  with  those  who  accept  them, 
by  land  and  sea,  with  ships  and  money.” 

The  belligerents  consented  to  the 
terms  proposed.  The  Thebans,  how¬ 
ever,  required  that  the  oath  of  their 
ministers  should  be  taken  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Boeotia.  Agesilaus  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  accept  their 
oath,  unless  made  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  king’s  order,  which  required  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  every  city,  small  and  great. 
The  Theban  ministers  said  that  they  had 
not  authority  to  make  any  such  conces¬ 
sion.  Agesilaus  bid  them  go  and  ask 
their  employers,  warning  them  that 
if  they  did  not  comply,  they  would  be 
excluded  from  the  peace.  They  wrent ; 
but  Agesilaus,  in  his  enmity  to  the  The¬ 
bans,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
personally  insulted  him,  persuaded  the 
ephori  to  resort  at  once  to  coercion. 
Preparations  were  hastily  made,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  army  marched,  the  Theban 
ministers  returning  announced  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  their  city:  the  oath  of 
Thebes  was  taken  for  itself  alone,  and 
the  Boeotian  towns  became  independent. 
h  The  Corinthians  and  Argians  :  were 
still  for  preserving  their  union ;  which 
could  not  be  done,  so  powerful  was  the 
adverse  party  in  Corinth,  without  keep¬ 
ing  Argian  troops  there.  This  Agesi¬ 
laus  held  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  he 
threatened  immediate  hostility,  unless 
the  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  demand 
was  reluctantly  complied  with,  and  on 
the  departure  of  the  Argians  the  opposite 
party  became  superior:  the  exiles  re¬ 
turned;  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
late  revolution  emigrated,  particularly 
those  concerned  in  the  massacre  ;  and 
Corinth  and  Argos  became,  as  for¬ 
merly,  distinct  republics.  Their  separa¬ 
tion,  and  the  independence  of  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  towns,  which  broke  the  power  of 
Thebes,  wTere  the  objects  most  to  be 


*  Thus  the  passage  stands  in  Xenophon,  but  its 
correctness  has  been  disputed,  on  the  ground  that 
Cjlazomense  was  a  city  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  It 
seems,  however,  that  although  the  city  was  origi¬ 
nally  built  there,  the  inhabitants  afterwards  moved 
over  to  the  island,  from  fear  of  the  Persians.  At  a 
later  period  than  that  now  treated  of,  Alexander  the 
Macedonian  united  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole,  which  was  still  visible  when  Chandler  visited 
the  place.  See  Schneider's  note  on  Xenophon, 
Jiellen.  V.  i.  31. 


desired  by  Lacedaemon.  Accordingly, 
the  influence  of  Lacedaemon  was  more 
effectually  established  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  than  by  that  which  ended 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  though  in  the 
latter  it  had  been  completely  trium¬ 
phant,  and  in  the  former  had  suffered 
not  less  of  evil  than  it  had  inflicted. 
In  both,  however,  that  state  incurred 
no  slight  discredit  by  giving  up  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  Persian  dominion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  delay  to 
abuse  their  power.  Some  of  their  allies, 
it  was  said,  had  wished  success  to  their 
enemies,  and  these  must  be  chastised. 
They  first  required  the  demolition  of  the 
wralls  of  Mantineia,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  trust  the  fidelity  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  “  For  we  know,’'  they  said,  “  that 
when  we  were  at  war  with  Argos,  the 
Mantineians  sent  corn  thither ;  that 
they  have  sometimes  pretended  a  truce, 
to  excuse  them  from  joining  the  army ; 
that  when  they  have  joined  it,  they  have 
served  grudgingly ;  that  they  repine  at 
our  successes,  and  rejoice  at  our  de¬ 
feats.”  The  Lacedaemonians  appear  to 
have  trusted  little  to  the  justice  of  these 
pretences,  for  they  added  that  the  thirty 
years’  truce  was  just  expiring.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Greeks  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  duties  to  those  who  were 
without  the  pale  of  existing  covenants ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  expiration  of  a 
truce  between  Argos  and  Lacedaemon, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  been  held 
to  justify  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with¬ 
out  fresh  provocation,  after  thirty  years 
of  peace.  But  even  this  would  not  have 
prepared  us  for  the  present  conduct  of 
Lacedaemon,  in  threatening  war  to  Man- 
tineia  after  a  similar  period,  not  of  sus¬ 
pended  hostility,  as  in  the  case  of  Argos, 
but  of  actual  friendship  and  alliance. 
It  is  true,  the  Lacedaemonians  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Mantineians  had  failed 
in  their  duty  as  allies  ;  but  had  the  vague 
pretences  alleged  been  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  hostility,  they  would  have  justified 
it,  independently  of  the  expiration  of 
the  truce. 

It  is  probable  that  one  motive  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  thus  oppressing 
Mantineia,  was  their  dislike  of  her 
democratieal  government,  which  they 
had  unwillingly  permitted,  while  they 
feared  to  drive  her  from  their  own 
alliance  into  that  of  their  enemies. 
Agesilaus,  disapproving  the  expedition, 
excused  himself  from  leading,  by  alleg¬ 
ing  some  obligation  of  his  father  to  the 
Mantineians.  Agesipolis,  the  other  king. 
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sat  down  before  the  city :  he  flooded  it 
by  damming  the  river  which  ran  through 
it,  and  the  fortifications  being  built  with 
nnburnt  bricks  soon  began  to  give  way. 
The  Mantineians  now  capitulated,  and 
the  only  terms  allowed  them  were,  that 
they  should  abandon  their  city,  and 
settle  themselves  in  villages.  The  po¬ 
pular  leaders,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  their  opponents,  obtained  from 
Agesipolis  a  safe  conduct  to  de¬ 
part.  The  street  was  lined  with  Lace¬ 
daemonian  troops,  while  sixty  of  the 
most  obnoxious  passed  out;  “‘and 
though  hating  them,”  says  Xenophon, 
“  they  were  kept  from  harming  them 
more  easily  than  the  best  of  the  Man¬ 
tineians,”  meaning  the  oligarchical  lead¬ 
ers  ;  “  a  great  instance  of  subordination.” 
This  passage  exemplifies  the  bitterness 
of  Grecian  party  and  national  enmity, 
while  its  language  shows  the  oligarchi¬ 
cal  bias  of  the  historian.  He  proceeds  : 
“  After  this  the  Mantineians  were  dis¬ 
tributed  into  four  villages,  as  they  had 
anciently  lived.  At  first  they  disliked 
it,  as  they  had  new  houses  to  build  ; 
but  the  men  of  property  soon  became 
pleased  with  the  change,  as  they  lived 
near  their  estates,  and  directed  the 
government  aristocratically  without  be¬ 
ing  thwarted  by  troublesome  dema¬ 
gogues.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent  an 
officer  to  each  village,  and  the  people 
served  in  their  armies  much  more  readily 
than  under  the  democracy.”  That  is, 
Lacedaemon  governed  by  means  of  the 
nobility,  who,  depending  on  its  support, 
were  zealous  in  its  service ;  while  the 
disunited  and  enfeebled  people,  as  has 
happened  in  all  ages,  submitted,  without 
remonstrance,  to  w^aste  their  blood  in 
quarrels  wherein  they  had  no  interest. 

Three  years  followed  of  unusual  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  when  it  was  interrupted, 
the  alarm  came  from  a  new  quarter. 
Olynthus,  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Thrace,  had 
adopted  the  unusual  pslicy  of  associat¬ 
ing,  in  all  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  its  people,  the  citizens  of  some  small 
neighbouring  towns.  This  was  very 
adverse  to  the  common  temper  of  the 
Greeks,  who  generally  guarded  their 
separate  governments  with  so  much 
jealousy  as  not  even  to  suffer  intermar¬ 
riage.  The  system  prospered,  and  some 
of  the  larger  towns  joined  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Among  these  was  Pella,  the 
largest  town  of  Macedonia.  The  rising 
power  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Athens  and  Thebes  as  a  valuable  ally ; 


and  overtures  of  friendship  had  already 
taken  place  between  those  states  and 
Olynthus. 

The  Olynthians  had  invited  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  of  Apollonia  and  Acan¬ 
thus  to  join  their  confederacy,  and  had 
added  a  threat  of  wrar  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  rulers  of  those  states  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Lacedaemon,  who  represented 
this  Olynthian  system  of  association  as 
an  ill  boding  novelty.  They  declared 
that  negotiation  was  already  commenced 
wfith  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  advised 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  care  lest 
they  should  no  longer  find  that  part  of 
Greece  easy  to  manage.  “  You  are 
very  anxious,”  the  ambassadors  conti¬ 
nued,  “  to  prevent  the  union  of  Boeotia : 
how,  then,  can  you  suffer  to  rise  a 
greater  power  than  Boeotia,  and  that  not 
by  land  only,  but  also  by  sea.”  They 
went  on  to  state  the  great  resources 
now  possessed  by  the  Olynthians,  and 
the  far  greater  which  they  expected  to 
attain  ;  and  finished  by  saying,  that 
many  of  the  towns  were  yet  unwilling 
associates,  and  the  confederacy  might 
now  be  easily  dissolved  ;  but  if  the  union 
were  once  confirmed  by  intermarriages 
and  intermixture  of  possessions,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  break  it.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  prevailed.  Eudamidas  was  sent 
with  two  thousand  Laconians,  while  his 
brother  Phoebidas  remained  to  collect 
the  troops  which  were  to  follow.  Though 
Eudamidas  could  not  face  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  his  small  force  and  the  fame 
of  Lacedaemon  preserved  several  towns 
which  were  on  the  point  of  joining 
Olynthus  ;  and  the  important  city  of 
Potidsea,  the  key  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  opened  its  gates  to  him,  though 
it  was  already  a  member  of  the  Olyn¬ 
thian  league. 

Phoebidas  arrived  at  Thebes  onlhis 
way  to  join  his  brother.  Parties  there 
were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  Isme- 
nias  and  Leontiades,  contending  chiefs, 
were  together  in  the  office  of  pole- 
march,  the  chief  magistracy.  Isme- 
nias,  a  warm  opposer  of  Lacedaemon, 
avoided  Phoebidas  ;  but  Leontiades 
courted  him.  The  party  of  Ismenias 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  carry  a  vote, 
which  forbade  that  any  Theban  should 
join  the  army  under  Phoebidas ;  on 
which  Leontiades  offered  to  introduce 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  the  ci¬ 
tadel,  whereby  his  party  would  be 
enabled  to  overbear  their  opponents, 
and  Phoebidas  might  carry  with  him 
a  powerful  Theban  force  into  Thrace. 
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Phcebidas  caught  at  the  treacherous 
proposal ;  the  troops  were  introduced, 
and  Leontiades  going  to  the  council, 
declared  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
in  possession  of  the  citadel,  but  that 
there  was  no  need  for  alarm,  for  they  dis¬ 
avowed  all  hostility.  Being  authorized, 
however,  as  polemarch,  to  apprehend 
all  persons  suspected  of  treason,  he 
commanded  the  guards  to  seize  Isme- 
nias.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Leontiades 
were  present,  and  forewarned :  the  op¬ 
posite  party  were  completely  surprised. 
Some  fled  immediately,  some  went  home 
to  prepare  for  departure  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Ismenias  was 
lodged  in  the  Cadmeia  (the  citadel  of 
Thebes)  four  hundred  persons  fled  to 
Athens.  A  new  polemarch  was  chosen 
from  the  party  of  Leontiades,  and  he 
himself  then  hastened  to  Lacedaemon. 
(b.  c.  382.) 

On  most  occasions,  the  conduct  of 
Agesilaus  had  been  just  and  liberal 
beyond  the  wont  of  Lacedaemon  ;  but 
we  have  once  already  seen  him  hurried 
into  precipitate  violence  by  his  hatred 
of  the  then  ruling  Thebans  ;  and  the 
same  feeling  now  induced  him  to  exert 
his  influence  in  favour  of  the  perfidious 
measure  which  had  effected  their  down- 
fal.  The  way  had  been  smoothed  by 
him,  when  Leontiades  addressed  the 
Lacedaemonian  assembly.  Lie  enlarged 
on  the  enmity  which  the  democratical 
Thebans  had  often  shewn  to  I acedaemon, 
and  especially  in  their  recent  alliance 
with  Olynthus  ;  and  mentioned  the  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  of  Lacedaemon  to  prevent 
the  subjection  of  Boeotia  to  Thebes. 
“  Of  this,”  he  said,  “  there  is  now  no 
danger;  you  need  not  fear  the  Thebans; 
for,  if  you  but  provide  for  our  security 
as  we  shall  for  your  interests,  a  simple 
order  will  ensure  obedience  to  all  your 
wishes.”  The  assembly  resolved  to 
keep  the  citadel,  and  to  bring  to  trial 
not  Phoebidas  but  Ismenias.  Three 
judges  were  sent  from  Lacedaemon,  and 
one  from  each  of  the  allies,  and  the  late 
chief  magistrate  of  an  independent  state 
was  brought  to  answer  before  a  foreign 
tribunal  for  his  conduct  in  that  magis¬ 
tracy.  Ismenias  was  accused  of  seek¬ 
ing  foreign  connexions  ;  of  pledging 
himself  in  hospitality  to  the  Persian 
king  for  the  injury  of  Greece  ;  of  having 
partaken  of  the  money  sent  from  the 
king  ;  and  of  having  been  a  principal 
author  of  the  late  troubles.  The  chief 
part  of  the  charges,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
referred  not  to  any  separate  machina¬ 


tions  of  Ismenias,  but  to  the  public 
conduct  of  the  party  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  that  not  at  any  recent 
period,  but  during  the  troubles  which 
had  been  concluded  by  a  peace  solemnly 
made  and  sworn  by  Lacedaemon  with 
that  very  party  as  the  government  of 
Thebes.  Such,  however,  as  the  charges 
were,  Ismenias  refuted  them  ;  but  being, 
nevertheless,  unable,  says  Xenophon, 
to  persuade  his  judges  that  he  had  not 
entertained  great  and  evil  projects,  he 
was  condemned  and  executed.  His 
fate,  it  is  plain,  had  been  determined 
before  the  trial  began.  This  mockery 
of  justice,  more  loathsome  than  the 
most  barefaced  murder,  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  peculiar  in  Greece  to  Lacedaemon, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  seen  an 
instance  in  the  judicial  massacre  of  the 
unfortunate  PI  atm  an  s. 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus, 
an  able  and  highly  popular  commander, 
was  now  sent  with  a  powerful  army 
against  Olynthus.  But  that  state,  by 
the  liberality  of  its  policy,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  to  those  who  united  them¬ 
selves  with  it  on  the  terms  it  offered, 
had  acquired,  without  war  or  violence, 
a  power  which  made  it  no  easy  con¬ 
quest.  After  some  trifling  successes, 
the  army  of  Teleutias  wras  completely 
defeated  and  the  leader  slain.  A  fresh 
army  was  sent  under  king  Agesipolis,  a 
young  man  of  promise,  wdro  carried  on 
the  war  with  advantage  till  he  died  by 
sudden  illness.  The  Olynthians,  how¬ 
ever,  had  probably  depended  on  the 
support  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  of  which 
the  former,  instead  of  aiding  them,  was 
now'  at  the  command  of  their  opponents. 
The  Lacedaemonians  prevailed  against 
them  ;  they  were  blockaded  and  pressed 
by  famine  ;  and  they  submitted  to  be¬ 
come  dependent  allies  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  to  follow  in  arms  whithersoever  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  lead.  Thus  fell 
a  power  which  appears,  as  far  as  very 
imperfect  knowledge  can  enable  us  to 
judge,  to  have  been  more  likely  than 
any  that  had  yet  arisen  to  promote  the 
peace  and  general  liberty  of  Greece. 

Meanwhile,  Agesilaus  was  employed 
near  home.  After  establishing  demo- 
cracy,  the  people  of  Phlius  had  conti¬ 
nued  allies  of  Lacedaemon  ;  which  had, 
with  unusual  moderation,  refrained  from 
interfering  to  change  the  government, 
and  only  exerted  its  authority  to  secure 
fair  treatment  for  the  depressed  party. 
At  length  it  was  provoked  to  arms  by 
the  continued  injustice  of  the  Phliasian 
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government  towards  those  who  were 
held  more  particularly  the  friends  of 
Lacedaemon.  Agesilaus  besieged  the 
city,  and,  after  a  most  resolute  defence, 
reduced  it  to  extremity  ;  and  his  mode¬ 
ration  was  shown  in  the  terms  which 
he  granted,  by  which  the  settlement  of 
its  affairs  was  referred  to  one  hundred 
Phliasian  commissioners,  chosen  fifty 
from  each  party. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  at 
their  highest  pitch  of  power  ;  Boeotia' 
was  completely  theirs,  Corinth  firm  in 
their  friendship,  Argos  brought  low, 
and  Athens  without  allies  ;  when  a 
change,  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  mis- 

o  ?  o  o 

fortunes,  which  broke  their  power  for 
ever,  was  brought  about  by  means  ap¬ 
parently  so  trifling,  that  Xenophon,  an 
exile  under  the  patronage  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  particularly  of  Agesilaus,  can  only 
account  for  it  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
divine  anger  at  the  iniquity  of  his  pa¬ 
trons,  who  had  seized  the  citadel  of 
Thebes.  This  perfidy  and  violence  in¬ 
deed  w:ell  deserved  punishment,  for 
it  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  treaty, 
establishing  the  independence  of  all 
Grecian  towns,  to  which  they  had  so¬ 
lemnly  sworn,  and  of  which  they  had  so 
rigorously  enforced  the  strict  construc¬ 
tion  on  all  others.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  (b.  c.  379),  seven  Theban  exiles, 
resident  in  Athens,  conspired  with  the 
secretary  of  the  polemarchs  Archias  and 
Philippus,  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Thebes.  They  went  secretly  thither, 
and  being  introduced  by  the  treacherous 
secretary  to  the  presence  of  his  masters, 
assassinated  first  the  polemarchs,  and 
afterwards  Leontiades.  Some  of  them 
then  went  to  the  state  prison,  and,  ob¬ 
taining  admission  by  pretending  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  polemarch,  released  the 
prisoners,  and  procured  them  arms  from 
a  neighbouring  temple.  Then,  fully 
trusting  in  the  general  hatred  to  the 
existing  government,  they  proclaimed 
that  the  tyrants  were  no  more,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  citizens  to  assemble  in  arms. 
When  day  broke,  and  what  had  passed 
wras  certainly  known,  the  citizens  joined 
them  horse  and  foot. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  refugees 
arrived  from  Athens,  and  a  body  of 
Athenians.  It  was  resolved  to  assail 
the  Cadmeia ;  but  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  being  weak,  surrendered  the 
fortress  on  condition  that  they  might 
depart  with  their  arms.  The  Thebans 
gladly  consented,  and  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  allowed  to  depart ;  but  all 


who  were  seen  among  them  of  the 
oligarchical  Thebans  were  seized  and 
put  to  death,  excepting  some  who  were 
saved  by  the  humanity  of  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries.  Not  content  with  taking 
vengeance  on  the  guilty,  the  popular 
fury  extended  itself  to  the  massacre  of 
the  innocent,  and  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  suffered  death. 
These  crimes  were  probably  not  de¬ 
signed  by  the  leaders,  but  produced  by 
the  violent  passions  commonly  arising 
in  Grecian  seditions,  and  provoked  in 
the  present  case  by  more  than  ordinary 
guilt.  But  this  shocking  cruelty,  and  the 
treachery  and  assassination  with  which 
the  enterprise  was  begun,  form  dark 
blots  on  a  revolution  otherwise  to  be 
admired  for  the  justice  of  its  cause,  the 
boldness  of  its  conception,  and  the  pru¬ 
dence  as  well  as  the  daring  vigour 
which  marked  both  the  plan  and  the 
execution. 

The  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  the 
late  governor  of  the  Cadmeia,  who  had 
thus  easily  surrendered  a  possession  so 
important,  and  so  disreputably  acquired ; 
and  they  sent  an  army  against  Thebes. 
Agesilaus  had  probably  repented  of  coun¬ 
tenancing  the  treachery  of  Phoebidas  ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  now  unwilling 
to  be  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a 
business,  which  had  begun  in  iniquity, 
had  fallen  into  increased  discredit 
through  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
Theban  rulers  established  by  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  had  ended  with  complete  ill 
success.  He  excused  himself  from  the 
command,  on  account  of  his  age,  which 
had  reached  the  term  after  which,  by  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  no  man  was  obliged  to 
go  on  foreign  service  ;  and  the  army  was 
led  by  his  colleague,  Cleombrotus,  the 
brother  of  Agesipolis.  The  object,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  expedition  appears  to  have 
been  rather  to  protect  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  party  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  than  to 
recover  dominion  in  Thebes.  The  army 
carefully  avoided  all  injury  to  the  Theban 
territory,  so  that  men  doubted  whether 
it  was  to  be  war  or  peace  ;  and  finally 
it  withdrew,  leaving  Sphodrias  to  com¬ 
mand  in  Thespiae,  with  a  third  part  of 
its  force.  The  display  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  power  so  near  them  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Athenian  people  a  terror, 
which  showed  itself  in  unjust  severities 
towards  those  who  had  advised  assisting 
in  the  deliverance  of  Thebes. 

The  Thebans,  if  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  Lacedaemon,  could  scarcely  hope 
for  any  peace,  but  such  as  would  leave 
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their  independence  very  precarious,  and 
probably  bring  ruin  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  revolution.  But  they  had  now 
as  leaders  men  of  superior  talent,  of 
whom  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were 
the  chief.  Pelopidas,  active,  prompt,  and 
daring,  with  great  dexterity  and  ready 
invention,  had  been  an  exile,  and  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators  who  began  the 
revolution.  Epaminondas,  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friend,  was  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  but  of  retired  and  studious  habits 
and  limited  fortune:  he  had  hitherto 
taken  little  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
had  remained  undisturbed  in  Thebes 
under  the  usurping  government;  and 
even  from  this  time  lie  appears  for  a 
considerable  interval  to  have  assisted 
the  administration  chiefly  with  his  ad¬ 
vice.  The  views  of  these  men  were 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  Theban 
supremacy  in  Boeotia  ;  and  accordingly 
Pelopidas  and  two  of  his  associates 
were  made  chief  magistrates,  with  the 
title,  not  of  polemarch,  or  military  com¬ 
mander,  but  of  Boeotarch,  or  commander 
of  the  Boeotians.  As  this  made  peace 
more  distant,  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  better  for  war;  and  Athens 
was  again  engaged  on  the  Theban  side, 
through  an  intrigue  of  Pelopidas,  who 
found  means  to  induce  the  'Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  general,  Sphodrias,  to  commit  an 
aggression,  so  absurd  in  its  conduct,  as 
well  as  unjust  and  impolitic  in  its  pro¬ 
fessed  design,  that  it  was  universally 
ascribed  to  bribery.  He  entered  Attica 
by  night,  ostensibly  to  surprise  Peirseeus. 
At  Thria,  day  broke  on  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  to 
disguise  the  hostile  intention,  he  plun¬ 
dered  houses  and  drove  off  cattle.  The 
Athenian  government,  complained  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  Sphodrias  was  brought 
to  trial.  But  Cleonymus,  his  son,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Archidamus,  the 
son  of  Agesilaus,  who  fully  shared  in  his 
distress ;  and  Agesilaus  suffered  his 
public  integrity  to  be  so  far  overborne 
by  his  private  affections,  that  he  used 
lus  influence  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias.  The  consequence  was 
the  violent  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
who  immediately  joined  heart  and  hand 
with  Thebes. 

Agesilaus  now  took  the  command. 
In  two  successive  years  he  entered 
Boeotia,  with  a  force  superior  to  the 
united  strength  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  Thebes  was  greatly  distressed  by 
the  ravaging  of  its  territory.  An  army 
was  kept  continually  at  Thespise,  to 


support  the  Lacedaemonian  party  in  the 
Boeotian  towns  ;  all  of  which  were  now 
governed  by  narrow  oligarchies,  that 
could  not  maintain  themselves  unas¬ 
sisted;  while  the  favourers  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  including  apparently  in  many 
towns  a  full  half  of  the  citizens,  took 
refuge  in  Thebes.  Thus  completely 
changed  was  the  state  of  parties  in 
Boeotia,  since  the  series  of  actions  which 
closed  with  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  when 
Thebes  was  oligarchically  governed, 
when  Athens  was  the  enemy  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  the  protecti  ess  of  its  supremacy, 
and  when  it  was  the  democratical  party 
which  supported  the  separate  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  towns.  One  incident  is 
worth  recording  in  the  second  campaign 
of  Agesilaus.  In  Thespiae  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  emigration  had  been  less 
than  in  many  places,  and  that  though 
no  acknowledged  enemy  of  Lacedaemon 
could  remain  there,  there  was  a  party 
ranged  against  those  who  claimed  to  be 
pre-eminently  its  friends.  The  latter 
modestly  requested  that  Agesilaus  would 
allow  them  to  put  their  less  zealous  fel¬ 
low-citizens  to  death ;  but  he  refused, 
and  mediated  between  the  factions  so 
successfully,  that  he  effected  at  least  a 
temporary  reconciliation,  and,  binding 
them  to  each  other  by  oaths  of  concord, 
left  Thespise  in  peace. 

Next  year,  Agesilaus  being  disabled 
by  sickness,  the  young  king  Cleombrotus 
led  the  army  ;  but.  the  intended  invasion 
was  foiled,  the  mountain  passes  being 
occupied  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans. 
Disgusted  at  the  protraction  of  the  war, 
the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  proposed  equip¬ 
ping  a  fleet.  By  this  the  supplies  of 
foreign  corn,  which  chiefly  supported 
Athens,  might  be  cut  off ;  and  the  army 
might  be  transported  at  pleasure  into 
Boeotia,  without  depending  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  passes.  In  pursuance  of 
the  first  object,  a  fleet  was  posted  to 
intercept  the  Athenian  corn  ships  ; 
but  this  was  met  and  defeated  near 
the  isle  of  Naxos  by  the  Athenian 
Chabrias,  the  completest  officer  of  the 
age.  Another  fleet  was  prepared  to 
transport  an  army  across  the  Corinthian 
gulf  into  Boeotia  ;  but,  at  the  request  of 
the  Thebans,  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
Conon,  coasted  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
intended  expedition  was  prevented,  the 
Peloponnesians  being  detained  to  protect 
their  homes  against  the  threatened  at¬ 
tack.  The  Thebans  thus  had  leisure  to 
proceed  against  the  Boeotian  towns,  and 
aided  by  the  popular  party  in  each,  they 
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established  every  where  democratieal 
government,  and  Theban  supremacy. 
Timotheus  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  party  brought 
it  to  submission.  He  permitted  none  of 
the  usual  severities  towards  the  con¬ 
quered  party  :  no  selling  into  slavery — 
no  banishment ;  he  made  no  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state  ;  but  exerted 
all  his  eloquence  and  prudence  in  com¬ 
posing  differences  and  reconciling  quar¬ 
rels  ;  and  his  reward  was  a  general  good 
will,  in  that  part  of  Greece,  to  himself 
and  his  country.  After  this  he  defeated 
a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  against  him, 
and  gained  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Nevertheless,  the  Thebans  invading 
Phocis,  a  Lacedaemonian  army  crossed 
the  gulf,  and  defended  that  country. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  losing 
ground,  when  an  overture  of  peace 
was  made  from  Athens.  The  enmity 
of  Thebes  and  Athens  was  old,  their 
friendship  recent ;  and  though  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  helped  in  securing  Thebes 
from  subjugation,  they  were  far  from 
wishing  success  to  its  rising  ambition. 
They  were  also  not  unreasonably  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  a  war  in  which  the  exertions 
and  sacrifices  had  been  chiefly  theirs, 
and  the  profit  that  of  Thebes.  They 
were  burdened  with  taxes,  infested  with 
iEginetan  cruisers,  and  harassed  with 
watchfulness  ;  while  the  Thebans,  whe¬ 
ther  unable  or  unwilling,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  support  of  that  fleet, 
which  had  saved  them  from  invasion, — 
perhaps  from  ruin — and  enabled  them 
to  gain  the  mastery  of  Boeotia.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  these  considerations,  they 
offered  peace  to  Lacedaemon :  it  wras 
accepted,  and  Timotheus  was  ordered 
home  with  his  victorious  fleet. 

Timotheus,  in  returning,  landed  some 
Zacynthian  exiles  on  their  island,  of 
which  the  Zacynthian  rulers  complained 
to  Lacedaemon,  as  a  gross  injury.  The 
Athenians  evidently  were  unconscious  of 
having  done  any  thing  to  provoke  a  re¬ 
newal  of  war,  for  they  had  laid  up  their 
fleet,  and  dismissed  the  crews,  when  it 
was  voted  by  the  Lacedaemonians  that 
the  Athenians  had  acted  wrongfully,  and 
redi  ess  should  be  sought  by  arms.  At 
best  this  resolution  was  unjustifiably  in¬ 
temperate  ;  but  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  lay  it  open  to  a  worse  suspicion. 
The  pressure  was  removed  from  Lace¬ 
daemon  ;  the  fleet,  which  had  com¬ 
manded  its  coasts,  was  broken  up,  and 
probably  could  not  be  quickly  reassem¬ 
bled  on  the  scene  of  action.  The 


trifling  business  of  Zacynthus  furnished 
a  pretence  for  annulling  a  treaty,  of 
which  the  benefit  had  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  laying  up  of  the  ships, 
while  it  proved  the  confidence  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  ad¬ 
ministration,  gave  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  a  fair  chance  of  -reducing  Cor¬ 
cyra,  before  it  could  be  succoured. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sent  Mnasippus 
against  Corcyra,  with  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment,  much  of  which  was  composed  of 
mercenaries.  The  island  had  been  little 
troubled  with  internal  dissensions  since 
those  seditions  which  had  given  it  so 
bad  a  notoriety  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  and  being  commonly  protected 
from  hostile  ravage  by  its  situation  and 
naval  power,  it  was  now  remarkable  for 
its  high  cultivation,  and  the  splendour 
of  its  country  houses.  All  this  became 
the  prey  of  the  invader,  and  so  rich  was 
the  plunder  that  even  the  common  sol¬ 
diers  learned  to  be  nice,  and  refused  to 
drink  any  but  the  choicest  wines.  The 
Corcyr seans  were  blockaded  and  pressed 
by  hunger,  before  their  complaint  reached 
Athens,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  as¬ 
sist  them,  there  were  neither  ships  nor 
seamen  ready.  An  Athenian  general, 
however,  and  a  small  body  of  troops, 
were  sent  over  land  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  Iphicrates  being  appointed  to 
collect  and  command  a  fleet,  hastened 
the  levy  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
As  soon  as  it  was  completed  he  set  out, 
and  making  his  progress  principally  by 
rowing,  with  little  use  of  sails,  he  won 
great  credit  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
contrived  at  once  to  perform  the  voyage 
in  not  more  than  the  ordinary  time,  and 
to  exercise  his  newly-gathered  seamen, 
so  that  they  might,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  be  fit  to  do  battle  with  the 
practised  crews  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  reaching  Cephallenia,  he  found  that 
Corcyra  was  already  safe.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  besieged  had  become  so 
severe,  that  when  Mnasippus  had  pro¬ 
claimed  that  any  persons  coming  as 
deserters  from  the  town  should  be  sold 
for  slaves,  they  still  deserted.  He 
scourged  them  and  sent  them  bade ; 
and  admission  being  denied  to  such  as 
were  bondmen,  many  died  of  hunger 
under  the  walls.  Encouraged  by  the 
distress  of  his  enemies,  the  Spartan 
commander,  thinking  victory  certain,  had 
resolved  to  make  it  cheap.  For  this,  he 
dismissed  some  of  his  mercenaries,  and 
withheld  from  others  their  pay,  when 
due.  The  army  naturally  became  dis- 
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contented  and  disorderly,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  soon  given  to  the  besieged, 
v,  hich  was  ably  improved,  and  led  to 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus. 
The  besieging  army,  discouraged  by  this 
discomfiture,  and  fearful  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  Iphicrates,  was  hastily  re- 
embarked,  leaving  behind  it  much  of 
its  spoil,  and  many  wounded  soldiers. 

Iphicrates,  now  master  of  the  sea, 
proposed  to  ravage  the  Laconian  coast, 
and  to  reduce  those  western  cities,  which 
still  were  hostile  to  Athens ;  but  for  this 
a  fresh  supply  of  money  was  needed. 
When  first  appointed  he  had  requested 
to  have  as  colleagues  Callistratus,  the 
most  popular  speaker,  and  Chabrias, 
the  best  general  of  the  time,  both  hitherto 
his  opponents.  His  reasons  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  conjectured.  He  was  going 
on  a  difficult  and  important  service,  and 
as  the  expense  of  the  fleet  would  be 
heavy,  and  the  treasury  was  low,  it  was 
likely  that  the  people  would  be  severe  in 
exacting  the  greatest  results  from  so 
costly  an  exertion.  The  presence  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  unfriendly  witnesses  would 
he  the  severest  trial  of  his  conduct,  but 
their  approval  would  be  its  most  tri¬ 
umphant  vindication  ;  and  he  probably 
relied  upon  his  own  ability  and  energy  to 
merit  their  good  report,  and  upon  their 
candour  not  to  withhold  it,  if  deserved. 
He  might  hope  to  conciliate  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  by  the  trust  he  had  placed  in  their 
honour,  and  by  his  behaviour  to  them, 
while  serving  with  him.  Approving  his 
conduct,  they  would  be  jointly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  success ;  and  thus  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  Cal¬ 
listratus,  and  the  high  fame  of  Chabrias. 
In  every  respect  the  plan  succeeded. 
Callistratus  became  his  friend,  and  when 
money  was  wanted,  offered  to  be  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  people,  and  either  to  procure 
a  supply,  or  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  Iphicrates  approved,  and  Cal¬ 
listratus  went  to  Athens. 

The  Athenians  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  growing  ambition  of  Thebes,  and 
offended  by  the  attack  on  their  ancient 
friends  the  Phocians ;  and  they  were 
now  more  deeply  disgusted  by  a  recent 
act  of  tyranny.  The  Plataeans  and 
Thespians  had  shown  unwillingness  to 
admit  the  dominion  of  Thebes  in  the 
full  extent  to  which  it  was  claimed  ; 
and  for  this  their  towns  were  demolished 
and  their  whole  people  expelled.  They 
fled  to  Athens,  and  were  there  received 
with  ready  sympathy.  It  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  their-  cities  had  been  true  to 


Greece  when  all  the  rest  of  Boeotia  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ; 
nor,  that  the  Plataeans  had  been  long 
the  most  devoted  allies  of  Athens,  and 
at  one  time  almost  a  part  of  its  people. 
These  recollections  heightened  the  pity 
which  was  naturally  felt  for  the  home¬ 
less  fugitives ;  while  indignation  rose 
higher  at  the  thought  that  the  The¬ 
bans  themselves,  when  lately  victims  of 
oppression,  had  mainly  owed  to  Athens 
their  deliverance,  and  their  elevation  to 
the  power  which  they  now  abused  in 
contempt  of  Athens,  and  to  the  injury 
of  its  friends.  Any  further  support  of 
Theban  ambition  appeared  both  dis¬ 
creditable  and  perilous  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  ^of  Callistratus,  in  spite  of  just 
resentment  against  Lacedaemon  and  the 
prospect  of  brilliant  success,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  make  peace.  The  Thebans 
were  first  invited  to  concur,  and  then 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  too  severely 
pressed  by  Iphicrates  not  to  wish  for 
peace  on  any  moderate  terms  ;  they, 
therefore,  gladly  called  an  assembly* 
and  summoned  the  deputies  of  their  al¬ 
lies  to  hear  the  proposals.  One  Athe¬ 
nian  ambassador  spoke  to  this  effect : — 
“  You  always  declare,  O  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  that  the  cities  shall  be  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  yet  yourselves  are  the  greatest 
hinderers  of  independence.  For  you 
bind  your  allies  to  follow  whithersoever 
you  shall  lead,  and  you  engage  in  wars 
without  consulting  them  ;  so  that  your 
confederates,  who  are  said  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  are  often  compelled  to  war 
against  their  best  friends.  Again,  you 
do  a  thing  most  inconsistent  with  inde¬ 
pendence,  establishing  in  different  cities 
arbitrary  ruling  bodies  of  thirty  or  of 
ten ;  and  your  care  is,  not  that  these 
shall  govern  righteously,  but  that  they 
shall  always  have  a  force  at  hand  to  keep 
down  the  citizens  by  violence  ;  so  that 
you  seem  to  delight  in  tyrannies  rather 
than  free  governments.  When  the  king 
commanded  that  the  cities  should  be  in¬ 
dependent,”  (such  was  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  in  speaking  of  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,)  “  you  declared  that  the  Thebans 
would  violate  the  order,  if  they  did  not 
suffer  every  city  to  govern  itself  by  what 
laws  it  would  :  yet  when  you  seized  the 
Cadmeia,  you  suffered  not  the  Thebans 
themselves  to  be  self- governed.  But  no 
friendship  can  exist  with  those,  who  ex¬ 
pect  fair  dealing  from  others,  while 
themselves  are  catching  at  every  unfair 
advantage.”  Callistratus  followed  in  a 
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more  conciliatory  tone.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  agreed  to  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed ;  their  governors  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cities,  and  every 
city  to  be  independent ;  armies  were  to 
be  disbanded,  fleets  laid  up  ;  if  any 
city  violated  the  treaty,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  every  other  at  its  pleasure 
to  assist  the  injured,  but  none  should  be 
compelled  to  join  in  hostility. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  wishes  of  Athens,  but 
adverse  to  those  both  of  Thebes  and  La¬ 
cedaemon,  neither  of  which  was  willing  to 
give  up  its  dominion.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  trusted  to  ancient  habits  of  au¬ 
thority  and  obedience  to  retain  their  allies 
without  the  forbidden  coercion  ;  whereas 
the  Thebans  would  inevitably  lose  the 
command  of  Boeotia,  which  was  recently 
gained,  and  could  only  be  supported  by 
force.  The  latter,  therefore,  complying, 
would  be  enfeebled,  and  might  fall  when- 
ever  Lacedaemon  should  find  a  pre¬ 
text  for  hostility,  or  feel  herself  strong 
enough  to  act  without  one :  refusing, 
they  would  be  abandoned  by  Athens, 
without  whose  support,  it  was  believed, 
they  could  not  stand  even  now ;  and 
then  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  crushed 
their  rivals  by  means  of  an  illusory  resig¬ 
nation  of  dominion,  might  resume  their 
empire,  and  re-establish  it  on  a  firmer 
basis.  The  same  considerations  which 
prompted  the  apparent  moderation  of 
Lacedaemon  were  to  the  Thebans  reasons 
for  embarrassment  and  alarm.  To  re¬ 
ject  a  treaty  so  equitable  in  its  provi¬ 
sions  would  be  matter  of  offence  and 
suspicion  to  Greece,  and  they  would  have 
no  allies,  while  Lacedaemon  would  be 
backed  by  its  Peloponnesian  confede¬ 
rates.  Acquiescence  would  have  been 
w7ise  and  patriotic,  could  they  have 
trusted  Lacedaemon ;  but  believing,  as 
they  well  might,  that  its  real  intention 
was  to  exact  a  permanent  and  substan¬ 
tial,  in  return  for  a  temporary  and  no¬ 
minal  sacrifice,  the  command  of  the  force 
of  Boeotia  seemed  necessary  not  only  to 
greatness,  but  to  independence  and  se¬ 
curity.  The  Theban  leaders  were  able 
and  daring ;  they  boldly  stood  the  ha¬ 
zard  ;  and  grounds  were  found  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  the  charge  of  ambi¬ 
tiously  and  obstinately  rejecting  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace. 

The  Athenians  and  their  allies  by 
their  respective  ministers  had  severally 
sworn  the  observance  of  the  treaty  :  the 
Lacedaemonian  representatives  took  the 
oath  for  themselves  and  their  allies. 


The  Theban  ministers  had  sworn  on  the 
part  of  Thebes,  but  they  now  required 
that  the  Boeotian  name  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  demand  was  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  privilege  just  assumed 
by  Lacedaemon.  It  was  refused,  and 
the  Thebans  renounced  the  treaty.  The 
Athenians  scrupulously  did  their  part, 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  and  recall¬ 
ing  their  victorious  fleet :  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  withdrew  their  governors  and 
garrisons,  but  instead  of  recalling  their 
army  from  Phocis,  they  ordered  Cleom- 
brotus  to  lead  it  against  the  Thebans, 
unless  they  allowed  the  Boeotian  cities 
to  be  independent.  Here  then  was  an 
open  violation  of  the  treaty,  according 
to  which  the  army  ought  to  have  been 
dissolved,  and  a  fresh  one  gathered,  if 
necessary,  from  those  cities  only  which 
voluntarily  joined  in  the  war.  This  in¬ 
cident  went  far  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans ;  for  it  showed  that  the 
specious  moderation  of  Lacedaemon  had 
been  only  a  decoy ;  and  that  now,  as 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  that  power 
would  strictly  enforce  on  all  others  their 
engagements,  but  would  observe  its  own 
no  further  than  suited  its  convenience. 

Cleombrotus  entered  Boeotia.  The 
Theban  leaders,  knowing  that  decisive 
action  only  would  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  towns,  though  inferior  in  force,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  him.  Under  the  present 
generals  their  military  system  had  been 
much  improved  ;  their  heavy- armed  foot 
and  their  cavalry  had  always  been  among 
the  best  in  Greece ;  but  now  the  foot 
were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  themselves,  while  the  horse 
were  very  far  superior,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  cavalry  being  of  little  reputation. 
But  their  greatest  advantage  was  the 
genius  of  Epaminondas  their  comman¬ 
der,  and  the  skill  and  daring  activity  of 
his  associate  Pelopidas.  To  increase 
their  confidence  the  generals  used  every 
resource  of  Grecian  superstition.  An 
oracle  was  circulated,  importing  that 
Lacedaemon  was  to  be  worsted  near  the 
tomb  of  the  virgins,  who  were  said  to 
have  slain  themselves  after  being  vio¬ 
lated  by  some  Lacedaemonians.  This 
tomb  was  near  to  Leuctra,  where  the 
battle  took  place  ;  and  before  engaging* 
it  was  dressed  and  ornamented  by  the 
Thebans.  News  was  brought  from  the 
city  that  all  the  temples  had  opened 
spontaneously,  and  that  the  sacred  arms 
had  vanished  from  the  shrine  of  the 
Theban  hero  Hercules,  which  plainly 
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showed  that  he  was  going  to  the  w^ar. 
These  marvels  were  not  lost  upon  the 
many,  though  there  wanted  not  those 
who  doubted  their  genuineness :  and 
they  effectually  braced  up  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiery  to  encounter  the  old  fame  and 
often  tried  prowess  of  their  adversaries. 

The  original  and  masterly  plan  of 
action  devised  by  Epaminondas  on 
this  occasion  was  long  remembered 
as  an  important  improvement  in  the 
Grecian  science  of  war ;  and  the  his¬ 
torian  might  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  it 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  had  it  never 
been  employed  except  for  the  only  law¬ 
ful  purpose  of  hostilities — self-defence. 
The  entire  fronts  of  contending  armies 
had  commonly  been  brought  into  action 
at  once,  and  the  contest  decided  in  every 
part  of  the  line  by  superior  numbers  or 
valour.  The  Thebans  had  sometimes 
charged  in  column,  when  unable  other¬ 
wise  to  break  the  opposing  phalanx  : 
but  it  wTas  reserved  for  Epaminondas  to 
choose  from  the  first  one  point  on  which 
to  make  the  decisive  attack  ;  and  while 
he  withheld  the  weaker  parts  of  his  line 
from  immediately  closing,  to  unite  in 
the  attacking  column  such  a  body,  that 
though  weaker  in  numbers  on  the  whole, 
he  might  be  greatly  stronger  on  the  de¬ 
cisive  point.  The  battle  was  begun  on 
both  sides  by  the  horse,  and  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  quickly  driven 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  phalanx  was 
formed  twelve  deep ;  and  Epaminon¬ 
das  directed  his  Theban  column  fifty 
deep  against  the  right  wing,  where  stood 
the  king  with  most  of  the  Spartans, 
considering  that,  if  this  were  routed,  the 
rest  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  The 
chosen  band  around  Cleombrotus  awhile 
maintained  the  unequal  struggle ;  but 
the  pressure  was  too  great ;  the  king  was 
slain,  with  many  of  the  noblest  Spartans ; 
the  wing  gave  way,  the  rest  of  the  line 
speedily  followed ;  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  with  astonishment  saw  them¬ 
selves  overcome  in  a  pitched  battle  by 
inferior  numbers,  a  thing  unknown  for 
ages.  (b.  c.  371.) 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  was  brought  to  Sparta,  the  people 
were  celebrating  one  of  their  chief  reli¬ 
gious  festivals.  The  ephori  did  not  allow 
a  moment’s  interruption  of  the  solem¬ 
nity  ;  they  only  sent  to  the  kindred  of  the 
slain  information  of  their  fate,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  women  to  abstain  from  cla¬ 
mour  and  tears.  Such  power  was  yet 
in  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  that  the 
interdiction  was  universally  obeyed ;  all 


bore  their  losses  in  silence  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  friends  of  the  dead 
went  about  with  cheerful  countenances, 
while  those  of  the  survivors  kept  their 
houses,  or,  if  obliged  to  show  themselves, 
appeared  with  every  mark  of  sorrow  and 
shame.  Prompt  action,  however,  was 
necessary  to  prevent  a  greater  calamity, 
the  loss  of  the  defeated  army,  which  was 
now  besieged  in  its  camp.  To  bring  it 
off,  the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the 
commonwealth  was  ordered  to  march  ; 
and  Agesilaus  being  still  disabled,  his 
son  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  But  relief  had  come  to  the 
blockaded  Lacedaemonians  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter. 

Jason,  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  a  man 
of  uncommon  powers  both  of  body  and 
mind,  an  able  general  and  a  skilful  poli¬ 
tician,  had  not  only  become  the  lord  of 
his  own  city,  but  had  brought  most  of 
Thessaly  into  subordinate  alliance.  At 
the  head  of  the  opposing  cities  was 
Pharsalus,  which  after  violent  struggles 
of  faction  had  been  tranquillised  by  an 
extraordinary  agreement.  Polydamas 
was  a  Pharsalian  eminent  by  birth  and 
riches,  and  by  splendid  hospitality,  for 
which  the  Thessalians  were  noted  ;  but 
most  of  all  by  spotless  integrity,  in  which 
all  parties  placed  such  confidence,  that 
they  at  length  agreed  for  their  mutual  se¬ 
curity  to  entrust  him  with  the  command 
of  their  citadel,  and  the  exclusive  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  public  revenues. 
He  had  been  raised  to  this  station  with¬ 
out  intrigue  or  violence  by  the  free  choice 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  discre¬ 
tionary  nature  of  his  authority,  and  the 
absence  of  all  provisions  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  control,  while  they  would  have 
given  to  a  dishonest  man  unbounded 
means  of  abuse,  appeared  to  open  a  wide 
field  to  calumny  against  the  most  up¬ 
right,  and  to  withhold  the  means  of 
vindication.  Nevertheless,  Polydamas 
executed  his  difficult  office  without  in¬ 
curring  a  breath  of  suspicion,  and  ap¬ 
parently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  He 
could  not,  however,  equally  succeed  in 
opposing  the  power  of  Jason,  which 
became  daily  more  an  overmatch  for 
the  Pharsalians  and  their  allies.  But 
Jason,  though  extravagantly  ambitious, 
was  politic  and  liberal :  he  respected 
the  character  of  Polydamas,  and  wished 
his  friendship  ;  and  he  was  wise  enough 
to  prefer  the  voluntary  adherence  of 
Pharsalus  to  its  compelled  subjection. 
He  invited  Polydamas  to  a  conference, 
and  urging  the  value  of  his  own  alliance 
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and  the  danger  of  his  enmity,  prevailed 
on  him  to  advise  the  Pharsalians  to 
compliance.  The  states  of  Thessaly  had 
:  always  acknowledged  some  common 
;  bonds  of  union,  and  had  occasionally 
I  appointed  a  captain-general  of  the  whole 
;  nation  with  the  title  of  Tagus.  This  of¬ 
fice  was  the  object  of  Jason’s  ambition, 
i  and  with  the  support  of  the  states  con- 
)  nected  with  Pharsalus,  he  readily  ob- 
f  tained  it.  He  had  now  at  his  command 
;  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand 
)  heavy-armed  foot,  and  targeteers  innu- 
:  merable.  He  had  extensive  coasts,  large 
revenues,  and  forests  of  excellent  ship- 
timber,  and  he  looked  to  dominion  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land.  With  these  re- 
:  sources  he  aspired  to  the  supremacy  of 
i  Greece,  and  farther  than  that,  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  Wild  as  these  pro- 
:  jects  seem,  he  had  means  and  abilities 
which  might  probably  have  realised  them 
i  could  his  life  have  been  sufficiently  pro- 
j  longed ;  but  they  were  too  vast  for  the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  single  human 
life,  and  Jason  was  cut  off  in  his  prime, 

:  when  hardly  entered  on  his  career. 

At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Jason  was 
i  already  Tagus ;  he  was  allied  with 
J  Thebes,  and  the  Thebans  invited  him 
)  to  come  and  aid  in  the  overthrow  of 
Lacedaemon.  He  came ;  but,  consi¬ 
dering  that  the  ruin  of  its  enemy  would 
make  Thebes  mightier  than  suited  his 
designs,  he  bent  his  mind  to  save  the 
remnant  of  the  beaten  army.  He 
counselled  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce, 
under  favour  of  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  decamped  by  night.  Arriving  in 
Megaris,  they  met  the  army  under  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  all  now  dispersed  to 
their  homes. 

Jason,  returning  into  Thessaly,  levied 
from  all  his  cities  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  to  sacrifice  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  Pythian  festival.  Though  the  rate 
of  the  impost  was  very  moderate,  it 
brought  together  a  thousand  oxen,  and 
of  the  smaller  cattle  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  He  also  commanded  the  Thessa- 
f  lians  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  time  of 
the  solemnity,  with  the  purpose,  as  was 
[  universally  believed,  of  assuming  the 
presidency  to  himself.  But  before  the 
period  came,  he  was  assassinated  by 
seven  young  men,  who  approached  him, 
under  pretence  of  having  a  difference  to 
settle,  while  he  was  sitting  after  a  review 
of  the  Phersean  cavalry  to  listen  to  such 
as  needed  his  advice,  authority,  or 
assistance. 

The  issue  of  the  great  contest  still 


was  doubtful.  The  success  of  Thebes 
had  been  glorious,  but  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians  were  bound  by  it  more  firmly  to 
Lacedaemon,  whose  power  secured  to 
them  collectively  a  pre-eminence  which 
would  be  lost  by  the  ascendency  of  a 
state  beyond  the  peninsula.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  jealous  alike  of  both  the  rivals, 
wished  to  balance  them;  and  their 
aim  was,  before  either  people  had  the 
game  in  its  owrn  hands,  to  make  peace 
on  the  principle  of  independence  to  the 
cities,  which  seemed  to  give  the  best 
chance  of  lasting  quiet,  and  least  to 
favour  the  ambition  of  the  dreaded 
powers.  Accordingly  they  invited  to 
Athens  a  congress  of  all  who  wished 
for  peace  on  the  terms  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  The  congress 
met,  attended  by  ministers  from  nearly 
every  state  of  Greece ;  the  Athenians 
proposed,  and  the  meeting  approved  an 
oath  to  this  effect :  46  I  will  abide  by  the 
terms  of  peace  which  the  king  sent,  and 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  ;  and  if  any  state  having 
sworn  this  oath  shall  be  attacked,  I 
will  succour  it  with  all  my  strength.” 
The  oath  was  taken  by  all,  except  the 
Eleians,  who  objected  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  some  subjects  of  their  own. 

The  Mantineian  people,  now  consi¬ 
dering  Lacedaemon  as  barred  from  inter¬ 
fering,  decreed  that  they  would  re¬ 
assemble  in  one  city,  which  should 
forthwith  be  fortified.  This  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  Lacedaemon;  but  to  hinder  it 
forcibly,  wrould  be  so  gross  a  breach  of 
the  recent  treaty  that  all  Greece  could 
not  fail  to  resent  it.  Agesilaus  had  great 
personal  and  family  interest  in  Manti- 
neia,  and  he  was  sent  to  negotiate ;  but 
the  leaders,  fearing  his  popularity,  re¬ 
fused  to  call  an  assembly,  and  he  went 
away  in  anger,  yet  holding  the  appeal 
to  arms  impossible  under  the  treaty. 

The  success  of  the  popular  party  in 
Mantineia  animated  their  friends  in 
Tegea,  and  they  conceived  the  project 
of  uniting  Arcadia  under  a  general  as¬ 
sembly  from  all  the  states,  to  whose 
decisions  each  particular  city  should  be 
subject.  The  plan  was  likely  to  be 
widely  beneficial ;  but  it  was  dangerous 
to  the  aristocratical  rulers  of  Tegea, 
whose  power  could  hardly  stand  when 
entirely  divorced  from  all  connexion 
with  Lacedaemon,  and  joined  in  a  league, 
of  which  the  Mantineian  democracy 
would  be  a  leading  member.  By  their 
influence  the  measure  was  thrown  out 
in  the  assembly;  and  the  proposers 
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attempted  to  carry  it  by  arms.  But  the 
sway  of  the  present  governors  had  been 
liberal  and  equitable  ;  their  adherents 
were  not  less  numerous  than  their  op¬ 
ponents,  and  they  prevailed  in  the 
battle.  Stasippus,  their  chief,  a  man 
of  unusual  humanity,  forbade  pursuit. 
The  fugitives  collected  at  the  gate  to¬ 
wards  Mantineia,  and  entering  into 
conference  with  the  victors,  prolonged 
it  till  the  arrival  of  the  Mantineian 
forces,  which  they  had  sent  for  before 
the  contest  began.  They  then  opened 
the  gate,  and  attacked  their  imprudently 
merciful  conquerors.  Stasippus  and 
some  of  his  friends  escaped  by  the  op¬ 
posite  gate,  and,  being  closely  pursued, 
took  refuge  in  a  temple  ;  but  their  ene¬ 
mies,  uncovering  the  roof,  and  pelting 
them  with  the  tiles,  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  They  were  tried  by  a  court  of 
democratical  Tegeans  and  Mantineians, 
and  were  condemned,  and  executed  by 
the  enemies  whom  they  had  spared. 
About  800  Tegeans  then  fled  to  Lace- 
dsemon. 

The  Mantineians  now  had  clearly  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  ;  and  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  sent  an  army  under  Age- 
silaus  to  punish  them,  and  to  restore,  if 
possible,  the  Tegean  exiles.  Meantime, 
the  project  of  union  had  become  exten¬ 
sively  popular  in  Arcadia,  and  it  had 
been  agreed,  almost  universally,  that  a 
new  city  should  be  founded,  with  the 
name  of  Megalopolis,  (Great  City,)  to  be 
the  common  capital  and  place  of  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Arcadian  people.  The  force 
of  nearly  every  state  wras  collected  to 
oppose  Agesilaus  ;  but  the  Arcadians 
did  not  hazard  a  battle  ;  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  closed  without  any  important 
result,  except  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  people  was  somewhat  raised 
by  the  display  of  its  superiority  in  the 
field. 

The  victory  atLeuctrahad  been  very 
gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Boeotians  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  willing  sub¬ 
mission  throughout  the  province  to  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes,  a  general  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  successful  leaders,  and  a 
warm  concurrence  in  their  projects  of 
ambition.  Those  able  statesmen  had 
so  skilfully  improved  their  rising  influ¬ 
ence  and  reputation,  that  they  had  found 
the  means  of  inducing  the  Phocians  also 
to  submit  to  their  dominion,  without 
the  use  of  any  violence  contrary  to  the 
treaty.  By  the  war  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Arcadia,  they  had  a  pretext,  for  hostility 
against  the  former,  and  an  opportunity 


of  procuring  powerful  allies  within  the 
peninsula ;  so  that  no  opportunity,  as 
it  seemed,  could  be  fitter  to  strike  a 
blow  for  empire.  It  is  true  that,  in 
strict  justice,  they  had  no  sufficient 
ground  for  hostility,  since  the  Manti¬ 
neians  and  not  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  been  the  aggressors ;  but,  in  the 
general  imperfection  of  information,, 
the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  laxity  of  political  principle,  it  was' 
not  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  against 
Lacedaemon  which  would  satisfy  great 
part  of  Greece;  and  accordingly  they 
were  reinforced  from  many  neighbour¬ 
ing  states.  In  the  middle  of  winter 
their  army,  marching  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Epaminondas,  passed  through 
the  Corinthian  territory  into  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  The  Corinthians  had  professed' 
and  kept  a  strict  neutrality;  yet,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  take  arms  against 
Lacedaemon,  their  ancient  ally,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  violence  of  Mantineia  against 
Tegea,  their  lands  were  ravaged,  their 
cattle  driven  off,  and  their  houses  burnt. 
The  Boeotian  army  joined  the  Arcadians, 
Argians,  and  Eleians  near  Mantineia; 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  quitted  Arca¬ 
dia  ;  and  Epaminondas  was  advised  by 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  to  lead  his  army 
into  Laconia.  In  spite  of  opposition, 
he  passed  the  rugged  frontier  moun¬ 
tains,  and  advanced  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eurotas,  plundering  and  burning. 
He  found  the  bridge  which  led  to  Sparta 
too  strongly  guarded  for  him  to  attempt 
the  passage  ;  but  he  proceeded  farther 
down  the  river,  and  crossing  it  at  Amy- 
clae,  bent  his  march  towards  the  un¬ 
walled  capital. 

The  confederate  force  was  far  greater 
than  any  that  Lacedaemon  could  assem¬ 
ble,  had  all  her  subjects  been  zea.ous; 
in  her  cause.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  Laconians  regarded  as  friends  the 
enemies  of  the  Spartans ;  many  had 
already  joined  the  invaders,  and  in  the 
rest  no  confidence  could  be  placed.  The 
Spartans  only  could  be  safely  trusted, 
and  their  small  number  seemed  lost  in 
the  extent  of  the  city.  It  was  resolved 
to  offer  freedom  to  any  Helots  who 
w7ould  assist  in  the  defence.  More  than 
6000  were  enrolled,  and  then  the  admi¬ 
nistration  became  tearful  of  the  strength 
it  had  created.  Succours,  however, 
arriving  from  some  of  the  allies,  they 
now  thought  they  cou  d  command  the 
fidelity  of  the  new  levy.  Agesilaus 
showed  his  ability  in  an  imposing  dis¬ 
position  tor  defence;  and  by  this,  to- 
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gether  with  the  fame  of  Lacedaemon, 
the  enemy  was  deterred  from  an  attack, 
which  might,  not  improbably,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Epaminondas  again  proceeded 
down  the  river,  pillaging  and  burning 
every  unfortified  town,  and  laid  siege  to 
Gythium,  the  port  of  Lacedaemon.  But, 
though  he  kept  strict  discipline  among 
his  Boeotians,  he  could  not  equally 
manage  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  They 
i  were  tired  of  winter  warfare,  laden  with 
booty,  and  tempted  by  the  nearness  of 
their  homes ;  and  their  dropping  off 
diminished  his  army  till  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  quit  Laconia. 

The  ferment  was  great  in  Athens  on 
hearing  the  imminent  peril  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  less  from  friendship  to  that  power 
than  from  apprehension  of  Thebes. 
The  council  summoned  an  assembly. 
It  wras  addressed  by  ambassadors  then 
present,  from  Lacedaemon  and  its  allies, 
who  magnified  the  danger  of  Theban 
ambition,  and  the  benefits  of  friendship 
between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  A 
murmur  arose,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
talked  of  friendship  when  they  were  in 
distress,  but  that  when  they  were  pros¬ 
perous,  their  conduct  had  ever  been 
overbearing.  “  Yet,”  it  was  said,  “  at 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
the  Thebans  urged  our  utter  ruin,  they 
prevented  it.”  “  Besides,  we  are  bound 
by  oath  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  are  not  attacked  for  any  injustice, 
but  for  the  just  succour  given  to  the 
Tegeans  when  attacked  by  the  Manti- 
neians  contrary  to  the  oaths.”  This 
argument  worked  on  most,  though 
some  were  blinded  by  party  violence  so 
far  as  to  justify  the  Mantineians.  But 
when  the  Corinthian  ambassador  called 
on  them  to  avenge  the  unprovoked 
ravage  of  his  country,  to  which  not  even 
malice  could  impute  any  breach  of  the 
treaty,  the  cry  that  he  had  spoken  well 
was  general ;  and  the  result  was  a  vote 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  should  march  under  Iphicrates 
to  the  relief  of  Lacedaemon.  The  army 
marched ;  but  Iphicrates,  apparently, 
was  not  zealous  in  the  cause  ;  for  he 
incurred  great  blame  by  a  dilatory  con¬ 
duct  very  unlike  his  usual  activity.  He 
did  not  reach  Arcadia  till  the  Thebans 
were  quitting  Laconia,  and  he  let  them 
return  home  unopposed. 
i  The  invasion  was  over,  but  it  had 
broken  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  A 
large  part  of  the  unprivileged  Laconians 
remained  in  revolt,  and  nearly  all  the 
Helots.  The  able  Theban  leaders  took 


the  opportunity,  while  they  were  masters 
of  the  field,  to  establish  a  permanent 
check  on  the  rival  state.  They  invited 
all  the  scattered  relics  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  return  and  repossess  the 
country  of  their  fathers,  to  which,  in  all 
their  wanderings  and  sufferings,  they 
had  ever  looked  with  love  and  fond 
regret.  Epaminondas  was  patron  of 
the  new  city  of  Messene,  built  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  on  which  the 
citadel  was  placed.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  without  interruption ;  and  thus 
the  Thebans,  in  restoring  the  inheritance 
of  a  brave  and  injured  people,  deprived 
Lacedaemon  of  half  its  territory,  and 
established  on  its  frontier  an  inveterate 
adversary  that  formed  a  rallying  point 
for  its  disaffected  subjects.  Few  states¬ 
men  have  ever  been  able  so  well  to 
combine  in  one  measure  the  furtherance 
of  ambitious  projects  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  benevolent  disposition. 

Next  year,  the  Thebans,  invading 
Peloponnesus,  were  obliged  to  return 
home  before  they  had  done  any  thing 
considerable,  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Thessalians  under  the  Tagus  Alexander 
of  Pherse.  Meantime,  a  schism  was 
rising  in  their  confederacy.  They  had 
not,  like  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  any  superiority  in  ancient  fame, 
in  political  institutions,  or  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  people,  which  could  make 
their  allies  consider  obedience  as  their 
due.  They  had  only  numbers,  courage, 
and  discipline,  with  an  extraordinary 
man  at  their  head ;  in  the  former  respects 
the  Arcadians  were  little  inferior,  and 
they  had  now  a  chief  of  no  common 
ability.  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia,  was 
noble  and  wealthy,  an  active  promoter 
of  the  Arcadian  union,  and  distinguished 
both  in  council  and  in  arms.  He  advised 
his  countrymen  no  longer  to  make 
themselves  the  blind  instruments  of 
Theban  ambition.  “  As  soldiers,”  he 
said,  “  you  are  notoriously  among  the 
best  in  Greece.  Without  you,  the 
Lacedaemonians  never  invaded  Attica, 
nor  will  the  Thebans  now  invade  Laco¬ 
nia.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  insist  on 
equality  with  Thebes.  You  have  for¬ 
merly  raised  the  Lacedaemonians,  you 
are  now  raising  the  Thebans  ;  and 
shortly  you  will  find  the  Thebans  but 
other  Lacedaemonians.”  The  Arcadian 
people  submitted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  direction  of  Lycomedes,  and  under 
him  they  were  active  and  successful, 
insomuch  that  they  began  to  be  held 
the  best  soldiers  of  the  time.  But  their 
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strength  and  success  were  far  from 
being3  grateful  to  the  Thebans,  when 
coupled  with  their  rising  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  distress  of  Lacedaemon  had  now 
been  considerably  alleviated  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  disunion  of  its  enemies,  and  by 
cordial  support  from  Athens,  principally 
directed  by  the  skill  of  Chabrias.  Ad¬ 
ditional  assistance  was  derived  from  an 
emissary  of  Persia,  who  had  been  sent 
to  mediate  a  peace  on  the  condition  that 
Messenia  should  return  to  subjection  ; 
and  who.whenthis  stipulation  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  Thebans,  had  employed  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  raising  mercenaries  for 
Lacedaemon.  Soon  after,  the  Argians, 
Arcadians,  and  Messenians,  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace¬ 
daemonian,  a  circumstance  from  which 
this  action  became  celebrated  under  the 
title  of  the  Tearless  Battle.  At  the  same 
time  the  Thebans  were  pressed  by  the 
war  with  Thessaly  ;  they,  therefore,  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  for  peace,  and  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  Persian  support  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  enabling  them  to  make 
it  on  their  own  terms.  Pelopidas  was 
sent  to  Susa,  accompanied  by  ministers 
from  Argos,  Elis,  and  Arcadia :  his 
manners  were  pleasing,  his  conduct 
dexterous,  and  he  won  the  king  to  the 
side  of  Thebes.  A  Persian  of  rank  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Greece  with  a  written 
mandate,  requiring  that  Messene  should 
be  independent ;  that  the  Athenians 
should  lay  up  their  fleet  ;  that  war 
should  be  made  upon  them  if  they  re¬ 
fused  ;  and  declaring  that,  if  any  city 
refused  to  join  in  such  war,  the  king 
would  direct  his  first  hostility  against  it. 

The  Thebans  now  assumed  to  be  the 
arbiters  of  Greece,  and  their  summons 
for  a  congress  to  meet  at  Thebes  was 
generally  obeyed.  But  when,  on  the 
Persian  rescript  being  read,  the  Thebans 
demanded  that  those  who  wished  to  be 
friends  of  the  king  and  of  themselves, 
should  immediately  swear  to  the  terms 
proposed,  the  deputies  from  the  cities 
generally  answered  that  they  were  sent 
not  to  swear  to  any  propositions,  but  to 
hear  and  report  them  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  Arcadians  were  more  de¬ 
cided  in  their  opposition.  Pelopidas  had 
spoken  of  them  contemptuously  in  Per¬ 
sia,  and  the  court  had  consequently 
slighted  their  ambassador ;  who  returned 
from  his  mission  in  high  wrath,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  assembly  that  the  king  had 
bakers,  cooks,  cup-bearers,  and  door¬ 


keepers  in  plenty,  but  men  to  fight  with 
the  Greeks  he  had  searched  for  and 
could  not  find.  The  address  of  their 
envoy  was  well  suited  to  bias  them 
against  any  settlement  of  Grecian  af¬ 
fairs  to  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  Persia :  and  it  probably  contributed 
much  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  sent  to  the  general  congress  were 
mostly  taken  from  the  party  opposed 
to  Theban  ascendency.  Lycomedes  was 
one  of  these,  and  he  not  only  declined 
the  oath,  but  said  that  the  congress 
ought  to  have  been  held  on  the  seat 
of  war,  and  not  in  Thebes.  The  The¬ 
bans  angrily  exclaimed  that  he  was 
acting  as  an  incendiary  in  the  league : 
whereupon  he  declared  that  he  would  sit 
no  longer,  and  went  home,  accompanied 
by  all  the  other  Arcadian  deputies.  The 
meeting  broke  up.  The  Thebans  sent 
to  every  city  separately  requisitions  to 
accept  the  terms,  expecting  that  none 
would  venture  to  incur  the  united  enmity 
of  Thebes  and  Persia:  but  Corinth  first 
refusing,  and  adding  that  it  wanted  no 
interchange  of  oaths  with  the  king,  most 
others  followed  the  example  ;  “  and 
thus,”  says  Xenophon,  “  this  attempt 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  Thebans  to  acquire 
the  empire  of  Greece  came  to  its  end.” 

The  Achaians  were  fortunate  in  their 
ancient  institutions,  and  free  from  the 
seductions  of  empire ;  and  hence  their 
character  for  probity  stood  high,  and  they 
had  been  less  vexed  than  most  of  their 
neighbours  with  bloody  dissension.  They’ 
had  parties,  and  we  have  seen  in  Athens 
that  the  same  ground-work  of  law  would 
uphold  a  very  different  fabric  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  principles  were  applied  by  the 
Many  or  the  Few  ;  but  we  have  also  seen 
that  the  existence  of  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciples  was  a  common  safeguard  to  all, 
since  it  narrowed  the  field  of  oppression 
when  parties  were  unequal,  and  of  contest 
when  they  were  balanced.  The  Aehaian 
constitution  seems  to  have  kept  its  form, 
though  administered  by  the  nobles  or 
the  people,  as  Lacedaemon  or  Athens 
preponderated.  Since  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  rulers  had  been  aristocratical ; 
but  now  the  democratical  party  looked 
for  support  to  the  imperial  democracy  of 
Thebes.  Epaminondas  led  an  army  into 
the  province.  The  men  of  rank  threw 
themselves  on  his  liberality,  and  he  did 
not  disappoint  them  ;  for  while  he  trans¬ 
ferred  the  administration  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  took  pledges  of  fidelity  to 
Thebes,  he  neither  changed  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  nor  suffered  the  banishment  of  any 
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individual.  But  his  moderation  offended 
the  high  democratical  party  throughout 
the  league  ;  the  Arcadians  complained 
that  he  had  settled  Achaia  according  to 
the  interest  of  Lacedaemon,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  found  support  in  Thebes.  The 
Theban  people  decreed  that  regulators 
should  be  sent  to  the  Achaian  cities  ;  and 
these,  concurring  with  the  multitude, 
expelled  the  nobles,  and  established  un¬ 
qualified  democracy.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  wise  liberality  of  Epaminondas 
had  been  best  for  Thebes,  for  Arcadia, 
and  for  the  Achaian  Many  themselves  ; 
for  the  exiles  making  common  cause, 
and  attacking  each  city  separately,  reco¬ 
vered  all  ;  and,  instead  of  remaining 
neutral,  as  before,  they  became  bitter 
enemies  to  the  Theban  league,  and  most 
troublesome  neighbours  to  Arcadia. 

The  city  of  Sicyon  had  commonly 
!  been  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  and 
t  under  similar  laws.  The  predominance 
I  of  Lacedaemon  had  preserved  its  govern- 
s  ment  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  noble  ; 

5  and  they  had  kept  it  faithful  to  their  pa- 
i  troness,  till  very  recently,  when  it  had 
r  yielded  to  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Theban  league.  This  change  took  all 
I  power  from  Euphron,  who  had  previously 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth ; 
j  but  he  wished,  as  he  had  been  first  of  the 
citizens  under  Lacedaemon,  to  become  so 
now  under  her  enemies.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  persuaded  the  Argians  and  Ar¬ 
cadians  that,  if  authority  rested  in  the 
1  wealthy,  they  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  renewing  the  alliance  with 
Lacedaemon :  whereas,  if  democracy  were 
■  established,  the  city  would  adhere  to  its 
present  connexion.  The  Argians  and 
Arcadians  entered  into  his  views,  and 
,  sent  soldiers  to  support  him:  he  assem¬ 
bled  the  people  in  the  presence  of  these 
S  auxiliaries,  and  obtained  a  vote  to  esta¬ 
blish  democracy.  He  was  chosen  general 
■;  with  four  others  ;  his  son  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  mercenaries  ;  and, 
;  henceforward,  he  advanced  with  rapid 
strides  on  the  highway  of  tyranny.  He 
;  lavished  on  his  mercenaries  the  public 
I  treasure  and  that  of  the  temples,  besides 
LI  the  private  property  of  many  persons, 
i  whom  he  drove  into  banishment  as  friends 
of  Lacedaemon.  When  he  thought  him¬ 
self  strong  enough,  he  turned  against  his 
fellows  in  office,  assassinated  some,  and 
drove  out  others,  till  he  ruled  without  a 
rival.  In  all  these  violences  the  allies 
were  induced  to  acquiesce,  partly  by 
money,  and  partly  by  the  ready  service 
of  his  troops. 


iEneas  of  Stymphalus,  on  being  elected 
general  of  the  Arcadians,  resolved  to  put 
down  this  oppressor.  He  marched  to 
Sicyon  with  his  army,  and  entering  the 
acropolis  he  called  together  the  principal 
men,  and  sent  for  those  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  without  a  legal  sentence. 
Euphron  fled  to  the  harbour,  which  he 
found  the  means  of  delivering  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  by  this  he  obtained 
a  favourable  hearing,  though  probably 
no  real  belief,  for  the  assertion  that,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  he  had  ever  meant 
fairly  towards  them.  Meantime  strife 
had  risen  in  the  city  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commonalty  ;  and  Euphron, 
having  hired  a  band  of  mercenaries  in 
Athens,  offered  his  services  to  the  latter, 
and  found  acceptance.  He  mastered  all 
the  city  except  the  acropolis,  where 
FEneas  had  placed  a  Theban  governor 
and  garrison.  He  then  went  to  Thebes 
with  large  sums  of  money,  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  that  government  to  expel  the 
nobles  from  Sicyon,  to  withdraw  the 
garrison,  and  to  leave  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  recalled  exiles  also  went  to 
Thebes  to  urge  a  counter  petition :  but 
they  saw  their  enemy  received  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  made  them  think  that  his  suit 
would  be  granted,  and  some  of  them* 
driven  wild  by  the  fear  of  renewed  op¬ 
pression,  fell  upon  him  publicly  and  slew 
him.  The  assassins  were  carried  before 
the  council  to  be  judged ;  but  they  were 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  tyrants  and 
traitors  were  already  condemned  by  the 
universal  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
that,  Euphron  being  both,  his  slayers 
were  entitled  to  honour,  not  to  punish¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  last  settlement  of  Phlius  by 
Agesilaus,  that  little  state  had  been  the 
active,  faithful,  and  dauntless  ally  of 
Lacedaemon,  throughout  its  greatest  dis¬ 
tress,  and  had  done  service  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population  and  strength. 
Its  situation  on  the  Argian  border,  and 
in  the  line  of  march  from  the  isthmus  to 
Laconia,  gave  it  great  facility  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  but  peculiarly  exposed 
it  to  suffer  by  his  hostility.  During  the 
second  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by 
Thebes,  the  exiles,  who  had  been  driven 
into  banishment  after  the  siege  of  Phlius 
by  Agesilaus,  having  intelligence  in  that 
city,  surprised  the  acropolis,  while  the 
Eleian  and  Arcadian  forces,  by  con¬ 
cert  with  them,  assailed  the  walls. 
Both  were  beaten  off  by  the  prompt  and 
energetic  resistance  of  the  besieged,  and 
the  Phliasians  continued  the  steady 
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riends  of  Lacedaemon,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  with  watchful  enemies  far 
more  powerful  than  themselves.  Their 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  make  their 
history  important  in  the  general  outline 
of  Grecian  politics,  but  their  loyalty 
to  their  engagements,  and  singular 
spirit,  activity,  and  prudence  in  de¬ 
fence,  form  the  subject  of  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  narrative  in  Xenophon,  of  which 
the  English  reader  will  find  the  substance 
in  Mr.  Milford’s  History  of  Greece  (c. 
xxviii.  s.  1 ). 

Oropus,  an  Attic  port  on  the  border 
of  Boeotia,  being  seized  by  some  Athe¬ 
nian  exiles,  the  whole  force  of  Attica 
was  marched  against  it ;  but  no  assist¬ 
ance  came  from  any  of  the  allies,  and 
the  Athenians  were  unable  to  reduce  it. 
They  became,  in  consequence,  discon¬ 
tented  with  their  allies,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  gave  to  Lycomedes  the  hope 
of  advancing  his  favourite  project  of 
emancipating  Arcadia  from  Theban  in¬ 
fluence.  He  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
Ten  Thousand,  the  name  by  which  the 
general  assembly  of  Arcadia  was- desig¬ 
nated,  authorising  him  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  whither  accordingly 
he  went.  The  proposal  was  exclaimed 
against  by  many  as  contrary  to  the 
treaty  with  Lacedsemon  :  but  when  it 
was  represented  that  any  thing  which 
loosened  the  connexion  of  Thebes  with 
Arcadia  would  be  beneficial  no  less  to 
Lacedaemon  than  to  Athens,  the  alliance 
was  accepted.  Lycomedes,  in  returning, 
unfortunately  landed  at  a  port  which 
was  full  of  Arcadian  exiles,  and  by  them 
he  was  murdered. 

The  Corinthians,  cut  off  from  Lace¬ 
daemon,  had  become  accustomed  to  rely 
in  great  measure  on  Athenian  auxiliaries 
for  their  defence.  A  suspicion  arose 
that  the  Athenians  cherished  designs 
against  the  independence  of  Corinth,  and 
the  government  dismissed  the  Athenian 
troops,  saying  that  it  had  no  further 
need  of  them.  Without  them,  however, 
it  was  unable  to  withstand  its  powerful 
enemies,  and  persons  were  sent  to  sound 
the  Theban  government,  and  to  learn 
whether  an  application  for  peace  would 
be  successful.  Being  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pect  it,  the  Corinthians  asked  that  they 
might  first  communicate  with  their  al¬ 
lies,  so  that  those  who  desired  peace 
might  be  parties ;  and  this  being  granted, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon. 
They  represented  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation  ;  expressed  their  willingness  to 
persevere  in  the  war,  if  the  Lacedaemo¬ 


nians  could  point  out  any  hope  of  safety, 
and  if  not,  their  wish  that  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  would  join  with  them  tn  making 
peace:  but  if  this  might  not  be,  they 
requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  allow 
of  their  making  a  separate  peace  ;  “  for  if 
we  are  saved,”  they  said,  “  we  may  serve 
you  hereafter  ;  which  if  we  be  now 
ruined,  we  never  can.”  The  conduct  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  instance  was 
generous  ;  they  encouraged  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  to  make  peace,  and  released  from 
their  engagements  any  others  of  their 
allies  who  might  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  war.  For  themselves,  they  said, 
they  never  would  submit  to  lose  Messe- 
nia,  which  they  had  received  from  their 
fathers.  The  Corinthians  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  ask  for  peace ;  the  Thebans 
proposed  alliance,  but  this  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  refused.  The  Thebans  then,  admir¬ 
ing  their  resolution  not  to  take  part, 
though  pressed  with  danger,  against 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  granted 
them  peace  with  neutrality.  The  same 
terms  were  also  given  to  the  Phliasians. 

In  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  of 
Boeotia,  the  oligarchical  party  was  the 
strongest,  and  it  bore  the  sway  of  Thebes 
with  great  reluctance.  An  oligarchical 
party  was  still  numerous  in  Thebes 
itself,  but  the  chiefs  were  in  exile  ;  and 
these  plotted  with  their  friends  in  the 
different  cities,  and  particularly  in  Or¬ 
chomenus,  to  effect  a  revolution  which 
might  restore  them.  The  conspirators 
mostly  served  in  the  cavalry,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  review  of  the  cavalry  of  Boeotia  was 
the  occasion  chosen  for  the  execution 
of  the  plot.  The  secret  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  to  the  Boeotarchs  ;  the  conspira¬ 
tors  of  the  smaller  towns  were  pardoned, 
but  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Orchomenian 
cavalry  were  brought  in  chains  before 
the  assembled  Theban  people.  From 
the  earliest  period  an  inveterate  hatred 
is  said  to  have  subsisted  between  The¬ 
bes  and  Orchomenus  ;  and  never  was 
a  feud  more  bloodily  terminated.  Not 
only  were  the  cavalry  put  to  death, 
who  had  in  some  sense  provoked 
vengeance,  but  it  was  decreed  that 
Orchomenus  should  be  levelled,  and 
the  whole  people  sold  into  slavery.  The 
decree  was  of  course  resisted.  The 
Thebans  marched  in  arms  to  Orchome¬ 
nus,  and  having  taken  it,  slaughtered 
all  the  men,  and  sold  the  women  and 
children. 

After  this  an  army  was  sent  into 
Thessaly.  The  Tagus  Alexander,  already 
mentioned  as  a  troublesome  enemy  to 
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Thebes,  was  arf  able  man,  but  a  rapa¬ 
cious,  oppressive,  and  faithless  ruler. 
His  tyranny  provoked  resistance,  and 
tlie  Thebans  had  already  sent  Pelopidas 
with  an  army  to  support  the  revolting 
oities.  That  expedition  had  ended  un- 
prosperously ;  but  fresh  oppressions 
raising  fresh  revolts,  the  Thessalian 
friends  of  Thebes  again  requested  a 
supporting  army,  and  Pelopidas  for  the 
leader.  Both  suits  were  granted.  Pe¬ 
lopidas  fell  in  the  first  battle  ;  but,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  presence  of  a  Boeotian 
force  relieved  the  opposers  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  end  was  an  accommodation 
between  Alexander  and  the  Thessalian 
cities,  and  his  alliance  with  Thebes. 

Elis  was  oligarchic  ally  governed,  but 
its  democratical  opposition  was  patron¬ 
ised  by  the  Arcadians.  Hence  arose 
war  between  the  two  states  ;  and  Elis 
returned  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance. 
The  people  of  Pisa,  near  Olympia, 
had  ever  claimed  the  right  of  presid¬ 
ing  at  the  Olympian  festival,  and  the 
Arcadians  now7  backed  them.  The  Ar¬ 
cadians  seized  Olympia,  and  the  Pisans 
commenced  the  solemnity  under  their 
protection  ;  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
Eleian  forces,  and  at  the  time  when  all 
war  was  usually  suspended,  the  sacred 
ground  itself  became  a  field  of  battle. 
The  Eleians  were  generally  despised  as 
soldiers,  but  this  day,  through  zeal  to 
vindicate  their  sacred  character,  and 
anger  at  what  they  deemed  a  shocking 
profanation,  they  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  bravest  of  Greece.  The  day 
was  theirs,  but  they  could  not  retake 
the  temple. 

The  employment  of  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers — vagabonds  without  a  country  of 
their  own,  who  hired  themselves  out  to 
states  wbth  which  they  had  no  other 
connexion,  for  the  detestable  work  of 
war — was  already  common  in  Greece. 
We  have  now  the  first  example  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  modern  use  of  standing 
armies  embodied  from  the  people.  The 
Arcadian  Eparites  were  a  select  militia 
of  citizens  from  every  state  of  the  Union, 
who  were  to  be  always  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  They  had  contributed  much  to 
the  successes  of  Arcadia,  but  their 
establishment  involved  a  danger  which 
soon  became  manifest.  The  present 
chiefs  considered  that,  by  making  sure 
of  the  Eparites,  they  might  controul  all 
opposers.  For  this  purpose,  the  Eparites 
must  be  kept  embodied,  and  in  pay, 
which  seemed  also  necessary  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  conquests,  and  the 


protection  of  their  new  allies.  Their 
own  resources  w7ere  insufficient,  but  the 
Olympian  treasury  was  in  their  hands, 
and  they  resolved  to  brave  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  Greece  by  using  it.  The  source 
of  the  pay,  now  regularly  issued  to  the 
Eparites,  could  not  be  concealed.  The 
Mantineians  condemned  it  by  a  vote  of 
their  assembly,  and  sent  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  general  government  as  their 
share  of  the  pay  now  wanted  for  the 
Eparites.  Their  leading  men  w7ere  cited 
before  the  Ten  Thousand,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  treason  to  the  Union  ;  and  not 
appearing,  they  were  condemned.  A 
body  of  Eparites  was  sent  to  apprehend 
them,  but  the  Mantineians  shut  their 
gates,  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
Meantime  shame  and  horror  at  the  sacri¬ 
lege  prevailed  in  the  general  assembly 
of  Arcadia,  insomuch  that  a  vote  was 
passed  forbidding  further  trespass  on 
the  sacred  treasury. 

The  situation  of  the  rulers  was  criti¬ 
cal.  They  had  blackened  their  charac¬ 
ter  ;  they  had  lost  the  majority  in  the 
assembly  ;  they  had  lostr  beyond  reco¬ 
very  the  command  of  the  Eparites  ;  for 
those  wrho  could  not  serve  without  pay, 
daily  left  that  body,  and  were  succeeded 
by  men  of  competent  fortune,  w7ho  en¬ 
listed  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  it  from 
its  present  attachments.  Growm  despe¬ 
rate,  they  sent  to  Thebes,  and  assuring 
that  government  that  Arcadia  was  on 
the  point  of  joining  Lacedsemon,  urged 
the  march  of  a  Theban  army  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  application  was 
favourably  received.  Meantime,  their 
opponents  becoming  decidedly  superior 
in  the  assembly,  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  remonstrate  at  Thebes  against  the 
intended  march  of  Theban  forces  into 
Arcadia,  uncalled  for  bv  its  government. 
It  was  next  resolved  that  the  temple  at 
Olympia  neither  belonged  to  Arcadia, 
nor  ought  to  be  coveted  by  it,  but  that  it 
would  be  both  just  and  pious  to  restore 
it  to  Elis.  On  such  grounds  the  Eleians 
gladly  treated  for  peace,  and  deputies 
from  all  the  Arcadian  towns  assembling 
in  Tegea,  received  the  ministers  of  Elis. 
A  Theban  officer  also  came  to  the  con¬ 
gress,  attended  by  three  hundred  Boeo¬ 
tian  heavy  armed  foot. 

The  Arcadians  now  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  festivity,  ail  but  the  principals 
in  the  sacrilege,  who  knew  themselves 
not  only  excluded  from  power  by  the 
present  change,  but  liable  to  the  severest 
punishment.  They  communicated  with 
the  Theban)  and  found  him  ready  to 
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support  them.  Some  of  the  Eparites 
were  still  their  own,  and,  backed  by 
these  and  by  the  Boeotians,  they  shut  the 
town-gates,  and  sent  parties  to  seize  the 
leading  men  of  every  Arcadian  city. 
The  persons  arrested  were  far  more  than 
the  prison  could  contain  ;  but  many 
escaped,  and  among  these  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mantineian  leaders,  whom  it 
had  been  most  wished  to  secure.  Man- 
tineia  was  only  twelve  miles  off.  A  he¬ 
rald  was  sent  thence  to  Tegea,  to  demand 
the  liberty  of  the  arrested  Mantineians ;  to 
remonstrate  against  the  execution  or  im¬ 
prisonment  of  any  Arcadian,  without  due 
trial ;  and  to  offer  security,  that  any 
Mantineian,  who  might  be  accused  of 
treason,  should  appear  to  answer.  The 
Theban,  perplexed  and  disconcerted,  re¬ 
leased  his  prisoners,  and  apologized  for 
what  he  had  done,  misled,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  by  false  intelligence  of  a  plot  for 
betraying  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
He  was  suffered  to  depart ;  but  ministers 
were  sent  to  Thebes  to  accuse  him.  They 
were  roughly  repulsed,  and  Epaminon- 
clas,  who  was  then  commander-in-chief, 
told  them  that  the  officer  had  done  much 
better  when  he  seized  the  men,  than 
when  he  released  them  ;  “  For,”  said  he, 
“  when  we  are  engaged  in  war  on  your 
account,  your  making  peace,  without 
consulting  us,  is  a  manifest  treason. 
Be  sure,  then,”  he  added,  “  that  we 
will  march  into  Arcadia,  and  there,  with 
our  friends,  we  will  continue  the  war.” 

The  interference  of  Thebes  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Arcadia  had  been  insolently 
arbitrary,  and  the  pretence  to  justify  the 
threat  of  war  was  evidently  futile.  Had 
Arcadia  made  peace  singly  with  Lace¬ 
daemon,  there  might  have  been  reason 
for  complaint ;  but  the  war  with  Elis  was 
a  separate  matter,  involving  no  Theban 
interests,  and  in  which  Thebes  had 
taken  no  part.  The  act  may  have  been 
prompted  either  by  the  wish  to  support 
at  all  hazards  an  administration  which 
could  only  stand  by  keeping  the  country 
dependent  on  Thebes,  or  else  by  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  change  had  originated  in 
Lacedaemonian  intrigue,  and  would  end 
in  alliance  with  Lacedaemon.  If  by  the 
latter,  it  made  necessary  the  very  mea¬ 
sure  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent. 
In  effecting  the  recent  change,  the  entire 
oligarchical  party  had  concurred  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  demoeratical — 
with  nearly  all,  indeed,  who  were  not 
implicated  in  the  sacrilege.  The  oligar¬ 
chical  party  would  naturally  lean  to¬ 
wards  Lacedaemon;  the  demoeratical 


would  prefer  the  friendship  of  Thebes, 
while  it  could  be  retained  with  inde¬ 
pendence.  That  hope  being  withdrawn, 
both  parties  concurred  in  the  measures 
to  be  taken.  They  conferred  with  the 
Eleians  and  Achaians,  and  sent  for 
Athenian  succours,  according  to  the 
treaty  made  by  Lycomedes.  Ambassa¬ 
dors  were  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  and  an 
alliance  made  on  terms  that  marked  the 
humbled  state  of  that  commonwealth; 
for  it  was  agreed  that  the  chief  command 
should  rest  with  the  city  in  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  at  any  time  the  army  might  be. 

Epaminondas  advanced  into  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  was  joined  by  his  allies  there, 
namely,  the  Argians  and  Messenians,  and 
four  towns  of  the  Arcadians.  The  rest 
of  the  Arcadians  were  assembled  at 
Mantineia,  with  their  Athenian,  Achaian, 
and  Eleian  allies,  and  a  part  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  the  rest  of  whom  remained 
with  Agesilaus,  at  Sparta.  The  Theban 
general  seeing  no  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vantageous  action,  remained  quietly  in 
Tegea,  till  he  heard  that  his  opponents 
had  pressed  Agesilaus  to  join  them,  and 
that  the  remaining  Lacedaemonians  were 
actually  on  their  march.  He  then  sud¬ 
denly  marched  for  Sparta,  and  had  well 
nigh  taken  it  empty  ;  but  Agesilaus 
was  informed  of  his  movement  just  in 
time  to  hasten  back,  and  arrive  before 
him.  Though  his  numbers  were  very 
scanty,  the  able  disposition  of  Agesilaus 
secured  the  town  against  a  sudden  as¬ 
sault  ;  and  a  strong  Theban  detachment 
having  seized  a  commanding  height, 
Archidamus  advanced  over  very  diffi¬ 
cult  ground,  with  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  and — such  was  the  power  of  despe¬ 
ration — drove  them  from  it.  Expecting 
that  the  forces  collected  in  Arcadia  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  Lacedaemon,  Epamin¬ 
ondas  would  not  await  them,  but  returned 
to  Tegea,  and  sent  forward  his  Theban 
and  Thessalian  horse,  to  plunder  the 
Mantineian  territory.  It  was  harvest 
time,  and  the  Mantineians  believing  that 
the  enemy  was  gone,  their  servants  and 
cattle  were  all  in  the  fields.  A  body  of 
Athenian  cavalry  was  just  arrived  ;  they 
had  travelled  far,  and  men  and  horses 
were  without  refreshment;  nevertheless, 
they  did  not  refuse  their  assistance, 
though  greatly  outnumbered,  and  that 
by  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry, 
esteemed  the  best  in  Greece.  An  ob¬ 
stinate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage,  and  the 
Mantineians  got  in  their  property  with¬ 
out  loss. 
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Decisive  action  now  was  necessary  to 
Epaminondas,  for  the  period  of  his 
command  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He 
had  hitherto  met  with  little  but  failure  in 
an  enterprise,  by  the  undertaking  of 
which  he  had  united  all  the  most  power¬ 
ful  states  of  Greece  against  his  country. 
If  he  withdrew  without  a  victory,  the 
allies  whom  he  came  to  aid  would  be  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  enemy,  and  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  probably  ruined :  “  so  that  it 
seemed  to  him,”  says  Xenophon,  “  im¬ 
possible  not  to  fight,  considering  that  if 
he  were  successful  it  would  cancel  all 
complaints,  and  that  his  end  would  be 
glorious  if  he  fell  in  the  attempt  to 
give  to  his  country  the  dominion  of 
Peloponnesus.’’  In  spite  of  the  checks 
which  had  been  received,  his  genius 
had  kept  up  union  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  in  all  the  various  tribes  that 
composed  his  ho-st.  His  force  exceeded 
that  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  more  as 
they  did  not  venture  again  to  leave  La¬ 
conia  unprotected.  His  evolutions  led 
them  to  believe  that  he  would  not  fight 
before  the  morrow  ;  and  then  he  wheeled 
his  army  upon  them,  while  their  minds 
were  no  longer  strung,  nor  their  batta¬ 
lions  arrayed  for  immediate  action.  In 
the  battle  which  followed,  instead  of 
engaging  like  former  commanders  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  ranks,  he  exhi¬ 
bited  a  most  perfect  and  refined  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  had  won 
him  the  victory  at  Leuetra.  He  formed 
his  line  obliquely,  strengthening  to  the 
utmost  the  point  which  was  nearest  to 
the  enemy  ;  while  he  placed  his  weaker 
divisions  in  the  parts  which  sloped  off 
backwards ;  so  that  they  might  come  up 
in  time  to  complete  the  victory  when 
the  hostile  line  had  been  broken  through 
by  their  fellows,  but  not  soon  enough  to 
enter  at  the  first  into  a  doubtful  contest, 
and  perhaps  by  their  defeat  to  dishearten 
the  rest.  The  event  did  not  belie  his 
expectation:  but  just  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  fight,  he  fell.  He  lived  to 
know  that  his  army  was  victorious,  then 
fainted,  on  the  extraction  of  the  weapon, 
and  died,  as  it  is  said,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  that  he  had  not  lived  to  taste 
of  defeat.  No  one  attempted  to  improve 
the  victory  ;  the  heavy  armed  infantry 
stood  upon  the  spot,  the  cavalry  quitted 
pursuit,  and  rejoined  the  phalanx  ;  and 
the  light  armed  troops  and  targeteers, 
crossing  the  field  as  conquerors  without 
looking  for  support,  were  charged  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  horse. 
The  whole  result  of  the  day  was  com¬ 


pletely  indecisive.  Such  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  of  Mantineia.  (r.  c.  362.) 

Epaminondas  has  been  ranked  by 
many  as  the  first  and  purest  of  Grecian 
worthies.  There  is  much  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  support  the  praise  ;  but  it  must 
be  taken  with  considerable  abatement. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  command¬ 
ing  genius  ;  a  devoted  Theban  patriot ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  singularly 
free  from  mere  personal  ambition,  and 
its  attendant  vices  of  envy  and  ill  will. 
His  steady  friendship  with  Pelopidas  is 
alike  honourable  to  both.  But  we  can¬ 
not  award  him  the  rarer  praise  of  love 
of  peace,  of  extended  regard  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Greece,  of  scrupulous  political 
morality,  or  even  of  sound  views  of  his 
country’s  true  interests.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  the  administration  of  Thebes 
was  insatiably  ambitious  and  over¬ 
bearing.  In  some  particular  acts  of 
tyranny,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Piataeans  and  Thespians,  and  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Orchomenians,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Epaminondas  was 
to  blame  ;  and  the  rather,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  settlement  of  Achaia  an 
instance  where  his  own  measures  were 
liberal  and  moderate,  while  his  influence 
could  not  support  them.  But  the  bent 
of  his  policy  was  to  make  Thebes,  at 
whatever  cost  of  blood  or  suffering,  the 
mistress  of  Greece  ;  and  the  last  aggres¬ 
sion  on  Arcadia,  which  was  undoubtedly 
his  measure,  and  might  vie  with  the 
worst  deeds  of  Sparta  herself,  shows 
that  he  was  little  scrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means  for  effecting  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  manner  of  his  death  has 
be’fen  the  theme  of  general  applause. 
Yet  he  was  cut  off  in  the  perpetration  of 
a  great  crime,  by  measures  which,  no 
doubt,  displayed  much  talent,  but  were 
the  certain  cause  of  misery  to  unoffend¬ 
ing  thousands  ;  and  those  last  words, 
which  have  been  so  famous,  seem,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  have  been  truly  reported,  to 
have  proceeded  less  from  an  enlightened 
love  of  his  country,  than  from  a  personal 
and  patriotic  vanity,  altogether  heedless 
of  the  cost  mankind  might  have  to  pay 
for  its  gratification. 

With  the  life  of  Epaminondas  the 
energy  ceased  which  had  maintained 
union  and  activity  in  the  Theban  con¬ 
federacy;  and  with  it  ended  also  the 
fear  which  had  united  so  many  states 
in  opposition.  A  general  accommoda¬ 
tion  soon  ensued,  in  which  the  allies 
of  Lacedaemon  consented  to  the  demand, 
that  the  Messenians  should  remain  in' 
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dependent  ;  and  Lacedaemon,  which 
alone  refused,  remained  nominally  at 
war  with  all  the  states  allies  of  Thebes. 
The  weariness  of  all  parties,  however, 
produced  a  practical  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  during  which  the  attention  of 
Agesilaus  was  invited  to  Egypt.  That 
country  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and 
taken  to  itself  a  king,  to  whose  assistance 
Agesilaus,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  led 
an  army.  He  hoped,  according  to  his 
friend  and  historian,  to  punish  the  Per¬ 
sian  monarch  for  the  support  he  had 
given  to  the  enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
once  more  to  free  the  Greeks  of  Asia  from 
his  yoke.  Another  motive  which  would 
probably  weigh  both  with  him  and  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  was  the 
hope  of  acquiring  wealth  to  support  a 
war  for  the  recovery  of  Messenia.  Civil 
troubles  arose  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  in 
them,  not  in  war  against  Persia,  that 
the  Grecian  army  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed.  The  king,  to  whose  support 
Agesilaus  had  originally  come,  was 
deserted  by  hi-s  subjects  ;  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  his  throne  was  disputed. 
Agesilaus  established  on  the  throne 
the  candidate  whom  he  supported,  and, 
sailing  for  Greece,  died  on  the  voyage. 
He  left  a  high  reputation  as  an  able, 
though  not  a  fortunate  statesman,  and 
one  of  the  few  wTho,  in  promoting  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  communities, 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  common  wel¬ 
fare  of  Greece.  This  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  strongly  shown,  when  the 
means  of  taking  Corinth  by  assault  being 
offered  to  him  by  some  Corinthian  re¬ 
fugees,  he  refused,  observing  that  it 
might  be  fit  to  chastise  Grecian  cities, 
but  not  to  destroy  them.  But  his  affec¬ 
tions  were  violent,  whether  in  friendship 
or  animosity  ;  and  he  sometimes  suffered 
them  to  overbear  his  better  judgment, 
and  even  his  integrity,  as  in  the  two  most 
culpable  actions  of  his  life,  his  support¬ 
ing  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  and  ex¬ 
cusing  the  aggression  of  Sphodrias.  His 
character  is  strongly  contrasted,  both  in 
its  worse  and  better  features,  with  that  of 
his  great  opponent  Epaminondas,  whose 
noblest  quality  was  his  magnanimous 
superiority  to  personal  interests  and  pas¬ 
sions,  whose  greatest  fault,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  pursue  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  own  commonwealth,  careless  of  any 
injury  which  might  follow  to  others. 

The  old  Grecian  system  of  confederacy 
was  now  entirely  broken  up.  Lacedae¬ 
mon  was  fallen,  and  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes  did  not  survive  its  author.  One 


might  expect  that  the  following  period 
would  be  comparatively  peaceful  and 
happy,  since  the  smaller  states  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  serve  the  ambition  of 
the  greater.  Far  from  it :  with  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Greeks,  lasting  cpiiet  was 
impossible,  and  a  general  war  was  only 
exchanged  for  a  complication  of  petty 
quarrels,  many  of  which,  while  the  con¬ 
federate  system  was  in  vigour,  would 
probably  have  been  referred  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  superintending  state.  Re¬ 
volutions  were  more  frequent,  govern¬ 
ments  more  jealous.  The  protecting 
power,  by  assuring  stability  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  administrations,  had  enabled 
them  to  relax  the  suspicious  vigilance 
of  fear  ;  and  the  authority  of  its  officers 
had  often  been  employed  to  compose 
dissensions  and  moderate  revenge.  But 
now  the  only  security  of  the  ruling  party 
was  the  complete  depression  of  their 
adversaries,  and  this  they  sought  by 
more  unsparing  massacre  and  banish¬ 
ment.  Cruelty  provoked  retaliation  ; 
every  feud  still  increased  in  bitterness  ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  there  were  now 
more  exiles  from  single  cities  than  for¬ 
merly  from  all  Peloponnesus. 

Argos  has  lately  been  little  mentioned ; 
and  its  inactivity  is  accounted  for  by 
the  weakness  resulting  from  a  sedi¬ 
tion  and  train  of  executions  almost  un¬ 
paralleled.  Some  leading  men,  finding 
that  their  popularity  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  calumnies,  and  that  their 
situation  was  growing  dangerous,  plot¬ 
ted  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  : 
the  design  was  discovered,  and  some  of 
the  culprits  arrested  and  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  The  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves  ;  but  one  of  the  tor¬ 
tured  having  accused  thirty  other  per¬ 
sons,  all  these  were  put  t  o  death  without 
examination.  It  was  now  acknowledged 
that  a  plot  had  existed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  guilty  were  far  more  numerous 
than  those  who  had  suffered  ;  fresh 
accusations  were  brought,  and,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people,  accusation 
was  equivalent,  to  conviction.  The  po¬ 
pular  alarm  and  suspicion  rose  to  abso¬ 
lute  frenzy,  and  increased  with  every 
new  charge,  till  above  1200  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  executed,  and 
the  people  still  called  for  more.  The 
accusers  now  became  alarmed ;  they 
knew  not  how  to  feed  the  fury  they  had 
raised,  nor  how  to  quiet  it ;  their  hesi¬ 
tation  seemed  suspicious,  and  they 
themselves  were  put  to  death.  Alter 
this,  says  the  author  from  whom  we 
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have  the  relation,  the  multitude  became 
calm  ;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
account  for  the  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  In  reflecting  upon  such  revolt¬ 
ing  passages  of  Grecian  story,  we  may 
well  condemn  the  excesses  incident  to 
the  immediate  government  of  a  multi¬ 
tude.  But  our  censure  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  it  should  be  mitigated 
by  the  consideration  that,  even  when 
possessed  of  specious  accomplishments, 
they  were  unenlightened  by  a  sound 
education,  and  unaided  by  a  rational 
system  of  jurisprudence.  With  the  habits 
of  mind  produced  by  the  one,  and  the 
regularity  of  proceeding  secured  by  the 
other,  the  horrid  excesses  we  have  been 
surveying  could  never  have  taken  place  : 
the  want  of  these  prime  blessings  must 
be  called  in  to  explain  them. 

Sect.  III. — For  a  short  time  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicilv, 
Hermocrates  kept  the  lead  in  Syracuse. 
At  his  proposal,  ships  were  sent  to  assist 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens; 
he  was  himself  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  and  his  men  were  remarkable 
for  courage  and  discipline,  and  especially 
for  good  conduct  in  quarters.  Meantime, 
his  opponents  prevailed  in  Syracuse  ;  he 
was  displaced  and  banished;  and  after 
exhorting  his  seamen  cheerfully  to  obey 
their  new  leaders,  he  departed,  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  both  by  them  and  the  allies.  Some 
changes  had  been  made  by  the  opponents 
of  Hermocrates  in  the  Syracusan  con¬ 
stitution,  which  made  its  democratical 
character  more  unqualified,  but  tended 
to  lessen  the  energy  of  its  administra¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  enacted  that  most  of  the 
magistracies,  hitherto  elective,  should 
be  filled  by  lot ;  a  measure  likely  to  be 
popular,  as  opening  equally  to  all  the 
chance  of  office,  but  certainly  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  able  discharge  of  its 
duties.  "While  things  were  yet  un¬ 
settled,  the  Carthaginians  invaded  Sicily, 
for  the  first  time  since  their  defeat  by 
Gelon,  seventy  years  before  :  there  was 
neither  union  in  the  Sicilian  cities  nor  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  Syracusan  government,  and 
Selinus  and  Himera  w7ere  quickly  taken. 
At  this  time  Hermocrates  arriving,  was 
received  at  Messene.  Pharnabazus 
had  given  him  money  to  aid  in  effecting 
his  restoration,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  build  five  triremes,  and  raise  a  thou¬ 
sand  mercenary  soldiers  ;  he  was  joined 
by  m* any  Syracusan  exiles  and  fugitive 
Himeraeans,  and  he  first  employed  his 
force  against  the  common  enemy  with 
great  activity  and  success.  His  fame 


spread  wide  ;  he  grew  daily  more  popu¬ 
lar  in  Syracuse,  till  his  friends  there 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  his  return. 
At  their  invitation  he  entered  Syracuse 
with  a  band  of  his  followers  ;  but  a 
contest  ensued  in  which  the  ruling  party 
was  victorious  ;  Hermocrates  fell,  and 
his  surviving  friends  were  condemned 
to  banishment. 

Indecision  and  disunion  increased 
among  the  cities,  and  no  vigorous  effort 
was  made  to  check  the  arms  of  Car¬ 
thage.  Aeragas,  or  Agrigentum,  fell, 
the  second  city  of  Sicily,  which  had 
enjoyed  an  overflow  of  prosperity  scarcely 
credible,  were  not  the  testimony  of  his¬ 
torians  confirmed  by  the  magnificent 
remains  of  its  public  buildings.  In  this 
crisis,  Dionysius  came  forward  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Though  a  partisan  of  Hermo¬ 
crates,  he  had  escaped  the  doom  of 
banishment,  and  had  since  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the  war.  He 
now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  com¬ 
menced  his  political  career  by  violent 
invective  against  the  generals,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  so  far  with  the  people,  that  they 
were  displaced ;  and  he  was  among 
those  appointed  in  their  room.  After 
this,  he  obtained  a  decree  to  recall  the 
exiled  friends  of  Hermocrates.  There 
was  yet  a  large  opposing  party;  but 
every  attempt  to  overthrow  him  failed, 
and  failing,  made  him  stronger.  He  was 
appointed  autocrator- general  conjointly 
with  Hipparinus,  the  first  in  birth  of 
the  S}macusans  ;  and  both  were  conti¬ 
nued  in  office  till  the  death  of  Hippari- 
nus,  after  which  Dionysius  was  eleeied 
alone.  This  office,  which  was  usually 
confined  to  rare  emergencies,  united  the 
powers  of  first  minister  and  commander- 
in-chief,  and  gave  a  constitutional  form 
and  mode  of  exercise  to  the  authority 
held  by  the  favourite  of  the  people,  or, 
at  least  of  the  prevailing  party.  But, 
where  civil  war  was  only  prevented  by 
decided  superiority  of  force  in  one  of 
the  factions,  the  preservation  of  the  laws 
was  to  the  ruling  party  so  much  less 
pressing  an  object  than  the  preservation 
of  their  own  ascendency,  that  "their 
leaders  were  often  encouraged  to  a 
vigour  beyond  the  law.  In  Grecian 
party  language,  the  friends  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  w7ere  to  be  supported  even  in  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  dealing  with  the  people’s 
enemies.  But  the  opposite  party  also 
claimed  to  be  the  people,  and  complained 
that  they  were  kept  down  by  the  violence 
of  a  faction  ;  and  by  them  any  man  de¬ 
cidedly  pre-eminent  in  the  ruling  party. 
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would  be  called  the  Tyrant.  In  the  case 
of  Dionysius,  there  was  much  to  justify 
the  epithet.  He  was  continued  through 
life  in  an  office  rarely  filled,  and  usually 
for  a  short  term  ;  and,  though  all  great 
questions  were  decided  by  the  people, 
he  exercised,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
public  business,  a  wider  and  more  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  than  was  commonly 
trusted  to  officers  under  a  democracy. 
A  great  mark  of  a  tyrant  was  to  depend 
for  his  support  on  mercenary  troops. 
Dionysius  entertained  a  large  body  of 
mercenaries  for  his  wars  with  Carthage, 
and  though  his  chief  trust  was  not  in 
them  but  in  the  Syracusans  of  his  party, 
the  mercenaries  served  him  well  in  some 
civil  contests,  and  added  much  to  the 
strength  of  his  government.  The  effect 
of  all  this  was,  that  not  his  enemies  only, 
but  the  Greeks  in  general  habitually 
styled  him  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  all 
of  whom  were  latterly  under  his  influence. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  his 
power  in  Syracuse  rested  on  the  favour 
of  a  majority  among  the  citizens,  and 
that  his  command  over  the  Sicilian,  and 
many  also  of  the  Italian  cities,  was  like 
to  that  of  Athens  or  Lacedaemon  over 
their  subordinate  allies. 

Dionysius  chiefly  prevented  all  Sicily 
from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  ; 
he  sustained  and  repelled  with  the 
greatest  ability  and  bravery,  the  attack 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  gave 
union  and  security  to  the  Grecian  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  island.  He  brought  under 
his  command  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
and  much  of  Italy ;  all  which,  for  sixteen 
years  after  the  last  peace  with  Carthage, 
he  governed  in  very  remarkable  quiet, 
prosperity,  and  abundance.  These  facts 
prove  him  an  able  and  liberal  politician  ; 
his  moral  character  is  more  question¬ 
able.  It  has  been  his  fortune  to  be 
known  to  us  only  through  his  bitterest 
enemies,  who  have  striven  to  represent 
him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  rapa¬ 
city  ;  and  some  have  sought  to  make 
him  an  object  of  contempt  as  well  as 
hatred  by  describing  him  as  a  slave  to 
the  weakest  vanity  and  the  most  unmanly 
suspicion.  Such  imputations  are  irre¬ 
concilable  with  admitted  facts  ;  and  Mr. 
Mitford  has  gone  so  far  in  his  defence, 
as  to  discredit,  soften,  or  explain  away 
every  story  which  bears  against  him, 
and  to  set  him  up  as  a  model  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  political  virtue.  The  truth 
probably  lies  in  the  middle.  The  sway 
of  Dionysius  was  evidently  popular  and 


beneficial,  and  in  some  actions  he  showed 
a  humanity  very  unusual  in  his  age.  We 
may  willingly  believe  that  his  nature  was 
kind,  when  no  political  interest  opposed 
it ;  but  he  was  ambitious  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  ;  and  there  is  little  appearance 
that  pity  ever  stopped  him  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  favourite  design.  Two  op¬ 
posite  anecdotes  shall  be  given,  and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  both  are  taken 
from  an  unfriendly  witness.  The  cities 
of  Naxos  and  Catana  being  betrayed  to 
him  by  their  generals,  he  sold  as  slaves 
nearly  all  the  citizens  of  both,  and  gave 
up  the  towns  to  be  plundered  by  his 
soldiery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy  he 
defeated  an  army  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and  reduced  a  body  of  10,000  men  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  all  of  whom  he 
dismissed  without  ransom.  Policy, 
doubtless,  had  much  to  do  in  prompting 
both  his  cruelty  and  his  generosity  ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  state,  that  the  latter  was  not 
out  of  harmony  with  his  general  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  in  his  victories  he  seems 
to  have  been  habitually  anxious  to  spare 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

Dionysius  died  about  the  time  of 
Epaminondas’s  second  invasion  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  (b.  c.  367).  Though  the 
form  of  his  government  was  demo- 
cratical,  the  authority  gained  by  his 
popularity  and  abilities,  in  the  general 
looseness  of  Grecian  law,  was  greater 
than  that  of  kings  in  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  monarchy.  He  had  strengthened 
his  ascendency  by  intermarriage  with 
the  first  houses  of  Syracuse ;  and 
such  was  the  combined  effect  of  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  and  family  influence 
that,  on  his  death,  his  son,  Dionysius, 
was  elected  autocrator-general,  and 
stepped  unopposed,  as  if  by  hereditary 
title,  into  the  full  authority  of  his  father. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  turbulent  times,  or  in 
an  ill-constituted  democracy,  a  popular 
leader  passes  gradually  into  a  monarch. 
The  case  of  Dionysius  runs  parallel  with 
those  of  Gelon  and  Peisistratus  among 
the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Medici  in  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
these  three  cases,  but  particularly  the 
last,  the  power  which  originated  in  pub¬ 
lic  favour  became,  before  its  fall,  a  grind¬ 
ing  tyranny  under  the  successors  of  the 
founder. 

The  younger  Dionysius  was  indolent 
and  dissolute,  and  his  government, 
though  it  lasted  undisturbed  for  twelve 
years,  became  before  the  end  of  that 
period  both  weak  and  unpopular.  It 
was  then  overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  the 
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Syracusans,  under  Dion  the  son  of 
Hipparinus,  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  ability,  and  of  cultivated  taste  for 
literature  and  philosophy ;  but  haughty, 
violent,  and  arbitrary  ;  not  indeed  desti¬ 
tute  of  patriotism,  but  far  more  governed 
by  ambition.  He  had  been  in  high  trust 
and  favour  with  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  had  married  his  sister  ;  but  after  his 
death  disagreements  had  arisen  between 
his  son  and  Dion,  which  ended  m  the 
banishment  of  the  latter.  Returning 
with  a  small  band  of  followers,  Dion  was 
welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Syracusans,  and  elected 
autocrator-general  without  opposition ; 
while  Dionysius  was  besieged  in  the 
citadel,  and  both  he  and  his  followers 
were  in  the  end  obliged  to  retire  into 
Italy.  But  Dion  soon  became  almost 
universally  unpopular,  and  when,  after 
great  struggles,  he  succeeded  in  holding 
his  office,  his  reliance  was  not  on  the 
citizens,  but  on  a  band  of  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries.  His  mind  was  full  of  pro¬ 
jected  reforms,  but  his  rigid  and  haughty 
character  was  little  fitted  to  work  their 
adoption  by  gentle  measures,  though 
persuasion  or  conviction.  In  all  he  was 
opposed  by  Heracleides,  his  principal 
coadjutor  in  the  outset,  and  now  his 
rival  in  authority,  who  was  appointed 
autocrator-general  in  conjunction  with 
him,  and  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  Heracleides  had  made 
himself  highly  popular  by  unbounded 
indulgence  to  the  multitude,  and  Dion, 
unable  to  cope  with  him  in  favour,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
force.  Urged  on  partly  by  his  temper  and 
partly  by  the  difficulty  of  his  situation, 
and  exasperated  by  the  galling  change 
in  the  public  feeling,  he  became  daily 
more  tyrannical.  He  removed  Hera¬ 
cleides  by  assassination,  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  others  among  his  adver¬ 
saries,  to  pay  his  soldiers  ;  till  at  length 
his  most  trusted  friend  plotted  his  murder, 
and  he  was  assassinated  in  the  hearing  of 
his  guards,  no  man  moving  to  assist  him. 
Thus  perished  Dion  four  years  after  his 
return  from  exile  (b.  c.  353).  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  why  the  name  of  tyrant,  uni¬ 
versally  given  to  the  elder  Dionysius, 
has  been  refused  to  Dion,  whose  power 
appears  to  have  been  latterly  both  more 
arbitrary  in  its  tenure  and  more  severe 
in  its  exercise.  Much  probably  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  party  bias  of  the  histo¬ 
rians,  and  much  to  the  wide  extent  and 
long  duration  of  the  power  held  by  the 
Dionysii,  and  the  shortness  of  Dion’s, 


which  has  made  his"  name  more  re¬ 
markable  as  the  overthrower,  than  as 
the  holder  of  a  tyranny.  In  justice  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  state  of 
Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  was  one  of  great  confusion,  where 
faction  was  violent,  law  unsettled,  and 
the  difficulty  was  very  great  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  authority.  Many  of  Dion’s 
earlier  unpopular  measures  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  opinion  of  public 
duty  in  a  man,  whose  principles  were 
adverse  to  democracy,  and  whose  habit 
of  mind  revolted  more  from  weakness 
and  disorder  in  a  government  than  from 
excessive  rigour ;  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  changes  which  he  projected  were 
not  the  best,  and  it  is  certain,  that  his 
manner  of  enforcing  them  was  altoge¬ 
ther  unjustifiable. 

For  eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Dion,  Syracuse  was  ever  changing  one 
tyrant  for  another,  till  it  became  half 
deserted  through  the  multitude  of  its 
calamities.  Of  the  other  cities,  some 
were  utterly  ruined  and  made  desolate 
by  war ;  others  filled  with  a  mixed  crowd 
of  unpaid  mercenaries,  Greek  and  bar¬ 
barian,  incapable  of  peaceful  industry, 
and  ready  to  lend  their  swords  to  any 
revolution  which  promised  pay  or  plun¬ 
der.  At  length  a  Syracusan  party  cast 
their  eyes  to  their  mother  city,  and  re¬ 
quested  a  Corinthian  general,  whose 
authority  might  command  respect  from 
all,  and  repress  the  ambition  of  those 
who  desired  to  be  tyrants.  Meantime 
the  party  friendly  to  Dionysius  invited 
back  their  leader,  and  he  again  became 
the  lord  of  Syracuse ;  while  his  most 
active  opponents  fled  to  Hicetes,  the 
tyrant  of  Leontini,  and  with  him  made 
war  on  Dionysius. 

Timoleon  was  a  Corinthian  of  noble 
birth,  and  distinguished  ability  as  a  war¬ 
rior  and  statesman.  His  brother  hav¬ 
ing,  partly  by  popularity  and  partly  by 
the  aid  of  a  mercenary  force,  made  him¬ 
self  tyrant  of  Corinth,  Timoleon,  after 
vain  remonstrances,  slew  him.  When 
the  Syracusan  ambassadors  arrived,  the 
deed  was  recent,  and  all  Corinth  was  in 
a  ferment, — some  extolling  Timoleon, 
as  the  most  magnanimous  of  patriots  ; 
others  execrating  him  as  a  fatricide. 
The  request  of  the  Syracusans  offered 
to  the  Corinthians  the  means  of  calm¬ 
ing  their  dissensions,  by  the  removal 
of  the  obnoxious  individual,  and  to 
Timoleon  a  field  of  honourable  action, 
in  which  he  might  escape  from  the 
misgivings  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
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reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  never  rious  victory,  which  was  soon  followed 
forgave  him.  Timoleon  proceeded  to  by  an  honourable  peace. 

Sicily,  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries,  Timoleon,  professing  to  be  the  libe- 
principally  raised  by  his  own  credit.  On  rator  of  Sicily,  next  directed  his  arms 
arriving  he  received  considerable  rein-  against  the  various  chiefs  or  tyrants, 
forcements,  and  soon  gained  a  footing  who  held  dominion  in  the  towns.  In  this 
in  Syracuse.  The  greater  part  of  the  he  may  probably  have  been  actuated  by 
city  had  already  been  taken  by  Hicetes  a  sincere  hatred  of  such  governments ; 
from  Dionysius,  and  the  whole  was  but  he  frequently  seems  to  have  little 
divided  between  three  parties,  each  hos-  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  people,  whose 
tile  to  both  the  others.  Timoleon  was  deliverer  he  declared  himself.  Most  of 
in  the  end  successful.  Hicetes  with-  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew  :  the  more 


drew  to  Leontini,  and  Dionysius  surren¬ 
dered,  himself  and  his  friends  retiring 
to  Corinth;  while  two  thousand  mer¬ 
cenaries  of  the  garrison  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Timoleon.  This  final  expul¬ 
sion  of  Dionysius  took  place  fifty  years 
after  the  rise  of  his  father,  and  four 
after  the  landing  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 
(b.  c.  343.) 

Timoleon  remained  master  of  a  city, 
the  largest  of  all  in  the  Grecian  settle¬ 
ments  ;  but  almost  a  desert  through  the 
multitudes  slain,  or  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment  in  successive  revolutions.  So 
great,  it  is  said,  was  the  desolation,  that 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  grazed  in  the 
market  place,  while  the  grooms  slept  at 
their  ease  on  the  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  winter  was  passed  in  assigning  de¬ 
serted  lands  and  houses  as  a  provision 
to  the  few  remaining  Syracusans  of  the 
Corinthian  party,  and  to  the  mercena¬ 
ries  instead  of  pay,  which  the  general 
had  not  to  give.  In  winter,  when  Gre¬ 
cian  warfare  was  slackened  or  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  possession  of  good  houses 
would,  doubtless,  be  gratifying  ;  but  to 
men  unused  to  peaceful  labour,  lands 
without  slaves  and  cattle  were  little 
worth,  and  it  was  necessary  in  the  spring 
to  find  them  some  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  Unable  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  soldiers  from  any  Grecian 
enemy,  Timoleon  sent  one  thousand  men 
into  the  territory  belonging  to  Carthage, 
and  gathered  thence  abundance  of  spoil. 
The  measure  may  seem  rash,  but  he 
probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was 
preparing,  and  that  quiescence  would 
not  avert  the  storm,  while  a  rich  booty 
would  make  his  soldiers  meet  it  better. 
The  Carthaginians  landed  in  Sicily. 
Their  force  is  stated  at  seventy  thousand 
foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  while 
Timoleon  could  only  muster  three  thou¬ 
sand  Syracusans,  and  nine  thousand 
mercenaries.  Nevertheless,  he  advanced 
to  meet  them  in  their  own  possessions, 
and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct 
with  singular  good _  fortune,  won  a  glo- 


powerful  resisting,  were  conquered,  and 
being  given  up  to  their  political  adver¬ 
saries,  were  put  to  death, — in  some  cases 
with  studied  cruelty.  Among  the  vic¬ 
tims  was  Hicetes,  who  was  submitted, 
with  his  whose  family,  to  the  judgment 
of  that  mixed  multitude,  now  called  the 
Syracusan  people,  and  all  were  put  to 
death.  There  is  much  appearance  that 
Hicetes  deserved  his  fate;  but  what 
shall  wre  say  of  the  people,  which 
doomed  to  death  his  unoffending  wife 
and  daughters ;  and  what  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  who,  holding  little  less  than  ab¬ 
solute  authority  over  his  followers,  re¬ 
ferred  such  a  matter  to  the  decision  of 
such  a  body  ? 

Having  {every  where  established  for 
Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  superin¬ 
tending  authority,  which  rested  or  the 
support  of  a  prevailing  party,  like  the 
controul  of  Athens  or  Lacedaemon  over 
their  allies,  Timoleon  sought  to  restore 
good  order,  abundance,  and  population, 
to  the  long  afflicted  island.  Syracuse  was 
still  very  thinly  peopled,  and  it  was  torn 
by  mutual  jealousy  between  the  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Syracusans,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  mercenaries  and  foreign  adven¬ 
turers,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  their 
services  with  lands  and  houses,  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  At 
one  time  the  struggle  ripened  to  a  civil 
war,  of  which  we  know  not  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  the  issue,  but,  probaoly, 
it  was  suppressed  without  the  ruin  of 
either  party.  At  once  to  supply  the 
void  in  the  city,  and  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  a  body  of  adherents  who 
owed  their  all  to  him,  Timoleon  invited 
colonists  from  Greece,  and  settled  at  one 
time  four  thousand  families  on  the 
Syracusan  territory,  and  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  plain  of  great  extent  and  fer¬ 
tility  no  less  than  ten  thousand.  Similar 
measures  were  adopted  in  many  of  the 
other  cities,  under  his  controul.  He 
revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Syracuse,  and 
restored  them  with  amendments  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  altered  state  oi  tne  com- 
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monwealth.  But  to  amalgamate  into 
an  united  people  so  many  bodies  of  men 
of  various  interests,  and  mostly  trained 
to  war  and  violence,  was  a  work  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  one 
able  man ;  and  in  accomplishing  that 
work,  Timoleon  was  both  enabled  and 
obliged,  by  the  lawless  habits  of  his 
followers,  to  exercise  an  authority  not 
less  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  tyrant 
he  had  overthrown.  In  one  most  im¬ 
portant  particular,  he  is  superior,  not 
only  to  those  chiefs,  to  Gelon  and  Dio¬ 
nysius,  and  to  all  who  ever  held  like 
power  in  Sicily,  but  perhaps,  to  all,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Washington,  who 
has  ever  risen  to  the  highest  power  in 
times  of  tumult :  for  he  appears  to  have 
directed  his  endeavours  honestly  and 
wisely  to  the  object,  not  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  dynasty  of  princes,  but  of  so 
settling  the  government,  and  training 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  able 
after  his  death  to  govern  themselves 
without  an  arbitrary  leader.  He  died 
highly  honoured  and  generally  beloved, 
and  for  many  years  after  his  death  the 
whole  of  Sicily  continued  in  unusual 
quiet  and  growing  prosperity.  Yet,  in 
doing  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of 
Timoleon,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  we  cannot  but  own, 
that  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  means,  even  beyond  the  ordinary 
laxity  of  political  morality  in  Greece, 
and  that  his  fame  is  tarnished  by  some 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  of  gross 
injustice. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Of  Greece,  from  the  peace  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  to  the 
destruction  of  Thebes ,  by  Alexander 
the  Macedonian. 

Sect.  I. — The  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
had  impressed  on  his  people  a  com¬ 
pletely  artificial  character.  By  stimu¬ 
lating  some  feelings  and  principles  to 
excess,  and  almost  eradicating  others, 
it  had  turned  every  thought  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  the  one  pursuit  of  national 
aggrandisement.  The  sagacity  of  the 
author  was  great,  and  the  scheme  for 
awhile  attained  its  end.  But  man’s  wis¬ 
dom  is  foolishness,  when,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  his  fellows  as  their  Maker  formed 
them,  and  endeavouring  to  favour  the 
happy  development  of  their  whole  na- 
tuie  by  reason  and  conscience,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  make  them  the  mere  creatures 
of  a  system,  and  determines  by  an  arbi¬ 


trary  standard  what  virtues  he  will  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  what  vices  admit.  In  its  best 
times  the  system  of  Lycurgus  promoted 
neither  happiness  nor  goodness.  But 
when  foreign  command  and  distant  war¬ 
fare  had  rendered  large  communication 
with  strangers  unavoidable,  the  Spartan 
virtues  gave  way  to  foreign  vices,  but  the 
Spartan  vices  kept  their  hold ;  avarice 
and  corruption  were  no  longer  aliens, 
but  pride,  cruelty,  contempt  of  man¬ 
kind  were  as  prevalent  as  ever.  Nay, 
the  latter  feeling  had  a  wider  field  than 
when  the  system  was  new  ;  for  the  same 
disdain  and  jealousy,  with  which  the 
early  Lacedaemonians  were  wont  to  view 
the  wretched  Helots,  were  lavished  by 
the  few  who  latterly  monopolized  the 
Spartan  name  on  all  their  unprivileged 
fellow-citizens.  Hence  the  internal  weak¬ 
ness  which,  when  Lacedaemon  was  at 
the  highest,  enabled  a  people  hitherto 
undistinguished,  to  strike  her  down  never 
more  to  rise.  The  greatness  of  Athens 
rested  on  a  different  footing.  Favoured 
by  circumstances  and  situation,  she  had 
early  outstripped  her  neighbours  in  peace¬ 
ful  arts,  in  civilization  and  intelligence-. 
The  wusdom  of  Theseus  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  good  government,  which 
wras  built  upon  by  Solon.  Less  inge¬ 
nious,  less  original,  less  elaborately  sys¬ 
tematic,  the  viewrs  of  Solon  were  juster 
and  more  sober  than  those  of  Lycurgus. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  new  create  his 
people,  but  simply  to  moderate  their 
dissensions,  restrain  their  injurious  pas¬ 
sions,  and  open  a  fair  field  to  the  growth 
and  exercise  of  ability  and  virtue.  Good 
order  was  so  far  established  that  civil 
disturbance  wras  more  rare,  and  life  and 
property  secured,  though  very  imper¬ 
fectly,  yet  better  than  in  any  other  Gre¬ 
cian  city ;  both  speech  and  action  vrere 
singularly  free ;  the  career  of  ambition 
was  open  to  all,  and  its  prizes  splendid. 
The  fruits  of  this  system  were  con¬ 
siderable  mitigation  of  party-rancour ; 
humanity  of  manners  greater  than  was 
usual  in  Greece,  and  extending  even  to 
the  kinder  treatment  of  slaves ;  an  un¬ 
paralleled  development  of  the  national 
intellect,  displaying  itself  in  every 
channel  both  of  action  and  speculation  ; 
a  patriotic  pride  and  attachment,  less 
bigoted  and  less  founded  in  contempt  of 
others,  but  not  less  warm  than  that 
of  the  Laced  mm  onians.  These  merits 
rested  not,  like  those  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  on  unvarying  conformity  to  the 
institutions  which  had  nursed  them,  but 
rather  on  the  habits  resulting  from  free 
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and  regular  government,  yet  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  particular  form ;  and,  above 
ah,  on  this  one  great  safeguard  against 
gross  abuse,  that  the  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  1o  exercise  a  legal,  peaceable,  and 
eff  ectual  control  over  the  administration. 
The  city  was  twice  taken  ;  the  first  time 
abandoned  and  destroyed;  the  second, 
enthralled  to  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  that 
purchased  the  privilege  of  unlimited  op¬ 
pression  by  keeping  it  subject  to  La¬ 
cedaemon  ;  yet,  on  both  occasions,  it 
soon  recovered  freedom  and  greatness. 
When  the  might  of  Lacedaemon  once 
was  broken,  and  her  hitherto  inviolate 
territory  invaded,  though  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  short,  and  the  city  was  not 
taken,  she  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  The  one  state  may  be  compared 
to  an  engine  of  vast  power,  but  limited 
to  a  single  mode  of  action,  and  unable  to 
restore  itself  when  the  springs  are 
sti  ained,  or  its  play  impeded  :  the  other 
to  a  living  body,  containing  an  energy 
which  enables  it  to  repair  the  damage 
of  accident  or  disease,  and  adapt  its  con¬ 
stitution  to  every  change  of  circumstance. 
"When Thebes  had  humbled  Lacedaemon, 
it  seemed  as  if  its  task  were  done :  it  had 
risen  to  empire  by  the  accidental  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  great  man,  with  some  able 
coadjutors,  and  it  sunk  with  the  master¬ 
mind  which  had  raised  it.  But  great 
men  were  the  constant  growth  of  Athens, 
and  by  the  ability  of  its  statesmen,  and 
the  intelligence  and  resources  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  it  became  again,  and  long  continued, 
the  first  city  of  Greece. 

But  though  Athens  had  now  recovered 
its  importance,  in  so  many  changes 
the  character  of  its  government  and 
people  had  grievously  suffered.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  the  Athenian  con¬ 
stitution  was  probably  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reform  of  Cleisthenes  :  all  after 
changes  seem  to  have  been  for  the  worse. 
In  every  country  there  are  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  and  habits  which 
tend  to  foster  that  general  liberality  of 
conduct  and  feeling,  which  is  emphati¬ 
cally  said  to  mark  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  It  is  not,  however,  where 
excessive  privileges  are  attached  to  rank 
and  wealth,  that  this  character  is  chiefly 
found  ;  for  in  such  states  the  privileged 
caste,  thinking  their  superiority  enough 
attested  by  the  accidents  of  situation 
and  the  outward  polish  of  manners, 
are  apt  to  neglect  the  more  essential 
ornaments  of  courtesy,  generoshy,  and 
candour,  or,  observing  those  virtues  to¬ 
wards  their  equals,  are  yet  prone  to 


treat  their  poorer  countrymen  with 
harshness  and  injustice.  Of  Grecian 
oligarchies  by  far  the  best  regulated 
was  the  Lacedaemonian ;  and  here  we 
have  seen  the  tyranny  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  as  a  body :  but  in  most  others, 
besides  the  general  oppression  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  people  suffered  without 
redress,  from  the  rapine,  or  brutal  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  powerful  individuals.  The 
case  was  different  in  Athens.  The  law 
was  equal,  and  the  courts  were  popularly 
constituted ;  and  though  personal  and 
family  interest  might  sometimes  screen 
an  ordinary  delinquent,  it  seldom  pro¬ 
tected  a  criminal  whose  trespass  was  of  a 
nature  to  provoke  extensive  indignation. 
The  only  road  to  greatness  was  through 
the  favour  of  the  people,  by  commu¬ 
nication  with  whom  all  important  public 
business  was  transacted  ;  and  thus 
controlled  by  law,  by  opinion,  and  by 
frequent  intercourse  with  all  classes, 
the  noble  Athenian  was  prevented  from 
indulging  a  tyrannical  haughtiness.  The 
same  causes  which  checked  in  him  the 
besetting  vices  of  over-powerful  nobili¬ 
ties,  were  stimulants  to  exercise  the  vir¬ 
tues  becoming  his  station ;  for  being  un¬ 
able  to  enforce  deference  by  terror,  and 
equally  unable  to  decline  the  jurisdiction 
of  public  opinion,  and  rest  his  credit  on 
the  suffrage  of  a  narrow  circle  of  equals, 
the  only  way  to  make  his  rank  respected 
was  by  a  suitable  superiority  in  accom¬ 
plishments  and  dignity  of  character.  To 
men  thus  prepared  distinguished  birth 
■was  a  ready  introduction  to  political  suc¬ 
cess  ;  for  the  Athenians  dwelt  too  fondly 
on  the  ancient  glories  of  their  country,  to 
be  without  partiality  towards  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  heroes.  Hence,  long 
after  the  highest  offices  were  open  to  all, 
we  find  political  leaders  mostly  men  of 
family,  and  universally  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  But  a  change  became  visible  after 
the  death  of  Pericles.  The  prevailing 
character  of  the  poor  citizens  wrho  lived 
idle  on  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  been 
described,  (p.  50,)  and  these,  by  their 
numbers,  and  frequent  attendance,  held 
far  too  great  a  weight  in  the  assembly.  As 
pensioners  on  the  public  they  were  eager 
to  promote  a  large  revenue  and  a  large 
expenditure  :  as  light-minded  idlers, 
they  were  ever  watching  for  amusement : 
as  coarsely  educated  persons,  they  were 
little  solicitous  about  the  refinement 
of  the  sources  whence  that  amusement 
came.  For  them  the  very  orator  was  a 
man  like  Cleon,  who  would  squeeze  the 
tributaries,  lavish  the  produce  in  addi- 
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tional  shows  and  sacrifices,  and  raise 
laughter  alternately  by  his  railings  against 
the  most  respectable  characters,  and 
by  his  own  detected  presumption  and 
folly.  It  is  probably  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  such  as  Cleon,  that  wTe  are 
to  date  the  formation  of  an  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  Athens,  completely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  old  oligarchical.  By  the 
oligarchical  party  may  be  understood 
those  who  wished  for  a  constitution 
placing  all  power  in  the  high-born 
and  wealthy  Few ;  and  their  last  con¬ 
siderable  efforts  were  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Thirty,  By  the  aristocratical,  those  are 
meant  who,  without  hostility  to  the 
democratical  constitution,  wished  to 
keep  the  administration,  as  formerly,  in 
men  whose  influence  rested  on  rank, 
ability,  and  character,  and  who  were 
fitted  to  advise  and  lead,  instead  of  flat¬ 
tering  and  following  the  people.  The 
earlier  struggle  was  between  the  rich 
and  the  not  rich,  and  the  object  was  to 
determine  the  constitution ;  the  latter, 
between  the  poor  and  the  not  poor,  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated,  and  the 
object  to  settle  the  administration.  The 
present  application  of  the  word  aristo- 
cratical  is  not  according  to  the  most 
popular  usage,  in  which  it  is  made 
nearly  synonymous  with  oligarchical ; 
but  it  comes  nearer  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  also  enables 
us  to  express  a  distinction  which  other¬ 
wise  we  could  not  convey  in  a  single 
term. 

Of  the  aristocratical  party  thus  under¬ 
stood  the  first  decided  head  was  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Nicias.  His  opponent  Cleon 
had  many  successors,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  aristocratical  interest  and 
the  demagogues  gave  way  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  revived  contest  between  oli¬ 
garchy  and  democracy.  After  the  war, 
when  democracy  was  re-established,  it 
still  slept  for  a  considerable  time.  While 
Thrasybulus  lived,  his  merit  was  so  great, 
Iris  services  so  recent,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  so  unques¬ 
tioned,  that  no  permanent  opposition  to 
his  influence  could  be  maintained.  Even 
after  his  death  the  situation  of  Athens 
was  long  so  critical  as  to  check  the  ca¬ 
pricious  temper  of  the  Many,  and  incline 
them  to  be  guided  by  men  of  ability  and 
character.  Among  these,  the  principal 
were  Conon,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and 
Chabrias,  who  were  generally  employed 
in  the  most  important  commands,  and 


whose  conduct  brought  to  the  Athenian 
government  the  reputation  of  liberality 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  capacity. 
Of  this  we  have  seen  an  instance  in 
the  measures  of  Timotheus  at  Corcyra. 
The  states  of  Greece  were  never  able  to 
maintain  themselves  securely  in  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  maritime  and  commercial 
cities  especially  suffered  from  the  want 
of  a  powerful  superintending  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  Aegean  sea  swarmed  with 
pirates,  and  not  only  with  individual 
plunderers,  but  with  the  vessels  of  pira¬ 
tical  states.  From  these  the  coasts  and 
islands  had  formerly  been  guarded  by 
the  fleets  of  Athens,  but  they  had  been 
made  to  pay  so  dearly  for  their  safety, 
that  they  gladly  transferred  their  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Lacedsemon.  Its  protection  how¬ 
ever  proving  full  as  oppressive,  and  appa¬ 
rently  less  effectual,  it  was  not  without 
satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  command 
of  the  sea  again  transferred  from  Lace¬ 
daemon  to  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens 
deterred  resistance,  and  promised  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  the  liberal  conduct  of  its 
officers  invited  confidence.  The  evils  of 
Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  and  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  had  been  more  recently  felt 
than  those  of  Athenian  empire  ;  which, 
accordingly,  revived  with  the  willing 
consent  of  most  of  its  subjects. 

But  the  Athenian  people,  though 
schooled  by  past  misfortune  and  present 
danger,  to  temporary  good  behaviour, 
were  at  bottom  yet  more  unfit  for  domi¬ 
nion  than  before.  In  so  many  revolu¬ 
tions  the  class  of  gentlemen  had  been 
much  diminished,  by  death,  by  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  by  gradual  impoverishment. 
Many,  who  had  previously  only  struggled 
to  preserve  the  legitimate  influence  of 
superior  education,  and  habits  formed 
by  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  gain,  had  now  become 
decided  oligarchists,  perhaps  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty ; 
while  those  on  whom  the  proscription  of 
these  despots  had  fallen  heaviest,  were 
the  men,  of  all  the  most  valuable  in  a  state 
like  Athens,  who  united  popular  man¬ 
ners  and  principles  favourable  to  equa¬ 
lity,  with  distinguished  birth,  fortune, 
breeding,  and  accomplishment.  The 
number  of  the  poorer  citizens  had  been 
increased,  and  the  standard  of  their  taste 
and  intellect  lowered,  by  the  large  admis¬ 
sion  of  slaves  and  foreigners,  after  the 
fall  of  the  tyrants  :  the  remembrance  of 
past  sufferings  exasperated  their  indis¬ 
criminate  jealousy  of  all  who  claimed 
superiority  on  the  ground  of  talents  or 
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services,  or  on  any  but  the  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  favour  of  the  people.  The  held 
was,  therefore,  more  open  than  ever  for 
new  Cleons  to  arise,  to  flatter  the  people 
by  professions  of  unlimited  devotion,  and 
to  rail  at  those  as  disaffected,  who  strove 
to  guide  and  really  to  serve  it.  Awhile 
such  pickthanks  were  kept  in  check  by 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  but  when  the  fear  of  Thebes 
and  Lacedaemon  was  over,  they  played 
their  part  more  boldly  and  successfully. 
They  were  eagerly  heard  when  they  asked 
why  it  wras  that  the  fleets  brought  home 
no  treasure,  and  why  any  city  was  allowed 
to  have  ships  and  commerce  that  would 
not  pay  tribute  as  of  old.  Extortion 
rose  higher  than  ever  ;  persons  of  no 
ability  or  character  w?ere  often  sent  out 
with  unlimited  powers  as  commissioners 
to  levy  money ;  complaints  from  the  allies 
ensuing  without  end,  were  disregarded, 
till,  at  length,  about  five  years  after  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  the  states  of  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos,  the  first 
three  among  the  most  powerful  allies  of 
Athens,  joined  in  declaring  that  they 
would  henceforth  protect  their  commerce 
with  their  own  fleets,  and  wanting  no 
help  from  the  Athenian  navy,  would  pay 
no  tribute  for  its  support,  (b.  c.  358.) 

This  declaration  was  received  by  the 
Athenians  with  mingled  anger  and  alarm, 
and  war  was  voted  against  the  rebellious 
allies  :  but  little  had  been  done  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  decree,  when  the  people 
heard  the  still  more  alarming  news  that 
Euboea  had  revolted,  the  most  important 
foreign  dependency  of  Athens,  and  the 
principal  source  from  which  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fed.  A  petty  war  had  been 
going  on  in  the  island,  and  one  of  the 
parties  had  called  in  Theban  aid  :  a 
Boeotian  force  had  been  welcomed  in 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  the  two  principal 
towns;  and  though  there  was  everywhere 
an  Athenian  party,  the  revolters  were 
clearly  the  stronger  throughout  the  island. 
In  the  general  dismay  Timotheus  came 
forward:  “  What  !”  he  said,  “  When 
the  Thebans  are  in  the  islands,  do  you 
deliberate  ?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea 
with  your  ships?  Will  you  not  break 
up  the  assembly  and  hurry  on  board  ?  ” 
The  people  were  roused.  Only  five  days 
after  the  Thebans  landed  in  Euboea 
the  Athenians  were  there,  and  within 
thirty  the  Thebans  capitulated  to  quit 
the  island.  No  executions  followed, 
and  the  affairs  of  Euboea  were  wisely 
and  liberally  settled,  probably  by  Timo¬ 
theus.  It  was  agreed  that  every  town 


should  acknowledge  as  formerly  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Athens,  and  pay  a  stated 
tribute  ;  that  each  should  keep  a  minister 
resident  in  Athens,  to  represent  it  in 
the  congress  of  the  allies,  and  to  be 
its  organ  of  communication  with  the 
Athenian  assembly  ;  but  that  for  its  in- 
ternal  affairs  each  should  preserve  its 
former  constitution,  and  its  independent 
administration.  The  rejoicing  in  Athens 
was  scarcely  over  when  a  memorable 
opposition  arose  from  a  new  quarter. 

Macedonia  had  early  been  united  in  a 
kingdom  of  considerable  extent.  Here, 
as  at  first  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the 
chief  power  had  been  in  the  landholders, 
with  the  king  as  their  military  leader 
and  political  head  ;  but  both  the  whole 
country  and  the  lordships  into  which 
it  was  divided  being  larger,  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  instead  of  assembling  in  cities, 
had  separately  ruled  their  vassals  on 
their  own  estates.  This  gave  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  character  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  its  revolutions.  The 
great  men  felt  their  importance  more  as 
individuals  and  less  as  members  of  a 
class ;  they  had  less  facility  of  combi¬ 
nation,  and  less  disposition  to  combine ; 
and  when  they  did  so,  it  was  rather  as 
allies  united  to  promote  each  other’s  se¬ 
veral  objects  of  ambition,  than  as  persons 
bound  together  by  a  common  interest, 
and  pursuing  a  common  end  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  order.  Hence, 
amidst  much  turbulence  and  many  con¬ 
tests  for  the  crown,  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  government  altered  little.  In  its 
leading  features, the  Macedonian  govern¬ 
ment  was  like  that  established  through¬ 
out  Europe  by  the  northern  conquerors. 
It  is  that  into  which  rude  nations  natu¬ 
rally  fall,  with  more  or  less  of  freedom 
and  good  order  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  rude 
nations  only  can  continue.  As  civilization 
advances,  and  large  cities  are  formed, 
a  popular  power  necessarily  arises,  in 
opposition  to  the  great  proprietors.  In 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  monarch 
has  frequently  united  with  the  commons 
to  beat  down  the  excessive  power  of  the 
nobles  ;  and,  when  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  has  again  joined  the  fallen 
nobility  to  crush  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  was  rising  in  the  people.  In 
England  the  same  game  was  played, 
but  unsuccessfully ;  for,  by  the  time 
when  the  crown  had  triumphed  over 
the  nobility,  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
commons  had  struck  root  so  deeply, 
that  in  the  long  and  perilous  struggle 
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which  ensued,  a  settlement  favourable 
I  to  popular  liberty  was  effected  after 
many  revolutions.  The  Macedonian 
kingdom  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  series 
of  changes.  The  people  were  yet  dis¬ 
persed,  and  little  civilized ;  the  only 
large  trading  towns  were  Grecian  colo¬ 
nies,  whose  inhabitants  exercised  repub- 
1  lican  government  within  their  own  ter- 
(  ritories,  and  held  themselves  allies  rather 
‘  than  countrymen  of  the  Macedonians, 
i  and  tributaries  rather  than  liege  subjects 
of  their  king.  The  manners  of  the 
Macedonians  continuing  to  suit  their 
government,  the  government  stood  un- 
’ changed. 

Archelaus,  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  had 
much  increased  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
advance  in  civilization  ;  but  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  399),  he 
was  assassinated,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
able  administration  perished  in  seven 
years  of  confusion  which  followed.  The 
crown  was  bandied  from  one  to  another, 
and  most  of  the  claimants  perished  by 
assassination  ;  at  length  Amynfas  gained 
the  kingdom,  and  held  it  for  twenty-four 
years.  During  this  period,  he  was  once 
expelled  by  the  Illyrians,  a  predatory 
nation  on  his  western  border,  and  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Thessalians  ;  another  time, 
but  we  know  not  whether  before  or  after, 
he  was  nearly  expelled  by  the  Thessa¬ 
lians.  He  died  a  year  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  leaving  three  sons,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Perdiccas,  arid  Philip.  Then  came 
another  period  of  war  and  disputed  suc¬ 
cession.  Alexander  was  murdered ; 
Perdiccas  fell  five  years  after  in  battle 
against  the  Illyrians  ;  and  wrhen  the 
reign  of  Philip  began  (b.  c.  359),  the 
Illyrians  commanded  the  country,  the 
Pseonians  were  threatening  invasion , 
and  two  rival  claimants  were  preparing 
to  renew  the  struggle  for  the  throne, 
Pausanias  by  Thracian,  Argaeus  by 
Athenian  support. 

The  young  king  (he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  old)  was  not  unequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The 
powers  of  his  mind  and  the  graces  of 
his  person  were  both  uncommon ;  and 
his  natural  gifts  had  been  improved  to 
the  utmost  by  an  excellent  Grecian  edu¬ 
cation,  his  boyhood  having  been  passed 
at  Thebes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  house 
of  Epaminondas.  His  eloquence  was  al¬ 
lowed,  even  by  the  Athenians,  to  be  both 
pure  and  forcible,  and  his  manners  singu¬ 
larly  polished.  Philip  vigorously  applied 
himself  to  reanimate  his  disheartened 
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subjects  ;  he  called  frequent  assemblies 
of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  roused 
their  courage  by  eloquent  exhortations  ; 
he  reviewed  and  exercised  his  forces ; 
and  introduced  the  Grecian  discipline 
of  the  phalanx,  which  had  hitherto  been 
unknown  among  them.  Having  pro¬ 
cured  by  negotiation  a  suspension  of 
the  other  attacks,  he  went  against  the 
Athenian  troops,  who  had  marched  to 
set  up  Argaeus.  These  he  defeated,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  capitulation,  by 
which  they  ;  greed  to  deliver  to  him  the 
Macedonian  exiles  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  to  retire.  To 
win  the  favour  of  Athens  was  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  the  temper  of  Philip  as 
well  as  his  policy  was  favourable  to  con¬ 
ciliation.  He  treated  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
battle  with  the  greatest  kindness,  dis¬ 
missed  them  unransomed,  recompensed 
their  losses,  and  provided  conveyance 
for  them  to  Athens.  He  voluntarily 
abandoned  all  claim  to  Amphipolis, 
which,  since  the}'  lost  it,  had  ever  been 
coveted  by  the  Athenians  ;  and  he  thus 
obtained  peace  with  Athens*.  He  then 
attacked  his  other  enemies,  reduced  the 
Paeonians  to  submission,  and  compelled 
the  Illyrians  to  accept  of  peace  on  terms 
dictated  by  himself.  All  this  he  accom¬ 
plished  before  he  hadpreigned  a  year. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it 
was  agreed  that  Amphipolis  should 
again  be  subject  to  Athens,  but  the 
Amphipolitans  refused  submission. 
Since  that  time  the  city  had  generally 
continued  independent,  though  the  Athe¬ 
nians  always  claimed  dominion  over  it. 
In  the  year  before  Philip’s  accession, 
it  was  connected  with  Olynthus,  and  the 
Athenian  general,  Timotheus,  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  recover  it.  Next  year, 
we  find  it,  apparently,  under  the  power 
of  Macedonia.  That  it  should  have  been 
forcibly  conquered  during  the  interval, 
either  by  Philip  or  his  brother,  is  little 
likely,  considering  the  then  condition  of 
their  kingdom.  But  Amphipolis  was 
divided  by  hostile  factions,  severally 
devoted  to  Athens,  Olynthus,  and  Mace¬ 
donia  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Mace¬ 
donian  party,  supported,  perhaps,  by 
timely  aid  from  Philip,  had  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  then  proceeded  to 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  Philip  not  only  made 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  but  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  n  against  Olynthus  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  this  belief. 
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secure  it  by  maintaining  a  body  of  his 
troops  in  the  city.  To  remove  a  subject 
of  quarrel  with  the  Athenians,  who  sup¬ 
ported  Argseus  chiefly  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  Amphipolis,  Philip  declared 
that  city  independent.  The  garrison 
being  withdrawn,  the  friends  of  Mace¬ 
donia  could  no  longer  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  Olynthian  party  reco¬ 
vering  the  ascendant,  employed  the 
resources  of  the  state  in  annoying  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.  In  consequence, 
Philip,  after  his  Illyrian  campaign,  be¬ 
sieged  and  took  Amphipolis.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  conqueror  was  milder  than 
usual  in  Greece ;  his  most  decided  op¬ 
ponents  only  suffered  banishment,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth 
remained  unaltered,  while  the  adminis¬ 
tration  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonian  party.  But  a  quarrel 
arose  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Amphipolis. 
Philip  urged  that  he  had  fairly  won  it ; 
that  the  Athenians,  not  possessing  it, 
had  suffered  no  injury  ;  and  that  it  was 
just  that  he  and  not  the  Athenians  should 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  danger. 
The  Athenians  contended  that  Philip 
had  procured  their  friendship  at  a  critical 
moment  by  renouncing  all  claim  to  Am¬ 
phipolis  ;  that  the  renunciation  was 
illusory,  unless  made  in  their  favour, 
and  intended  to  bind  him  to  assist  them 
in  its  recovery,  or,  at  least,  to  debar  him 
from  impeding  them  ;  and  that  if  he  had 
conquered  it  for  any  purpose  except  to 
restore  it  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  made 
its  recovery  not  only  difficult,  but,  while 
they  continued  in  friendship  with  him, 
impossible.  A  compromise  was  at¬ 
tempted.  The  Macedonian  town  of 
Pydna  had  revolted  to  the  Athenians. 
The  time  of  this  revolt  is  quite  uncer¬ 
tain.  If  it  took  place,  as  Mr.  Mitford 
supposes,  during  the  continuance  of 
friendship  between  Philip  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  it  was  enough  to  put  them  entirely 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
all  claim  to  the  restoration  of  Amphi¬ 
polis.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  evi¬ 
dence  which  can  fix  it  to  that  particular 
period,  or  exclude  the  supposition  of 
its  having  happened  before  the  peace. 
However,  it  was  secretly  proposed  that 
Philip  should  give  up  Amphipolis,  and 
receive  Pydna  in  return.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  concluded,  and  finally  war 
ensued,  soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Euboea,  (b.  c.  358). 

The  Olynthian  confederacy  had  re¬ 
vived  since  the  decline  of  Lacedaemon. 


Most  of  its  towns  were  founded  on  ter¬ 
ritory  originally  belonging  to  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  all  had,  at  a  former  time,  been 
subject  to  Athens  ;  its  further  extension 
could  take  place  only  at  the  expense  of 
one  power  or  the  other  ;  and  it  was  only 
from  the  navy  of  Athens  or  the  land 
force  of  Macedonia  that  any  present 
danger  could  be  feared.  There  was 
ground  enough  for  jealousy  and  rivalry 
with  both  ;  and  in  the  approaching  con¬ 
test  between  Macedonia  and  Athens, 
it  was  uncertain  what  part  Olynthus 
would  take,  but  certain,  that  its  friend¬ 
ship  would  be  highly  valuable  to  either. 
Both  negotiated  with  the  Olynthians ; 
but  Philip  obtained  their  favour  by  the 
promise  that  he  would  take  Potidsea 
from  the  Athenians  and  give  it  to  them. 
Accordingly,  the  Olynthian  forces  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  him  against  Pydna  and 
Potidsea,  both  of  which  were  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Athenians.  Both  towns 
submitted,  and  Potidsea  was  added  to 
the  Olynthian  league  ;  but  Philip  pro¬ 
tected  the  Athenian  garrison,  and  after 
treating  them  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
sent  them  home. 

In  the  next  spring,  Philip’s  attention 
was  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Thessaly. 
The  Tagus  Alexander  of  Pherse  had  re¬ 
cently  been  assassinated  by  his  wife’s 
brothers,  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron, 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Thessaly  by  Thebes,  which  has  already 
been  related,  the  Tagus  had  again  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assuming  tyrannical  power; 
and  his  government  was  so  hated,  and 
Grecian  morality  so  loose,  that  his  mur¬ 
derers  became  for  the  moment  generally 
popular,  and  succeeded  unopposed  to 
his  office.  Their  sway,  however,  though 
less  able,  soon  grew  to  be  as  arbitrary  as 
his.  Discontent  became  general,  and 
the  opposing  party  called  in  Philip, 
whose  family  had  ancient  connexion  in 
Thessaly  ;  “  and  he,”  says  the  historian, 

“  entering  Thessaly,  overcame  the  ty¬ 
rants,  and,  restoring  freedom  to  the 
cities,  gave  proof  of  great  good  will  to 
the  Thessalians  ;  wherefore,  in  his  after 
actions,  he  had  them  always  as  his 
zealous  auxiliaries,  and  not  only  he,  but 
Alexander  his  son.”  (Diodorus.) 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  carried 
on  the  war  against  their  revolted  allies 
with  little  success.  The  chief  com¬ 
mander  was  generally  Chares,  a  bold 
and  active  officer,  but  of  limited  capacity, 
careless,  dissolute,  and  corrupt.  Public 
money  and  private  fortune  he  squandered 
alike  in  his  own  liceniious  pleasures* 
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and  in  bribery  to  the  most  popular  ora¬ 
tors,  and  to  the  poor  citizens  who  sub¬ 
sisted  by  attending  the  courts  and  the 
assembly  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  party 
which  by  such  arts  he  managed  to 
retain,  that  he  was  able,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  to  carry  about  with 
him,  when  in  command  abroad,  a  train  of 
musicians,  dancers,  and  harlots.  The 
Athenians  now  would  rarely  consent  to 
go  on  foreign  service  :  those  who  had 
property  or  lucrative  concerns  would 
attend  to  their  business  at  home  ;  those 
who  had  not  would  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  in  idleness,  or  with  no  em¬ 
ployment  but  sitting  in  the  courts.  The 
Athenian  armies  were,  therefore,  prin¬ 
cipally  mercenary,  while  the  wasteful 
expenditure  at  home  left  but  little  money 
for  their  support ;  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  degree  of  obedience  and 
efficiency  which  could  be  expected  from 
a  hired  army  of  strangers,  with  supplies 
at  best  very  insufficient,  of  which  a 
great  part  was  usually  lavished  on  the 
private  pleasures  of  the  general.  Chares 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Chios, 
in  which  Chabrias,  who  was  serving 
under  him,  fell.  On  another  occasion, 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  command,  and  when  his 
rashness  would  have  brought  on  an 
ac  r  ion  by  sea  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  they  overruled  him. 
Chares,  on  his  return,  accused  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  corruption,  and  it  seems 
that  they  were  both  displaced,  and 
Timotheus  was  fined  so  heavily  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Athens, 
and  passed  his  remaining  years  at 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Chares  remained 
alone  in  command,  but  without  the 
means  of  paying  his  soldiers.  In 
this  emergency,  though  Athens  was  at 
peace  with  Persia,  Chares  accepted  the 
offers  of  Artabazus,  the  rebel  satrap  of 
Bnhynia,  and,  joining  him  with  all  his 
fort  es,  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  royal 
army.  By  this  the  present  wants  of  the 
armament  were  supplied,  but  Athens 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Persia ;  and, 
hearing  that  a  powerful  Phoenician  fleet 
waspreparingto  assistthe  revolted  allies, 
the  Athenians,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  hastily  concluded  a  peace,  resign¬ 
ing  all  claim  to  obedience  and  tribute 
from  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Byzan¬ 
tium.  (b.  c.  355.) 

Sect.  II. — The  institution  of  the 
Council  of  Amphictyons  was  one  of  the 
^earliest  events  in  Greek  history.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
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its  origin  ;  and  even  the  name  and 
nation  of  its  founder  [have  been  dif¬ 
ferently  represented  by  conflicting  tra¬ 
ditions.  One  account  attributes  the 
institution  to  Amphictyon,  a  Thessalian 
prince ;  another  to  Acrisius,  a  king  of 
Argos.  It  originally  consisted  of  depu¬ 
ties  from  twelve  Thessalian  tribes  ;  and 
(as  it  seems,  though  there  is  some  diffi¬ 
culty  and  confusion  on  this  point)  the 
modern  states  of  Greece  possessed  no 
direct  power  in  it,  beyond  the  vote  to 
which  they  might  happen  to  be  entitled 
as  descendants  of  some  of  the  original 
constituents.  Thus  the  Dorians  were 
entitled  to  representatives  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  in  the  election  of  these  repre¬ 
sentatives,  several  Dorian  states  con¬ 
curred  on  equal  terms,  Lacedaemon 
possessing  no  direct  power  beyond  that 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  insignificant 
towns  of  Dorium  and  Cytinium,  in 
Doris.  The  number  of  tribes  repre¬ 
sented  had  probably  varied ;  the  pri¬ 
vilege  having  been,  at  different  times, 
taken  away  from  some,  and  bestowed 
on  others.  If  the  Council  was  at  first 
an  independent  Thessalian  confederacy", 
its  existence  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Thessalian  and 
Hellenic  tribes  at  the  time :  but,  if  the 
institution  be  really  owing  to  Acrisius, 
it  can  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 
political  engine,  devised  by  a  powerful 
monarch  of  the  Peninsula,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consolidating  his  influence  in 
the  North. 

The  Council  met  at  Delphi  in  the 
spring,  and  at  Anthela,  near  Thermo¬ 
pylae  (or  Pylse)  in  the  autumn.  Ori¬ 
ginally  the  meetings  were  held  at  the 
latter  place  only.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  extended  to  the  national 
religion,  and,  in  particular  to  inforcing 
due  reverence  to  Apollo,  the  Delphian 
god,  as  well  as  to  disputes  connected  with 
international  law.  The  deputies  took 
an  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  an  oration  of  AEschines. 
They  swore  “  never  to  raze  any  of  the 
Amphictyonic  cities,  nor  to  prohibit 
them  from  fountains,  in  war  or  peace  ; 
and,  if  any  one  transgress  this,  to  make 
war  upon  him,  and  to  raze  his  cities ; 
and  if  any  one  despoil  what  belongs  to 
the  god  (the  Delphian  Apollo),  or  be 
privy  to  or  devise  aught  against  that 
which  is  in  the  temple,  to  punish  him 
with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  all 
my  might.”  There  was  annexed  to  the 
oath  a  heavy  curse  on  those  who  trans¬ 
gressed  it.  Ihat  part  of  the  oath  which 
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relates  to  the  property  laid  up  in  the 
temple,  derived  its  importance  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  princes  and 
states,  in  early  times,  deposited  rich 
■offerings  there,  retaining  nevertheless 
some  interest  in  these  deposits,  and 
possessing  distinct  treasuries  in  the 
temple. 

:  Each  of  the  tribes  sent  two  deputies, 
a  Hieromnemon  and  a  Pylagoras.  The 
former,  whose  peculiar  office  was  to 
attend  to  the  questions  connected  with 
religion,  was  appointed  by  lot  for  the 
whole  year.  The  Pylagoras  was  chosen 
for  each  meeting,  and  had  more  uncon¬ 
fined  functions.  Each  of  them  however 
voted  on  all  matters  supposed  to  be  of 
general  interest.  In  early  times,  the 
tribes  sent  only  a  Pylagoras.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  ac¬ 
counts  we  obtain  from  Greek  authors 
who  mention  these  details  incidentally: 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
states  composing  a  single  tribe,  as  for 
instance  the  Ionian,  sent  each  their 
deputies,  and  that  these  deputies  elected 
from  among  themselves  the  one  Ionian 
Hieromnemon  and  Pylagoras.  It  seems 
certain  that  none  but  the  Hieromnemon 
and  Pylagoras  voted :  the  other  depu¬ 
ties  probably  joined  in  the  debates. 
One  of  the  Hieromnemons  presided  in 
the  Council.  The  only  individual  said 
to  have  been  punished  by  the  Council 
was  Ephialtes  the  Malian,  who  guided 
the  Persians  over  the  mountain-pass  by 
which,  in  Xerxes’s  invasion,  they  turned 
the  position  of  Thermopylae. 

Athens,  as  a  member  of  the  Ionian, 
and  Lacedaemon,  as  one  of  the  Dorian 
tribe,  were  represented  in  the  Council 
of  Amphictyons  :  but,  while  they  had 
been  paramount,  the  political  power  of 
the  Amphictyons  had  been  but  small, 
since  those  proud  commonwealths  would 
not  be  controlled  by  the  votes  of  obscure 
tribes  in  the  North  of  Greece.  But  the 
Thebans,  holding,  at  their  rise  to  empire, 
a  leading  influence  in  Thessaly,  appear 
to  have  considered  that  they  might  di¬ 
rect  the  Council  and  make  it  an  useful 
instrument.  Accordingly,  they  prose¬ 
cuted  Lacedaemon  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Cadmeia,  and  obtained  a  decree  con¬ 
demning  that  state  to  a  fine  of  500 
talents,  upwards  of  100,000/.  Had  this 
award  been  made  at  the  time,  its  justice 
could  not  have  been  disputed :  but,  being 
deferred  till  the  crime  was  old,  when 
arms  had  been  appealed  to  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  and  signal  vengeance  taken  on  the 
aggressors  ;  and  pronounced  by  a  body 


which,  when  the  guilt  was  unpunished 
and  the  power  of  the  guilty  unbroken, 
had  not  ventured  even  to  remonstrate, 
— it  was  neither  just,  wise,  nor  manly. 
The  Lacedaemonians  refusing  payment, 
after  a  certain  time  the  fine  was  doubled, 
according  to  the  Amphictyonic  law,  and 
it  still  remained  unpaid. 

The  Phocians  were  next  attacked. 
To  hold  them  in  obedience  had  ever 
been  a  favourite  object  with  Thebes,  and 
had  been  warmly  resisted  by  the  Pho¬ 
cians,  protected  sometimes  by  Athens, 
sometimes  by  Lacedaemon.  The  Thebans 
now  hoped  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons  which  might  enable  them 
to  gratify  their  ambition  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  religion,  and  which  might  de¬ 
prive  the  Phocians  of  those  allies  who, 
otherwise,  would  arm  in  their  cause. 
The  pretext  was  furnished  by  a  doubtful 
tradition,  that  the  rich  Cirrhaean  plain, 
a  most  valuable  tract  in  the  rugged 
country  of  Phocis,  had  anciently  been 
consecrated  by  the  Amphictyons  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo,  under  a  heavy  curse 
on  whoever  should  convert  it  to  any 
human  use.  The  Amphictyons  met  at 
Delphi ;  the  direction  of  the  temple  was 
theirs ;  and  they  were  considered  the 
especial  protectors  of  the  worship  of  the 
god.  But  the  truth  of  the  consecration 
was  uncertain ;  the  land  in  question 
had  been  used,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the 
Phocians,  and  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  existing  population  ;  and, 
though  every  Amphictyon  was  bound 
to  demand  the  execution  of  the  Amphic¬ 
tyonic  law,  more  especially  against  im¬ 
piety,  no  notice  had  ever  been  taken  of 
the  alleged  profanation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Thebans  being  supported  by  the 
Thessalians,  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
Phocians  for  ages,  a  decree  was  passed, 
importing  that  the  Phocians  must  im¬ 
mediately  cease  to  use  the  sacred  land, 
and  must  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Philomelus  w7as  the  first  among  the 
Phocians  by  the  union  of  birth,  riches, 
and  capacity.  He  excited  his  country¬ 
men  to  vigorous  resistance,  impeaching 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  showing 
that  it  was  beyond  their  means  to 
comply  with  its  exactions.  He  further 
asserted  that  the  superintendence  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi  belonged  of  right 
to  the  Phocians,  and  not  to  the  Am¬ 
phictyons  :  and  he  declared  that  if  they 
would  make  him  autocrator-general, 
he  would  not  only  repel  the  present 
aggression,  but  vindicate  their  ancient 
rights.  Being  elected  to  the  office  he 
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desired,  he  immediately  went  to  Lace¬ 
daemon,  which  was  interested,  as  well  as 
Phocis,  in  opposing  the  Amphictyons, 
and  he  obtained  from  that  state  a  sum 
of  money  which  enabled  him  to  raise  a 
powerful  body  of  mercenaries.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  and  temple  : 
the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  exclaimed 
against  his  impiety  ;  but  he  proclaimed 
to  all  that  his  purpose  was  to  recover 
the  rights  which  had  been  usurped  from 
his  countrymen,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
scrupulously  to  respect  the  sacred  trea¬ 
sury.  The  Athenians,  Lacedaemonians, 
and  some  other  states,  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  Phocians :  the 
Locrians  were  the  first  to  act  against 
them,  and  they  were  supported  by  the 
Boeotians  and  Thessalians.  Philomelus 
maintained  the  war  with  great  ability, 
and  most  commonly  with  success,  till 
he  fell  in  a  partial  defeat  of  his  army,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  contest. 

Philomelus  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Onomarchus,  a  man  not  his 
inferior  in  talent  or  energy,  but  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  more  violent  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  character.  His  administration 
began  with  the  execution  of  many  poli¬ 
tical  adversaries  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  goods ;  on  what  provocation  and 
with  what  degree  of  justice  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  The  native  strength  of  Phocis 
was  very  inadequate  to  its  defence 
against  the  Thebans  ;  a  mercenary  force 
was  necessary,  but  money  was  want¬ 
ing  to  support  it ;  the  scanty  resources 
of  Phocis  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  Delphian  treasury  was  at  hand. 
Onomarchus  yielded  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  trespassed  largely  on  the 
sacred  treasury  for  the  pay  of  his  mer¬ 
cenaries  ;  and  the  governments  both  of 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  are  accused 
of  having  shared  in  the  robbery.  He 
soon  carried  his  arms  successfully  into 
Boeotia,  and  won  there  the  town  of 
Orchomenus,  which  had  been  restored 
since  its  destruction  by  the  Thebans. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Philip  had 
been  increasing.  The  Thracian,  Pseoni- 
an,  and  Illyrian  princes  had  combined 
to  attack  him ;  but  Philip,  anticipating 
their  purpose,  had  fallen  on  them  un¬ 
prepared,  and  reduced  them  to  submis¬ 
sion.  An  Athenian  armament,  how¬ 
ever,  being  sent  to  the  Hellespont, 
Kersobleptes,  the  Thracian  king,  again 
revolted.  He  was,  probably,  little 
friendly  either  to  Athens  or  Macedonia, 
but  ready,  in  the  weak  and  divided  state 
of  his  kingdom,  to  take  part  with  which¬ 


ever  seemed  at  the  moment  most  able 
to  protect  or  to  annoy.  He  now  ceded 
to  Athens  all  the  towns  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  except  Cardia;  and  to  secure 
their  acquisition,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  for  a  number  of  citizens,  the 
Athenians  sent  colonists  to  each. 

Methone  was  the  only  Macedonian 
port  which  now  acknowledged  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Athens.  It  was  therefore 
the  general  refuge  for  the  Athenian 
party  expelled  from  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
and  the  other  towns  recently  united  to 
Macedonia  and  Olynthus;  it  was  also 
the  only  town  on  a  wide  extent  of  coast, 
whose  commerce  was  protected  by  the 
Athenian  navy  from  pirates,  or  even 
safe  from  the  depredations  often  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Athenian  commanders 
themselves ;  and  with  these  advantages  it 
had  grown  populous,  rich,  and  strong. 
Relying  on  its  strength,  it  ventured  to 
provoke  the  king  of  Macedonia  by  re¬ 
ceiving  and  abetting  his  enemies.  Philip 
besieged  the  town :  the  resistance  was 
vigorous,  but  in  the  end  the  place  capi¬ 
tulated,  and  Philip  granted  a  safe  con¬ 
duct  for  the  people  to  depart,  carrying 
each  only  the  clothes  he  wore.  He 
then  demolished  the  town,  and  portioned 
out  the  territory  to  Macedonians.  In 
the  course  of  the  siege  Philip  lost  an 
eye  by  an  arrow  shot. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  assistance 
of  his  Thessalian  friends  against  Lyco- 
phron,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  party 
which  Philip  supported  was  that  con¬ 
nected  with  Thebes,  and  Lycophron, 
therefore,  naturally  looked  for  aid  to  the 
rising  power  of  Phocis.  Phayllus,  the 
brother  of  Onomarchus,  being  sent  to 
his  assistance,  was  defeated  by  the  Thes¬ 
salians,  under  Philip  ;  but  Onomarchus 
himself,  being  assisted  by  Athens,  en¬ 
tered  Thessaly  with  a  force,  which,  when 
joined  by  the  adherents  of  Lycophron, 
was  far  superior  to  that  opposed  to  him. 
Philip  was  twice  defeated,  and  reduced 
to  such  difficulty  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  exertions  of  military  talent  that 
he  could  effect  his  retreat  into  Macedo¬ 
nia.  Onomarchus  next  invaded  Boeotia, 
where  he  won  a  battle,  and  took  the  city 
of  Coroneia.  Soon  after,  Philip  again 
entered  Thessaly  to  assist  his  friends, 
and  Onomarchus  to  aid  Lycophron ; 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Phocians  were  completely  defeated 
and  their  general  slain.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  were  made  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
were  executed  as  temple  robbers,  and 
the  dead  body  of  Onomarchus  .  was 
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ignominiousty  suspended  on  a  cross. 
Mr.  Mitford  has  discredited  these  cruel¬ 
ties,  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  orators  hostile  to  Philip.  This, 
however,  only  proves  that  the  Phocian 
cause  was  now  unpopular,  and  that  the 
most  bloody  vengeance  on  the  profane 
and  sacrilegious  was  rather  considered 
a  merit  than  a  reproach.  Philip  was  not 
cruel  either  by  character  or  by  habitual 
policy  ;  but  his  humanity  could  some¬ 
times  give  way  to  his  convenience,  and 
in  the  present  case  the  motives  are  ob¬ 
vious.  The  execution  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  loudly  called  for  by  the  Thes¬ 
salians  of  his  army,  who  hated  the  Pho- 
cians  as  ancient  enemies,  as  supporters 
of  their  tyrants,  and  as  perpetrators 
of  sacrilege  ;  and,  while  it  gratified  his 
warmest  adherents,  it  would  give  to 
the  Greeks  in  general  a  testimony  of 
his  zeal  for  religion,  and  incline  them 
to  ascribe  to  piety  rather  than  ambi¬ 
tion  his  further  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Phocis*  Lycophron  surren¬ 
dered  Pherse  ;  the  influence  of  Philip 
prevailed  through  all  Thessaly;  his 
fame  and  popularity  as  the  avenger  of 
the  gods  became  general  in  Greece ; 
and  to  both  these  results  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  massacre  of  the  Phocian 
prisoners  much  contributed,  (b.  c.  352.) 

Phayllus  succeeded  his  brother  Ono- 
marchus ;  and  dying  of  disease  within 
a  year,  was  followed  in  his  office  by 
Phalsecus,  the  son  of  Onomarchus  :  but 
both  parties  were  much  exhausted,  and 
the  war  went  on  languidly  and  indeci¬ 
sively.  A  diversion  was  occasioned 
for  a  while  by  a  contest  in  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  Megalopolis,  originally  founded  by 
a  party  hostile  to  Lacedaemon,  with  the 
view  of  uniting  all  Arcadia  against  her, 
had  ever  since  continued  her  enemy,  and 
had  been  fitted  by  situation  for  a  curb 
on  her  exertions,  and  a  rampart  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  Messenia.  The  internal  politics 
of  this  commonwealth  may  be  illustrated 
by  referring  to  some  transactions  already 
related  of  Mantineia(p.  98  and  107).  The 
city  had  been  formed  by  collecting  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  many  scattered  villages, 
and  uniting  them  in  a  democratical  go¬ 
vernment  ;  a  measure  highly  gratifying 
to  the  multitude,  but  displeasing  to  the 
landholders,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold  dominion  over  them,  when 
scattered.  The  landholders  looked  to 
Lacedaemon  for  restoration  to  their 
country-houses  and  their  ancient  ascen¬ 
dancy:  the  Many  were  devoted  to 


Thebes,  inveterately  jealous  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  and  peculiarly  bound  by  common 
interests  and  dangers  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Messenia.  The  dispersion  of 
the  Megalopolitans  was  a  necessary  step 
to  the  reduction  of  Messenia,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  the  more  encou¬ 
raged  to  the  attempt  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  a  party  among  the  Mega¬ 
lopolitans.  To  procure  the  support  of 
Athens  to  their  design,  they  proposed 
to  combine  with  it  some  other  measures 
for  the  humiliation  of  Thebes,  mostly 
just  and  beneficial.  Such  were  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Thespiss  and  Platsea,  and 
the  restitution  of  Oropus  to  Athens, 
The  Athenians,  allied  with  Lacedaemon 
and  at  war  with  Thebes,  made  no  active 
opposition  to  the  attempt;  but  they 
neither  assisted  it  nor  wished  it  success. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  aided  by  the 
Phocians,  the  Megalopolitans  by  the 
Thebans,  Argians,  and  Messenians,  and 
an  active  campaign  ensued,  but  with  no 
decisive  result. 

New  troubles  had  arisen  in  Euboea, 
and  a  Macedonian  party  was  gaining 
ascendancy  in  the  island.  An  Athenian, 
force  was  sent  thither  under  Phocion,  a 
man  remarkable  in  a  corrupt  age  for 
singular  integrity.  He  had  risen  to 
eminence  as  an  officer  under  Chabrias, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  commissioned 
him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  placed  twenty  triremes  under 
his  orders  for  that  purpose.  Phocion 
objected :  “To  meet  enemies,”  he 
said,  “  the  force  was  insufficient;  to 
visit  friends,  it  wjas  needlessly  great.” 
Chabrias  allowed  him  to  go  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  trireme.  Such  visits  were  dreaded 
by  the  subject  states ;  for,  besides  the 
tribute,  the  Athenian  commanders  com¬ 
monly  exacted  large  presents  both  for 
themselves  and  their  crews,  who,  if  not 
gratified  with  a  share  in  the  spoil* 
would,  on  returning  home,  be  formi¬ 
dable  to  their  commanders  as  wit¬ 
nesses  against  them,  and  very  possibly 
as  judges.  Phocion,  probably,  took 
little  or  nothing  for  himself.  Assured 
of  his  own  innocence,  he  had  the  less 
need  to  indulge  the  rapacity  of  Irishmen  ; 
and,  even  if  gratified  to  the  full,  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  a  single  crew  was  more  easily 
glutted  than  that  of  twenty.  Altoge¬ 
ther,  he  made  his  mission  unusually 
acceptable,  and  numerous  vessels  of  the 
allies  voluntarily  attended  him  home, 
bearing  the  full  amount  of  tribute.  He 
had  since  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in 
the  assembly ;  though  not  eloquent,  h§ 
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was  a  singularly  ready  and  acute  debater, 
and  his  opinion  carried  weight  from  the 
known  soundness  of  his  judgment  and 
the  excellence  of  his  character.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  favour  of  the 
higher  classes  towards  Phocion  was 
proved  by  their  willingness  to  promote 
the  success  of  his  expedition,  as  well  by 
money  as  by  personal  service.  Many 
freely  engaged  themselves  as  soldiers 
under  him,  both  in  the  cavalry,  which 
was  their  own  peculiar  province,  and 
also  in  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  within  memory,  the 
expense  of  equipping  ships  of  war  was 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  individuals. 
A  battle  was  won,  and  Euboea  was, 
for  the  present  time,  secured  to  Athens. 

Since  his  successes  in  Thessaly, 
Philip  had  been  employed,  partly  in 
repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  barbarians,  and  bringing  them 
completely  under  his  dominion,  partly 
in  raising  a  naval  force.  In  the  latter 
effort  jhe  had  succeeded  so  far,  that 
he  plundered  the  islands  Xmbros  and 
Lemnos,  the  constant  possessions  'of 
Athens,  carried  off  a  rich  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  from  Geraestus  in  Euboea, 
and  even  insulted  the  coast  of  Attica 
itself.  The  Olynthians,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  Philip’s  growing  greatness, 
made  a  separate  peace  with  Athens,  in 
violation  of  their  alliance  with  Mace¬ 
donia.  Philip  made  war  on  them,  and 
they  naturally  sought  the  alliance  of 
Athens. 

In  ancient  times,  the  first  minister  of 
Athens  had  commonly  been  the  chief 
commander  of  her  armies.  Such  were 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus.  But  now, 
though  war  continued  to  be  almost  as 
constant  as  before,  it  was  not  so  univer¬ 
sal  an  occupation.  Besides,  in  the 
course  of  the  changes  which  we  have  been 
contemplating,  the  influence  of  personal 
consideration  was  much  lessened,  and 
that  of  oratory  increased ;  and  hence  a 
class  of  men  arose  who  devoted  all 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  the  art  of  managing  the 
people,  and  who,  being  constantly  pre¬ 
sent,  could  improve  every  opportunity, 
when  the  generals  were  on  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  The  first  specimen  which  we  have 
seen  of  this  class  was  Cleon ;  and  in  his 
time  the  system  was  so  imperfectly 
established,  that  he  thought  his  eminence 
incomplete  till  he  had  attained  to  mili¬ 
tary  command,  for  which  he  was  noto¬ 
riously  unfit.  But,  in  after  times,  the 
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same  line  was  taken  by  men  of  high 
ability  and  character,  such  as  Callistra- 
tus,  whom  Iphicrat.es  requested  to  have 
for  his  colleague  in  command,  that  he 
might  be  assisted  and  supported  by,  his 
eloquence  and  political  capacity.  Hence 
the  connection  described  by  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  when  there  was  “  an  orator 
commander- in- chief,  and  a  general  under 
him that  is,  an  orator  as  political 
leader,  directing  the  enterprise  to  be 
undertaken  and  the  officer  *to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  defending  the  conduct  of  his 
military  friends,  and  providing  supplies 
for  the  armament ;  while  the  general 
executed  whatever  project  the  assembly 
was  persuaded  to  command.  And 
hence  it  was  necessary  that  every  party 
should  include  both  orators  and  military 
men  ;  for  even  when  a  commander  was, 
like  Phocion,  an  able  speaker,  he  still 
wanted  friends  to  support  him  in  his 
absence. 

Demosthenes,  who  has  been  almost 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
master  of  eloquence  in  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dem  times,  was  now  a  young  man  rising 
to  eminence  as  a  professional  orator.  In 
early  youth  he  had  inherited  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  a  considerable  fortune,  but  this  he 
rapidly  dissipated,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  betook  himself  to  a  profession 
by  which  many  had  risen  to  wealth  and 
importance  in  Athens,  that  of  writing 
speeches  for  suitors  in  the  courts  of 
judicature.  At  the  time  now  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  had  become  a  leading  speaker  in 
the  assembly,  and  had  embarked  himself 
in  the  party  most  hostile  to  Philip  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  a  disadvantageous  voice  and 
person,  and  an  unamiable  temper,  he 
became,  by  the  force  of  industry  and 
ability,  the  first  man  of  Athens,  her 
most  consummate  orator,  and  most  pre¬ 
vailing  political  leader.  When  the 
Olynthian  ambassadors  came,  he  was 
foremost  in  urging  the  people  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  alliance,  and  to  assist  them 
with  promptitude  and  vigour.  Large 
succours  were  voted,  and  embassies 
were  sent  to  the  different  states  of 
Peloponnesus  to  excite  their  fears  of 
Philip’s  ambition,  and  to  rouse  them  to 
resistance.  These  embassies  were  gene¬ 
rally  unsuccessful ;  and,  though  some 
troops  were  sent  from  Athens  to  Olyn- 
thus,  it  was  long  before  the  body  of  the 
succours  voted  arrived  there.  Mean¬ 
time,  Philip  had  taken  by  force  some 
towns  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
received  the  submission  of  others,  and 
laid  siege  to  Qlynthus  itself.^  The  Olynr 
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thians  now  expressed  a  wish  to  treat ; 
but  Philip  declared  that  either  they 
must  quit  Olynthus  or  he  Macedonia. 
If  the  Olynthians  had  been  united,  their 
force”was  amply  sufficient  for  defence  ; 
but  there  was  in  the  town  a  strong 
Macedonian  party,  as  was  evidenced 
by  five  hundred  horse,  more  than  half 
the  effective  cavalry  of  the  state,  de¬ 
serting  in  a  body.  After  some  un¬ 
successful  assaults,  Philip  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  town  by  Euthycrates 
and  Lasthenes,  the  leading  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party.  Demosthenes  im¬ 
putes  their  conduct  to  bribery  ;  but  an 
opposition  more  friendly  to  a  foreign 
enemy  than  to  their  ruling  fellow-citizens 
was  no  new  thing  in  Grecian  history ;  and 
as  there  is  much  appearance  that  such 
a  faction  existed  in  Olynthus,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  party  enmity  that  the  conduct 
of  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  is  to  be 
ascribed ;  though,  perhaps,  as  known 
friends  of  Philip,  they  may  have  pre¬ 
viously  received  from  him  favours  which 
might  give  a  pretext  for  the  accusation 
of  Demosthenes.  Philip  destroyed  the 
town,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  into  slavery. 

The  annihilation  of  a  state  command¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonian 
coast,  and  the  acquisition  of  its  rich  pe¬ 
ninsulas  and  commercial  towns,  formed 
a  great  addition  to  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  security  of  the  conqueror.  He 
was  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  either 
against  the  Athenian  dependencies  in 
Thrace,  or  against  Euboea,  where 
fresh  troubles  had  broken  out.  Alarm 
was  great  in  Athens.  But  Philip,  with 
all  his  ambition,  had  much  of  pru¬ 
dence  in  his  character,  and  something 
even  of  moderation.  He  had  already 
extended  his  dominion  far  beyond  its 
ancient  limits;  and  he  was  at  present 
less  anxious  to  push  it  further  than  to 
consolidate  it,  so  that  it  should  not  fall 
to  pieces  on  his  death,  or  on  any  acci¬ 
dental  reverse.  He  wished  to  civilize 
his  old  subjects,  to  accustom  his  new  to 
obedience  and  attachment ;  and  to  these 
objects  peace  would  be  highly  conducive. 
There  was  a  decree  of  the  Athenians 
forbidding  the  reception  of  any  herald 
or  ambassador  from  Philip  ;  but  he 
nevertheless  found  means  to  intimate 
that  he  was  willing  to  make  peace,  and 
the  offensive  decree  was  reversed.  It 
should  seem  that  this  took  place  rather 
before  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  but  Philip’s 
conduct  was  not  altered  by  that  event. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  was,  however, 


delayed  by  new  hopes  arising  to  the 
Athenian  war  party  from  affairs  in 
Phocis. 

By  the  long  maintenance  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  mercenaries,  which 
was  entirely  at  their  command,  the  Pho- 
cian  generals  [had  attained  a  power  al¬ 
most  unlimited,  insomuch  that  the  con¬ 
temporary  orators  frequently  style  them 
tyrants.  But  the  sacred  treasury  was 
now  beginning  to  fail,  and  Phalsecus 
being  unable  to  keep  up  to  their  former 
standard  the  zeal  and  number  of  his 
soldiers,  an  opposing  party  reared  its 
head.  Phalsecus  was  displaced  and  pro¬ 
secuted  for  sacrilege.  The  new  admi¬ 
nistration  sent  ministers  to  Athens,  and 
as  an  inducement  to  support  them,  they 
offered  the  possession  of  three  small 
Phocian  towns,  valuable,  not  from 
their  revenues  but  from  their  situation, 
which  commanded  the  pass  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  the  readiest  entrance  for  Philip 
into  Southern  Greece.  The  Athenian 
government  had  been  allied  with  the 
Phocian  under  Phalsecus  ;  but  Phalse- 
cus  had  been  also  connected  with  La¬ 
cedaemon,  while  the  new  rulers,  if  they 
stood,  would  be  solely  dependent  on 
Athens.  Besides,  if  Athens  took  the 
part  of  Phalsecus,  the  administration 
might  throw  itself  on  the  mercy  of 
Philip  or  Thebes :  whereas,  if  the  offers 
made  were  accepted,  the  resources  of 
Phocis  wrould  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Athens,  and  Thermopylae  commanded 
by  its  troops.  A  force  was  sent  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  towns ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Phalsecus  recovered  the  ascendancy. 
Not  unreasonably  offended  at  the  de¬ 
fection  of  his  ally,  he  refused  to  give  up 
the  towns,  and  declared  war  against 
Athens.  This  news  ended  the  hopes  of 
the  war  party  in  Athens,  and  all  con¬ 
curred  in  voting  an  embassy  to  treat  of 
peace  with  Philip. 

The  embassy  was  sent,  consisting  of 
ten  persons,  all  distinguished  either  by 
rank  or  talent,  one  of  whom  was  De¬ 
mosthenes.  It  brought  back  a  very 
favourable  report  of  Philip's  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  peace.  A  negotiation 
would  naturally  tend  to  throw  the  ad¬ 
ministration  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  originally  been  adverse  to  the 
war :  but  these  were  chiefly  led  by  men 
of  moderate  character ;  while  Phocion, 
the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  was  as 
rigid  and  unbending,  as  Demosthenes 
was  pliant  and  unscrupulous ;  an 
hereon  Demosthenes  founded  his  plad 
for  taking  the  business  out  of  the  han  n 
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of  his  opponents,  and  making  his  own 
party  the  peace-makers.  Accordingly 
he  now  urged  on  the  pacification  with  the 
■greatest  eagerness  ;  and  magnifying  to 
the  utmost  the  danger  of  the  state,  he 
hastened  the  negotiation  in  a  manner 
on  which  the  timid  among  his  ad¬ 
versaries  would  not  venture,  and  to 
which  the  rigid  would  not  stoop.  Am¬ 
bassadors  had  previously  been  sent  to 
the  allies  of  Athens,  to  invite  a  congress 
to  deliberate  on  the  conduct  of  war  or 
negotiation  with  Philip ;  and,  before 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  deputies  from  the  allies, 
Demosthenes  obtained  a  vote,  appoint¬ 
ing  a  day  when  the  Athenian  people 
were  separately  to  debate  on  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  Synedri,  or  resident  de- 
'  puties  of  the  subject  allies,  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter :  they  voted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  offered  to  the  Athenian  as¬ 
sembly,  which  strongly  marks  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  the  sense  of  in¬ 
jury  which  they  dared  not  more  plainly 
-express.  “  Since,”  it  said,  “the  Athe¬ 
nian  people  are  deliberating  on  a  peace 
with  Philip,  but  the  ambassadors  are 
not  returned  whom  they  sent  through 
Greece  to  exhort  the  cities  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  Greeks, — it  is  re¬ 
solved  by  the  allies,  that,  when  the  am¬ 
bassadors  shall  be  returned,  and  shall 
have  made  their  report  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  their  allies,  and  two  assem¬ 
blies  shall  have  been  held  according  to 
the  laws,  in  which  the  Athenians  may 
deliberate  about  the  peace, — whatever 
the  Athenian  people  may  decree  shall 
be  as  the  common  decree  of  the  allies.” 
The  Macedonian  ambassadors,  how¬ 
ever,  arrived,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  ministers  from  the 
cities,  peace  was  made  with  Philip,  and 
not  only  peace,  but  alliance.  The  allies 
of  both  parties  were  included  in  the 
treaty,  each  by  name :  but  neither  Pho- 
cis  nor  Lacedaemon  were  mentioned, 
nor  Kersobleptes,  the  king  of  Thrace, 
who  had  been  led,  or  forced,  into  war 
with  Philip  entirely  by  Athens.  The 
last  omission  the  Athenians  afterwards 
wished,  as  well  they  might,  to  remedy ; 
but  the  treaty  was  already  concluded, 
and  Philip  had  immediately  overrun  the 
kingdom  of  Kersobleptes,  and  reduced 
that  prince  to  entire  submission. 

An  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 
take  Philip's  oath  to  the  treaty  which 
had  been  concluded.  Its  return  was 
followed  by  a  letter  from  Philip,  invit¬ 


ing  the  Athenian  people  as  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  as  his  allies,  to  join  with  his 
other  allies,  and  the  whole  Amphic- 
tyonic  league,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
Phocian  war,  and  restoring  the  temple 
at  Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons.  The 
Athenians  did  not  comply,  and  Philip, 
advancing  through  the  pass  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae  with  a  powerful  army  of  Macedo¬ 
nians  and  Thessalians,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Theban  forces,  prepared  to  act 
against  the  Phocians.  They  submitted 
without  resistance  ;  the  principal  fami¬ 
lies  stipulating  for  leave  to  emigrate 
with  their  effects.  The  like  permission 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  for  the  en¬ 
tire  people  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Phocians.  The 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  Pho<- 
cians  surrendered  their  towns  to  Philip, 
trusting  that  he  would  save  them  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Thebans  and  Thes¬ 
salians.  To  determine  their  fate,  Philip 
summoned  the  Amphictyons  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  inviting  the  attendance  of  mi¬ 
nisters  from  every  state  of  Greece.  The 
congress  met :  the  Thebans  'and  Thes¬ 
salians  were  urgent  for  severity;  but 
even  their  animosity  was  surpassed  by 
the  savage  mountaineers  of  (Eta,  who 
insisted  that  the  full  punishment  allotted 
to  sacrilege  by  the  Amphictyonic  law 
should  be  inflicted,  and  that  the  whole 
Phocian  people  should  be  precipitated 
from  the  cliffs  of  the  sacred  mountain. 
A  more  moderate  sentence  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  majority.  All  the  Am¬ 
phictyonic  rights  of  the  Phocians  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited  :  it  was  directed 
that  the  three  principal  cities  of  Phocis 
should  be  dismantled,  and  the  other 
towns  destroyed ;  that  the  people  should 
live  in  villages,  not  less  than  a  furlong 
one  from  another,  and  none  containing 
more  than  fifty  houses  ;  that  they  should 
surrender  all  heavy  armour  and  horses, 
and  possess  none  till  the  debt  to  the  god 
were  paid  ;  for  the  liquidation  of  which 
a  yearly  rent  of  sixty  talents,  about 
12,000^.,  was  assessed  on  the  Phocian 
lands.  Thus  ended,  in  its  tenth  year, 
what  was  called  the  Sacred  War  against 
the  Phocians.  The  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  Council  of  Amphictyons,  which  the 
Phocians  had  possessed,  was  given  to 
Macedonia,  (b  .  c.  34  6 . ) 

Sect.  III. — The  result  of  the  Sacred 
War  was  generally  displeasing  to  the 
Athenians,  and  each  party  made  it  a 
matter  of  heavy  charge  against  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  most  eloquent  speaker  of  the 
party  adverse  to  Demosthenes,  was 
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chines,  who  had  gone,  as  well  as  Demo¬ 
sthenes  himself,  on  both  the  embassies 
to  Macedonia.  Demosthenes  declared 
that  ./Eschines  had  sold  himself  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  had  persuaded  the  Athenians 
that  Philip  would  settle  the  affairs  of 
Phocis  to  their  wish,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  Thebans ;  whereby  the  Athenians 
had  been  prevented  from  interfering  to 
save  the  Phocians.  vEschines,  in  his 
turn,  declared  that  Demosthenes  had 
heen  corrupted  by  the  Thebans,  and  that 
he,  not  iEschines,  had  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  Phocians;  that  Philip  had  wished 
to  grant  to  the  Phocians  more  favour¬ 
able  terms,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  do  so,  had  invited  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  join  the  Amphictyonic  army  ; 
that  Demosthenes  had  prevented  the 
Athenians  from  complying,  and  that 
the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  in  Phi¬ 
lip’s’'  army  far  outnumbering  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  the  Athenians  not 
being  there  to  balance  them,  Philip  was 
obliged  to  comply  much  further  than  he 
wished  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessa¬ 
lians.  The  merits  of  the  dispute  seem 
very  doubtful :  the  accusations  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  on  both  sides,  are  probably 
false,  for  such  charges  were  among 
the  commonest  weapons  of  party  war¬ 
fare  in  Athens ;  and,  shameful  as  must 
have  been  the  state  of  political  morality, 
when  corrupt  subserviency  to  a  foreign 
power  was  so  ordinary  an  imputation,  it 
is  not  to  be  fixed  on  an  individual  without 
better  warrant  than  an  adversary’s  word. 
On  the  other  points,  the  balance  of  pro¬ 
bability  may  seem  to  be  rather  in  favour 
of  Aeschines :  for,  by  acting  as  the  allies 
of  Philip,  the  Athenians  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  moderated  the  proceedings 
of  the  confederacy,  while,  by  opposition 
in  arms,  they  would  have  forfeited  a 
peace  which  they  had  sacrificed  much 
to  obtain,  and  that  with  little  hope  of 
success,  since  the  then  ruling  Phocians 
were  more  inclined  to  trust  Philip  than 
them. 

By  Philip's  success  in  the  Phocian  war, 
&nd  by  the  reputed  holiness  of  the  cause 
wherein  he  had  been  engaged,  his  fame 
and  popularity  spread  wide  in  Greece. 
The  Thebans  especially  were  loud  in  his 
praise,  and  so  were  their  constant  allies, 
the  demoeratical  commonwealths  of 
Peloponnesus.  These  cities,  especially 
Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene,  ever 
needed  protection  against  their  dangerous 
neighbour  Lacedaemon :  they  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  alliance  of  Thebes  to  that  of 
Athens  ;  and  now,  when  Theban  energy 


was  failing,  there'”  arose  in  friendship 
with  Thebes  a  protector  more  effectual 
by  his  power  and  activity,  and  less 
dangerous,  as  was  thought,  to  their  in¬ 
dependence,  both  on  account  of  his 
liberality,  and  the  remoteness  of  his 
situation.  The  Theban  everywhere 
became  the  Macedonian  party;  and 
Macedonia,  already  recognised  as  _  a 
member  of  the  Grecian  nation  by  its 
admission  among  the  Amphictyons, 
seemed  likely  to  attain  a  similar  su¬ 
premacy  to  that  which  had  at  different 
times  been  exercised  by  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  and  Thebes. 

It  would  appear  that,  since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
had  engaged  in  intrigues,  for  which  they 
apprehended  Philip’s  vengeance  on  their 
country.  If  this  impression  was  well 
founded,  prompt  precautions  would  be 
necessary,  for  the  Thebans  and  Thessa¬ 
lians  were  sure  to  second  him  :  if  not, 
at  least  the  power  of  the  war  party  would 
be  promoted  by  'exciting  jealousy  of 
Philip.  Immediately  on  hearing  that  the 
Phocian  towns  had  surrendered  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  a  vote  of  the  people  was  obtained, 
commanding  all  Athenians  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  withdraw  their  families  into  the 
fortified  towns.  No  hostile  act  was 
done  by  Philip,  probably  none  had  been 
meditated;  but  there  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  grounds  for  apprehension,  and 
at  any  rate  the  party  purpose  of  the 
movers  was  answered  in  the  alarm  ex¬ 
cited.  Soon  afterwards  ministers  came 
to  Athens  from  Philip,  to  announce  his 
admission  as  an  Amphictyon,  and  to 
request  his  acknowledgment  as  such  by 
the  Athenians.  Demosthenes,  professing 
the  greatest  enmity  to  Philip,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  he  disapproved  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded,  still  dis¬ 
suaded  the  renouncing  it  on  the  present 
question.  The  more  violent  orators 
prevailed,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
Athenian  people  did  not  acknowledge 
Philip  as  an  Amphictyon.  Nevertheless, 
peace  lasted  for  a  considerable  period, 
during  which  intrigue  was  busy  through¬ 
out  Greece  between  the  Macedonian 
party  and  the  Athenian.  The  Athenians 
sent  ambassadors  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
rouse  into  jealousy  of  Philip  the  states 
inclined  to  his  alliance ;  and  Philip, 
intriguing  more  successfully  in  Eubcea, 
drew  most  of  the  island  from  the  Athe.- 
nian  interest  to  his  own ;  yet,  before  war 
broke  out,  the  ascendancy  of  Athens  was 
again  established,  and  the  Macedonian 
party  suppressed.  On  either  side  it  was 
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hot  friendship,  but  suspended  hostility  ; 
and  if  Athens  first  decidedly  broke  the 
treaty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  secrecy  of  Philip’s  negotiations,  and 
the  publicity  of  all  important  transac¬ 
tions  among  the  Athenians,  it  was  easy 
for  him,  and  very  difficult  for  them,  to 
violate  the  substance  of  the  covenant, 
without  expressly  contravening  its  terms. 
Philip's  conduct  was  regular  in  form, 
and  that  of  Athens  most  blameably  ir¬ 
regular  ;  their  comparative  merits,  in 
spirit  and  principle,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  estimate.  One  point  is  very  remark¬ 
able  in  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ;  — 
the  extravagant  notion  which  they  en¬ 
tertained,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
recal  any  concession  which  they  deemed 
unadvised,  and  that  the  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia  was  bound  to  consent,  if  he  called 
himself  their  friend. 

Above  three  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  when  Philip  had  been  ten 
months  warring  in  the  northern  wilds  of 
Thrace,  and  on  the  borders  of  Scythia, 
those  events  took  place  which  led  to 
renewed  hostility  with  Athens.  Byzan¬ 
tium,  which  had  been  included  in  the 
treaty  as  an  ally  of  Philip,  we  now  find 
at  war  with  him,  and  supported  by 
Athens.  Perinthus  and  Selymbria, 
towns  closely  connected  with  Byzantium, 
were  in  the  same  situation.  We  have 
little  means  of  judging  who  was  chiefly 
to  blame,  but  ill  faith  was  imputed  by 
both  parties  :  by  the  Athenians  to  Philip 
as  attacking  their  allies ;  by  Philip  to 
the  Athenians  as  supporting  his  enemies. 
Here  the  blame  is  doubtful ;  in  the  next 
instance  it  belongs  decidedly  to  Athens. 
An  Athenian  colony  was  sent  into  the 
Chersonese  under  Diopeithes,  a  zealot 
in  the  war  party,  and  to  him  was  given 
the  Thracian  command  by  land  and  sea. 
A  fleet  was  readily  voted  to  accompany 
him,  but  for  the  land  force  the  people 
would,  neither  serve  nor  pay.  Diopeithes 
offered  to  raise  and  pay  a  sufficient  body 
of  mercenaries ;  his  offer  was  accepted  ; 
he  employed  his  troops  against  some 
towns  belonging  to  Philip,  and  supported 
them  by  piracy,  and  by  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  allies,  both  of  Macedonia 
and  of  Athens.  Complaints  poured  in, 
but  Demosthenes  defended  him.  The 
injuries  done  to  Macedonia,  the  orator 
justified  on  the  ground  that  Philip,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  committed  aggressions, 
was  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  a  false 
and  pernicious  principle,  since  breaches 
of  treaty,  even  if  undisputed,  are  to  be 
punished  by  declared  hostility  and  by 


public  exposure,  not  by  other  acts  of 
ill  faith,  which,  however  excused  under 
pretence  of  retaliation,  are  really  nothing 
better  than  fresh  offences  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  wrongs  of  the  allies  he  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  “  I  must 
speak  out,”  he  then  proceeded,  “  and  I 
pledge  myself  that  every  commander 
who  sails  from  your  harbours  takes 
money  from  the  Chians,  the  Erythrseans, 
and  from  whomsoever  he  can,  of  those, 

I  mean,  who  inhabit  Asia.  And  this  is 
not  given  for  nothing,  but  that  their 
merchant  vessels  may  be  protected, 
and  not  plundered.  They  call  it,  how¬ 
ever,  a  gift  of  friendship.”  Demo¬ 
sthenes  prevailed  :  Diopeithes  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  command,  and  Callias,  the 
commander  on  the  Thessalian  coast,  was 
encouraged  to  conduct  yet  more  violent. 
He  attacked  and  took  the  cities  on  the 
Pagaseean  bay,  allies  of  Philip,  and 
named  as  such  in  the  treaty  :  he  stopped 
all  vessels  bound  for  Macedonia,  and 
condemning  the  crews  as  enemies  to 
Athens,  sold  them  for  slaves.  Induced 
by  these  and  other  provocations,  Philip, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  set  forth  his 
complaints,  and  declared  that  he  would 
redress  them  by  arms.  The  style  of 
this  document  is  temperate  and  manly, 
and  its  statements  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Demosthenes  declined  to  answer 
them.  It  proves  that  the  treaty  had 
been  repeatedly  and  grossly  violated  by 
Athens,  and  that  whatever  grounds  of 
jealousy  may  have  arisen  from  other 
parts  of  Philip’s  conduct,  his  beha¬ 
viour  in  his  direct  intercourse  with 
Athens  had  been  moderate  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  ;  that  he  had  offered  to  refer 
all  disputed  points  to  arbitration,  and 
had  yielded  some  things  which  could  not 
in  strictness  have  been  required.  Never¬ 
theless  the  adverse  orators  persuaded  the 
people  not  only  that  Philip  was  their  de¬ 
termined  enemy,  but  that  he  had  broken 
the  treaty  so  far  as  to  justify  them  in 
totally  disregarding  it.  The  war  began, 
and  Demosthenes  became  the  effective 
chief  minister  of  Athens  ;  apparently  the 
first  who  ever  held  that  eminence  entirely 
without  military  command. 

The  confederacy  against  Philip  was  a 
powerful  one.  The  Chians,  Rhodians, 
and  Goans  were  strong  at  sea,  and  closely 
connected  with  Byzantium  :  the  power 
of  Athens  was  singly  most  formidable  ; 
and  supplies  abounded,  for  the  Athenians 
had  secured  the  alliance  of  Persia.  Their 
armament  in  the  Hellespont  was  at 
first  commanded  by  Chares,  and  under 
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him  it  sustained  a  defeat ;  but  Pho- 
cion  superseding  him,  restored  the  face 
of  affairs  by  his  ability  against  the 
enemy,  and  his  justice  and  liberality  to¬ 
wards  the  allies.  The  system  of  opera¬ 
tions,  ably  projected  by  Demosthenes, 
was  as  ably  carried  into  effect  by  Pho- 
cion,  and  the  success  of  his  measures 
was  materially  facilitated  by  the  weight 
of  his  character :  Philip,  abandoning 
the  hope  of  reducing  the  adverse  towns 
of  the  Thracian  shore,  came  to  a  compo¬ 
sition  with  his  enemies,  and  another  in¬ 
terval  of  peace  ensued. 

Callias  and  Taurosthenes  of  Chaleis 
were  brothers,  and  the  leaders  of  a  party 
which  desired  to  unite  the  cities  of  Eu¬ 
boea  under  a  general  government.  In 
the  former  troubles  of  the  island,  they 
had  rested  on  the  support  of  Thebes  or 
Macedonia;  but,  during  the  last,  they 
had  quarrelled  with  Philip,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  Athens. 
Their  proposals  were  made  through  De¬ 
mosthenes,  with  whom  Callias  had  be¬ 
fore  been  connected  ;  and  so  important 
did  the  willing  alliance  of  Euboea  seem 
to  him,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  people  to  a  decree  resigning  all  claims 
of  dominion  and  tribute  from  the  island. 
A  body  of  Athenians,  under  Phocion, 
crossing  the  strait,  expelled  all  Theban 
and  Macedonian  troops,  and  gave  ascen¬ 
dancy  to  the  friends  of  Callias  ;  and  this 
revolution  restoring  the  influence  of 
Athens  in  Euboea  took  place  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
Philip  and  Byzantium.  When  the  Hel- 
lespontine  war  was  over,  Callias  was 
still  in  power,  and  Demosthenes  trusted 
much  to  him  in  the  attempt  which  he 
now  made  to  form  a  new  league  against 
Philip.  The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians 
testified  to  Athens  the  warmest  gratitude 
for  its  late  assistance ;  Acarnania  was 
friendly  ;  and  Demosthenes  himself  be¬ 
came  ambassador  to  confirm  the  Athe¬ 
nian  interest  there,  and  to  establish  it  in 
Peloponnesus.  Returning  before  the 
business  was  completed,  he  left  its  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  to  Callias,  who  came 
to  Athens,  and  was  introduced  by 
Demosthenes  to  the  people,  to  report  his 
success.  He  had  effected,  he  said,  the 
desired  alliance  :  a  powerful  armament 
would  be  raised  from  Euboea,  Acarnania, 
and  Peloponnesus ;  the  chief  command 
would  be  yielded  to  the  Athenians ;  and  a 
congress  of  deputies  would  meet  at  A- 
thens. .  These  promises,  however,  failed, 
from  what  cause  is  uncertain  :  no  war 
ensued,  and  the  year  passed  quietly  away. 


Amphissa,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians,  overlooked  the  Cirrhsean  plain, 
and  their  territory  bordered  on  the  “  ac¬ 
cursed  land,”  for  using  which  the  Pho- 
cians  had  so  been  punished.  In  the 
Phocian  war,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  as 
being  the  most  zealous  allies  of  Thebes,, 
had  been  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  and 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  Thebes 
among  the  Amphictyons,  they  hoped  for 
the  allowance  of  that  body,  while  they 
remunerated  themselves  by  silently  occu¬ 
pying  the  accursed  land.  No  notice 
was  taken,  till,  emboldened  by  conni¬ 
vance,  they  even  fortified  the  devoted 
Cirrhsean  port,  and  exacted  duties  from 
all  passengers  to  Delphi.  It  happened 
that  iEschines,  being  chosen  as  an  Am- 
phictyonic  representative  of  Athens,  was 
provoked  by  some  proceedings  of  the 
Amphissian deputies  against  his  country: 
he  called  on  the  council  to  judge  and 
punish  the  profanation  of  the  Amphis- 
sians  ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  requiring 
that  all  grown  up  Delphians,  free  or 
slaves,  should  meet  on  the  morrow  at 
daybreak,  with  spades  and  mattocks; 
that  all  members  of  the  council  should 
attend,  or,  if  any  failed,  their  state  should 
be  excluded  from  the  temple.  The  decree 
was  obeyed.  The  multitude  assembled, 
and  descending  into  the  plain,  under  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyons,  destroyed 
the  port,  burnt  the  houses,  and  returned. 
The  Amphissians  met  in  arms,  too  late  for 
prevention,  but  not  too  late  for  revenge. 
The  unarmed  Delphians  fled,  but  many 
were  wounded,  and  some  members  of  the 
council  were  seized  and  stripped.  Next 
day  the  Amphictyons  met,  andresolved  on 
those  regular  measures  which  ought  to 
have  preceded  their  late  hasty  and  violent 
act.  It  was  decreed  that  before  their  next 
regular  sitting,  an  extraordinary  meeting 
should  be  held,  when  a  decree  should 
be  proposed  for  punishing  the  offences 
of  the  Amphissians  against  the  god  and 
the  council. 

Demosthenes  had  already  formed  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  party  in  Thebes,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  withdraw  their  country  from  its 
alliance  with  Philip  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  Amphissians  had  been 
encouraged  to  resistance  by  hopes  of 
support  not  only  from  Thebes,  but  from 
the  party  of  Demosthenes  in  Athens. 
Accordingly,  he  prevailed  on  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  decline  all  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 
neither  Athenian  nor  Theban  deputies 
attended  the  meeting.  War  was  declared, 
and  an  army  collected  By  the  Amphic- 
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tyons ;  the  Amphissians  were  brought 
to  submission ;  a  fine  was  imposed  on 
the  state,  some  leading  men  were  ba¬ 
nished,  and  some  exiles  restored.  But 
as  soon  as  the  army  was  withdrawn,  the 
Amphissians  refused  to  pay  the  fine, 
recalled  those  whom  the  Amphictyons 
had  banished,  and  banished  those  whom 
they  had  recalled.  War  was  again  de¬ 
creed  against  them,  but  troops  were  not 
duly  furnished  by  the  states,  and  nothing 
was  effected.  The  Amphissians  were 
weak,  but  it  was  known  that  they  would 
not  be  unsupported ;  and  at  the  next 
Amphictyonic  meeting  it  was  resolved 
to  give  vigour  and  union  to  the  league, 
by  inviting  Philip  to  become  its  general. 

This  measure  sanctioning  a  fresh  in¬ 
terference  of  Philip  in  Greece,  and  en¬ 
suring  him  the  support  of  powerful 
allies,  made  greater  activity  necessary 
to  his  opposers ;  and  Demosthenes 
made  use  of  every  engine  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  people  and  intimidating  his 
adversaries.  One  part  of  his  conduct 
strikingly  shows  the  oppression  which 
sometimes  may  be  exercised  among  a 
people,  however  generally  zealous  for 
liberty,  who  do  not  duly  feel  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  regular  proceeding 
and  the  sacredness  of  law.  Antiphon, 
an  Athenian  exile,  had  returned  illegally, 
and  was  living  secretly  in  Peirseeus ;  and 
Demosthenes,  unable  to  procure  such 
precise  information  of  his  residence  as 
might  enable  the  officers  of  justice  to  ap¬ 
prehend  him,  assumed  authority  to  search 
private  houses,  discovered  the  delinquent, 
and  carried  him  into  the  city.  The  fact 
of  his  illegal  return  made  him  liable  to 
death,  but  would  not  warrant  the  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  of  Demosthenes  in  arrest¬ 
ing  him.  Demosthenes  accused  him  of 
having  plotted  with  Philip  to  burn  the 
arsenal :  such  charges  were  commonly 
received  far  too  readily  in  Athens,  and 
if  this  were  now  believed,  the  importance 
of  the  arrest  might  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
cuse  its  irregularity.  From  the  silence 
of  Demosthenes  as  to  the  evidence  for 
this  accusation,  we  may  probably  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  was  but  weakly  supported ; 
and  iEschines  inveighing  bitterly  against 
the  illegal  conduct  of  his  rival,  de¬ 
termined  the  assembly  to  release  the 
prisoner.  But  the  danger  of  Antiphon 
was  not  yet  over ;  the  council  of  Arei- 
opagus  sometimes  exercised  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
people,  and  though  it  is  improbable  that 
such  a  reversal  could  be  maintained  if 
the  people  were  determined  to  support 


their  act,  it  might  be  risked  in  the 
present  instance,  when  the  people  were 
divided  and  the  majority  accustomed  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Demosthenes.  His 
influence  in  the  Areiopagus  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  Antiphon,  though  already 
dismissed,  was  by  order  of  that  court, 
in  flagrant  violation  of  all  law  and  jus¬ 
tice,  again  arrested,  tortured,  and  exe¬ 
cuted. 

While  Demosthenes  was  thus  over¬ 
bearing  all  opposition  at  home,  he  was 
negotiating  abroad  with  great  ability  and 
unwearied  perseverance  to  raise  a  power¬ 
ful  league  against  Philip.  His  success 
would  chiefly  depend  on  the  disposition 
of  Thebes,  where  a  strong  party  existed 
adverse  to  that  which  had  maintained 
the  state  in  alliance  with  Macedonia. 
Demosthenes  went  himself  to  Thebes, 
and  negotiated  with  such  effect  that 
when  Philip,  as  the  Amphictyonic  gene¬ 
ral,  sent  a  requisition  to  the  Thebans  to 
join  his  army,  they  refused  compliance. 
Yet  shortly  after  the  Macedonian  party 
again  prevailed  so  far,  that  a  body  of 
Theban  troops  was  sent  to  the  confede¬ 
rate  army.  The  Amphissians  were  re¬ 
inforced  from  Athens  with  10,000  mer¬ 
cenaries  ;  but  notwithstanding,  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  submission. 

The  moment  was  critical.  Philip  was 
in  the  heart  of  Greece,  in  command  of 
the  Amphictyonic  army,  which  if  he 
wished  to  direct  against  Athens,  the 
support  given  by  that  state  to  the 
Amphissians  furnished  a  ground  for 
requiring  it  to  follow  him  as  in  an 
Amphictyonic  quarrel,  and  not  a  parti¬ 
cular  one  of  his  own.  Peace  yet  exr 
isted,  nominally,  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens ;  but  it  had  been  ill  ob¬ 
served,  and  pretexts  for  a  rupture 
abounded :  the  unfriendly  disposition 
was  certain  on  the  part  of  Athens,  and 
on  that  of  Philip  highly  probable.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  result  of  the  present  crisis 
Macedonia  or  Athens  would  be  mistress 
of  Greece :  if  Thebes  were  warm  in 
favour  of  Philip,  Athens  probably  could 
not  resist  him  ;  if  Thebes  took  part  with 
Athens,  he  might  himself  be  in  no 
small  jeopardy.  Both,  therefore,  ear¬ 
nestly  courted  Thebes ;  and  each  being 
there  supported  by  a  powerful  faction, 
the  contest  was  violent  and  doubtful. 

After  much  wavering,  the  Thebans 
solemnly  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Philip,  which  they  had  nearly  broken 
off;  but  the  Athenian  party,  though 
defeated,  was  not  effectually  suppressed, 
when  Philip  took  a  step  which  hastened 
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the  crisis.  He  fortified  the  Phocian 
town  of  Elateia,  commanding  the  passes 
from  Delphi,  where  he  was  stationed, 
both  towards  Thermopylae  and  into 
Boeotia.  For  this  his  motives  might  be 
various.  If  the  Thebans  turned  against 
him,  and  he  found  himself  unsafe  in 
Phocis,  it  secured  his  retreat  into  Thes¬ 
saly  :  if  he  wished  to  fall  on  Attica,  and 
the  Thebans  opposed  him,  it  gave  a 
ready  entrance  into  Boeotia;  and  Thebes, 
while  doubtful,  might  perhaps  be  de¬ 
terred  from  declaring  against  him  by 
his  commanding  position.  Whatever 
were  his  purpose,  on  hearing  that  he 
had  occupied  Elateia,  alarm  rose  as 
high  in  Athens  as  if  he  were  in  march 
against  the  city.  It  was  evening  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  Prytanes : 
they  immediately  rose.  Some  went  to 
the  generals,  and  ordered  the  trumpets 
to  sound ;  others  hastened  to  clear  the 
market-place,  and  set  fire  to  the  booths 
as  the  speediest  method  of  removal.  The 
whole  city  was  in  tumult  and  consterna¬ 
tion  during  the  night.  When  day  broke 
the  council  met,  but  before  they  could 
prepare  a  decree,  the  people  were  as¬ 
sembled  and  clamorous  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  came  in  without  having 
determined  on  any  measure  to  propose 
for  the  adoption  of  the  assembly.  The 
Prytanes  made  their  report :  the  crier  re¬ 
peatedly  proclaimed  that  any  Athenian 
might  speak.  Still  none  came  forward. 
At  length  Demosthenes  arose  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  decree  severely  arraigning  Philip, 
and  ordering  that  ambassadors  should 
straightway  be  sent  to  Thebes  to  offer 
strict  alliance  and  friendship.  The  de¬ 
cree  was  carried.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  strongly  marks  the  intimacy  of 
the  union  proposed,  that  intermarriage, 
rarely  allowed  between  the  citizens  of 
different  states,  was  to  be  permitted  be¬ 
tween  those  of  Thebes  and  Athens. 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  of  whom 
Demosthenes  was  the  chief,  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  assembled  Theban  people., 
and,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  Philip 
were  heard  in  reply.  Python,  the  leader 
of  the  latter  embassy,  was  no  common 
orator,  but  the  eloquence  of  Demo¬ 
sthenes  and  the  largeness  of  his  offers 
prevailed.  The  Athenians  had  long  been 
protectors  of  the  Boeotian  towns  claim¬ 
ing  independence,  particularly  Platsea 
and  Thespiss.  These  were  given  up; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Thebes  should 
have  an  equal  vote  in  directing  the 
measures  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land ;  that  Athens  should 


bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  fleet  and 
two  thirds  of  that  of  the  army ;  that  a 
Theban  general  should  command  in 
chief;  that  all  political  measures  should 
be  concerted  with  the  Boeotarchs  in  the 
Cadmeia.  The  eloquence  of  Demo¬ 
sthenes  was  powerful  with  the  multitude, 
and  his  political  ability  and  commanding 
influence  in  Athens  were  necessary  to  the 
leaders  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  with  their  new  ally.  He 
quickly  attained  great  power  in  Thebes, 
and  became  the  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  states  and  the 
effective  director  of  both. 

An  Athenian  army  was  sent  into 
Boeotia,  and  being  joined  by  the  forces  of 
Thebes,  the  combined  host  encamped 
itself  at  Cheeroneia,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Elateia.  A  few  skirmishes 
took  place  ;  but  winter,  as  was  usual 
in  Greece,  prevented  decisive  action. 
Meantime  Philip  negotiated  for  peace, 
both  with  Thebes  and  Athens.  At  Athens 
his  overtures  were  principally  supported 
by  Phocion ;  but  they  were  rejected  by 
the  people,  full  of  ambitious  hopes,  and 
bold  in  the  knowledge  that  Boeotia  lay 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  and  that 
Thebes  would  bear  the  first  brunt  of 
the  attack.  Thus  far  Demosthenes  was 
triumphant ;  but  his  task  was  more 
difficult  at  Thebes,  where  the  danger 
was  nearer,  and  the  party  stronger  that 
wished  for  peace.  A  decree  that  the 
proposals  of  Philip  should  be  considered 
had  already  passed  the  assembly,  when 
Demosthenes  hastened  to  Thebes.  The 
people  were  summoned,  and  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  ;  he  praised  to  the  utmost 
those  who  adhered  to  the  resolution  of 
war,  and  inveighed  against  all  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  Philip,  as  corrupt  and  trai¬ 
tors.  When  he  found  that  the  passions 
of  the  multitude  were  sufficiently  ex¬ 
cited,  he  proceeded  even  to  threats,  and 
exclaimed,  that  if  any  should  dare  to 
speak  of  peace  wdth  Philip,  he  would 
himself  seize  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag 
him  as  a  traitor  to  prison.  That  such 
a  sally  should  have  been  ventured,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  unresented,  and 
even  successful,  strongly  shows  both  the 
ascendancy  which  Demosthenes  had  at¬ 
tained  in  Thebes,  and  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  in  stirring  the  passions  of  his 
audience.  But  his  objects  were  not  yet 
secured ;  the  Boeotarchs  were  divided, 
and  at  length  they  resolved  again  to  lay 
the  proposals  of  Philip  before  the  people. 
The  assembly  wras  called ;  Demosthenes 
addressed  it,  and  after  arraigning  the 
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Boeotarchs  as  traitors  to  Greece,  he 
concluded  with  declaring  that  if  the 
Thebans,  deceived  by  their  leaders,  so 
shrunk  from  the  common  cause,  he 
would  return  immediately  to  Athens, 
and  move  for  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  to 
ask  a  passage  through  Boeotia  for  the 
Athenian  army,  which  would  then  go 
alone  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Bceotarchs  gave  way,  and  war  was 
finally  resolved  on.  This,  the  greatest 
triumph  perhaps  of  the  orator  and  of  his 
political  system,  ended  certainly  in  the 
most  signal  discomfiture  of  both. 

The  Athenian  and  Theban  army  had 
been  joined  during  the  winter  by  troops 
from  the  allies  of  Athens,  Euboea, 
Megara,  Corinth,  Achaia,  Corcyra, 
Leucas,  and  Acarnania.  The  aggregate 
force  appears  to  have  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Philip ;  but  the  advantage 
was  balanced  by  the  latter  being  united 
under  one  able  commander.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  generals  were  Chares  and  Lysicles; 
the  names  of  the  Theban  commanders 
have  not  been  preserved.  The  battle 
took  place  near  Chaeroneia ;  it  was  hard 
fought  and  decisive,  and  the  victory  of 
Philip  complete,  (b.c.  338.) 

The  news  filled  Athens  with  dis¬ 
may.  Nothing  less  was  now  expected 
than  the  advance  of  the  conqueror  into 
Attica,  the  ravage  of  the  country,  per¬ 
haps  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  re¬ 
sources  which  had  formerly  enabled 
Athens  to  disregard,  the  devastation  of 
her  territory,  were  lost  by  the  revolt  of 
some  allies,  and  her  own  impolitic  relin¬ 
quishment  of  authority  over  others.  The 
time  was  past  when  every  Athenian  was 
a  soldier;  for  the  wars  of  Athens  had 
lately  been  carried  on  by  mercenary 
troops,  while  the  citizens  had  been  idling 
at  home,  incurring  the  guilt  of  warfare, 
without  participating  in  its  dangers  or  its 
glories,  such  as  they  are.  From  violent 
fear  to  violent  resentment  was  an  easy 
passage,  and  the  late  advisers  of  war 
might  not  unreasonably  expect  the  se¬ 
verest  treatment  from  the  people,  whe¬ 
ther  in  anger  at  the  situation  into  which 
their  counsels  had  brought  the  city,  or  as 
an  intended  peace-offering  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  whom  they  had  so  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed.  Demosthenes  had  borne 
arms  in  the  battle,  and  for  speedier  flight 
had  thrown  away  his  shield, — an  action 
deemed  the  most  disgraceful  proof  of 
cowardice.  The  sense  of  his  political 
failure,  and  his  military  dishonour, 
deterred  him  from  showing  himself  in 
the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation, 


and  he  procured  a  mission,  which  with¬ 
drew  him  a  while  from  Athens.  No  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  immediately  commenced 
against  the  leaders  of  the  war  party,  and 
they  profited  by  the  moderation  of  their 
adversaries  to  divert  the  popular  fury 
from  themselves  against  the  generals. 
Lysicles  was  the  victim  chosen,  probably 
because  he  was  not,  like  Chares,  highly 
popular  or  powerful.  He  was  accused 
by  an  orator  of  the  war  party,  con¬ 
demned,  and  executed.  The  rage  of  the 
multitude  was  satisfied,  and  never  doubt¬ 
ing  that  their  vengeance  had  fallen  on  the 
real  culprit,  they  again  were  willing  to 
listen  as  before  to  their  late  advisers. 

The  Athenians  now  sent  PEschines 
to  Philip,  to  learn  his  purposes,  and  to 
soften  his  resentment.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Demades,  an  eminent  orator,  who 
was  among  the  prisoners,  had  already 
been  set  free,  and  directed  to  assure  the 
Athenians,  that  the  Macedonian  king 
was  disposed  to  be  their  friend.  Soon 
after,  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  were 
released,  and  a  supply  of  clothing  given 
to  such  as  were  in  want  of  it.  His  con¬ 
duct  had  been  similar  in  every  victory, 
which  had  given  a  body  of  Athenian 
citizens  into  his  hands  ;  and  it  is  worth 
considering  what  could  have  been  the 
motive  to  such  sustained  generosity  to¬ 
wards  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  in  a 
man,  who,  though  not  sanguinary  by 
nature,  and  generally  more  merciful  than 
most  Grecian  warriors,  had  been  known 
to  act  with  harshness  on  less  provo¬ 
cation.  Some  reasons  for  the  diffe¬ 
rence  may  be  found  both  in  his  interests 
and  his  character.  The  greatness  and 
security  of  Macedonia  were  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  total  destruction  of  Olyn- 
thus,  as  a  state.  When  this  act  was 
done,  no  personal  forbearance  would 
avert  from  the  conqueror  the  general 
hatred  of  the  citizens ;  and  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery,  therefore,  seemed  a  measure 
of  security,  as  well  as  of  revenge  and 
profit.  But  the  destruction  of  Athens 
was  not  in  his  wish ;  its  subjection  had 
not  hitherto  been  in  his  power  ;  and  even 
now,  if  he  pushed  the  war  to  extremity 
against  it,  there  might  be  some  doubt 
of  his  allies  supporting  him.  .Athens 
remaining  independent,  to  conciliate  it 
might  be  politic ;  and  Philip’s  prudence 
would  here  concur  with  the  natural 
kindliness  of  his  disposition,  which  in 
the  other  case  had  been  overborne  by 
different  interests  and  feelings.  Besides, 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  accomplish¬ 
ment,  Philip  respected  the  chief  seat  of 
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philosophy  and  art ;  as  a  lover  of  fame 
and  popularity,  no  less  than  of  power, 
he  was  anxious  to  appear  advantage¬ 
ously  in  his  dealings  with  a  people  the 
most  conspicuous, ,  as  well  as  the  most 
intelligent,  in  Greece.  His  conduct  in 
these  instances  was  most  honourable, 
and  it  is  but  just  and  candid  to  suppose 
that  it  sprang  in  a  great  measure  from 
honourable  feelings  ;  but  we  cannot  give 
him  the  same  credit  for  real  generosity 
on  the  present  occasion,  which  we  might, 
if  his  proceedings  had  been  consistently 
humane,  when  the  temptation  to  cruelty 
was  stronger,  and  there  were  fewer  rea¬ 
sons  of  policy  to  prevent  him  from 
yielding  to  it. 

The  conquerors  went  from  the  field  to 
Thebes,  where  they  found  a  ready  sub¬ 
mission.  The  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and 
to  make  sure  their  ascendancy,  the 
Cadmeia  was  garrisoned  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  army  under  Philip.  The 
revolution  now  effected  was  not  dis¬ 
graced  with  executions,  banishments, 
or  confiscations.  The  Boeotian  towns 
were  made  independent,  the  numerous 
exiles  restored,  and  all  prisoners,  both 
Thebans  and  others,  set  free,  unran¬ 
somed.  Philip  next  proceeded  to 
show  to  Athens  a  still  greater  libe¬ 
rality.  When  it  was  known  there  that 
favour  might  be  expected,  an  embassy 
had  immediately  been  sent  to  wait  on 
him.  Meanwhile  he  had  caused  the 
bodies  of  the  Athenian  slain  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  bones  to  be  sent  to  Athens  ; 
and  he  committed  the  procession  to  the 
charge  of  his  principal  minister,  Anti¬ 
pater,  whom  he  also  appointed  his  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  people.  He  freely  offered 
the  renewal  of  peace  and  alliance  on  the 
former  terms  ;  and  to  testify  his  dispo¬ 
sition,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyons, 
to  do  impartial  justice  between  state  and 
state,  he  procured  the  restoration  of 
Oropus,  which,  belonging  to  Athens, 
had  long  been  forcibly  held  by  the 
Thebans. 

Philip  was  now  beyond  dispute  the 
first  potentate  of  Greece.  His  kingdom 
was  flourishing ;  his  enemies  depressed ; 
his  allies  many  and  powerful,  and  com¬ 
pletely  under  his  direction.  Henceforth, 
at  least,  he  might  safely  devote  himself 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  by  peacefully  cultivating  its  re¬ 
sources  and  improving  its  government. 
But  the  rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  of  patriots,  is  he  who,  bred  to  war 
and  accustomed  to  victory,  has  yet  the 


wisdom  and  virtue  rightly  to  value  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Only  one  winter  had 
elapsed  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
when  Philip  was  preparing  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  principal  motives  were 
ambition,  and  the  hateful  love  of  war ; 
but  his  determination  may  very  probably 
have  been  aided  by  a  persuasion  com¬ 
mon  among  the  most  liberal  Grecian 
statesmen,  that  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
their  countrymen  wanted  a  vent,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  tranquillity  at  home,  was  by 
uniting  them  against  the  barbarian, 
whom  they  were  wont  to  consider  as 
their  natural  enemy.  At  the  proposal 
of  Philip  a  general  congress  was  assem¬ 
bled  at  Corinth.  His  views  were  ap¬ 
proved,  and  he  was  elected  captain- 
general  of  Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  Philip  was  assassinated  by 
a  young  Macedonian  of  rank.  But  his 
plans  of  conquest  did  not  perish  with 
himself,  like  the  similar  projects  of 
Jason  the  Thessalian  ;  for  he  left  a  son, 
the  celebrated  Alexander,  of  talents  not 
inferior,  and  more  unbounded  ambition. 

Sect.  IV. — The  party  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  had  recovered  its  predominance  in 
Athens,  and  the  news  of  Philip’s  death 
was  received  there  with  the  most  un¬ 
manly  exultation.  The  murderer  had 
been  slain,  but  high  honours  were  voted 
to  his  memory.  To  reward  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  an  enemy,  especially  if  a  king  or 
tyrant,  was  a  common  measure,  which 
however  detestable  to  the  better  taught 
morality  of  modern  times,  appears  in 
Greece  to  have  been  extensively  ap¬ 
proved.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the 
conduct  of  Philip  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  stamps  the  act  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  ingratitude,  which  has  shocked 
some  of  his  warmest  enemies.  A  sacri¬ 
fice  of  thanksgiving  was  ordered  by  the 
people,  as  if  they  had  heard  the  news 
of  a  great  victory;  and  Demosthenes, 
though  he  had  recently  lost  his  only  child, 
and  though  custom,  deemed  sacred,  for¬ 
bade  all  persons  under  such  a  loss  to 
show  themselves  except  in  mourning, 
appeared  at  the  ceremony  in  a  robe  of 
white,  and  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on 
his  head. 

The  high  natural  gifts  of  Alexander 
had  been  improved  by  the  best  instruc¬ 
tions  which  the  age  could  supply.  As 
a  patron  of  letters,  Philip  wjas  both  li¬ 
beral  and  discerning ;  his  court  was 
the  resort  of  many  eminent  philosophers, 
but  the  education  of  his  son  had  been 
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chiefly  intrusted  to  Aristotle,  the  most 
eminent  of  them  all.  The  murder  of 
Philip  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  a  plot  to  set  another  member  of  the 
royal  house  upon  the  throne ;  but  all 
disturbance  was  prevented  or  suppressed 
by  the  promptitude  of  Alexander  and 
the  prudence  of  the  counsellors  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  young  king 
then  turned  his  attention  towards  Thes¬ 
saly,  his  father's  surest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  ally.  The  Thessalian  states  were 
readily  persuaded  to  elect  him  as  the 
chief  of  their  confederacy,  and  to  support 
him  in  claiming  the  later  and  loftier  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Philip,  the  political  and 
military  leadership  of  all  Greece.  He 
then  went  to  Thermopylae,  took  his  seat 
among  the  Amphictyons,  and  obtained 
from  that  body  a  vote  which  constituted 
him  captain-general  of  the  Greeks  ;  an 
important  sanction  to  his  claim,  though 
not  by  itself  sufficient  to  confer  the  de¬ 
sired  authority  without  the  consent  of 
a  more  general  congress  of  the  states. 
Opposition  was  apprehended  from 
Athens  and  Thebes,  of  which  the  former 
had  abundantly  shown  a  hostile  temper, 
while  in  the  latter,  though  the  admini¬ 
stration  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  friends,  the  opposing  party  were 
fast  recovering  strength  and  boldness. 
Alexander  suddenly  entered  Boeotia  with 
an  army.  His  presence  confirmed  the 
tottering  power  of  his  Theban  friends, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  mani¬ 
festing  their  enmity  in  open  opposition 
to  the  meeting  which  it  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  at  Corinth,  to  consider  the 
claim  of  Alexander  to  the  leading  of 
Greece.  The  meeting  was  called,  and 
its  debates  would  seem  to  have  been 
free  from  the  present  terror  of  an  over¬ 
awing  force,  though  influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  fear  of  after-resentment  from  the 
powerful  Macedonian.  The  vote  which 
gave  the  command  to  Alexander  was 
nearly  unanimous  ;  the  Lacedaemonian 
deputies  alone  protested,  saying,  “  that 
their  national  inheritance  was  not  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  to  lead.” 

The  Grecian  states  were  generally 
making  ready  to  war  against  Persia 
under  Alexander,  who  had  himself  re¬ 
turned  into  Macedonia  to  complete  his 
own  preparations,  when  his  kingdom 
was  threatened  by  an  extensive  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  barbarians  on  its  northern 
and  western  borders.  He  broke  their 
measures  by  his  energy  and  rapidity, 
defeated  them,  and  then  proceeded  to 
take  vengeance  ;  nor  during  a  long  and 


every  where  successful  campaign,  in 
which  he  carried  his  arms  even  beyond 
the  Danube,  did  he  fail  to  enforce  the 
entire  submission  of  every  tribe  that 
had  provoked  him.  His  return  was  has¬ 
tened  by  alarming  news  from  Greece. 

We  have  often  seen  the  riches  of 
Persia  employed  in  fomenting  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  Greece,  and  supporting  the 
parties  which  seemed  at  the  moment, 
whether  from  weakness  or  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  the  least  to  be  dreaded. 
Such  a  policy  seemed  now  more  than 
ever  necessary,  when  the  greater  part 
of  Greece  was  united  avowedly  against 
Persia  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  treasures 
of  the  king  were  largely  dispensed  in  aid 
of  the  party  hostile  to  Macedonia.  The 
agent  in  these  transactions  was  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  the  determined  enemy  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  now  all-powerful  m 
Athens  ;  and  his  detractors  accused  him 
of  embezzling  much  of  the  wealth  which 
confessedly  passed  through  his  hands. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  Macedonian 
party  in  Thebes  had  been  protected  by 
a  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia,  under  the 
joint  command,  apparently,  of  a  Mace¬ 
donian  officer  and  a  Theban  party  chief. 
Both  were  assassinated  by  some  The¬ 
ban  exiles  who  secretly  returned.  An 
assembly  was  hastily  summoned ;  the 
ruling  party  were  surprised  and  dis¬ 
heartened  ;  the  friends  of  the  exiles  full 
of  hope  and  alacrity ;  and  to  heighten 
both  these  feelings,  a  report  was  spread 
that  Alexander  had  perished  in  Illyria. 
The  assembly  voted  that  the  liberty  of 
Thebes  should  be  asserted  against  Ma¬ 
cedonian  dominion,  and  siege  was 
straightway  laid  to  the  Cadmeia. 

The  Theban  revolution  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  an  extensive  scheme 
concerted  at  Athens.  A  large  supply 
of  arms  was  furnished  by  Demosthenes, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  Persia ;  and 
on  his  proposal  the  Athenian  assembly 
voted  succours  to  the  Thebans.  Troops 
were  also  voted  by  the  Argians,  Arca¬ 
dians,  and  Eleians ;  but  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  succours  were  detained  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  Athenian  at  home, 
through  the  wish  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  probable  event  of  the  war  be¬ 
fore  taking  part  in  it.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  Theban  leaders 
learnt  with  dismay  that  Alexander,  by 
a  rapid  march  through  a  difficult  moun¬ 
tain  region,  had  unexpectedly  made 
his  way  into  Boeotia  in  a  time  almost 
incredibly  short.  Their  danger  was 
great,  not  only  from  the  Slacedo- 
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nian  force,  but  from  the  reviving  hopes 
of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party.  They  ventured  the  bold 
assertion  that  the  son  of  Philip  was  cer¬ 
tainly  dead,  and  that  it  was  another 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,who  was 
come  against  them ;  and  hereby  they 
succeeded  in  silencing  all  proposals  of 
accommodation.  Alexander  advanced 
towards  Thebes,  but  did  not  immediately 
attack  it,  being  willing  to  leave  an  open¬ 
ing  for  peace,  and  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  his  party  within  the  walls. 

After  Alexander  had  been  for  some 
time  before  the  city,  a  skirmish,  begun 
without  orders  by  one  of  his  officers, 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  The 
besiegers  were  victorious,  and  their  van¬ 
guard,  pursuing  the  enemies  to  the  gates, 
broke  in  with  them.  The  city  was  taken, 
unexpectedly  alike  to  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered ;  and  terrible  was 
the  destruction  which  ensued  by  the 
hands,  not  so  much  of  the  Macedonians, 
as  of  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians,  who 
were  numerous  in  the  invading  army. 
These  had  deep  wrongs  to  avenge;  and 
the  Thebans  now  drank  to  the  dregs  the 
bitter  cup  which  they  had  held  to  the  lips 
of  the  Plataeans,  Thespians,  and  Orcho- 
menians.  Old  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  in  the 
houses,  and  at  the  altars.  When  the 
butchery  was  over,  the  fate  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  of  the  city  was  referred  by 
Alexander  to  the  common  decision  of 
the  confederate  Greeks.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  city  should  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  as 
slaves,  save  only  the  priests  and  priest¬ 
esses,  and  such  as  were  known  friends 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  also  voted  that 
Plataea  and  Orchomenus  should  be  re¬ 
stored.  Alexander,  an  ardent  lover  of 
literature,  is  said  to  have  procured  that 
the  house  of  Pindar,  the  great  Theban 
poet,  should  be  spared,  and  his  posterity 
exempted  from  the  doom  of  slavery. 
Otherwise  the  decree  was  fully  executed. 
It  is  reported  that  Alexander  bitterly 
regretted  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  not 
only  for  the  amount  of  misery  occasioned 
by  it,  but  also  because  that  city  was  the 
birth-place  of  Hercules,  the  boasted 
founder  of  his  race.  If,  indeed,  there 
was  mingled  with  this  fanciful  motive 
for  sorrow  any  real  and  lively  concern 
for  the  calamities  inflicted,  his  repentance 
is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
conquerors  :  but  even  in  this  case  little 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  a  vain 
and  transitory  feeling,  which  never  ex¬ 


erted  any  influence  on  his  subsequent 
career,  (b.  c.  335.) 

Other  Grecian  cities  had  been  ruined 
not  less  completely  than  Thebes,  but  in 
none  had  the  sufferers  been  so  many ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  calamity  struck: 
deep  awe  into  all  who  heard  it,  though 
few  regretted  the  downfall  of  a  power,, 
which  had  rested  almost  entirely  on 
force,  and  little  on  good  will  or  superior 
reputation.  Its  sudden  and  apparently 
accidental  capture  gave  strength  to  the 
opinion,  extensively  prevalent,  that 
Thebes  was  labouring  under  a  divine 
retribution ;  and  men’s  minds  ran  back 
through  various  deeds  of  oppression 
and  bloodshed,  which  had  stained  the 
short  period  of  Theban  empire,  to  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  Platsea,  and  the 
old  but  unforgotten  crime  of  alliance 
with  the  Persian  against  the  freedom  of 
Greece.  Those  states,  which  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  Thebes  an  aid  too  tardy  to  save 
it,  but  prompt  enough  to  expose  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror,  had 
more  pressing  subjects  to  consider  than 
its  guilt  or  its  calamity.  Alarmed  at 
the  perils  which  their  miserable  and 
treacherous  policy  had  brought  near 
their  own  doors,  they  mostly  acted  with  as 
much  meanness  as  before.  The  Arcadi¬ 
ans  put  to  death  their  late  advisers  ;  the 
Eleians  restored  the  banished  friends 
of  Macedonia ;  but  the  danger  was 
greatest  to  Athens,  as  the  nearest 
state,  and  the  most  offending.  When 
the  news  came  that  Thebes  was  taken, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  in  cele¬ 
bration  ;  but  they  were  immediately  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  all  "hands  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  every  thing  valuable  within  the 
walls.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  chiefly  made  up  of  the  friends  of 
Phocion  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  De¬ 
mosthenes  accompanied  it,  and  that  we 
may  refer  to  this  occasion  the"  story  told 
of  him  by  ZEschines, — that,  being  sent 
ambassador  to  Alexander,  he  went  no- 
farther  than  the  Boeotian  border,  but 
returned  in  fear,  either  of  Alexander 
or  of  his  republican  Greek  allies.  Alex¬ 
ander  demanded  that  Demosthenes,  and 
nine  others,  should  be  given  up  to  him, 
as  authors  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and 
of  all  the  succeeding  troubles  of  Greece. 
A  second  embassy  was  sent  to  deprecate 
this  severity ;  and  Alexander,  whether 
through  respect  to  the  fame  of  Athens,  or 
through  the  desire  to  settle  Greece  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  proceed  against  Asia,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  requiring  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Charidemus,  one  of  the  numbexv 
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Chapter  IX. 

Of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia, 
and  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  from  the 
time  whe7i  that  prince  set  out  on  his 
enterprize  to  his  death. 

The  long  reign  of  the  second  Arta¬ 
xerxes  had  closed  with  a  shocking  tissue 
of  family  dissension  and  bloodshed.  To 
secure  the  succession  to  Darius,  his 
eldest  born,  the  old  king  had  made  him 
a  partner  in  the  sovereignty:  but  he 
was  rewarded  with  presumptuous  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  which 
ended  in  an  attempt  by  Darius  to  assassi¬ 
nate  his  father,  and  in  his  death  by  the* 
hand  of  the  executioner.  The  few  re¬ 
maining  years  of  Artaxerxes  were  full 
of  troubles  :  he  took  for  his  first  minis¬ 
ter  Arsames,.his  bastard  son  ;  Arsames 
was  murdered,  and  the  deed  was  im¬ 
puted  to  the  jealousy  of  Ochus,  the 
only  then  living  legitimate  son.  The 
same  year  an  extensive  revolt  broke  out 
in  the  western  provinces ;  and  Arta¬ 
xerxes  died  in  the  following  year,  which 
■was  that  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
Ochus  took  the  throne,  but  according  to 
the  bloody  policy  which  has  ever  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Asiatic  monarchies,  he  did  not  deem 
it  secured  till  all  his  illegitimate  breth¬ 
ren  had  been  assassinated,  in  number 
eighty.  He  then  first  made  known  his 
father's  death,  and  proclaimed  himself 
king,  taking  the  name  Artaxerxes. 

The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was 
a  troubled  one.  The  great  western  re¬ 
volt  was  speedily  suppressed,  and  the 
king  then  setting  himself  to  re-conquer 
Egypt,  sent  thither  several  armies, 
which  failed  disgracefully.  Artabazus, 
the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  revolted,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  he 
maintained  himself  against  all  the 
strength  of  Asia,  till  his  treasury  failed, 
and,  unable  longer  to  supply  his  Grecian 
troops,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Philip., 
The  Phoenicians  too  revolted.  They  had 
been,  like  the  Grecian  subjects  of  Per¬ 
sia,  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by 
their  own  republican  institutions,  under 
the  confront  of  a  Satrap,  who  levied 
from  each  city  its  stipulated  tribute,  and 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  province.. 
They  were  rich  and  prosperous  through 
commerce  ;  they  had  ever  been  courted 
and  respected  by  the  sovereign,  for  as 
their  ships  and  sailors  mainly  consti¬ 
tuted  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire, 
it  was  most  important  that  their  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  willing.  The  present 
satrap,  jealous  probably  of  their  grow¬ 


ing  power  and  rising  pretensions,  had 
attempted,  injudiciously,  to  tighten  the 
bands  of  authority.  He  was  accused 
of  arrogance  and  tyranny,  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  revolting  allied  themselves  with 
Egypt.  Ochus  went  in  perscuTagainst 
them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission ; 
but  his  triumph  was  disgraced  by  a 
series  of  cruel  and  treacherous  acts, 
which  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Sidon  by  the  despair  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  *.  He  next  subdued  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  in  rebellion  ; 
and  then  prepared  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  He  assembled  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and 
placed  a  division  under  Mentor,  a  Rho¬ 
dian  soldier  of  fortune,  who  being  sent 
by  the  King  of  Egypt  to  assist  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  had  deserted  to  the  Persians 
with  4000  Greeks,  whom  he  com-, 
manded.  To  his  second  employer  Men¬ 
tor  was  more  faithful :  Egypt  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  so  great  were  Mentor’s 
services,  and  such  the  opinion  which 
Ochus  entertained  of  his  ability,  that  he 
was  set  in  command  over  all  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  His 
sister  was  wife  to  the  rebel  satrap  Ar¬ 
tabazus  ;  and,  at  his  intercession,  Arta¬ 
bazus  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his 
command.  For  twelve  years  the  west¬ 
ern  provinces  enjoyed  unusual  quiet  un¬ 
der  the  vigorous  rule  of  Mentor  and  his 
brother  Memnon,  the  confidential  friend 
and  minister  of  Artabazus.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  in  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
died. 

It  was  believed  that  Ochus  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  his 
chief  minister  and  favourite,  who,  still 
retaining  his  power,  gave  the  diadem  to 
Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  king. 
The  other  sons  were  murdered,  and  Ar¬ 
ses  also  perished  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  by  the  act  of  ’  his  all-powerful 
minister,  whom  he  had  dared  to  thwart. 
Codom annus,  a  descendant  of  the  second 
Darius,  and  a  man  of  tried  valour  and 
considerable  military  experience,  was 
chosen  as  the  successor.  On  ascending 
the  throne  he  took  the  name  of  Darius, 
Bagoas  died  soon  after ;  and  it  was  ru- 


*  This  is  Diodorus’s  account.  It  must,  however, 
be  taken  with  some  qualification,  as  we  shall  find 
the  Sidonians  again  conspicuous  about  twenty  years- 
after  in  the  wars  of  Alexander.  Probably',  the 
conflagration  related  by  the  historian  only  extended 
to  some  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
most  determined  of  the  Sidonians  may  have  main¬ 
tained  themselves,  when  thejrest  of  the  town  had 
submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
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moured  that  dissension  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  minister ;  that  Bagoas 
had  prepared  a  poisoned  draught  for 
Darius,  and  had  been  himself  compelled 
to  drink  it. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ochus,  Philip 
had  undertaken  to  deliver  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  had 
sent  an  army  into  .ZEolis,  under  Parme- 
nion,  his  ablest  general.  Parmenionwas 
opposed  by  Mernnon,  with  force  enough 
to  check,  but  not  to  crush  him.  The 
attention  of  the  court  was  elsewhere  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  it  was  not  till  Alexander  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  in  per¬ 
son,  that  the  Persian  government  began 
to  gather  any  considerable  force  by  sea  or 
land.  Two  years  had  passed  since  Phi¬ 
lip’s  death,  and  four  since  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  when  Alexander,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- two,  commenced  the  expedition 
which  was  to  change  the  dynasties,  and 
remodel  the  political  state  of  half  Asia. 
On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  the  territory  of  ancient  Troy, 
the  stage  of  the  principal  actions  cele¬ 
brated  by  Homer.  The  imagination  of 
Alexander  was  naturally  lively  ;  he  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  love  of  letters,  and 
reverence  for  antiquity.  Of  this  we 
have  seen  some  instances  in  his  conduct 
after  the  taking  of  Thebes.  The  Iliad 
of  Homer  was  especially  gratifying  both 
to  his  poetical  tastes  and  to  his  warlike 
propensities,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  constant  companion  in  his  journeys 
and  campaigns.  But  when  he  stood  on 
the  scene  of  his  favourite  story,  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  poet  and  his  heroes  was 
exalted  into  passionate  enthusiasm  ;  and 
while  his  army  passed  the  strait  unop¬ 
posed,  under  the  direction  of  Parmenion, 
he  was  visiting  the  village  and  surround¬ 
ing  fields,  where  the  fallen  city  once  had 
stood,  and  sacrificing  to  the  deities  of  the 
place,  and  the  chiefs  and  princes  there 
entombed.  The  foot  in  the  army  some¬ 
what  exceeded  thirty  thousand,  of  whom 
twenty-four  thousand  were  heavy-armed, 
and  about  half  of  these  Macedonian : 
the  horse  were  nearly  five  thousand, 
chiefly  Macedonian,  Thessalian,  and 
Thracian.  In  proceeding  towards  Ionia, 
it  was  resolved  to  skirt  the  eastern 
highlands  of  Ida.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  gathered  their  forces  to  oppose 
him,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  the  direction 
of  his  march,  and  they  were  joined  by 
Mernnon,  who  had  till  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  protecting  the  coast.  The 
assembled  army  consisted  of  twenty 
thousand  Persian  horse,  and  as  many 


mercenary  Grecian  heavy-armed  infan¬ 
try,  with  light  troops  whose  number  is 
uncertain.  Thus  inferior  in  regular  foot, 
it  was  Memnon’s  wish  to  avoid  a  battle, 
but  to  hang  on  the  advancing  enemy 
with  a  numerous  cavalry,  which  should 
let  him  neither  eat  nor  rest,  to  destroy 
the  harvest  in  his  way,  and  even  the 
towns  in  which  he  could  shelter.  This 
mode  of  defence  would  probably  have 
been  the  most  effectual ;  but  it  carried 
with  it  an  [amount  of  public  loss  and 
private  suffering,  to  which  the  Persian 
officers  would  not  consent.  It  was 
therefore  rejected,  and  a  stand  was  made 
in  a  very  advantageous  position,  at  the 
ford  of  the  Granicus,  a  rapid  river,  run¬ 
ning  northwards  from  Ida  to  the  Propon¬ 
tis.  Alexander  forced  the  passage,  and 
completely  defeated  the  enemy,  but  not 
without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  his 
person  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 
This  victory  opened  to  him  all  Asia 
Minor.  Sardis  submitted  without  re¬ 
sistance,  and  he  went  into  Ionia.  The 
people  of  Ephesus  had  risen  on  the 
oligarchy  supported  there  by  Persia,  and 
Alexander  arriving  confirmed  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  democratical  party,  re¬ 
strained  their  violence,  and  established 
good  order.  Most  Grecian  cities  readily 
allied  themselves  with  him,  and  in  all 
these  he  set  up  democracy.  Miletus 
and  Halicarnassus  holding  out  for  Per¬ 
sia  were  taken  by  force.  The  successes 
of  Alexander  were  brilliant,  his  policy 
was  liberal  towards  barbarians  as  well 
as  Greeks.  He  won  the  Lydians  by  re¬ 
viving  their  ancient  laws,  which  had 
been  overborne  by  the  Persian  satraps  ; 
and  the  Carians,  by  restoring  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  legitimate  heir,  who  had 
been  deposed  in  favour  of  a  Persian.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  by  force  and  conci¬ 
liation  he  had  made  himself  the  master  of 
Asia  within  Taurus,  the  vast  mountain 
chain  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euxine  sea ;  that  is,  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  save  the  narrow  maritime  pro¬ 
vince  Cilicia. 

Meanwhile  Mernnon  had  returned  into 
the  iEgean  sea  with  a  fleet  far  outnum¬ 
bering  any  which  Macedonia  and  its 
confederates  could  support,  and  had 
raised  a  powerful  body  of  Grecian  mer¬ 
cenaries  to  co-operate  with  it.  He  had 
reduced  the  important  islands  of  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the 
enemies  of  Persia,  as  far  as  Euboea ; 
and  negotiating  with  the  Grecian  states 
unfriendly  to  Macedonia,  he  had  per¬ 
suaded  many  of  them,  and  among  others 
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Lacedaemon,  to  ally  themselves  with 
Persia.  His  intention  was,  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  conquest  of  Lesbos,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Hellespont,  when  his  irresis¬ 
tible  fleet  would  cut  off  from  Alexander 
all  communication  with  Europe.  The 
small  army  of, the  invader  might  then 
be  crushed  by  the  collected  forces  of 
Asia,  while  Memnon  himself,  with  his 
Grecian  allies,  would  overrun  and  con¬ 
quer  Macedonia,  and  thus,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  party  hostile  to  Alexander, 
secure  the  liberty  of  Greece.  ,  In  the 
midst  of  these  projects  Memnon  died, 
and  with  him  his  designs.  The  land 
force  of  his  armament  was  summoned 
to  join  the  king  in  Syria. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  Alexander, 
crossing  Taurus,  overran  Cilicia.  That 
province  is  separated  from  Syria  by  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  on  the  opposite  side 
.of  which  the  vast  host  of  Darius  was 
now  assembled.  For  some  time  each 
army  waited  for  the  other  to  advance ; 
for  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Persians  to 
■engage  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  where  their 
numerous  cavalry  might  range  at  will, 
while  the  smaller  and  more  stationary 
forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
would  have  acted  to  advantage  in  the 
confined  valleys  of  Cilicia.  At  length 
Alexander  led  his  forces  through  the 
pass  which  opened  into  Syria.  Darius 
immediately  crossed  the  mountains  by  a 
different  pass  into  Cilicia,  and  thus 
placed  himself  in  Alexander’s  rear.  Plis 
object  was  probably,  by  occupying  the 
passes,  to  prevent  his  enemy  from  re- 
-turning  into  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  off  from  him  all  supplies  and 
reinforcements;  so  that  his  army,  de¬ 
barred  from  retreat,  and  deprived  of  all 
provisions,  but  what  it  could  find  in  the 
country,  might*  perish  by  want,  and  by 
the  continual  harassing  of  a  superior  ca¬ 
valry.  But  Alexander,  though  surprised 
by  the  movement,  was  prompt  enough 
to  secure  the  command  of  the  principal 
pass,  and  he  led  back  his  army  to  attack 
the  Persians,  near  Issus,  at  the  entrance 
of  Cilicia.  Besides  the  light-armed  sol¬ 
diers,  they  had  thirty  thousand  heavy¬ 
armed  Greeks,  and  a  greater  number 
of  Asiatics  armed  and  trained  in  the 
Grecian  manner.  The  horse  were 
thirty  thousand.  The  whole  was  ad¬ 
vantageously  posted  along  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Nevertheless, 
after  a  hotly  contested  action,  Alexander 
forced  a  passage.  The  slaughter  was 
great  both  in  the  battle  and  in  tire  pursuit. 


Darius  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his 
cavalry,  but  his  wife,  mother,  and  sister, 
and  two  daughters,  were  taken  in  his 
camp.  They  were  treated  by  Alexander 
with  kindness,  and  even  with  delicate 
respect  ;  and  so  great  it  is  said  was  the 
effect  produced  on  Darius  by  a  genero¬ 
sity  little  usual  either  in  Grecian  or  in 
•/ 

Asiatic  warfare,  that  when  he  heard  it 
he  prayed  to  have  no  other  successor 
but  Alexander,  if  it  were  God’s  will  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  king  of  Asia. 

Having  taken  possession  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  Alexander 
soon  turned  his  eyes  to  the  narrow,  but 
rich,  populous,  and  powerful  country  of 
Phoenicia.  The  small  states  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  were  popularly  governed,  though 
mostly  with  a  single  chief  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  subject  both  to  internal 
dissension  and  to  mutual  quarrels  and 
jealousy.  Tyre,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful,  was  also  the  most  favoured 
by  the  Persian  government,  to  a  degree 
which  gave  offence  in  Sidon,  its  mother 
city,  and  the  nominal  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  Sidonians  invited  Alexander, 
and  he  took  possession  of  their  city  unop¬ 
posed.  Others  also  submitted  ;  but  the 
Tyrians,  the  most  favoured  of  the  favour¬ 
ed  Phoenician  nation,  refused  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  They 
professed  their  willingness  to  be  strictly 
neutral,  admitting  within  their  walls  nei¬ 
ther  Persians  nor  Macedonians  ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  Alexander,  and  he  be¬ 
sieged  the  city.  Tyre  was  built  on  an. 
island,  strongly  fortified,  and  vigorously 
defended.  The  assailants  attempted  to 
carry  out  a  mole  from  the  main  land,  for 
the  support  of  towers  and  battering  en¬ 
gines,  such  as  were  used  in  that  age. 
These  were  burnt  by  the  Tyrians  from 
their  shipping,  and  Alexander  found  that 
he  could  not  succeed  as  long  as  they  corn-* 
manded  the  sea.  He  raised  a  navy  from 
such  of  the  Phoenicians  as  were  friendly 
to  him,  from  the  Cyprians,  whose  sup¬ 
port  had  been  engaged  by  his  successes, 
and  from  some  of  the  maritime  Greeks. 
His  fleet  was  now  too  strong  for  the 
besieged,  so  that  he  soon  confined  them 
within  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the 
citytby  assault.  Eight  thousand  Tyrians 
perished  in  the  storming,  the  remainder 
of  the  people  were  sold  into  slavery  ; 
and  of  this  great  calamity  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that  it  ever  disturbed  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  victor. 

Alexander  next  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
which  submitted  without  resistance.  He 
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gratified  his  new  subjects  by  magni¬ 
ficent  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
country,  and  held  a  splendid  festival 
after  the  Grecian  manner,  with  contests 
in  athletic  exercises,  poetry,  and  music. 
He  then  commenced  a  more  permanent 
and  more  useful  monument  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  singularly  rich  and  populous 
country  of  Egypt  was  without  a  conveni¬ 
ent  haven  ;  and  Alexander  having  select¬ 
ed  a  spot  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nile,  where  there  was  every  advantage 
of  situation  for  a  great  commercial  town 
and  port,  resolved  to  make  it  the  Gre¬ 
cian  capital  of  Egypt,  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  centre  of  trade.  He 
gave  the  name  of  Alexandria  to  the  new 
city,  which  was  largely  colonized  by 
Greeks,  and  soon  became  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  wealthy,  populous,  and  flourish¬ 
ing.  It  retains,  even  now,  the  ancient 
appellation,  and  though  fallen  from 
its  former  greatness  is  still  a  consider¬ 
able  town :  but  its  decline  must  be 
progressive;  for  its  excellent  harbour 
is  fast  verging  to  ruin  from  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  river,  which  have  already 
in  great  measure  choked  it  up.  While 
engaged  with  his  new  capital,  Alexander 
learnt  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  been 
completely  broken  up  through  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians, 
and  that  all  the  Grecian  islands  allied 
with  Persia  had  returned  to  the  Mace¬ 
donian  confederacy,  (b.  c.  332.) 

During  his  stay  in  Egypt  he  undertook 
an  expedition  of  no  political  or  military 
importance,  but  yet  too  singular  to  pass 
unnoticed.  In  the  sandy  desert  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  there  are  scattered  spots,  like 
green  islands  in  the  waste,  where  springs 
of  water  give  fertility  to  the  elsewhere 
barren  and  burning  soil.  On  one  of 
these  stood  the  ancient  and  far-famed 
oracular  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
The  difficulty  and  danger  of  approaching 
it  diminished  the  number  of  votaries,  but 
surrounded  the  shrine  with  a  more 
mysterious  sanctity.  In  sending  Alex¬ 
ander  thither,  we  may  well  believe  that 
religion  had  a  share  ;  but  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  combined  with  curiosity,  with  the 
habitual  love  of  extraordinary  things, 
with  the  vanity  of  imitating  Perseus  and 
Hercules,  his  boasted  progenitors,  both 
of  whom  were  said  to  have  visited  the 
oracle,  perhaps  with  some  project  of 
discovering  a  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  for  purposes  of  trade. 
He  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  his 
army,  reached  the  land  of  Ammon,  con¬ 


sulted  the  oracle,  and  returned  in  safety  j 
but  not  without  experiencing  the  perils 
and  sufferings  which  arise,  in  crossing 
the  deserts,  from  the  intolerable  heat, 
the  want  of  water,  and  the  shifting  nature 
of  the  sands. 

In  the  next  spring  he  went  against 
Darius,  crossed  the  great  rivers  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris  unopposed,  and  found 
the  enemy  at  Gaugamela  near  Arbela, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter. 
The  country  was  favourable  to  caval¬ 
ry,  in  which  the  Persian  army  was 
stronger  than  that  defeated  at  Issus  ;  it 
had  also  elephants,  and  scythe-armed 
chariots,  but  it  was  weak  in  Grecian 
foot.  A  hard  fought  battle  ensued: 
great  gallantry  was  shown  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  leaders,  and  some  skill;  but  they 
could  not  withstand  the  superior  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Greeks  and  the  ability  of 
their  commander,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  gave  the  highest  proof  of 
military  science,  and  original  genius 
for  wrar.  Their  army  was  completely 
destroyed :  Darius  fled  towards  the 
northern  provinces,  the  most  warlike 
and  the  most  attached  to  himself ;  and 
Alexander  seized  on  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  south  almost  unresisted. 

Darius  was  now  at  Ecbatana,  the 
capital  of  Media;  and  his  only  hope 
was  to  maintain  himself  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  till  Alexander  might 
be  called  away  by  troubles  at  home. 
Of  this  there  wras  no  small  prospect, 
for  an  important  contest  had  indeed 
arisen,  but  it  was  decided  about  the  time 
when  Alexander  was  conquering  at  Gau¬ 
gamela.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  ever 
disallowed  the  claim  of  Macedonia  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece,  and  had  laboured 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
hostile  league.  Their  hopes  had  been 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Memnon,  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
by  the  battle  of  Issus  ;  but  their  party 
was  still  powerful,  especially  when  se¬ 
conded  by  the  gold  which  the  agents 
of  Persia  still  supplied  in  considerable 
abundance.  Three  hundred  talents  (up¬ 
wards  of  60,000/.)  were  offered  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  confederacy.  The  offer  was  re¬ 
fused  ;  but  there  was  still  in  xLthens  a 
powerful  party  headed  by  Demosthenes, 
which  though  unable  to  induce  the 
people  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  yet  strong  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  effectually  supporting  his 
friends.  Eleia,  Achaia,  all  Arcadia,  ex¬ 
cept^  Megalopolis,  took  part  with  Lace- 
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daemon ;  and  their  army  was  strength¬ 
ened  with  ten  thousand  mercenaries, 
probably  supported  by  Persia.  On  the 
opposite  side  were  Argos  and  Messenia, 
the  constant  enemies  of  Lacedaemon, 
with  most  of  the  states  north  of  the 
Isthmus.  Athens  stood  aloof  from  the 
contest ;  but  the  intriguing  policy  of 
Demosthenes  was  successfully  employed 
in  exciting  a  revolt  among  the  Thes¬ 
salians. 

Antipater,  one  of  Philip’s  ablest  mi¬ 
nisters,  had  been  left  by  Alexander  as 
his  vicegerent.  He  quelled  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Thessaly,  and  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  states  of 
the  confederacy  a  force  which,  when 
joined  with  sucli  of  the  Macedonian 
troops  as  could  be  spared,  might  enable 
him  to  meet  the  hostile  league  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  had  already  formed  the  siege  of 
Megalopolis,  and  its  fall  was  expected 
daily,  before  Antipater  could  enter  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  to  relieve  it.  It  held  out, 
however,  till  his  arrival.  A  well  fought 
and  bloody  battle  ensued,  but  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  were  overborne  by  superior 
numbers.  Agis  their  king  fell  fighting 
after  his  phalanx  was  broken.  The 
Lacedaemonians  sued  for  peace,  and 
Antipater  referred  their  ministers  to  a 
congress  which  was  held  at  Corinth. 
It  was  decided  that  the  fate  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  should  be  decided  by  Alexander, 
and  that  fifty  of  the  noblest  Spartans 
should  be  given  as  hostages  that  their 
state  would  submit  to  his  determination. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  had  advanced 
into  Media  with  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Surprised  by  his  rapidity,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  of  expected  succours,  Darius 
was  again  compelled  to  fly,  and  the 
Median  kingdom  yielded  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  Darius  escaped  into  Bactria, 
where  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  the  province, 
and  some  others,  conspired  against  him, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  finally  murdered 
him.  When  overtaken  by  the  cavalry 
of  Alexander,  the  body  was  found  by  the 
Macedonian  prince,  and  taken  up  and 
sent  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre 
in  Persia.  Bessus  declared  himself  the 
king  of  Asia,  but  he  soon  was  driven 
from  his  satrapy,  and  delivered  by  his 
followers  to  the  mercy  of  Alexander,  who 
put  him  to  death  as  a  murderer  and 
traitor.  But  the  resistance  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  provinces  under  different  chiefs 
was  long  continued  and  frequently  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  year 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  the  Per¬ 


sian  empire  was  entirely  subdued.  The 
dominions  of  Alexander  then  reached 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Iax- 
artes  (the  Sirr),  which  divided  them  from 
the  wilds  of  the  wandering  Scythians. 
There  was  little  temptation  to  cross  the 
river  with  any  view  of  conquest ;  and 
though  Alexander  once  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Scythians,  it  was  only  to 
chastise  their  turbulence.  But  the  sub¬ 
jugated  provinces  included  nearly  all  the 
most  valuable  districts  and  principal 
cities  of  central  Asia.  Sogdiana,  the 
most  northerly,  had  for  its  capital  Mara- 
canda,  which  will  easily  be  recognised  as 
the  still  flourishing  Samarcand.  In  the 
city  of  Bactra  we  find  Balkh,  and  Can- 
dahar  in  Alexandria,  a  Grecian  colony 
founded  by  Alexander,  and  named,  like 
his  Egyptian  capital,  from  himself.  These 
names  will  show  how  far  the  empire 
extended  towards  the  north-east;  its 
southern  and  western  limits  have  been 
indicated  sufficiently  in  describing  the 
course  of  the  Macedonian  conquests. 

The  difficulties  of  Alexander’s  situa¬ 
tion  were  great.  In  a  few  years  he  had 
made  himself  the  lord  of  many  nations- 
of  various  manners,  but  all  widely  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  comparatively  scanty 
band  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  by 
whom  all  were  to  be  held  in  subjection. 
The  very  rapidity  of  his  progress  had 
precluded  the  growth  of  any  habitual 
principle  of  loyalty,  so  that  nearly  his 
whole  empire  was  in  the  state  of  a 
newly  conquered  province,  only  kept  in 
obedience  through  force  and  fear.  It 
was  necessary  to  conciliate  his  new  sub¬ 
jects,  lest  his  small  army  should  be 
harassed  and  worn  out  with  continual 
service :  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the 
affection  of  his  Grecian  followers,  since 
it  was  by  their  power  only  that  he  could 
secure  a  single  province.  These  objects 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  by  distri¬ 
buting  offices  of  trust  and  favour  both 
to  Europeans  and  to  Asiatics,  retaining, 
however,  the  sword  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  former,  while  the  civil 
administration  w^as  principally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  A 
more  questionable  part  of  his  policy 
wras  the  adoption  of  the  Median  dress, 
and  the  exaction  from  all  alike  of  the 
Asiatic  homage  of  prostration,  wffiich 
seemed  to  the  Greeks  an  act  of  de¬ 
grading  servility  when  tendered  to  any 
mortal.  To  justify  the  demand,  his 
flatterers  asserted  that  Alexander  w^as 
really  more  than  man ;  that  his  deeds 
had  far  exceeded  those  of  the  ancient 
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heroes,  his  own  ancestor  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus  the  conqueror  of  India,  who 
were  worshipped  as  gods  by  all ;  and 
the  fable  was  spread,  that  he,  like  them, 
had  something  of  divinity  in  his  origin, 
as  well  as  in  his  actions,  and  that  he 
was  really  the  son,  not  of  Philip,  but  of 
Ammon,  the  great  divinity,  to  worship 
in  whose  temple  he  had  already  under¬ 
gone  so  much  toil  and  danger.  These 
extravagant  pretensions  were  far  less 
shocking  to  the  Greeks  than  to  persons 
educated  in  a  purer  religion  :  for  even 
those  who  most  condemned  them  wor¬ 
shipped  mortals  not  more  distinguished 
than  Alexander,  and  having  only  this 
•advantage,  that  they  had  lived  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  age.  The  result,  however,  was  ge¬ 
neral  dissatisfaction,  and  heart  burn¬ 
ings  between  Alexander  and  some  of 
his  trustiest  followers.  It  is  probable, 
that  views  of  policy  were  less  the  mo¬ 
tive  to  his  present  conduct  than  the  ex¬ 
cuse  by  which  he  coloured  to  himself  a 
weakness,  of  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  ashamed  ;  and  that  he  was 
really  actuated  by  the  overweening  spirit, 
which  unparalleled  successes  had  fos¬ 
tered  in  a  youth  of  temper  naturally  ve¬ 
hement  and  ambitious.  The  Persians 
had,  indeed,  been  accustomed  to  honour 
their  'kings  almost  as  divinities,  and 
Alexander  might  fear  that  their  respect 
for  him  would  be  lessened  by  observing 
that  others  acted  differently.  But  the 
Persian  great  well  knew  that  Grecian 
manners  differed  from  their  own,  and 
they  were  prepared,  by  repeated  expe¬ 
rience  of  Grecian  superiority  in  policy 
and  war,  to  respect  the  peculiarities  of 
their  conquerors,  and  associate  them 
with  the  ideas  of  power  and  ability. 
With  regard  to  them,  the  present  claims 
of  Alexander  could  not  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  might,  perhaps,  if  unre¬ 
sisted,  have  been  advantageous :  to  the 
< Greeks  and  Macedonians  they  were 
deeply  disgusting ;  but  to  all  the  king 
must  have  been  degraded,  by  appearing 
as  the  eager  claimant  of  a  homage 
which  was  either  refused,  or  extorted 
with  difficulty.  Fresh  matter  was  given 
for  dissension,  already  too  prevalent  in 
the  camp.  The  republican  Greeks  and 
the  Macedonians  were  mutually  jealous, 
and  the  latter  were  again  divided  into 
factions  among  themselves.  These  dis¬ 
cords  had  recently  been  much  exaspe¬ 
rated.  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  an  excellent  officer,  and  high  in 
trust,  but  boastful,  profuse,  and  extra¬ 
vagant  in  self- opinion.  Pie  was  accused 


of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  assembled  Macedonians,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances,  if  not  of  proved  guilt,  at 
least  of  strong  suspicion.  His  father 
was  also  put  to  death  on  slighter  evi¬ 
dence,  and  without  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  defence.  This  most  unjust  preci¬ 
pitation  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
fear,  that  if  time  and  warning  were  given 
to  the  accused,  his  power  and  popu¬ 
larity  might  enable  him  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  government ;  but  it 
leaves  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of 
Alexander,  especially  as  both  he  and 
Philip  owed  more  gratitude  to  Parme¬ 
nion  than  to  any  other  individual.  The 
ferment  caused  by  the  ruin  of  the  se¬ 
cond  family  in  Macedonia  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  fresh  heats  were  kin¬ 
dled  by  Alexander’s  demand  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  after  a  manner  wholly  alien  from 
the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Greeks. 

Among  those  who  saw  with  displea¬ 
sure  the  rising  arrogance  of  Alexander, 
and  his  growing  preference  of  oriental 
customs,  was  Cleitus,  the  companion  of 
his  youth,  and  now  one  of  his  most  fa¬ 
voured  generals,  who  had  saved  his  life 
in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  banquet  that  some  flatterers 
of  the  king,  after  pursuing  their  accus¬ 
tomed  theme  of  the  superiority  of  his 
exploits  to  those  of  Bacchus,  went  on 
further  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  de¬ 
preciating  the  actions  of  his  father — >an 
unworthy  homage,  equally  disgraceful 
to  those  who  offered,  and  to  him  who 
accepted  it.  Cleitus  rebuked  their  base¬ 
ness  with  honest  resentment,  took  up 
the  praise  of  Philip,  and  drew  a  com¬ 
paratively  disparaging  picture  of  the 
actions  of  Alexander ;  but  he  was  un¬ 
fortunately  heated  with  wine,  and  after 
replying  to  the  courtiers,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Alexander,  with  intemperate 
and  unmannerly  violence.  The  prince, 
mad  with  wine  and  anger,  attempted  to 
rush  upon  him,  but  wras  held  by  some  of 
his  companions,  udffle  others  forced  Clei¬ 
tus  out  of  the  room.  All  was  vain ;  he 
snatched  a  weapon,  and  following  Clei¬ 
tus,  who  returned  to  brave  him,  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  deed  was  scarcely 
done  when  he  wras  seized  with  the  bit¬ 
terest  repentance.  For  three  days  he 
kept  his  chamber,  and  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink ;  but  his  friends  at  length  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
station.  He  never  seems  to  have  formally 
renounced  the  extravagant  pretensions 
which  led  to  this  murder,  and  to  other 
mischiefs,  which  are  recorded  by  his 
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historians  •  but  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  dislike  of  the  Macedonians  to  the 
new  ceremonies  insurmountable,  and  to 
have  felt  it  necessary  no  longer  to  insist 
upon  their  universal  observance. 

Scarcely  had  the  empire  of  Darius  en¬ 
tirely  submitted,  when  the  odious  lust  of 
war  and  conquest  was  already  driving 
Alexander  to  more  distant  enterprise. 
South-eastward  lay  the  wide  and  fertile 
India ;  and  into  it  he  advanced,  fully 
bent  on  subduing  the  whole.  For  his 
previous  course  of  action,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  in  the  enmity  subsisting 
between  Greece  and  Persia.  It  might 
concern  the  security  of  the  Greeks,  or  at 
least  of  those  in  Asia,  that  Darius's  power 
should  be  curtailed ;  though,  assuredly, 
no  lawful  object  could  demand  the  entire 
subjugation  of  his  empire.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  expedition  was  neither  prompted  by 
provocation,  old  or  recent,  nor  covered 
even  with  the  flimsiest  pretext  of  political 
necessity  ;  it  was  undertaken  avowedly 
in  the  spirit  of  the  robber,  who  seizes 
every  thing  indifferently  which  his  eye 
covets  and  his  hand  can  master.  He 
carried  his  arms  with  uniform  success 
to  the  great  river  Indus,  and  consider¬ 
ably  beyond.  But  his  soldiers  were 
weary  with  toils  and  dangers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  warfare  end¬ 
lessly  renewed  by  the  wild  ambition  of 
their  chief :  their  discontent  at  length 
broke  out  in  open  remonstrance ;  and 
Alexander,  after  a  passionate  attempt 
to  change  their  resolution,  was  obliged 
to  give  way.  He  returned  to  the  Indus, 
wdiich  he  intended  to  make  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  his  dominions,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  stream  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  reducing  all  on  the  right  bank 
who  still  refused  obedience. 

The  most  praiseworthy  point  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  character  was  his  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  conquered  nations  ;  and  his 
capacity  was  most  commendably  shown 
in  the  originality  and  wisdom  of  some 
of  his  plans  for  their  improvement.  This 
does  not  remove  the  guilt  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  It  is  injustice  for  any,  with¬ 
out  lawful  authority,  violently  to  force 
upon  a  nation  even  what  may  be  for  its 
good ;  it  is  fearful  presumption  to  kill, 
burn,  and  pillage  through  a  continent, 
in  the  hope  of  outweighing  the  certain 
miseries  of  war  by  the  benefits  of  wiser 
administration  in  the  chance  of  victory. 
It  is  not  for  a  prince  to  judge  whether 
his  neighbours  would  be  happier  under 
their  existing  government  or  under  his 
own ;  nor  can  his  territories  in  anywise 


be  rightfully  extended,  except  by  the 
free  consent  of  his  new  subjects,  or  some¬ 
times  when,  by  a  most  rare  combination 
of  circumstances,  conquest  has  become' 
necessary  to  protect  his  people  from  ag¬ 
gression.  The  original  iniquity  of  Alex¬ 
ander's  invasions  is  not  excused  by  any 
merit  in  his  government,  and  can  be’ 
extenuated  only  by  considering  the  loose 
morality  of  his  age  and  the  misfortune 
of  a  princely  education.  Even  consi¬ 
dering  his  career  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  we  cannot  but  look  with  horror  at 
a  boy  rushing  headlong  upon  the  work 
of  devastation  and  blood,  to  make  him¬ 
self  to  be  talked  about ;  yet  it  must  not 
be  denied  that  he  showed  a  more  liberal 
ambition  and  thoughts  more  enlarged 
than  form  the  ordinary  character  of  a 
mere  conqueror.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  extent  of  his  subject  provinces, 
and  the  short  time  allowed  to  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  each,  his  officers  were  mostly 
well  chosen,  while  he  was  himself  ever 
ready  to  hear  complaints  and  punish 
oppressions ;  so  that  Asia,  during  his 
brief  reign,  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
considerably  more  than  its  usual  por¬ 
tion  of  quiet  and  good  order.  He 
founded  many  Grecian  colonies  in  va¬ 
rious  regions,  with  the  double  purpose, 
probably,  of  securing  the  obedience  of 
the  people  and  advancing  their  civilisa¬ 
tion.  He  sedulously  encouraged  com¬ 
merce,  and  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  a  communication  between  India 
and  Europe.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  he  had  fortified  a  place  for  a 
principal  haven  and  trading  station ;  and 
from  hence  a  fleet  was  sent  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  to  proceed  up 
the  gulf  to  the  Euphrates.  Great  hard¬ 
ships  were  endured,  and  great  diffi¬ 
culties  overcome,  by  the  crews  of  the 
exploring  squadron ;  but  the  voyage 
was  completed,  and  knowledge  gained 
that  might  facilitate  bringing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  India  to  Babylon  and  the 
central  part  of  Asia  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt. 
Goods  landed  in  Egypt  might  be 
brought  by  canals  into  the  Nile,  and 
down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  and  thence 
dispersed  through  Europe  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  its  communicating  seas. 
Both  these  became  and  long  continued 
important  channels  of  trade — the  for¬ 
mer,  as  long  as  the  countries  round 
the  Euphrates  were  flourishing  and 
wealthy  ;  the  latter,  till  the  bolder  spirit 
of  modern  navigation  had  explored  a 
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passage  round  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  latter  traffic  especially  enriched 
every  people  engaged  in  conducting  it, 
and  made  Alexandria  long  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  on  the  earth. 

Before  the  sailing  of  his  fleet  from  the 
Indus,  Alexander  had  commenced  his 
march  towards  Persia.  That  he  might 
provide  for  the  relief  of  his  crews  at 
various  stations  along  an  unknown  and 
inhospitable  coast,  he  led  a  division  of 
his  troops  through  the  dry  and  barren 
desert  which  stretches  from  the  confines 
of  India  along  the  sea,  the  grave  of 
every  army  which  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  it.  The  perilous  march 
was  not  completed  without  the  loss  of 
many  by  fatigue  and  thirst;  but  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  kept  up  by 
the  fortitude  of  their  commander,  who 
took  his  full  share  in  every  hardship ; 
and,  instead  of  riding  among  his  cavalry 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  walked  in  full  armour, 
beneath  the  burning  sun,  at  the  head  of 
the  infantry.  It  happened  once,  when 
all  had  long  been  suffering  from  thirst, 
that  some  soldiers  found  a  small  pool, 
and  filling  a  helmet  with  water,  brought 
it  to  the  king.  Alexander  thanked 
them,  but  declared  that  he  would  have 
no  relief  in  which  all  the  army  could  not 
share,  and  taking  the  helmet,  poured  the 
water  on  the  ground.  The  effect,  we  are 
told,  was  as  if  every  man  had  drunk  the 
water.  Thus  cheered  and  supported  by 
the  example  of  their  leader,  the  troops 
completed  their  march  into  the  fertile 
country  beyond,  where  they  were  re- 
joined  by  their  comrades,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  safer  and  easier  route  through 
the  higher  regions. 

The  attention  of  Alexander  was  now 
directed  to  the  punishment  of  satraps 
and  other  officers,  who  had  abused  their 
authority  in  his  absence,  and  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 
He  wisely  strove  to  establish  harmony 
between  the  different  races  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  throw  into  the  shade,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  distinctions  of  European 
and  Asiatic,  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered.  The  very  highest  offices  of 
trust  and  favour  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  Macedonians;  but,  in  general,  the 
administration  was  shared  in  such  a 
manner  between  the  nations,  as  to  tes¬ 
tify  the  impartiality  of  the  sovereign,  and 
his  desire  of  ensuring  equal  protection  to 
all  his  subjects.  The  army  was  exten¬ 
sively  recruited  with  Asiatics,  trained  in' 
the  Grecian  discipline,  many  of  whom 


were  admitted  into  the  choicest  and  most 
distinguished  bodies,  both  of  foot  and 
horse.  Intermarriage  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  was  encouraged,  and  the 
king  himself,  who  had  already  been 
united  with  a  Bactrian  princess,  con¬ 
tracted  a  second  marriage  with  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Darius.  These  things 
were  not  done  without  opposition.  The 
pride  of  conquest  and  of  Grecian  blood 
ill  brooked  to  be  associated  on  equal 
terms  with  vanquished  barbarians ;  and 
though  much  of  Alexander’s  conduct 
only  showed  a  just  and  liberal  impar¬ 
tiality,  there  were  parts  of  it  which 
overstepped  that  boundary,  and  seemed 
to  show  an  unwwthy  preference  given  to 
the  more  servile  principles  and  more 
submissive  manners  of  his  Eastern  sub¬ 
jects.  Peucestas,  being  made  satrap  of 
Persia,  learnt  the  Persian  language, 
and  habitually  used  it  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  He  was  justly  praised 
by  Alexander,  and  most  unreasonably 
censured  by  the  Macedonians.  But  he 
also  took  the  Median  dress,  as  had  been 
done  long  since  by  Alexander  himself ; 
and  this  was  complained  of,  not  unjustly, 
both  in  the  king  and  the  satrap.  By 
learning  the  language  and  manners  of 
Persia,  Peucestas  could  address  himself 
both  to  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  with 
equal  convenience  and  equal  respect. 
By  the  change  of  dress,  he  seemed  to  be 
disowning  the  country  of  his  birth,  and 
affecting  to  consider  himself  rather  as  a 
Persian  than  a  Macedonian.  The  offence 
which  had  been  given  by  Alexander’s 
adoption  of  Eastern  manners  was  re¬ 
vived  by  his  approval  of  similar  conduct 
in  his  officer.  All  these  causes  swelled 
the  murmur  which  had  now  begun  to 
prevail,  that  Alexander  had  subjected, 
not  Asia  to  Greece,  but  Greece  to  Asia  ; 
and  the  result  was  a  most  perilous 
mutiny,  and  the  threatened  desertion  of 
nearly  all  the  Macedonians  in  the  army. 
The  commotion  was  however  quelled  by 
the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Alexander, 
and  his  unbounded  personal  popularity 
among  the  soldiers. 

The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  the  improvement  of 
Babylon,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ba- 
byloniannChald3ean,  or  second  Assyrian 
empire,  which  he  chose  for  the  seat  of 
his  government  in  preference  to  Susa 
or  Ecbatana,  the  capitals  of  the  Persian 
and  Median  monarchies.  The  reasons 
for  the  selection  were  manifold.  A  wide 
and  fruitful  plain,  and  two  mighty  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  on  the  one' 
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of  which  the  city  was  built,  while  with 
the  other  it  commanded  a  ready  com¬ 
munication  by  numerous  canals,  made 
it  a  spot  singularly  fit  for  the  support 
of  a  great  collected  population,  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  trade,  both  inland 
and  foreign.  It  was  further  recom¬ 
mended  by  its  more  central  situation, 
and  especially  its  lying  nearer  than  the 
other  capitals  to  Lower  Asia  and  Europe. 
Babylonia,  like  Egypt,  owed  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  fertility  entirely  to  the  overflowing 
of  its  river  ;  and  to  regulate  this  overflow 
the  old  monarchs  had  constructed  chan¬ 
nels,  dams,  and  various  other  works, 
of  great  extent.  These  had  fallen  into 
decay  under  the  Median  and  Persian 
kings,  who  resided  in  the  upper  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  comparatively  neglected 
the  Babylonians ;  but  Alexander  ap¬ 
plied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work 
of  restoration,  and  was  rapidly  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  province  to  its  ancient 
fruitfulness  and  prosperity,  when,  in  the 
second  summer  of  his  residence  at  Ba¬ 
bylon,  as  he  was  overlooking  the  works, 
with  his  wonted  activity  and  careless¬ 
ness  of  his  person,  in.  an  open  boat 
among  the  unwholesome  marshes,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  shortly  after 
died,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  By 
some  writers  it  has  been  represented 
that  his  sickness  was  rendered  fatal  by 
intemperance  ;  and  a  report  was  after¬ 
wards  current  among  the  Macedonians, 
which  imputed  his  death  to  poison.  But 
neither  of  these  statements  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  most  authentic  records 
existing  with  respect  to  his  last  moments. 
(b.  c.  323.) 

During  the  latter  years  of  Alexander, 
Greece  was  generally  quiet,  and  little 
remarkable  occurred,  except  some  con¬ 
siderable  party  struggles  in  Athens. 
Before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  when 
strife  ran  highest  in  that  city,  Ctesiphon 
had  proposed  a  decree,  to  honour  Demo¬ 
sthenes  with  a  golden  crown,  for  his 
eminent  public  services.  The  crown 
being  voted,  iEschines  arraigned  the 
decree,  as  irregular  in  form,  and  false 
in  statement.  It  was  passed,  he  said, 
while  Demosthenes  was  accountable  for 
an  office,  which  he  held,  though  the  law 
expressly  forbade  the  crowning  any  man 
while  he  had  an  account  to  render ;  it 
appointed  that  the  crown  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  time  and  place  other  than 
that  which  the  law  prescribed ;  and  it 
declared,  that  Demosthenes  merited  re¬ 
ward  for  eminent  services  •  whereas, 


in  truth,  he  was  justly  punishable  for 
gross  misconduct.  On  these  grounds, 
iEschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  the  decree,  and  instituted 
proceedings  against  him  for  a  penalty 
of  fifty  talents,  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Soon  after  its  commence¬ 
ment  the  prosecution  was  dropped,  and 
slept  for  many  years,  till  at  last,  while 
Alexander  was  warring  in  eastern  Asia, 
it  was  resumed  as  a  ready  method  of 
attacking  Demosthenes,  who  then  held 
the  lead  in  Athens.  The  speeches  of 
vEschines  for  the  prosecution,  and  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  defence,  are  the 
most  elaborate  works  of  their  respective 
authors ;  and  the  latter  in  particular, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Oration 
on  the  Crown,  might  alone  prove  De¬ 
mosthenes  the  first  of  orators.  The 
charge  of  informality  may  be  considered 
as  established;  but  that  was,  as  well 
with  the  judges  as  with  the  advocates,  a 
question  very  subordinate  to  the  compa¬ 
rison  instituted  between  the  characters  of 
the  rival  orators,  and  the  merits  of  their 
respective  systems  of  policy.  Ctesiphon 
was  acquitted,  and  the  accuser  failing  to 
obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes,  became  liable 
to  a  heavy  fine  ; — so  far  had  he  under¬ 
rated  the  power  of  his  opponent’s  elo¬ 
quence  or  interest.  Unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  or  perhaps  unwilling  to  live  under 
his  triumphant  enemies,  Aeschines  quitted 
Athens,  and  retired  to  Rhodes. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Demosthenes  also  went  into  ba¬ 
nishment.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  retreat  were  these.:  Harpalus, 
an  early  and  favoured  friend  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  being  left  at  Babylon  as  satrap  of 
the  province,  and  treasurer  over  a  more 
considerable  portion  of  the  empire,  had 
abused  his  trust  so  grossly  that  on  the 
king’s  return  he  was  driven  to  rebellion 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  had 
gathered  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  with 
those  he  landed  in  Laconia,  in  the  hope, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  engaging  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  renew  their  opposition 
to  Alexander.  Failing  there  of  support, 
he  left  his  army,  and  went  to  Athens 
as  a  suppliant,  but  carrying  with  him 
money  to  a  large  amount.  His  cause  was 
taken  up  by  many  eminent  orators,  hos¬ 
tile  to  Macedonia;  and  Demosthenes 
himself,  who  had  at  first  held  back,  was 
prevailed  on  to  espouse  it.  It  failed, 
however ;  the  Athenians  adhered  to  the 
existing  treaties ;  and  Harpalus,  being 
obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
into  Crete,  and  there  perished  by  assas- 
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sination.  "  It  was  said  that  his  "gold  had 
been  largely  distributed  among  his  Athe¬ 
nian  supporters,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  Demosthenes  and  his 
associates,  as  having  been  bribed  to 
miscounsel  the  people.  Demosthenes, 
finding  probably  the  popular  current 
strong  against  him,  and  wishing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  his  trial  before  a  more  dis¬ 
passionate  tribunal,  procured  a  decree  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Areiopagus.  The 
court  pronounced  against  the  accused  ; 
and  Demosthenes,  being  fined  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  talents  (upwards  of  10,000/.), 
■withdrew  to  iEgina. 

The  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  is 
remarkable  no  less  in  the  philosophical 
than  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  those  two 
great  idols  of  the  vulgar,  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror,  and  the  busy  keenness  of  the 
state-intriguer,  to  energies  more  guilt¬ 
less  and  triumphs  more  lasting.  The 
death  of  Socrates  was  soon  repented  by 
the  Athenians ;  and  so  general  was  the 
admiration  of  that  excellent  man,  that 
there  were  few  succeeding  philosophers 
who  did  not  own  his  teaching  as  the 
fountain  from  which  their  doctrines 
were  ultimately  derived.  His  careless¬ 
ness  of  outward  splendour  and  patience 
in  hardship  were  imitated  by  his  scholar 
Antisthenes ;  but  that  which  was  in  the 
master  a  genuine  indifference  to  all  but 
moral  and  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and 
an  equal  estimation  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  whether  in  rags  or  in  purple, 
became  in  the  pupil  an  ostentatious  pre¬ 
ference  of  poverty.  Antisthenes  was 
the  head  of  a  sect  which  made  it  their 
boast  to  discard  all  prejudices,  all  ar¬ 
bitrary  likings  and  dislikings,  and  to 
live  by  the  dictates  of  pure  reason,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
men.  But  they  who  glory  in  freedom  of 
thought  are  sometimes  misled  as  far  by 
the  love  of  paradox  as  others  by  preju¬ 
dice.  The  followers  of  Antisthenes  ri¬ 
diculed  those  who  placed  their  happiness 
in  the  ostentation  of  riches;  yet  they 
were  no  less  vainly  boastful  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  filth  and  raggedness  : 
they  ridiculed  all  who  lived  according 
to  other  men’s  opinions,  and  not  to  their 
own ;  and  they  pursued  their  maxims 
even  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  na¬ 
tural  and  necessary  decencies.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  business,  pomps,  and  pleasures 
of  the  world,  they  were  apt  to  use  a  satiri¬ 
cal  bitterness,  that  savoured  more  of 
spleen  than  of  philosophical  contempt. 
From  their  rude  and  slovenly  manner  of 


life,  and  their  snarling  moroseness,  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Cynics,  or 
dog-philosophers.  Of  this  sect  was  the 
celebrated  Diogenes. 

Far  more  important  are  those  phi¬ 
losophers  who  grew  up  in  the  school 
of  Plato ;  the  Academics,  headed  by 
Speusippus,  Plato’s  nephew,  and  Xeno- 
crates,  the  Chalcedonian  ;  and  the- 
Peripatetics  (walkers),  the  followers  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  bora  at  Stageirus,  a 
Grecian  city  in  Thrace.  The  former 
were  named”  from  the  hall  and  grove  of 
Academus,  where  Plato,  and,  after  him, 
Speusippus,  usually  discoursed  :  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  Aristotle’s  manner  of  delivering 
his  instructions  while  walking  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Lycaeum.  The  doctrines 
of  both  were  nearly  the  same,  for  though 
Aristotle  often  opposes  his  master,  Plato,, 
it  is  commonly  in  points  to  which  the 
Academics  held  but  lightly,  or  which 
they  entirely  gave  up.  But  the  different 
character  of  the  teachers  variously  af¬ 
fected  their  followers.  Among  many 
eminent  names,  the  Academy  had  none 
which  could  rival  those  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  ;  the  first  of  whom  was  wont 
to  say  that,  when  the  oracle  styled  him 
the  wisest  of  men,  it  was  because  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  others 
thought  that  they  knew  much.  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  by  many  as 
directing  them  to  acquiesce  in  universal 
scepticism :  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenour  of  his  discourses,  that  So¬ 
crates  rather  meant  to  produce  in  his 
disciples  a  patient  search  for  truth,  a 
due  distrust  in  themselves,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  amend  their  most  favourite  con¬ 
clusions,  should  subsequent  inquiry 
prove  it  needful.  However  understood, 
the  declaration  betokens,  both  in  the 
speaker  and  in  the  approving  reporter,  a 
disposition  very  different  from  that  of 
Aristotle,  whose  vast  and  varied  erudi¬ 
tion  and  wonderful  subtlety  and  acute¬ 
ness  were  joined  with  a  somewhat  dog¬ 
matical  temper,  and  a  strong  desire  to- 
give  to  his  treatment  of  every  subject  an 
air  of  scientific  completeness.  Hence  it 
comes  that  while  the  individual  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Aristotle  was  almost  unrivalled, 
his  school  was  comparatively  barren  of 
eminent  men :  whereas  most  of  the 
greatest  Grecian  philosophers  in  after 
times  are  found  in  the  Academy  and  its 
many  off-sets.  For  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Aristotle,  improvement  has 
ever  been  trammelled  by  the  opinion 
that  they  had  in  his  works  a  perfect 
system  of  human  knowledge  :  this  made 
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them  consent  to  explain  and  enforce  his 
conclusions,  without  pursuing  them  far¬ 
ther  or  inquiring  into  their  evidence ; 
and  sometimes  rendered  them  loth  to 
examine  a  questionable  position  of 
their  master,  lest  by  loosening  a  single 
stone  of  the  connected  fabric  they  should 
disjoint  and  weaken  the  whole. 

The  faults  of  Aristotle  have  probably 
contributed,  as  well  as  his  merits,  to  the 
astonishing  influence  which  his  writings 
have  exercised  over  ages  so  various  and 
nations  so  widely  scattered,  as  those  in 
which  his  name  has  been  regarded  with 
an  almost  idolatrous  veneration.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  understanding, 
at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and  the 
most  discerning  ;  the  father  of  philoso¬ 
phical  criticism ;  the  ablest  of  Grecian 
speculative  politicians ;  an  acute  and 
curious  observer  of  all  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena,  whether  in  the  material  or  in 
the  intellectual  world.  In  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  conclusiveness  of  de¬ 
monstration,  his  logical  works  are  essen¬ 
tially  unphilosophical ;  but  they  are  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  classification  of  the  forms 
which  arguments  may  take,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
conclusive.  His  power  of  systematic 
arrangement  was  indeed  extraordinary, 
and  the  talent  was  accompanied  by  the 
disposition  to  riot  in  its  exercise.  This 
is  peculiarly  striking  in  his  ethics,  in 
reading  which  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that,  while 
Plato  teaches  men  to  feel  and  act,  the 
object  of  Aristotle  is  rather  to  instruct 
them  how  to  define  and  classify  their 
actions.  On  abstract  questions,  es¬ 
pecially  of  morals,  he  wants  Plato’s 
liveliness  and  distinctness  of  conception  ; 
and  hence  his  treatment  of  such  subjects 
is  comparatively  dry  and  barren.  Inac¬ 
curacies  are  pointed  out,  and  language 
and  arrangement  improved  ;  but  lit¬ 
tle  is  done  to  open  the  mind  to  the 
reception  of  truth.  It  is  where  out¬ 
ward  observation  furnishes  the  materials 
on  which  reason  is  to  work,  that  his 
superiority  appears ;  and  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  embraced  in  the  question. 
And  here  he  is  as  pre-eminent,  as  Plato 
is,  where  the  premises  and  the  reason¬ 
ing  process  are  both  from  within.  But 
these  unfortunately  are  not  the  passages 
which  have  chiefly  attracted  his  undis¬ 
criminating  adorers  :  and  hence,  in  those 
times  when  his  authority  has  been  most 
i  blindly  reverenced;  though  his  writings 
lave  often  excited  some  degree  of  in¬ 


tellectual  activity  among  those  whose 
minds  would  otherwise  have  slept  in 
contented  ignorance,  they  have  often  also 
misdirected  that  activity  to  unprofitable 
subtleties  and  idle  verbal  disquisitions. 

Chapter  X. 

Of  Greece ,  and  of  the  Macedonian  Em¬ 
pire,  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  to 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus , 
and  the  Invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
Gauls. 

The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  seemed 
to  leave  his  diadem  as  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for  by  his  generals.  A  contest 
was  threatened  between  different  bodies 
of  the  army,  but  the  wiser  heads  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment.  Alexander  had  left  two  infant 
sons  by  Persian  mothers,  and  a  brother, 
Arrhidseus,  whose  weakness  of  mind  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  rule,  but  whose  claim  was" 
nevertheless  supported  by  the  body  of 
the  Macedonian  infantry.  It  was  agreed 
that  Arrhidseus  should  take  the  kingly 
title,  with  the  name  of  Philip,  while  Per- 
diccas,  an  eminent  general,  held,  as. 
protector,  the  actual  sway.  The  sa¬ 
trapies  were  distributed  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders,  and  mostly  according  to 
Alexander’s  appointment.  Ptolemy  was 
made  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Antipater  of 
Macedonia,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  An- 
tigonus  and  Eumenes  of  different  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Asia  Minor ;  all  men  of  note 
in  Alexander’s  wars,  and  about  to  be¬ 
come  yet  more  remarkable  in  those 
which  were  waged  to  acquire  distinct 
kingdoms  for  themselves. 

The  first  commotion  which  disturbed 
the  Macedonian  empire  arose  from  the 
Grecian  colonies  established  by  Alexan¬ 
der  in  Upper  Asia.  The  settlers  were 
mostly  disabled  soldiers,  or  such  as, 
weary  of  a  seemingly  interminable  war¬ 
fare,  which  carried  them  daily  into  re¬ 
gions  more  remote,  preferred  a  grant 
of  lands,  with  immediate  quiet,  to  the 
chance  of  one  day  revisiting  their  native 
country  with  the  fruits  of  their  successful 
valour.  Many  soon  began  to  regret 
their  choice,  and  to  pine  for  Greece  and 
Grecian  customs  and  modes  of  living  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  Alexander 
which  prevented  their  return.  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  death,  they  generally  quitted 
their  dwellings,  assembled  in  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse,  and  began  their  march.  They 
were  met  by  Pithon,  who  had  been 
commanded  by  Perdiccas  to  oppose 
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them,  and  had  gladly  undertaken  it, 
hoping  to  win  them  to  his  interest,  and 
to  make  himself  powerful  by  their  means. 
With  the  aid  of  treachery  in  one  of  their 
chiefs,  he  vanquished  them  in  battle : 
and  then  he  offered  them  permission, 
laying  down  their  arms,  to  return  to 
their  dwellings.  Oaths  were  mutually 
given  and  received,  and  the  disarmed 
and  defenceless  Greeks  mingled  fear¬ 
lessly  among  the  Macedonians.  But 
Perdiccas,  suspecting  the  secret  purpose 
of  Pithon,  had  strictly  charged  him  to 
slaughter  them,  and  to  distribute  the 
spoils  among  his  soldiers :  and  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  whether  through  obedience 
to  the  protector,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
booty  promised,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  his 
bloody  command,  in  defiance  of  their 
leader’s  wish,  and  of  the  faith  just 
pledged. 

Antipater  was  soon  at  war  with  a  con¬ 
federacy  headed  by  the  Athenians  and 
iEtolians.  The  cause  of  quarrel  was  a 
promise  given  by  Alexander,  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  Antipater  for  fulfilment,  to 
restore  all  Grecian  exiles  to  their  several 
cities.  In  many  states  this  would  shake 
the  government,  in  some  would  overturn 
it :  and  suspicion  and  resentment  were 
the  more  excited,  as  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  power  was  vested 
in  the  restored  exiles  would  be  exercised 
by  them  in  entire  subserviency  to  Mace¬ 
donia.  Among  those  offended  were  the 
Athenians,  who  had  recently  colonised 
a  part  of  Samos,  which,  if  the  measure 
of  Antipater  were  carried  through,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  former 
owners.  The  richer  part  of  them  dis¬ 
liked  the  war,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  approved  it,  and  a  vote  was  passed 
that  the  Athenians  would  assert  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  and  free  the  cities  which  were 
held  in  awe  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
Fleets  and  armies  were  levied,  and  am¬ 
bassadors  sent  to  rouse  the  Greeks  into 
action ;  and  the  AStolians,  Thessalians, 
Argians,  and  many  others  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Boeotians  were  bound 
to  Macedonia  by  the  possession  of  the 
Theban  lands,  which  had  been  parcelled 
among  them  when  the  city  was  destroyed; 
and  their  defeat  was  the  first  exploit  of 
Leosthenes  the  Athenian  commander. 
Antipater,  unable  to  raise  an  army  equal 
to  that  of  the  hostile  confederacy,  tried 
one  battle  unsuccessfully,  and  then  retir¬ 
ing  to  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  was 
there  besieged  by  Leosthenes.  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  Leosthenes  was  killed, 
and  Antiphilus  succeeded  him. 


The  place  was  strong,  and  well  de¬ 
fended,  but  the  garrison  was  already 
starving,  when  the  eminent  Macedonian 
general  Leonnatus  raised  the  siege. 
Having  thus  far  attained  his  object, "in 
the  battle  which  ensued  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  ;  and  Antipater  effected  a 
junction  with  the  beaten  army,  but  still 
was  weaker  than  his  enemies.  The  scene 
was  changed,  when  another  army  came 
up,  under  Craterus,  the  best,  in  Alexan¬ 
der’s  judgment,  of  all  his  commanders 
since  the  death  of  Parmenion.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonians  had  already  been  twice  victo¬ 
rious  by  sea,  and  they  now  attained  a 
decided  superiority  on  the  land.  Ambas¬ 
sadors  came  from  the  Grecian  league  to 
ask  for  peace  ;  but  Antipater  refused  a 
general  treaty,  and  required  that  each 
state  should  negotiate  separately;  and 
the  war  being  pushed  on  briskly,  fear 
drove  all  the  cities  successively  to  make 
terms  for  themselves,  leaving  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  iEtolians  alone  in  opposition. 
Antipater  led  his  host  to  Athens.  While 
he  was  shut  up  in  Lamia,  peace  had 
been  denied  him  on  any  terms  but  un¬ 
conditional  surrender.  It  was  now  the 
1  turn  of  the  Athenians  to”sue  for  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  Antipater  refused  to  grant. 
Alike  unable  to  stand  a  siege,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  conditions,  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  conqueror’s  mercy,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  was  milder  than  they  had  reason  to 
expect.  They  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  city  and  its  territory,  and  of  all  pro¬ 
perty,  both  public  and  private :  but  the 
democracy  was  abolished,  and  the  poorer 
citizens  entirely  shut  out  from  the  powers 
of  government.  To  such  as  wished  to 
quit  the  city,  Antipater  offered  lands  in 
Thrace,  and  more  than  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  persons  accepted  the  proffer.  The 
rest  remained  untouched  in  person  and 
property,  but  politically  subjected  to  the 
privileged  class  of  about  nine  thousand 
citizens,  whose  fortunes  reached  the 
standard  fixed  by  Antipater.  The  laws 
of  Solon  were  again  adopted,  as  the 
rule  of  government,  and  all  subsequent 
changes  annulled.  To  guard  against  a 
counter-revolution,  a  Macedonian  garri¬ 
son  was  placed  in  Munychia,  one  of  Ihe 
ports  of  Athens  :  and  Antipater  having 
done  these  things  returned  into  Mace¬ 
donia.  Thus  ended  what  was  called  the 
Lamian  war,  in  the  year  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  (b.  c.  322.) 

The  recovered  ascendancy  of  the  party . 
hostile  to  Macedonia  had  led  to  the 
recal  of  Demosthenes :  but  Antipater’s 
victory  and  approach  to  Athens  again  . 
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obliged  him  to  retire.  A  decree  of  the 
people  was  passed-  in  his  absence,  con¬ 
demning  to  death  both  himself  and  those 
associates  who  had  fled  with  him.  In 
ordinary  cases  this  would  only  have 
operated  as  a  sentence  of  perpetual  ba¬ 
nishment  ;  but  Antipater  had  been  deeply 
and  repeatedly  offended  by  the  fugitives, 
and  his  character  was  unforgiving.  He 
sent  emissaries  to  seize  them  in  all  the 
cities  whither  they  had  fled,  and  all  who 
were  arrested  were  brought  to  him  and 
put  to  death.  Demosthenes  had  passed 
into  Italy,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  temple 
in  Calabria ;  and  being  found  there,  that 
he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  An¬ 
tipater,  he  swallowed  poison. 

Of  the  many  states  so  lately  leagued 
against  Antipater,  the  zEtolians  only  had 
not  submitted ;  and  they  still  held  out, 
when  the  Macedonian  leaders  entered 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army 
such  as  they  could  not  cope  with  in  the 
field.  The  weaker  towns  were  abandoned, 
the  stronger  garris  oned  and  provided  for  a 
siege,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  retired 
to  the  mountains,  where  bold  and  active 
men,  acquainted  with  the  country,  might 
readily  foil  the  powerful  but  cumbrous 
phalanx  of  the  enemy.  The  Macedoni¬ 
ans  attempting  to  drive  them  from  their 
fastnesses  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  but 
Craterus  prudently  gave  up  the  endea¬ 
vour,  and  prepared  to  quarter  his  troops 
for  the  winter  in  the  open  country. 
The  case  of  the  HStolians  now  seemed 
hopeless.  Remaining  among  the  barren 
and  snowy  heights,  unprovided  and  un¬ 
sheltered,  they  might  perish  with  cold 
and  hunger :  coming  down  into  the  plain 
they  must  fight  and  be  beaten,  for  their 
enemies  were  far  superior  in  numbers  as 
well  as  in  discipline  and  in  the  ability  of 
their  commanders.  Submission,  there¬ 
fore,  seemed  inevitable,  till  they  were 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  news  arriving 
from  Asia. 

Perdiccas  seeking,  while  his  ascendancy 
was  doubtful,  to  connect  himself  closely 
with  Antipater,  had  asked  and  obtained 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  ambi¬ 
tion,  however,  had  risen  with  his  fortunes, 
so  that  he  nowT  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  royalty  of  Macedonia  and  its 
conquests  ;  as  a  step  towards  which  he 
wished  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander.  Aware 
that  Antigonus,  a  friend  of  Antipater, 
and  an  able  soldier  and  statesman,  had 
penetrated  his  design,  and  was  likely  to 
oppose  it,  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  him 
by  false  accusations.  Antigonus  escap¬ 


ing  to  Europe,  carried  his  tale  to  Anti¬ 
pater  and  Craterus,  who  made  a  hasty 
peace  with  the  zEtolians,  and  prepared 
for  war  with  Perdiccas.  They  allied 
themselves  with  Ptolemy,  who  was  no 
less  threatened  than  themselves.  Per¬ 
diccas  went  in  person  against  Ptolemy, 
but  he  sent  a  powerful  army  against 
Antipater,  under  Eumenes,  an  excellent 
officer,  who  had  formerly  been  Alexan¬ 
der’s  confidential  secretary. 

Eumenes  found  the  enemy  already  in 
Asia,  but  he  succeeded  in  falling  on  the 
division  of  Craterus  when  separated 
from  the  rest.  Craterus  fell  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  his  army  was  defeated  ;  but  this 
success  came  too  late  to  benefit  Perdic¬ 
cas.  That  commander’s  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  tedious  and  unsuccessful, 
and  time  was  given  for  his  troops  to  scan 
the  characters  of  the  rival  leaders,  and 
to  draw  conclusions  far  from  being  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  own.  Perdiccas  was 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  often  cruel ;  Pto¬ 
lemy,  mild  and  affably  kind  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and,  at  least  by  comparison 
with  Perdiccas,  liberal  to  his  enemies  ; 
he  was  also,  like  Alexander,  remarkable 
for  prowess  as  a  combatant,  and  habi¬ 
tually  profuse  in  the  exposure  of  his  per¬ 
son,  qualities  ever  highly  conducive  to 
the  popularity  of  a  general.  The  result 
was  discontent  in  the  army  of  Perdic¬ 
cas,  which  increased'  with  every  new 
delay  and  failure,  and  rose  at  length  to 
such  a  height  that  Perdiccas  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  his  tent.  The  troops  trans¬ 
ferred  their  obedience  to  Ptolemy,  and 
the  news  of  Eumenes’ s  victory,  which 
arriving  sooner  would  probably  have 
prevented  their  revolt,  now  only  pro¬ 
duced  a  vote  of  death  to  Eumenes,  and 
to  fifty  of  his  officers. 

For  a  short  time  after  this,  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  king  Arrhidseus,  and  niece 
of  Philip,  contended  for  power  with 
Pithon,  whom  the  soldiers  had  chosen 
protector  in  conjunction  with  another 
general.  Pithon,  finding  himself  the 
weaker,  resigned  his  office  ;  but  Antipa¬ 
ter,  being  elected  sole  protector,  quelled 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice.  He  then 
made  a  new  allotment  of  various  satra¬ 
pies,  whereby  Babylonia  was  entrusted 
to  Seleucus,  and  Susiana  added  to  the 
former  commands  of  Antigonus,  who 
was  also  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Eumenes,  with  the  authority  of 
captain-general  of  Asia  Minor,  while 
Antipater,  with  Arrhidseus,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Macedonia.  Antigonus  de¬ 
feated  Eumenes  in  a  great  battle,  and 
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obliged  him  to  take  refuge  with  a  scanty 
band  of  followers  in  the  strong  hold  of 
Nora,  where  Antigonus  besieged  him, 
having  first  suppressed  the  remaining 
friends  of  Perdiccas.  The  siege  was 
long  protracted  by  the  resolution  and 
ability  of  Eumenes,  and  still  continued, 
when  the  death  of  Antipater  gave  a 
wider  field  to  the  ambition  of  Antigonus. 
(b.  c.  318.) 

Antipater  left  the  regency  to  Poly¬ 
sperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  surviving  generals.  This  was  highly 
displeasing  to  Cassander,  Antipater’s 
son,  who  had  himself  expected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  it  ;  but  his  party  being  too 
weak  for  open  resistance,  he  escaped 
into  Asia,  and  besought  the  aid  of 
Antigonus.  Both  Antigonus  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  promised  their  assistance,  pro¬ 
fessedly  through  friendship  for  his  father, 
but  really  to  promote  their  own  ag¬ 
grandisement  and  secure  their  indepen¬ 
dence  by  embarrassing  Polysperchon, 
and  weakening  the  general  government. 

In  the  Grecian  towns  which  had  been 
garrisoned  by  Antipater,  or  in  which 
the  constitution  had  been  altered  and 
the  ruling  party  changed  by  him,  the 
leading  men  mostly  favoured  Cassander. 
Polysperchon  therefore  undertook  to 
make  these  states  his  owTn  by  undoing 
all  that  Antipater  had  done.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  patron  of  universal 
independence;  re-established  democra¬ 
cies  in  place  of  the  oligarchies  set  up  by 
Antipater,  and  recalled  the  exiles  ba¬ 
nished  for  opposing  him.  Moreover,  he 
procured  that  the  chief  partisans  of 
Antipater,  in  each  state,  should  suffer 
exile,  confiscation,  or  death,  though  it 
was  to  Antipater  chiefly  that  he  owed 
his  present  greatness.  His  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Eu¬ 
menes,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  a  violent  woman  of  some 
ability,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Antipater  and  his  son. 

Since  Athens  submitted  to  Antipater, 
a  Macedonian  garrison  had  constantly 
held  Munychia.  We  have  seen  several 
instances  of  a  like  proceeding,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  citadel  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  of 
that  of  Thebes,  after  the  treachery  of 
Phoebidas.  In  both  these  instances,  the 
object  was  at  once  to  ensure  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  a  ruling  party,  friendly  to  the 
foreign  power,  which  maintained  the 
garrison,  and  to  keep  the  city  not  only 
in  alliance,  but  in  a  kind  of  subjection. 


Accordingly  the  troops  were  command- 
ingly  posted  in  the  Acropolis,  and  all 
political  measures  were  concerted  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  commander,  and 
carried  through  by  his  support.  But 
the  present  government  of  Athens  was 
on  a  different  footing.  The  chief  au¬ 
thority  remained  with  Phocion,  who 
was  recommended  by  his  superior  cha¬ 
racter  and  talents,  and  by  the  high 
esteem  in  wdiich  he  was  known  to  be 
held  by  Antipater.  He  was  not  a  per¬ 
son  likely  to  aim  at  power  by  holding  his 
country  in  subjection  to  foreigners  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  mildness  of 
the  terms  which  w7ere  granted  to  the 
city  was  chiefly  produced  by  respect 
to  Phocion,  and  by  the  wish  to  settle 
affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
and  his  friends  might  honourably  ex¬ 
ercise  the  powers  of  government.  The 
party  of  Phocion  wras  the  weaker  in 
numbers,  and  that  weakness  w7as  the 
more  dangerous,  as  in  the  turbulent 
times  which  had  just  been  passing, 
both  the  authority  of  the  laws  had 
been  considerably  shaken,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people  deteriorated.  In 
these  circumstances  the  greater  part 
were  probably  not  unwilling  that  a  force 
should  be  at  hand,  which  might  en¬ 
courage  their  friends,  dishearten  their 
enemies,  and,  perhaps,  turn  the  scale, 
should  it  be  necessary,  in  case  of  se¬ 
dition  or  civil  war.  And  if  Phocion 
himself,  or  any  others  of  the  sterner 
patriots  among  them,  disliked  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  trenched  so  far  on  the 
independence  of  their  country,  they  would 
nevertheless  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it, 
as  the  only  means  of  giving  to  Antipater 
that  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their 
government,  which  would  induce  him  to 
abstain  from  harsher  measures  of  coer¬ 
cion.  But  the  Macedonian  force  was 
posted  neither  in  the  city,  nor  in  Peirseeus, 
but  in  one  of  the  inferior  ports ;  its 
commander  was  not  consulted  in  any 
measures  of  the  government,  nor  were 
his  troops  employed  in  carrying  them 
into  effect ;  and  their  presence  w7as  only 
designed  as  a  security  to  Antipater 
against  the  danger  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  against  that  of  popular  in¬ 
surrection. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Antipater,, 
and  before  it  was  known  at  Athens,. 
Cassander  had  sent  Nicanor,  an  officer 
entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  garrison  in  Munychia. 
When  the  breach  with  Polysperchon 
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had  become  decided,  Nicanor  urged  the 
Athenian jpeople  to  remain  in  friendship 
with  Cassander  ;  but  the  support  of  the 
new  protector  had  again  given  courage 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  made  was  a  requisition  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  according  to  the  royal  pro¬ 
clamation.  He  persuaded  them  to  grant 
a  few  days  respite,  during  which  he 
secretly  gathered  strength  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  Athenians  sent  ambassadors 
to  ask  for  aid  of  the  king  and  Poly- 
sperchon,  and  held  repeated  assemblies 
to  deliberate  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  ; 
but  Nicanor  in  the  mean  time  raised 
a  powerful  force  of  mercenaries,  and, 
issuing  one  night  unexpectedly  from 
Munychia,  made  himself  master  of 
Peiraeeus.  The  Athenians  now  ap¬ 
pointed  an  embassy,  with  Phocion  at 
its  head,  to  require  that  Nicanor  would 
desist  from  his  aggression,  and  restore 
to  them  their  independence,  as  the  king 
had  commanded.  Nicanor  at  first  re¬ 
ferred  them  to  Cassander,  under  whose 
authority  he  was  acting  ;  but  when  their 
demand  was  backed  by  letters  from 
Olympias,  and  by  the  approach  of  an 
■army  under  Alexander,  the  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  he  became  alarmed,  and 
promised  to  evacuate  the  place.  He 

■  delayed,  however,  to  perform  his  pro¬ 
mise,  and  Alexander  arriving,  soon 
proved  that  his  intention  was  not  to 
restore  their  ports  to  the  Athenians,  but 
to  retain  them  for  himself.  Meanwhile 
the  Athenian  people  held  an  assembly, 
with  every  circumstance  of  tumult  and 
confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  com¬ 
plete  re-establishment  of  democracy,  and 
the  death  or  banishment  of  all  who  had 
borne  office  in  the  oligarchy,  of  whom 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Phocion. 
The  exiles  fled  to  the  camp  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  were  sent  by  him  to  his  father’s 
court,  and  recommended  to  his  favour. 
They  were  followed  thither  by  an  Athe¬ 
nian  embassy,  sent  to  accuse  them,  and 
to  demand  their  surrender.  Polysper¬ 
chon  had  now  repented  the  treachery 
which  he  had  meditated  against  the 
Athenians,  but  which  shame  and  fear 
had  prevented  him  from  fulfilling,  and 
he  hoped  by  a  second  act  of  baseness  to 
.soften  the  resentment  excited  by  the 
first.  He  gave  up  the  fugitives,  in 
words,  to  stand  their  trial,  but,  in  truth, 

■  to  perish  by  the  party  fury  of  their  bit¬ 
terest  enemies.  When  the  victims  were 
brought  before  the  assembly,  their  voices 
were  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  their 
judges,  who  were  mostly  of  the  persons 


newly  restored  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  from  which  they  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  after  the  victory  of  Antipater. 
Every  one  was  hooted  down,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  a  tumultuous  vote  was 
passed,  condemning  all  the  prisoners 
to  death.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  men  of  distinguished  rank  and 
respectable  character,  and  while  their 
hard  fate  affected  many  with  pity  and 
consternation,  there  were  others  who 
vented  in  insults  that  envious  ma¬ 
lice  which,  while  its  objects  were  in 
prosperity,  had  been  prudently  sup¬ 
pressed.  One  of  these  wretches  is  said 
to  have  spit  on  Phocion,  as  he  was  led 
to  prison ;  but  the  outrage  failed  to 
ruffle  the  composure  of  the  captive,  who 
only  looked  towards  the  magistrates, 
and  asked— “  Will  no  one  stop  this 
man’s  indecency  ?”  Before  he  drank  the 
hemlock,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
message  for  his  son  ;  he  replied — “  I  bid 
him  cherish  no  resentment  against  the 
Athenians.”  Thus  perished  a  statesman 
and  warrior  of  eminent  ability  ;  but  far 
more  remarkable  for  the  rarer  gift  of 
determined  uprightness.  The  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  deed  ;  they  erected 
to  him  a  statue  of  brass,  and  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral  his  remains,  which 
had  at  first  been  cast  out  unburied.  His 
principal  accuser  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  others  driven  into  exile ;  the  people 
hoping,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to 
atone  for  their  crime  by  punishing  their 
advisers. 

Shortly  afterwards  Cassander  landed 
in  Peiraeeus,  with  four  thousand  soldiers. 
He  was  there  besieged  by  Polysperchon, 
who  soon,  however,  found  himself  in 
want  of  provisions  to  maintain  his  army; 
and  therefore,  leaving  a  division  of  his 
forces  at  Athens,  he  proceeded  with  the 
greater  part  into  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
hope  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the 
Megalopolitans,  who  were  warm  sup¬ 
porters  of  Cassander.  Meanwhile  Cas¬ 
sander  sailed  against  the  PEginetans, 
and  readily  brought  them  over  to  his 
party.  The  Salaminians,  refusing  com¬ 
pliance,  were  besieged  and  brought  to 
extremity,  when  Polysperchon  sent  an 
armament,  which  obliged  Cassander  to 
retire.  The  protector  then  returned 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  cities,  and  to  such  as  did  not 
attend  it  he  sent  ambassadors.  He 
offered  alliance  to  all,  on  the  conditions 
that  they  should  establish  democracy, 
and  put  to  death  them  oligarchical 
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rulers  established  by  Antipater.  The 
greater  part  immediately  entered  on  a 
course  of  bloody  executions  ;  the  friends 
of  Antipater  were  slain  or  banished; 
democracy  was  everywhere  embraced, 
and  with  it  the  alliance  of  Polysperchon. 
The  Megalopolitans  alone  firmly  clung 
to  the  party  of  Cassander  ;  they  secured 
their  moveables  within  the  city,  strength¬ 
ened  their  walls,  enrolled  and  numbered 
the  inhabitants,  both  slaves  and  free, 
and  appointed  to  each  his  particular 
province  in  the  defence ;  they  did  all, 
in  short,  which  befitted  resolute  men 
when  preparing  to  be  besieged  by  an 
enemy  of  overwhelming  force.  The 
Macedonian  host  was  highly  formidable 
both  by  numbers  and  discipline  ;  and  it 
was  well  provided  with  skilful  engineers. 
A  breach  was  effected,  and  desperate 
attempts  made  to  carry  it ;  but  all  were 
foiled  by  the  courage  of  the  besieged, 
and  the  able  conduct  of  their  leader. 
The  besiegers  had  elephants,  which  are 
now  first  mentioned  as  used  in  Greece, 
though  they  had  long  been  common  in 
the  wars  of  Asia,  The  approaches  to 
the  breach  were  levelled,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  with  the 
elephants ;  but  spikes  had  been  set  to 
pierce  their  feet,  and  prevent  their  ad¬ 
vancing,  while  they  were  plied  with 
darts  till  many  fell,  and  the  rest  recoil¬ 
ing  trampled  down  their  employers, — a 
danger  which  has  always  attended  the 
use  of  such  uncertain  auxiliaries.  In 
the  end  Polysperchon  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  attend  to  matters  of 
deeper  interest.  His  failure  determined 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Cassander.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  unable  otherwise  to  recover  their 
ports,  negotiated  for  peace,  and  peace 
was  made  on  the  terms  that  they  should 
enjoy  their  city  and  territory,  with  all 
their  ports,  except  Munychia,  which  Cas¬ 
sander  should  hold  during  the  war ;  that 
he  should  nominate  an  Athenian  citizen 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ; 
.and  that  all,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
ten  minee  (about  34/.,)  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  government. 

The  conduct  of  Polysperchon  had 
been  but  weak,  and  the  queen  Eurydice 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  that  which 
was  her  constant  endeavour,  to  supplant 
him  in  the  management  of  her  feeble 
husband,  and  the  government  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  To  recover  his  lost  power,  he 
brought  Olympias  into  play.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  with  her  into  Macedonia,  and 
Eurydice  and  Arrhidaeus  led  their  forces 


to  oppose  him;  but  the  Macedonians 
refused  to  fight  against  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  and  Eurydice  and  her  hus¬ 
band  fell  into  the  power  of  Olympiad 
She  mercilessly  abused  her  success ; 
the  royal  captives  were  put  to  death* 
with  circumstances  of  studied  cruelty; 
and  the  chief  friends  of  Cassander  were 
sought  out  for  slaughter,  including  his 
brother,  with  a  hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  Macedonians.  But  the  hour  of 
vengeance  was  not  far  off.  Cassander 
had  been  united  with  Eurydice,  by  the 
closest  friendship  certainly,  and,  if  pre¬ 
vailing  report  be  trusted,  by  unlawful 
love.  He  was  now  hastening  to  avenge 
her  death,  and  that  of  his  brother  and 
friends.  By  vast  activity  he  made  his 
way  into  Macedonia,  though  great  en¬ 
deavours  had  been  made  by  the  friends 
of  Polysperchon  to  occupy  the  passes. 
The  barbarity  of  Olympias  had  disgusted 
the  Macedonians,  and  she  now  obtained 
from  them  but  little  support.  She  was 
besieged  through  the  winter  in  Pydna, 
and  in  the  spring  the  town  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  Olympias  surrendered, 
only  stipulating  for  her  life. 

The  sequel  is  an  abominable  tissue 
of  treachery  and  murder.  Amphipolis 
still  held  out  for  Olympias,  and  it  was 
only  by  her  bidding  that  Aristonous,  the 
commander,  was  induced  to  surrender 
the  place.  The  high  character  of  Aris¬ 
tonous  excited  apprehension  in  Cassan¬ 
der,  who  had  adopted  the  base  policy  of 
destroying  all  whose  ability  was  such 
that  their  opposition  might  be  dange¬ 
rous.  He  procured  the  death  of  Aris¬ 
tonous  ;  and  then  proceeded  by  dark 
and  crooked  ways  to  fulfil  his  revenge 
against  Olympias.  Some  of  the  kindred 
of  those  whom  she  had  murdered  were 
prevailed  on  to  accuse  her  in  the  Mace¬ 
donian  assembly  ;  she  was  absent,  and 
had  none  to  speak  for  her ;  and  the  as¬ 
sembly  condemned  her  to  death.  Cas¬ 
sander  sent  some  of  his  own  friends  to 
advise  her  to  secret  flight ;  he  offered 
to  provide  a  ship  which  should  convey 
her  to  Athens  ;  and  this  he  did  that,  by 
her  flight,  she  might  appear  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  justice  of  her  sentence,  and 
might  then  be  put  to  death  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage.  She  refused  to  escape, 
and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  her  defence 
before  the  assembled  Macedonians  ;  but 
Cassander,  dreading  the  effect  of  her 
presence,  withheld  his  consent.  He  then 
selected  two  hundred  soldiers  to  dispatch 
her ;  they  entered  the  house,  but  on  see¬ 
ing  her  their  resolution  failed,  and  they 
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retired.  At  length  the  execution  was 
performed  by  the  kindred  of  her  victims. 
She  died  with  the  greatest  firmness. 
(b.  €.315.) 

Cassander  was  now  the  undisputed 
lord  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  confirm  his 
ascendancy,  married  Thessalonica,  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  and  half  sister  of 
Alexander.  As  a  permanent  memorial 
of  his  greatness  he  founded  a  city  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  and  named 
it  Cassandreia.  He  transported  thither 
the  inhabitants  of  Potidsea  and  of  se¬ 
veral  neighbouring  cities,  and  there  he 
planted  the  remnant  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Olynthian  people.  The  territory 
allotted  to  the  settlement  was  large  and 
fruitful ;  it  grew  and  flourished,  and 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  cities.  Cassander  also  rebuilt 
Thebes  in  the  twentieth  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander,  many  Grecian 
states,  and  especially  Athens,  assisting 
in  the  work. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater, 
Antigonus  had  attempted  to  win  over 
Eumenes  to  his  interest,  and  had  offered 
as  the  price  of  his  support  to  restore  his 
satrapy  and  to  grant  him  yet  higher 
honours  than  he  had  before  enjoyed. 
While  the  negotiation  was  pending, 
Eumenes  escaped  from  Nora,  and  again 
made  head  in  Cappadocia:  and  when 
Polysperchon  had  been  declared  pro¬ 
tector,  and  Antigonus  had  H  openly  dis¬ 
claimed  the  royal  authority,  Eumenes, 
having  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
king  Arrhidseus,  and  of  Polysperchon 
who  then  governed  in  his  name,  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
royal  forces,  and  soon  found  himself 
again  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
His  situation  was  still  very  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Eumenes  was  a  Thracian 
Greek,  of  Cardia  in  the  Chersonese, 
i  and  the  pride  of  the  Macedonian  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  ill  brooked  to  be 
commanded  by  a  foreigner ;  nor  was  it 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  in  any  time  of 
discontent,  that  he  had  already  been 
'  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the 
army.  The  means  which  he  took  to 
mitigate  the  envy  attaching  to  his  station 
curiously  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
age  and  of  the  people.  He  declined  a 
present  of  five  hundred  talents  offered 
by  the  king,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  need  it,  for  he  wished  not  to  be  placed 
in  any  situation  of  power  or  splendour, 
but  had  unwillingly  accepted  his  present 
command  in  compliance  with  authority 
which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  He  then 


related  a  remarkable  dream.  He  hacl 
thought,  he  said,  that  he  saw  king 
Alexander  sitting  on  his  throne,  and 
issuing  orders  to  his  generals  :  and  from 
thence  he  gathered  the  direction  that  a 
golden  throne  should  be  set  forth,  with 
the  diadem,  and  sceptre  and  other  en¬ 
signs  of  royalty ;  that  sacrifice  should 
be  performed  to  it,  as  if  the  deified  spirit 
of  the  departed  hero  were  actually  there 
present ;  that  all  councils  of  war  should 
be  held  before  the  throne,  and  all  com¬ 
mands  issued  in  the  name  of  Alexander, 
as  if  he  were  living.  The  proposal  was 
adopted.  The  load  of  envy  that  weighed 
on  Eumenes  was  greatly  lightened  when 
the  orders  ran  not  in  his  name,  but  in 
that  of  Alexander.  The  affections  of 
the  Macedonians  were  gratified  and 
their  superstitious  hopes  excited  by  the 
imagination  that  they  were  warring 
under  the  patronage  and  guidance  of 
their  late  invincible  king:  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  Eumenes  had  gained  by 
adroitly  practising  on  the  superstition  of 
his  followers,  was  so  improved  by  his 
uniform  affability  and  courtesy,  both  to 
chiefs  and  soldiers,  that  he  soon  brought 
the  army  into  a  temper  favourable  to 
cheerful  obedience  and  zealous  service, 
and  long  maintained  them  in  it,  in  spite 
of  several  attempts  to  stir  up  mutiny 
which  were  made  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Antigonus.  The  war  was  continued 
through  several  campaigns,  with  various 
success,  and  with  signal  proof  of  ability 
in  both  the  opposing  leaders.  But 
Eumenes  was  surrounded  with  chiefs 
who  were  inclined  to  dispute  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  whose  influence  in  the  army 
was  greater  than  his  own ;  and  not  all 
his  skill  could  for  ever  convert  jealous 
rivals  into  obedient  lieutenants.  By  the 
desertion  of  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
he  lost  a  battle  when  the  victory  seemed 
within  his  grasp :  and  in  the  following 
night,  while  he  was  urging  the  division 
of  his  troops  which  had  been  victorious 
to  try  the  fortune  of  another  struggle, 
they  secretly  negotiated  with  Antigonus, 
and  made  their  peace  by  betraying  their 
commander.  He  was  delivered  to  Anti¬ 
gonus,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  This 
happened  in  the  same  year  with  the 
death  of  Olympias. 

The  grasping  desires  of  Antigonus 
now  knew  no  bounds,  and  to  gratify 
them  he  spared  neither  treachery  nor 
blood.  Pithon,  the  satrap  of  Media, 
lured  into  his  power  by  professions  of 
friendship,  was  accused,  condemned,  and 
executed.  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Baby- 
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Ionia  bad  served  him  eminently  in  the 
war,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Antigonus 
from  seeking  to  despoil  him.  He  led  his 
forces  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
On  arriving  he  demanded  an  account  of 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  province. 
Seleucus  replied  that  he  owed  him  no 
account  for  the  government  which  had 
been  freely  given  to  himself  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians  in  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
and  Seleucus,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
Pithon,  saved  himself  by -flight.  He 
arrived  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  who 
received  him  with  all  kindness ;  and  a 
league  was  quickly  formed  between 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and 
Seleucus,  to  curb  the  threatening  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Antigonus. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  wars  in 
which  there  was  no  political  principle 
in  question,  nor  any  object  even  of 
national  ambition  :  in  which  the  lust  of 
personal  aggrandisement  deigned  not 
even  to  veil  its  gross  features  with  the 
flimsy  cover  of  narrow  and  exclusive 
patriotism ;  but  subject  millions  were 
only  considered  as  the  counters  and  the 
stake  in  the  game  of  conquest,  and  pro¬ 
vinces  with  their  inhabitants  were  lost 
and  won,  as  if  they  had  been  estates  with 
the  live  stock  required  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  Greece,  indeed,  disorganized  as  it 
had  been  by  the  frequent  interference  of 
Macedonian  kings  and  generals  with  its 
political  relations,  it  was  still  necessary 
to  make  pretence  of  some  attention  to 
the  public  good.  Each  contending  po¬ 
tentate  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  fought  to  free  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  his  opponent ;  each  found 
a  party  to  support  him  in  various  ci¬ 
ties  :  for  in  every  state  there  was  war 
without  and  strife  within,  with  the 
certainty  that  whether  the  friends  of 
Cassander  prevailed  or  those  of  Anti- 
.gonus,  they  would  be  equally  bound 
down  in  unlimited  subserviency  to  their 
too  powerful  ally. 

Hostilities  were  actively  carried  on  by 
land  and  sea,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
and  many  battles  fought  with  various 
changes  of  success  and  defeat.  The 
party  of  Antigonus  gained  ground  in 
Greece ;  and  in  Peloponnesus  particu¬ 
larly,  as  well  as  in  Bccotia  and  Locris, 
it  became  decidedly  superior.  .  Mean¬ 
while,  Antigonus  being  employed  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  war  in  Greece  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  defence  of  Syria  was  entrusted 
to  Demetrius  his  son,  a  youth  of  great 


spirit  and  ability.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
.war,  (b.  c.  312.)  Demetrius  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  at  Gaza  by  the  forces 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  was  inviting,  and  Seleucus  resolved 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  satrapy. 
He  had  been,  like  Ptolemy,  honourably 
remarkable  among  the  chiefs  of  his  time 
for  mildness  of  character  and  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects :  and  so 
confident  was  he  in  his  popularity  among 
the  Babylonians,  that  if  Ptolemy  had  been 
unwilling  to  furnish  troops  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  would  have  gone  up  attended 
only  by  his  sons  and  personal  friends. 
As  it  was,  he  carried  with  him  but  eight 
hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse; 
but  the  people  flocked  from  all  sides  to 
his  standard ;  he  soon  became  master 
of  the  province,  almost  without  resist¬ 
ance,  and  then  went  on  to  conquer  the 
neighbouring  satrapies  of  Susiana  and 
Media — so  rapid  and  easy  was  his 
change  from  a  destitute  wanderer  to  a 
powerful  prince,  from  a  mere  dependant 
of  Ptolemy  to  a  valuable  ally  ! 

At  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
agreed  to  receive  as  their  governor  a 
citizen  of  their  own  who  should  be 
nominated  by  Cassander,  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum,  one  of  the  smallest  ports  of 
Athens,  was  chosen  to  the  office,  which 
he  exercised  with  great  moderation  and 
benevolence.  The  government  continued 
.  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  esta¬ 
blished  till  the  year  B.  C.  307,  when 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  arriving 
in  Greece  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army,  and  with  a  commission  to  liberate 
all  the  cities,  but  especially  Athens,  com¬ 
menced  his  operations  by  making  him¬ 
self  master  of  Peirseeus.  The  majority 
of  the  Athenian  people  was  already 
friendly  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they 
expected  the  restoration  of  democracy : 
it  was  vain  to  resist,  and  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  consented  to  go  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  to  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
He  stipulated  according  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  independence  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  personally  also  for 
safety  to  himself  :  and  both  demands 
being  granted,  he  retired  with  a  safe-con¬ 
duct  to  Thebes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
court  of  Ptolemy,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  literary  pursuits  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
being  admitted  into  Athens,  invested 
Munychia,  which  was  still  held  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cassander.  An  accom¬ 
plished  commander  in  every  respect, 
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he  was  especially  remarkable  for  in¬ 
ventive  genius  as  an  engineer,  and  skill 
in  conducting  sieges,  insomuch  that  lie 
was  popularly  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Poliorcetes,  signifying  The  Besieger. 
Munychia,  though  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  well  defended,  was  soon 
taken ;  and  Demetrius  completed  his 
"work  of  giving  freedom  to  Athens  by 
demolishing  the  fortress  which  had  held 
it  in  subjection.  The  democracy  was  re¬ 
established  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  its 
suppression  by  Antipater :  and  the  people 
went  on  to  express  their  gratitude  by 
extravagant  honours  paid  to  Deme¬ 
trius  and  his  father.  Golden  statues  of 
them  both  were  set  on  chariots  near  to 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ; 
massive  golden  crowns  were  voted  to 
them,  and  altars  erected  at  which  they 
were  honoured  as  gods,  and  with  the 
title  of  saviours :  and  as  every  Athenian 
ward  ( phyle )  had  its  protecting  hero  after 
w  hom  it  was  named  and  to  whom  its 
members  paid  a  peculiar  worship,  two 
new  wards  were  added  to  the  ten  already 
existing,  and  were  named  respectively 
after  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  now,  in  obedience  to  in¬ 
structions  sent  by  his  father,  called  a 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  allied  cities 
to  take  counsel  for  the  interests  of 
Greece,  and  himself  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  from  Cyprus. 
He  had  defeated  the  opposing  army 
there,  and  shut  it  up  in  the  city  of  Sala- 
mis,  when  Ptolemy  came  in  person  with 
a  powerful  armament  to  the  aid  of  his 
officers.  A  great  and  well  contested  sea 
fight  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy  being  de¬ 
feated  withdrew  to  Egypt,  and  gave  up  the 
island.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  great 
success,  Antigonus  and  his  son  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Seleucus,  (b.  c.  306.)  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Antigonus  attempted  to  decide 
the  war  by  invading  Egypt :  but  the  ma¬ 
ritime  coasts  and  the  banks  and  mouth 
■of  the  Nile  were  so  strongly  guarded  and 
actively  defended,  that  his  fleet  could  not 
make  good  a  landing  nor  his  army  force 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  he  was 
-obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  had  anciently 
been  divided  among  three  cities,  Lin- 
dus,  Ialysus,  and  Cameirus;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  inhabitants  had  united  them¬ 
selves  in  one  city,  and  called  it  by  the 
name  of  Ihe  island.  They  were  oligar- 
chieally  governed,  when  under  Lace¬ 


daemonian  supremacy ;  democratically, 
when  under  Athenian ;  but  the  state 
flourished  under  both.  When  Rhodes 
combined  with  Chios  and  Byzantium  in 
revolt  against  the  Athenians,  the  demo¬ 
cracy  seems  to  have  been  still  main¬ 
tained  :  but  after  the  termination  of  that 
war  it  was  overthrown  by  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  wealthy  Few  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  assisted  by  Mausolus  the  king  of 
Caria.  Under  its  new  government, 
Rhodes  continued  to  increase  in  trade 
and  shipping :  from  which  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  administration  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  people  ;  for  maritime  power  always 
strengthened  the  popular  party,  and  a 
jealous  and  arbitrary  oligarchy  would 
therefore  have  discouraged  rather  than 
favoured  the  growth  of  the  navy.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  historian  (Theopompus,  quoted  by 
Athenseus,)  that  there  was  a  time  when 
all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
knot  of  profligate  men,  who  supported 
each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their 
fierce  passions  or  brutal  caprices  could 
prompt.  It  is  stated  that  they  actually 
played  at  dice  for  the  chastity  of  vir¬ 
gins  and  matrons,  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  game  was  that  all  should  assist 
the  winner  to  gratify  his  lust  either 
by'  persuasion  or  violence.  But  what¬ 
ever  chances  may  have  enabled  a  small 
faction  to  exercise  for  a  while  so  hateful 
a  tyranny,  it  must  have  quickly  fallen, 
and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
the  great  body  of  citizens  having  cer« 
tain  qualifications  of  birth  and  property. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  Rhodian 
aristocracy,  its  conduct  was  moderate 
and  upright ;  so  we  are  told  by  ancient 
writers,  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  its  continual  increase  in  com¬ 
mercial  wealth  and  naval  power.  When 
all  the  Grecian  seas  were  swarming  with 
pirates,  the  Rhodians  alone  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  undertook  and  effected  their 
suppression.  They  were  highly  re¬ 
spected  by  Alexander,  though  he  kept  a 
garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  receiving 
the  news  of  his  death,  they  immediately 
expelled.  As  the  Macedonian  supre¬ 
macy  appears  to  have  been  generally 
favourable  to  oligarchy,  notwithstanding 
the  patronage  which  Alexander,  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  found  it  expedient 
to  bestow  on  the  democratical  interest 
in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  this 
change  was  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  power  in  the  great  body  of  the 
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people.  The  Rhodians  stood  aloof  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  who  divided 
the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  kept  friend¬ 
ship  with  them  all,  thus  enjoying  peace 
when  every  other  state  was  at  war. 
This  could  not  last  for  ever.  Their 
habits  and  interests  especially  inclined 
them  to  close  connection  with  Ptolemy 
and  Egypt ;  and  though  they  avoided 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Anti- 
gonus,his  violent  spirit  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  unqualified  sup¬ 
port.  This  being  refused,  he  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  to  seize  the  Rhodian 
traders  bound  for  Egypt ;  and  when  the 
execution  of  the  order  was  resisted,  he 
prepared  an  armament  against  the  island. 
The  Rhodians  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him  by  compliments  and  submissions, 
but  finding  him  inexorable  they  made 
ready  for  defence. 

In  the  year  which  followed  the  attack 
of  Antigonus  on  Egypt,  (b.  c.  304) 
Demetrius  laid  siege  to  Rhodes.  The 
Rhodians  sent  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
and  took  measures  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  their  military  force,  and  to 
unite  the  hearts  and  quicken  the  zeal 
of  all  who  were  in  the  city.  Strangers 
and  foreign  residents  were  invited  to 
join  in  the  defence,  but  all  unservice¬ 
able  persons  were  sent  away.  It 
was  voted  that  slaves,  who  fought 
with  courage  and  fidelity,  should  be 
purchased  from  their  masters,  emanci¬ 
pated,  and  made  citizens  ;  that  every 
citizen,  who  fell  in  battle,  should  have 
a  public  funeral ;  that  his  surviving 
parents  should  be  supported,  and  his 
children  educated  by  the  state ;  that 
marriage  portions  should  be  given  to 
his  daughters,  and  a  suit  of  armour 
publicly  presented  at  the  feast  of  Bac¬ 
chus  to  each  of  his  sons  on  coming 
of  age.  The  rich  men  freely  gave 
their  money,  the  poor  their  labour, 
the  artificers  their  skill;  all  strove  to 
surpass  each  other  in  zeal  and  exertion. 
The  besieging  army  was  numerous  and 
disciplined,  well  supplied,  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  provided  with  every  variety 
of  warlike  engines  which  the  science  of 
the  age  and  the  mechanical  genius  of 
the  commander  could  furnish.  Assaults 
were  made  by  land  and  sea,  in  various 
fashions  and  with  various  success  ;  but 
no  decisive  advantage  could  be  gained 
over  the  resolute  and  active  defenders 
of  the  city,  who  not  only  kept  the  walls, 
but  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in 
some  of  which  they  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 


ing  many  ships  and  engines  of  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Demetrius  at  length  gave  up 
the  hope  of  successfully  attacking  them 
from  the  sea,  and  turned  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  operations  on  the  side  towards 
the  land.  The  Rhodians,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  to  employ  their  ships  in 
distant  cruizes,  made  prize  of  many 
vessels  belonging  to  Antigonus,  and  in¬ 
tercepted  some  convoys,  which  were 
coming  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  Mean¬ 
time  the  siege  was  pressed  by  land,  and 
the  walls  were  shaken  in  many  places, 
all  which  the  Rhodians  made  good  by 
new  defences  built  within ;  and  just  as. 
they  were  beginning  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their 
adversary,  their  confidence  was  renewed 
by  the  arrival  of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with 
supplies  in  great  abundance. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  a  year.. 
A  second  fleet  was  sent  by  Ptolemy, 
which  brought  large  supplies,  and  a. 
considerable  reinforcement  of  troops. 
Ambassadors  came  from  Athens,  and 
from  many  other  Grecian  states,  to  in¬ 
treat  that  Demetrius  would  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  Rhodians.  He  yielded  so 
far  as  to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms,, 
and  commence  a  negotiation ;  but  the 
terms  could  not  be  agreed  on,  and  the 
war  was  renewed.  Pie  then  attempted 
a  surprise  by  night.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  en¬ 
tered  the  town  through  a  breach  which 
had  been  made ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  supported  them  at  day-break  by  a 
general  assault  on  the  walls.  But  the 
Rhodians  were  cool  and  firm.  All  who 
were  defending  the  ramparts  remained 
at  their  posts,  and  made  them  good 
against  the  enemies  without;  wrhile  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  with  the  auxiliaries* 
from  Egypt,  went  against  those  within 
the  city.  In  the  violent  contest  which, 
ensued  the  townsmen  were  victorious, 
and  few  of  the  storming  party  escaped 
out  of  their  hands. 

Letters  now  came  from  Antigonus, 
directing  his  son  to  make  peace  with  the 
Rhodians,  on  what  conditions  he  could  ; 
and  Demetrius  accordingly  wished  for 
an  accommodation  on  any  terms  that 
would  save  his  credit.  The  Rhodians 
were  no  less  anxious  for  peace  ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  Ptolemy  had  written  to  them, 
promising  further  aid  in  case  of  need, 
but  advising  them  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  on  any  reasonable  conditions. 
Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  the  terms 
that  the  Rhodians  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  should  retain  all  their  reve- 
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Hues ;  but  that  they  should  assist 
Antigonus  in  all  his  wars,  excepting 
against  Ptolemy,  and  should  give  one 
hundred  hostages,  in  pledge  of  fidelity 
to  their  engagements.  Thus  released 
from  danger,  the  Rhodians  proceeded 
to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  reward 
those  who  had  served  them  well.  Fit 
honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  bravest 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants, 
and  freedom,  with  citizenship,  given  to 
such  of  the  slaves  as  had  deserved 
it.  Statues  were  erected  to  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  all  of  whom 
had  assisted  them  largely  with  provi¬ 
sions.  To  Ptolemy,  whose  benefits 
had  been  by  far  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous,  more  extravagant  honours  were 
assigned.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  was 
consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rhodians 
might  not  be  allowed  to  worship  him  as 
a  god ;  and,  permission  being  given,  a 
temple  was  actually  erected  in  his 
honour.  Such  instances  have  already 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  and 
in  that  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  at 
Athens  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  a  practice  would  not  bear,  in 
Grecian  eyes,  the  same  unnatural  and 
impious  character  which  it  does  in  ours, 
since  the  step  was  easy  from  hero- 
worship,  which  had  long  formed  an 
important  part  of  their  religion,  to  the 
adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
while  alive. 

Demetrius  sailed  to  Greece  to  op¬ 
pose  Cassander,  expelled  his  garrisons 
from  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  from 
many  other  important  places,  and  as¬ 
sembled  a  congress  at  the  Isthmus,  by 
which  he  was  elected  captain-general 
of  the  Greeks.  He  had  generally  the 
pecple  in  his  favour ;  so  that  his 
conquests  were  easy  and  sure,  and 
he  had  seldom  occasion  to  weaken  his 
army  by  garrisons.  Meanwhile  Cas¬ 
sander  and  Lysimachus  planned  an 
expedition  against  Antigonus,  and  Ly¬ 
simachus,  leading  an  armament  into 
Asia,  gained  considerable  successes; 
while  Cassander  remained  in  Thessaly 
to  check  the  progress  of  Demetrius, 
Lysimachus  was  obliged  by  the  approach 
of  Antigonus  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
while  Seleueus  was  coming  down  from 
Upper  Asia  to  help  him  ;  but  he  con¬ 
trived  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  with¬ 
draw  his  army  from  the  camp  in  which 
it  was  besieged  by  Antigonus,  and  Anti¬ 
gonus  declining  to  follow  him,  the  three 
kings  dispersed  their  forces  into  winter- 
quarters. 


In  the  hollowing  year  (b.  c.  301 )  the 
three  kings  again  took  the  field,  and 
Demetrius  having  been  recalled  from 
Greece  to  join  his  father,  a  decisive 
action  took  place  near  Ipsus  in  Phry¬ 
gia.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal,  and 
the  victory  was  hotly  contested ;  but  in 
the  end  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his 
army  completely  defeated.  The  victors 
proceeded  to  divide  the  possessions  of 
Antigonus;  but  Demetrius  escaping, 
marched  to  Ephesus  with  five  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  and 
thence  embarked  for  Athens,  where  he 
had  left  the  chief  part  of  his  navy  and 
his  treasure.  To  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  he  trusted  for  a  refuge,  and 
for  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  his  for¬ 
tunes  ;  and  the  most  bitterly  felt  of  all 
his  present  mortifications  was  when  he 
was  met  by  Athenian  ambassadors,  who 
requested  that  he  would  not  approach 
their  city,  since  the  people  had  voted, 
not  to  receive  within  it  any  of  the  con¬ 
tending  monarchs.  But  he  suppressed 
his  resentment,  and  sent  to  request  the 
restoration  of  his  ships  and  money, 
which  having  obtained,  he  employed 
them  in  a  desultory  warfare  against 
Lysimachus. 

Seleueus  had  now  transferred  to  Lysi¬ 
machus  the  jealousy,  of  which  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  Demetrius  could  no  longer 
be  the  object ;  and  hearing  that  Lysi¬ 
machus  and  his  son  had  each  received 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  he 
thought  it  would  conduce  to  his  security 
to  marry  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
Demetrius.  He  also  reconciled  Deme¬ 
trius  with  Ptolemy,  and  procured  that 
he  should  marry  Ptolemy’s  daughter  - 
but  the  concord  existing  between  Seleu- 
cus  and  his  father-in-law  was  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  quarrel  relating  to  Cilicia, 
which  Demetrius  had  recently  con¬ 
quered  from  Pleistarchus,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  and  which  Seleueus  wished 
to  purchase  from  him. 

Since  the  Samian  war  the  Athenian 
government  had  been  completely  disor¬ 
dered  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
through  which  it  had  passed,  and  which 
had  mostly  been  effected  by  foreign  in¬ 
terference.  There  had  recently  been 
struggles  within  the  city,  in  which  one 
Lachares  had  obtained  the  supremacy  as 
tyrant ;  and  through  the  present  confu¬ 
sion  and  weakness  of  the  state  Deme¬ 
trius  hoped  to  make  himself  its  master. 
Having  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  he 
gathered  powerful  reinforcements,  again 
blockaded  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
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extremity  by  famine.  He  defeated  a  fleet 
which  Ptolemy,  who  was  now  again  at 
variance  with  him,  had  sent  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  obliged  the  Athenians  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  his  mercy  ;  but  he 
made  use  of  no  seventies,  and  contented 
himself  with  securing  their  obedience  by 
a  garrison.  He  defeated  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  near  Mantineia,  and  penetrated  to 
Sparta ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses  he  received  the  alarming  news 
that  all  his  cities  in  Asia  had  been 
taken  by  Lysimachus,  and  all  in  Cyprus, 
excepting  Salamis,  by  Ptolemy. 

Another  field  of  action  now  was  open¬ 
ed  by  the  death  of  Cassander  (b.  c.  296) 
and  the  quarrels  of  his  sons,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.  The  mother,  Thessa- 
lonice,  favouring  Alexander,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Antipater;  but  Alexander 
called  to  his  aid  both  Demetrius  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  young  king  of  Epirus,  and 
Antipater  flying  to  the  court  of  Lysima¬ 
chus,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
was,  notwithstanding  their  connexion, 
put  to  death  by  him.  Before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  being 
nearer  had  performed  the  service,  and 
had  rewarded  himself  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  Macedonian  king¬ 
dom.  Demetrius's  coming  was  now 
unwelcome  to  his  ally;  and  jealousy 
arising  between  them,  Alexander  at¬ 
tempted  his  life,  but  was  counterplotted 
and  slain,  and  Demetrius  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia. 

Most  of  Greece  was  already  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Demetrius,  and  he  twice  con¬ 
quered  the  Boeotians,  who  were  hostile 
to  him,  and  twice  took  the  city  of  Thebes, 
though  not  without  a  vigorous  resistance, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  But  his  most  formidable 
enemy  was  Pyrrhus,  a  -restless  prince, 
but  a  brave  and  skilful  commander. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Alexander  ;  and  his  greatest 
ambition  was  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
those  celebrated  blood- shedders.  His 
signal  proofs  of  warlike  ability  had 
won  him  the  hearts  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  which  Demetrius  had  forfeited  by 
haughtiness,  licentiousness,  and  insolent 
contempt  of  the  feelings  of  his  people. 
Yet  so  dreaded  by  the  other  monarchs 
were  the  talents  and  spirit  of  Demetrius, 
that  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus 
combined  with  Pyrrhus  to  crush  him. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  his  king¬ 
dom  was  at  once  invaded  on  different 
■sides  by  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy.  He 
found  that  he  could  not  trust  his  soldiers 


against  Lysimachus,  and  he,  therefore, 
led  them  against  Pyrrhus ;  but  they 
soon  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
Demetrius  was  obliged  to  steal  away 
in  the  habit  of  a  common  soldier,  while 
Pyrrhus,  coming  up,  received  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  his  army,  and  easily  occupied 
his  kingdom,  (b.  c.  287.)  Demetrius 
sailed  into  Asia,  hoping  to  gain  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Lysimachus,  but  his 
forces  were  insufficient,  and  after  a  toil¬ 
some  campaign  he  was  driven  into  Cili¬ 
cia,  which  belonged  to  Seleucus.  Hence 
he  wrote  to  Seleucus  calling  to  mind 
their  affinity,  and  intreating  pity  for  his 
fallen  condition  :  but  after  considerable 
hesitation  Seleucus' s  compassion  yielded 
to  his  fears  and  jealousies,  and  he  led 
an  army  against  his  father-in-law.  De¬ 
metrius  defended  himself  with  the  fury 
of  despair,  and  in  most  encounters  had 
the  advantage  ;  but  he  was  at  length  de¬ 
serted  by  his  soldiers,  and  made  prisoner. 
He  was  closely  confined,  but  otherwise 
honourably  treated,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  was  shortened  by  intemperance. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  whose  ta¬ 
lents,  courage,  and  natural  generosity  of 
disposition,  if  chastened  by  temperance, 
and  directed  by  philanthropy,  would  have 
made  him  truly  glorious ;  but  whose  rare 
gifts  were  alternately  drowned  in  bound¬ 
less  debaucheries,  and  perverted  to  the 
purposes  of  selfish  and  wasting  ambition. 

Pyrrhus  was  driven  from  Macedonia, 
after  seven  months’  possession,  by  Ly¬ 
simachus,  who  held  it  five  years  and  a 
half,  at  the  end  of  which  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Seleucus.  Both  Ptolemy  and 
Demetrius  had  died  in  the  year  preceding 
this  event,  and  in  that  which  followed  it 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  another 
Ptolemy  surnamed  Ceraunus,  who  had 
fled  to  his  court  from  that  of  Lysima¬ 
chus,  and  had  been  most  kindly  enter¬ 
tained.  The  year  of  Seleucus' s  death 
(b.  c.  280)  was  also  that  when  Pyrrhus 
passed  into  Italy,  to  assist  the  Grecian 
colony  of  Tarentum  against  the  Romans, 
and  it  was  the  same  in  which  the  Achaian 
league  first  revived,  a  portion  of  history 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  part  of 
the  next  chapter. 

Seleucus  was  killed  in  the  course  of 
an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lysimachus :  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  seized  on  Macedonia,  and  held  it 
till  he  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Gauls, 
which  took  place  sixteen  months  after  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  and  nine  after  that 
of  Seleucus.* 


*  See  Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen, 
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These  barbarians  were  sprung  from 
that  vast  portion  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the 
ocean,  and  comprises  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  They  were  a  turbulent 
and  warlike  race,  little  skilled  in  the  arts 
which  minister  to  human  subsistence. 
If  such  a  people  outgrew  their  territory, 
their  resource  wras  not  to  increase  its 
fertility  by  more  artful  and  laborious 
culture,  but  rather  to  supply  their  wants 
at  the  expense  of  others,  by  rapine,  con¬ 
quest,  or  emigration.  When  their  tribes 
were  mutually  unconnected,  the  result 
must  have  been  a  state  of  continued 
disquiet,  like  that  of  early  Greece  already 
described.  Large  bodies  of  men  were 
seeking  for  abodes  ;  the  fugitives  from 
one  place  were  the  conquerors  in  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  commotion  lasted  till  the 
sword  had  destroyed  the  excess  of  popu¬ 
lation,  or  till  some  channel  was  opened 
for  its  removal.  Such  a  vent  was  often 
found  in  the  military  service  of  foreign 
states  ;  and  Gallic  mercenaries  were 
much  employed,  especially  by  Carthage. 
But  the  spirit  of  migration  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  when  large  tracts  were 
united  under  a  single  government.  If 
an  outlet  were  then  to  be  provided  for 
an  overflowing  population,  wider  con¬ 
quests  were  necessary,  and  greater 
power  was  collected  to  achieve  them. 
From  every  neighbouring  state  the 
needy  and  the  ambitious  flocked  to  the 
hope  of  brilliant  enterprise  and  eligible 
settlements  ;  and  all  were  poured  in  one 
gathered  stream  upon  remoter  and  more 
cultivated  regions.  Many  instances  of 
this  are  to  be  found  both  in  Oriental 
and  in  Roman  story ;  but  the  most 
memorable  of  all  are  contained  in  the 
history  of  those  northern  hordes,  by 
whose  invasions  the  Roman  empire  was 
finally  overthrown. 

Such  a  crisis  is  said  to  have  arrived  in 
Gaul  about  the  year  b.  c.  588,  when  the 
largest  part  of  it  was  subject  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Bituriges  and  their  king  Ambi- 
gatus.  Two  mighty  hosts  of  emigrants 
were  formed,  under  the  king’s  two  sons, 
Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus.  Bellovesus 
crossed  the  Alps.  Fresh  swarms  of  ad¬ 
venturers  quickly  followed,  and  all  the 
north  of  Italy  was  conquered,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or 
Gaul  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alps. 
About  two  centuries  after,  when  the 
Gauls  again  found  their  territory  too 
narrow,  and  sought  to  enlarge  it  with 


part  of  Etruria,  being  provoked  by  the 
Romans  to  march  against  them,  they 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  purchase 
their  retreat  with  money.  Such  is  the 
historical  fact,  when  stripped  of  the 
fables  with  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Roman  writers  to  embellish  it. 

Sigovesus  followed  a  course  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  his  brother.  He 
penetrated  into  Hungary,  and  settled  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  country  called  by 
the  Romans  Pannonia;  and  the  courage, 
fierceness,  and  rapacity  of  his  colonists, 
were  long  the  dread  of  surrounding  na¬ 
tions.  The  Pannoni an  Gauls  were  those 
who  marched  against  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  and  fought  the  battle  in  which  he 
perished  with  his  army.  They  overran 
all  Macedonia,  afflicting  the  country 
with  every  kind  of  waste  and  cruelty ; 
and  in  the  next  year  they  invaded 
Greece,  and  advanced  to  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  where  a  powerful  Grecian 
army  was  assembled  to  oppose  them. 

The  Gauls  were  by  far  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  ;  they  were  taller,  larger,  and 
stronger  than  their  adversaries,  and 
they  wrere  full  of  impetuous  courage ; 
but  they  were  inferior  in  arms,  skill,  and 
discipline,  and  in  that  deliberate  valour, 
which  ensures  to  the  soldier  of  a  civilised 
people  his  superiority  over  the  savage. 
They  had  no  defensive  armour  except  a 
shield  ;  their  weapons  were  a  javelin  and 
a  large  pointless  cutting  sword  ;  their 
mode  of  fighting  was  irregular  :  and  they 
vainly  strove  to  penetrate  the  firm  bar¬ 
rier  of  Grecian  spears,  that  stretched 
entirely  across  the  narrow  valley.  To 
add  to  their  distress  they  were  plied  un¬ 
ceasingly  with  missiles  from  an  Athenian 
fleet,  which  was  brought  as  near  to  the 
shore  as  the  shoals  would  admit  ;  and 
they  suffered  much,  and  effected  little, 
till  their  leaders  gave  the  signal  for  re¬ 
treat,  which  soon  became  a  disorderly 
flight,  so  that  many  were  trampled  to 
death  in  the  narrow  passage,  or  buried  in 
the  morasses.  The  chief  command  in  the 
confederate  army  had  been  given  to  the 
Athenians,  in  deference  to  their  ancient 
fame ;  which  in  this  day’s  work  they 
supported  so  well,  that  their  merit  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
action. 

Brennus,*  the  Gallic  chieftain,  now  be¬ 
thought  himself  to  weaken  his  opponents 

*  From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  Gallic  leaders,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  not  an  appellative,  but  a  title  of  command. 
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by  drawing  off  the  ./Etolians,  who  wrere  a 
numerous  body,  to  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  A  division  of  his  forces  crossed 
the  mountains  into  PEtolia,  and  sacked 
the  town  of  Callion,  slaughtering  all 
the  males,  and  brutally  abusing  the 
women.  The  news  was  brought  to 
the  camp ;  the  zEtolians  hastened  home¬ 
wards,  and  were  joined  by  those  whom 
they  had  left  in  the  towns  ;  the  very  women 
were  roused  to  arms  by  the  enormities 
of  the  invaders  ;  and  the  motley  assem¬ 
blage  received  an  important  addition  of 
strength  in  the  Achaians  of  Patrse,  an 
excellent  body  of  heavy- armed  soldiers. 
The  returning  Gauls  were  met  in  front 
by  the  Patrian  phalanx,  and  harassed  on 
the  flanks  by  the  less  regular  forces  of 
the  zEtolians  :  and  the  blood  that  was 
shed,  and  the  sufferings  that  were  in¬ 
flicted  at  Callion,  were  avenged,  for  not 
half  of  the  perpetrators  escaped  to 
rejoin  their  countrymen  in  Thessaly. 

Meantime  the  Gauls  had  opened  Ther- 
mopylse.  By  the  track  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  had  used  to  a  like  purpose  against 
Leonidas  and  his  band,  a  division  of 
forty  thousand  men  under  Brennus  now 
crossed  the  mountains  to  place  itself  on 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  The  resistance 
of  the  Phocians,  who  guarded  the  pass, 
gave  time  for  their  allies  to  escape  by 
sea ;  they  were  safely  embarked  in  the 
ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  then  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  several  homes.  The  pass 
was  clear ;  but  Brennus  and  his  followers 
not  waiting  for  their  fellows  pressed  on 
towards  Delphi,  in  the  hope  to  engross 
the  rich  plunder  of  the  temple. 

Alarmed  at  their  approach,  the  Del-' 
phians  consulted  the  oracle ;  and  they 
were  answered,  as  before,  when  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  threatened  by  the  Persians,  that 
they  should  not  fear,  for  the  god  would 
protect  his  own.  The  townsmen  had 
been  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  Phocians, 
by  the  Amphissians,  and  by  some  of  the 
iEtolians,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
gone  against  the  main  body  of  the  inva¬ 
ders  :  they  were  animated  by  religious  zeal 
as  well  as  patriotism,  and  further  encou¬ 
raged  by  thunders,  lightnings,  and  va¬ 
rious  phenomena  which  they  considered 
as  signs  that  heaven  was  fighting  on 
their  side.  The  Gauls  were  beaten  back. 
In  the  following  night  they  suffered 
dreadfully  by  the  cold  and  the  fall  of 
snow  :  and  at  day-break  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  front  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Greeks,  while  the  Phocians  profited  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  mountains  to  come 


round  upon  their  rear.  They  were  driven 
to  flight,  and  it  was  not  till  night-fall  that 
they  halted  and  encamped.  The  impiety  of 
their  enterprise,  which  struck  the  Greeks 
with  horror,  was  probably  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  :  for  in  most  forms  of  ancient 
heathenism  there  was  a  striking  likeness 
of  character,  and  every  people  acknow¬ 
ledged  divinity  in  the  gods  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  even  in  those  whom  it  did  not 
worship.*  The  consciousness  of  guilt, 
brought  home  to  them  by  unexpected 
and  overwhelming  calamity,  made  them 
feel  as  men  devoted  to  destruction.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  a  few  of  them 
thought  that  they  heard  a  horse-tramp 
as  of  an  approaching  enemy  :  the  alarm 
soon  spread,  and  the  whole  camp  was  in 
commotion.  They  thought  the  Greeks 
were  among  them ;  and  so  wild  were  they 
with  terror,  that  they  slew  each  other, 
not  distinguishing  their  native  language 
and  habit.  Encouraged  by  this  new 
disaster  of  their  enemies,  the  Phocians 
pressed  them  closer,  and  famine  soon 
followed  to  complete  their  miseries.  In 
the  battles  against  the  Greeks  but  six: 
thousand  Gauls  had  fallen  ;  but  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  stormy  night,  and  in  the  panic 
terror,  and  as  many  more  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  famine. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  army 
under  Brennus  arrived  at  last  in  the  en¬ 
campment  of  their  countrymen ;  when 
their  leader,  who  had  been  dangerously 


*  The  nations  of  Canaan  allowed  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  a  great  divinity,  but  they  trusted  that 
their  own  would  prevail  against  him.  When  they 
were  defeated  in  the  hills,  “The  God  of  Israel,” 
they  said,  “  is  a  God  of  the  hills:”  and  if  they  fought 
in  the  valleys  they  hoped  for  victory.  Again,  when, 
the  ark  had  been  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  “  When  they  of  Ashdocl 
arose  early  on  the  morrow,  behold  Dagon  was  fallen, 
upon  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

- - But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them 

of  Ashdod,  and  he  destroyed  them,  and  smote  them 
with  emerods,  even  Ashdod  and  the  coasts  thereof. 
And  when  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw  that  it  was  so, 
they  said,  The  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall  not  abide 
with  us ;  for  his  hand  is  sore  upon  us,  and  upon  Dagon 
our  god.”  lSam.v.3-7.  Accordingly,  after  carrying  it 
to  other  cities  with  a  like  result,  the  Philistines  sent  it 
back  to  the  children  oflsrael  with  a  trespass-offering ; 
but  still  Dagon,  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  their  ordinary  worship.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  also  did  not  renounce  his  belief  in  the  deities 
of  the  Babylonians,  when  he  was  convinced  that  the 
God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  was 
mightier  than  they.  “  Therefore  I  make  a  decree, 
that  every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  speak 
any  thing  amiss  against  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-nego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their 
houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill  ^because  there  is  no 
other  god  that  can  deliver  after  this  sort.  Dan.  in.  2  A 
The  Persians  form  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
■willingness  to  acknowledge  the  gods  of  other  nations* . 
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wounded,  is  said  to  have  wilfully  has¬ 
tened  his  death  through  shame.  Dimi¬ 
nished  and  disheartened  by  the  ruin  of 
their  detachments,  the  Gauls  now  com¬ 
menced  their  retreat :  but  they  were 
harassed  by  the  reassembled  forces  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  by  the  dEtolians  ;  and 
on  reaching  the  river  Spercheius,  they 
found  the  passage  beset  by  the  Thessa¬ 
lians  and  Malians.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  here  cut  off  to  a  man,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  invasion,  (b.  c.  278.) 
By  their  utter  destruction,  and  by  the 
defeat  of  another  division  in  Macedonia, 
through  a  stratagem  practised  by  Anti- 
gonus,  their  countrymen  were  deterred 
from  any  further  attempt  on  Greece : 
but  a  body  soon  after  crossed  into  Asia, 
invited  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
province  which  was  called  from  them 
Galatia.  (From  Galatai,  the  Greek  form 
of  their  national  appellation.) 

For  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Macedonian 
diadem  was  disputed  by  various  pre¬ 
tenders.  It  finally  remained  with  Anti- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  or  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  as  he  is  frequently 
called,  from  the  town  of  Goni,  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  where  he  was  brought  up.  But 
before  proceeding,  we  must  shortly  touch 
on  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

There  was  quiet  in  Syracuse  for  many 
years  after  its  tranquillisation  by  Timo- 
leon  :  but  at  length  the  commonwealth 
became  disordered,  and  a  revolution 
took  place,  which  established  oligarchy. 
Among  those  who  fled  at  the  time  of  the 
change  was  Agathocles,  a  young  man 
originally  so  poor  that  he  lived  by  the 
trade  of  a  potter  ;  but  his  personal  ac¬ 
complishments  won  him  a  patron,  who 
enriched  him  and  procured  him  a  mili¬ 
tary  command  ;  and  he  quickly  made 
himself  considerable  by  ability  in  war 
and  fluent  boldness  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Provoked  by  a  personal 
wrong,  he  had  warned  the  Syracusans 
against  Sosistratus,  who  headed  the 
party  of  the  Few:  he  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  safely  tarry  in  Syracuse  after  the 
revolution,  but  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
there  subsisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
Another  change  re-established  demo¬ 
cracy  in  Syracuse  ;  and  Sosistratus,  with 
his  friends,  being  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment,  Agathocles  was  enabled  to  return. 
The  Carthaginians  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  exiles,  and  a  war  ensued,  in  which 
Agathocles  distinguished  himself  emi¬ 
nently  both  in  subordinate  and  principal 


commands,  till  his  conduct  giving  rise  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
tyranny,  he  was  again  obliged  to  quit 
the  city.  The  exiled  friends  of  Sosistra¬ 
tus  were  readmitted  into  Syracuse,  while 
Agathocles  remaining  in  banishment 
gathered  an  army  which  made  him 
formidable  both  to  Carthage  and  to 
Syracuse.  The  fear  of  his  power  pro¬ 
cured  his  recall,  and  he  returned  under 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  injure  the 
democracy :  after  which  he  professed 
himself  the  champion  of  the  Many,  and 
courted  them  so  dexterously,  that  he 
was  chosen  general  and  guardian  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  till  the  lately 
discordant  factions  now  united  in  the 
city  should  be  brought  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  and  confidence.  He 
still  wanted  a  force  more  subservient  to 
his  purposes  than  the  body  of  armed 
citizens.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  a 
commission  to  levy  troops  according  to 
his  discretion,  he  embodied  the  soldiers 
who  had  followed  him  in  his  last  exile, 
men  devoted  to  himself,  and  hostile  alike 
to  the  Syracusan  Many  and  the  Few ; 
and  he  added  such  of  the  poorer  citi¬ 
zens,  as  were  embittered  by  envy  or  made 
desperate  by  want,  so  as  readily  to  join 
with  any  adventurer,  or  take  part  in  any 
revolution,  if  they  might  thereby  better 
their  own  condition,  without  regard  to 
the  form  of  government  to  be  established 
or  overthrown. 

Six  hundred  principal  Syracusans  had 
shared  in  the  oligarchy  established  by 
Sosistratus  ;  and  against  these  the  at¬ 
tack  was  first  directed.  Agathocles  in¬ 
vited  their  leaders  to  a  conference,  ar¬ 
rested  them  and  tried  them  before  his 
army,  alleging  that  the  six  hundred  had 
plotted  to  seize  him  because  of  his  zeal 
for  the  popular  cause.  The  multitude 
cried  out  that  he  should  straightway  pu¬ 
nish  the  offenders,  and  he  gave  the  word 
to  march  to  Syracuse,  to  slay  the  guilty 
and  plunder  the  houses  of  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  their  adherents.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  the  city  given  up  to  bloodshed 
and  pillage.  Unprepared  for  attack  and 
unconscious  of  provocation,  many  were 
killed  when  running  out  unarmed  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  The 
slaughter  was  not  confined  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  professedly  directed, 
but  avarice  and  private  hatred  ranged 
at  will,  and  where  riches  were  to  be 
gained,  the  plunderers  made  little  dis¬ 
tinction  between  friend  and  foe.  For 
two  days  the  Syracusans  endured,  in  the 
bosom  of  peace,  and  at  the  hands  of  fel- 
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low-citizens,  or  of  soldiers  employed  by 
the  state,  the  worst  that  could  have 
been  inflicted  by  enemies  exasperated 
with  a  wearisome  siege  and  a  perilous 
assault.  Four  thousand  persons  were 
murdered,  six  thousand  escaped  by 
flight ;  and  on  those  who  fled,  the  cruelty 
of  their  enemies  was  satiated  by  brutal 
ill  usage  of  their  wives  and  children. 
When  the  wholesale  butchery  was  over, 
Agathocles  collected  the  prisoners,  and 
putting  to  death  the  most  hostile  to  him, 
drove  the  rest  into  banishment. 

The  author  of  these  horrors  now  call¬ 
ing  an  assembly  of  the  people  inveighed 
against  the  Six  Hundred,  and  against  the 
oligarchy  which  they  had  formerly  esta¬ 
blished  ;  declared  that  he  had  cleared 
the  city  of  all  who  aimed  at  power  be¬ 
yond  the  laws,  and  entirely  secured  the 
freedom  of  the  people  ;  and  professing 
that  he  wished  to  rest  from  his  labours, 
and  to  be  as  a  private  individual,  he 
threw  off  the  ensigns  of  military  com¬ 
mand  and  retired  from  the  assembly. 
He  well  knew  that  his  hearers  were 
mostly  deep  in  blood,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  power  was  their  only 
safeguard  against  retribution ;  while 
those  who  had  been  unwilling  spectators 
of  the  massacre  would  be  silenced  by 
fear.  Being  loudly  pressed,  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  to  retain  his  office,  he  consented 
on  the  condition  that  none  should  be 
joined  with  him  in  command.  On  these 
terms  he  was  appointed  general  auto- 
crator,  and  thenceforward  he  exercised 
the  power  of  a  monarch,  though  without 
assuming  the  external  state.  His  usur¬ 
pation  was  effected  in  the  year  b  .  c.  3 1 7. 

Agathocles  had  risen  as  the  champion 
of  the  poor ;  and  as  such  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  what  he  now  fulfilled,  the  abolition 
of  outstanding  debts,  and  a  distribution 
of  lands.  In  ordinary  cases  his  rule  was 
mild  as  well  as  able ;  and  by  benefits 
done  to  many,  and  affable  behaviour  to 
all,  he  grew  widely  popular  in  spite  of 
his  crimes,  till  fresh  jealousies  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  drove  him  to  fresh  executions, 
which  made  him  hated  by  all.  Unlike 
most  other  tyrants,  he  kept  no  guards 
about  him,  and  was  easy  of  access. 
But  his  ambition  was  the  scourge  of 
Sicily,  and  to  further  it  he  spared  nei¬ 
ther  treachery  nor  blood :  nor  could  his 
grasping  spirit  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  dominion  of  the  island. 

The  power  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant 
spread  daily  wider,  till  all  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  brought  to  own  it,  except 
the  subjects  of  Carthage.  But  their 


obedience  rested  on  fear,  and  was  un¬ 
stable  through  hatred  ;  and  when  large 
reinforcements  from  Africa  had  enabled 
the  Carthaginians  to  defeat  him  with 
great  slaughter,  his  unwilling  subjects 
gladly  revolted,  and  Agathocles  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  in  Syracuse, 
while  the  rest  of  the  island  submitted  to 
Carthage.  In  this  extremity  he  boldly 
resolved  to  attack  his  enemies  at  home 
and  in  the  year  after  his  defeat  (b.  c.  3  1 0) 
he  passed  into  Africa.  But  money  was- 
first  to  be  raised,  and  provision  to  be 
made  against  the  danger  of  revolution  ; 
and  these  things  he  managed  with  his 
usual  mixture  of  ability  and  wickedness. 
From  every  suspected  family  a  brother 
or  a  son  was  chosen  to  accompany  him,, 
to  be  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  rest. 
Knowing  well  that  the  rich  were  mostly 
his  enemies,  he  professed  to  pity  the 
sufferings  of  the  citizens,  and  proclaimed 
that  any  who  shrunk  from  the  hardships 
of  a  siege  should  quit  the  place  with  all 
their  property.  The  wealthiest  men,  and 
those  most  hostile  to  the  tyrant,  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission ;  but  Aga¬ 
thocles  sent  his  mercenaries  to  slay 
them,  and  to  seize  their  goods.  By  this 
abominable  treachery  he  gained  the 
needful  treasures,  and  cut  off  those 
whom  he  most  feared  to  leave  behind 
him. 

Agathocles  played  out  his  desperate 
game  with  suitable  desperation.  He 
crossed  the  sea,  eluding  the  enemy, 
whose  fleet  was  far  superior;  and  on 
landing  he  burnt  his  vessels,  that  his . 
soldiers  might  place  all  their  hopes  in 
victory  only,  and  that  his  small  force 
might  not  be  weakened  by  the  necessity 
of  guarding  the  ships.  For  awhile  he 
was  almost  uniformly  victorious  against 
an  immense  disparity  of  force  ;  and  he 
commanded  the  country,  and  captured 
the  towns  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  suc¬ 
cesses  being  aided  by  the  hatred  which 
the  subject  provinces  bore  to  their  harsh 
and  arbitrary  rulers.  Meantime  the 
Syracusans  defeated  the  besieging  army 
by  a  well-planned  ambuscade,  and  the 
commander,  being  taken,  was  cruelly 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  loss  of 
the  general  caused  dissension  in  the 
besieging  camp ;  for  the  Syracusan  exiles 
and  other  Greeks,  being  numerous  in 
the  host,  proposed  their  own  leader  to^ 
succeed  him,  in  opposition  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  who  had  been  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  Nevertheless,  the  blockade  was 
continued,  and  the  besieged  were  suf¬ 
fering  both  by  famine  and  by  political 
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disorders  ;  for  so  insecure  was  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Agathocles,  or  so  jealous 
the  temper  of  those  whom  he  had  left 
in  authority,  that  the  latter  had  recently 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  another 
clearance  of  their  enemies,  and  driven 
from  the  city  eight  thousand  of  those 
whom  they  considered  as  friends  of  the 
exiles.  Encouraged  by  the  exhaustion 
both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Syra¬ 
cusans,  the  people  of  Acragas  (or  Agri- 
gentum)  offered  themselves  as  leaders 
to  the  Sicilians,  inviting  them  to  free¬ 
dom  from  the  dominion  of  both.  The 
call  was  gladly  answered,  and  many 
cities  revolted  from  the  Carthaginians; 
while  the  Acragantme  army  actively 
helped  them  to  expel  the  garrisons  which 
had  held  them  in  awe,  and  protected 
their  lands  against  ravage  by  the  forces 
whether  of  Carthage  or  of  Syracuse. 

In  this  state  were  matters,  when  Aga¬ 
thocles  quitted  his  victorious  army,  and 
returned  to  look  after  his  interests  in 
Sicily.  He  arrived  as  his  generals  had 
just  defeated  the  Acragantines,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  against  divers  of 
the  cities  which  had  asserted  indepen¬ 
dence.  Several  quickly  yielded ;  but 
the  rest  united  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  Deinocrates,  a  Syracusan 
exile,  who  had  led  the  Greeks  in  the 
'Carthaginian  army;  and  the  confederate 
army  was  too  strong  for  Agathocles, 
though  he  found  an  opportunity  of  se¬ 
parately  defeating  the  Acragantine  forces. 
In  returning  to  Africa,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  Sicilian  enemies  unsubdued; 
and  as  he  feared  that  the  Syracusan 
people  in  his  absence  might  call  in 
Deinocrates  and  the  exiles,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  the  danger  by  another 
massacre  of  five  hundred  persons.  Not 
long  before  at  a  public  rejoicing  he  had 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  drunk  and 
jested  unreservedly,  being  gifted  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  singular  talent  for  pleasan¬ 
try.  In  this  he  was  partly  prompted  by 
the  wish  for  popularity ;  but  he  had  also 
a  deeper  and  darker  purpose,  for,  when 
all  hearts  were  opened  by  wine  and  mer¬ 
riment  he  had  been  diligently  noting 
wdio  appeared  to  be  his  enemies ;  and 
all  those  who  were  of  any  consideration 
perished  in  the  massacre. 

The  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  had 
recovered  in  great  measure  while  Aga¬ 
thocles  was  away,  nor  could  his  return 
effectually  arrest  the  current  of  their  for¬ 
tune.  The  revolted  subjects  of  Car¬ 
thage,  who  had  swelled  his  forces,  all 
returned  to  their  original  allegiance ;  he 


saw  that  to  preserve  his  conquests  was 
impossible,  and  he,  therefore,  determined 
to  abandon  Africa.  But  he  wanted  ves¬ 
sels  to  transport  his  army,  and  if  he  had 
possessed  them,  the  enemy  commanded 
the  sea :  to  force  a  passage  was  hopeless, 
and  he  despaired  of  obtaining  one  on 
any  moderate  terms  of  capitulation.  He 
fled  secretly,  deserting  his  soldiers,  who 
revenged  themselves  by  killing  his  sons 
who  were  left  behind :  a  cruelty  which 
Agathocles  most  bloodily  retaliated,  by 
slaughtering  all  the  kindred  of  all  those 
who  had  served  with  him  in  Africa. 
(r.c.  307.)  This  event  happened  nearly 
four  years  after  he  sailed  for  Africa. 

Agathocles  found,  on  returning  to 
Sicily,  that  his  principal  general  had 
revolted  to  Deinocrates  with  the  troops 
and  the  cities  entrusted  to  his  care.  His 
dismay  was  such  that  he  offered  to  recall 
the  exiles  and  resign  the  tyranny.  But 
the  proposal  came  to  nothing  through 
the  intrigues  of  Deinocrates,  who  coveted 
monarchical  power,  and  hoped  that  in 
the  confusion  of  war  he  might  attain  it ; 
while  in  the  mean  time  he  preferred  his 
present  situation  to  that  of  a  private 
citizen  under  a  democracy  in  Syracuse. 
Agathocles  accused  Deinocrates  to  the 
exiles,  as  having  been  the  obstacle  to 
the  liberation  of  their  country ;  and  then 
made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
allowing  them  to  hold  whatever  they 
had  possessed  before  the  war.  Being 
freed  from  their  hostility,  he  pursued  the 
war  against  the  exiles,  defeated  them, 
and  treacherously  slaughtered  seven 
thousand,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms 
under  assurance  of  safety.  After  this  he 
received  Deinocrates  into  friendship,  and 
appointing  him  his  general  continued 
his  favour  to  him  to  the  end  :  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  in  one  who  was  commonly  as 
jealous  as  he  was  faithless,  but  who  now 
put  all  trust  in  a  reconciled  enemy,  and 
that  a  man  of  no  integrity. 

Agathocles  soon  reconquered  most  of 
Sicily  ;  after  which  he  warred  in  various 
regions,  and  fully  maintained  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  eminent,  prosperous,  and 
powerful  scourge  of  mankind.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  was  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  In  his  latter  years  his 
chief  ambition  was  to  make  his  king¬ 
dom  a  first-rate  maritime  power ;  and 
this  was  nearly  accomplished,  when  he 
was  poisoned  by  Msenon  one  of  his 
intimates,  m  concert  with  his  grandson,. 
(b.  c.  289.)  The  Syracusans  forth¬ 
with  re-established  democracy,  confis¬ 
cated  their  tyrant’s  property,  and  over- 
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threw  his  statues.  Meanwhile  Msenon 
aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  assassinated 
the  grandson  of  Agathocles,  gained  the 
mercenaries  to  his  interest,  and  with 
them  made  war  on  the  Syracusans.  The 
Carthaginians  aided  Msenon,  and  the 
Syracusans  were  obliged  to  receive  the 
mercenaries  into  their  commonwealth : 
"but  fresh  quarrels  arose  between  the 
old  citizens  and  the  mercenaries,  and  it 
was  finally  settled  that  the  latter  should 
sell  their  property  and  quit  the  island. 
The  departing  mercenaries  arrived  at 
Messene ;  where  being  received  as  friends 
in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
^conspired  to  murder  their  hosts  and 
seize  their  wives  and  their  possessions. 
Democracy  endured  not  long  in  Syracuse, 
but  both  this  and  the  other  cities  fell 
again  under  tyrants  ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  unhappy  island  became  a 
battle  field  for  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans. 

Chapter  XI. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Achaian  League ;  and 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece  from  the  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  Gauls  to  the  end  of  the 
war  between  the  Achaians  and  Cleo- 
menes,  King  of  Lacedcemon. 

Sect.  I.— The  Achaians  were  early 
distinguished  among  the  Greeks  for  pro¬ 
bity  and  good  faith.  So  generally  was 
this  acknowledged,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy  were  full  of 
bloody  tumults  and  revolutions,  the 
Achaians  were  called  in,  by  common 
consent,  to  settle  all  quarrels,  and  ap¬ 
point  the  terms  of  a  general  peace ;  and 
again,  in  certain  disputes  which  arose 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Thebans 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  abide 
by  their  arbitration.  But  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Achaian  states  was  un¬ 
ambitious,  and  they  were  surrounded 
with  neighbours  stronger  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  hence,  though  widely  re¬ 
spected  for  peaceful  virtues,  they  are 
little  conspicuous  in  history  till  the  latter 
times,  when  the  good  fortune  of  Greece 
brought  them  forward  to  take  the  lead. 

The  constitution  of  the  Achaian  cities 
was  by  law  democratical,  and  it  is  highly 
praised  by  the  judicious  historian  Poly¬ 
bius,  as  affording  freedom  of  speech  and 
action,  and  equal  justice  to  all.  While 
they  were  under  the  Lacedaemonian  su¬ 
premacy  the  commonwealth  was  admi¬ 
nistered  by  a  privileged  class  of  wealthy 
men  :  but  the  temper  of  the  Achaians 
was  quiet  and  orderly,  and  their  attache 


ment  strong  to  their  ancient  institutions  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ruling  few, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves 
to  the  functions  of  administration,  with¬ 
out  encroaching  on  the  civil  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  on  the  authority  of  the  po¬ 
pular  assemblies  to  regulate,  and  of  the 
popular  tribunals  to  ascertain  and  en¬ 
force  them.  The  cities  of  the  province 
were  twelve ;  and  they  acknowledged 
some  degree  of  political  union,  having 
common  sacrifices  in  a  common  temple, 
and  congresses  assembled  at  intervals 
from  all  the  states  to  consult  for  the 
good  of  the  Achaian  nation.  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  a  similar  connexion  ex¬ 
isted  in  early  times  between  the  Achaian 
colonies  in  Italy,  Croton,  Sybaris,  and 
Mesupontum.  But  the  bond  of  con¬ 
federacy  was  slight,  for  we  occasionally 
find  particular  states  engaging  in  wars 
when  the  rest  were  neutral ;  and  in¬ 
stances  are  not  wanting  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  Achaian  cities  were  battling 
against  each  other  either  as  auxiliaries 
or  as  principals. 

After  Alexander’s  death  the  Achaian 
league  was  broken  up,  and  the  cities 
became  disunited  and  internally  dis¬ 
ordered.  Most  were  garrisoned  either 
by  Demetrius  or  Cassander,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  succeeded  at  once  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ascendancy  in  Greece,  and,  finally, 
as  we  have  seen,  recovered  his  sove^ 
reignty  of  Macedonia.  Some  had 
tyrants,  especially  those  under  the 
power  of  Antigonus,  whose  favourite 
policy  was  to  establish  a  petty  monarch 
in  every  state.  But  at  the  era  when 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  the 
last  surviving  princes  bred  in  the  school 
of  Alexander,  were  swept  from  the  stage, 
a  brave  attempt  was  begun  for  the  free¬ 
dom  and  union  of  Achaia. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  280,  the  inhabitants 
of  Patrse,  (the  modern  Patras,)  Dyme, 
Tritsea,  and  Pharse,  combined  for  the 
purposes  of  reciprocal  defence  and 
common  regulation.  Nearly  five  years 
after,  the  citizens  of  .ZEgium  expelled 
their  Macedonian  garrison,  and  those 
of  Boura  killed  their  tyrant,  not  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  the  Achaian  states 
already  associated.  Both  of  these  were 
forthwith  received  into  the  league.  The 
next  admitted  were  the  men  of  Ca- 
rynia,  whose  tyrant  Iseas  took  warning 
from  the  fate  of  the  tyrant  of  Boura,  and 
on  receiving  an  assurance  of  safety  from 
the  Achaians,  voluntarily  gave  up  the 
sovereignty,  and  brought  his  people  into 
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the  confederacy.  During  a  considerable 
period  the  union  comprehended  these 
■seven  cities  only.  The  common  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  league  were  administered 
by  two  generals  and  a  secretary,  elected 
yearly,  and  taken  from  all  the  cities  in 
rotation.  But  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  confederation  it  was  -resolved  that 
the  presiding  authority  should  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  entrusted  to  a  single  general. 
In  the  fourth  year  after  this  change  (b. 
c.  251,)  the  Achaians  wrere  joined  by  the 
important  state  of  Sicyon,  a  city  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  province,  but  far  exceed¬ 
ing  all  the  proper  Achaian  towns  in 
riches,  extent,  and  population. 

The  Sicyonian  commonwealth  had 
ong  been  unsettled,  and  tyrants  were 
continually  rising  and  falling  there  ;  the 
'lower  which  was  cemented  with  blood 
ceing  commonly  ended  by  violence, 
to  make  wray  for  another  equally  op¬ 
pressive.  Shortly  before  the  union  with 
:he  Achaians,  Nicocles  was  tyrant  of 
Syracuse ;  but  Aratus,  a  noble  youth, 
whose  father  had  been  murdered  in  a 
former  usurpation,  was  living  an  exile 
n  Argos,  and  cherishing  the  hope 
:o  liberate  his-  country.  A  few  fellow 
exiles  concurred  in  his  purpose,  and 
le  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  some 
strong  hold  in  the  Sicyonian  territory, 
when  a  recent  fugitive  from  Sicyon  told 
lim  of  a  place  where  he  might  scale 
he  walls  of  the  city  itself.  The  attempt 
was  made  with  singular  boldness  and 
-  address.  Aratus  and  his  little  band 
passed  the  ramparts  undiscovered,  and 
2,-oing  straight  to  the  tyrant’s  palace,  sur¬ 
prised  and  made  prisoners  his  guard. 
Motice  was  sent  to  the  friends  of  Aratus, 
who  thronged  to  him  from  all  quarters, 

(  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens  gathered  in 
he  theatre,  full  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult.  But  procla- 
nation  being  maderihat  Aratus  the  son 
pf  Cleinias "offered  liberty  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  joyfully  crowded  to  fire  the 
I  gates  of  the  tyrant.  The  palace  was 
[  plundered,  while  its  master  fled  by  se¬ 
cret  passages.  Such  was  the  good  for- 
nune  attending  the  enterprize,  that  not  a 
j  irop  of  blood  was  shed  in  it,  whether  of 

1  friend  or  foe. 

In  ordering  the  commonwealth,  Ara- 

2  ;us,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  displayed  wis- 
»  dom  not  inferior  to  his  ability  and  daring 

in  the  surprise.  He  established  a  demo- 
I  cracy  on  the  Achaian  model,  which  had 
i:  been  the  object  of  his  early  admiration  : 

and  he  provided  a  safeguard  against  at¬ 
tacks  from  without  and  revolutions  with¬ 


in,  by  bringing  Sicyon  into  the  Achaian 
league.  He  restored  almost  six  hundred 
exiles ;  but  as  their  lands  had  mostly 
been  given  to  others,  his  hardest  task 
was  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
old  and  new  proprietors.  Fortunately  the 
king  of  Egypt  was  his  friend,  and  sent 
him  large  sums  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  settle  the  business  with  little  dis¬ 
tress  to  either  party  ;  and  being  ap¬ 
pointed  arbitrator,  he  adjudged  matters 
to  general  satisfaction,  and  brought 
back  peace  and  mutual  good-will  to  the 
distracted  city. 

The  Acrocorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Co 
rinth,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Greece,  was  the  most  important  of  all 
to  any  seeker  of  empire,  being  set  on 
a  lofty  mountain  in  the  Isthmus  ;  which 
gave  to  its  possessor  not  only  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  rich  and  populous  Corinth, 
but  also  the  power  of  interrupting  or  im¬ 
peding  all  land -pas sage  between  the  pen¬ 
insula  and  continent  of  Greece.  Anti- 
gonus  had  long  coveted,  and  finally 
gained  it ;  but  in  the  eighth  year  after 
the  deliverance  of  Sicyon,  Aratus  being, 
for  the  second  time,  chosen  general  by 
the  Achaians,  undertook  to  win  it  from 
him  by  a  nightly  surprize.  The  plot 
was  managed  ably  and  boldly,  and  se¬ 
conded  by  singular  good  fortune ;  and 
by  day-break  he  was  master  of  the  for¬ 
tress,  though  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  The  Achaian  army 
now  approaching  the  city  was  joyfully 
admitted  by  the  Corinthians,  and  Aratus 
came  down  from  the  citadel  to  the  thea 
tre,  to  address  the  Corinthian  people 
there  assembled.  He  delivered  to  them 
the  keys  of  their  gates,  which  had  been 
long  kept  from  them  by  their  tyrants, 
and  proposed  to  them  to  join  the  Achai¬ 
an  confederacy,  which  they  gladly  did. 
He  garrisoned  the  citadel  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers.  He  gained  Lechseum,  the 
port  of  Corinth,  and  in  it  he  took  twenty- 
five  ships  and  five  hundred  horses  be- 
longingto  Antigonus.  Before  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  his  office  he  had  prevailed  on  the 
Megarians  also  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Achaians  :  the  Troezenians  and 
Epidaurians  soon  followed  the  example  ; 
and  the  confederacy  was  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  were  then  under  the 
power  of  Antigonus.  He  had  invaded 
their  territory  and  besieged  their  city: 
and  though  they  were  succoured  by 
am  Egyptian  fleet,  and  an  army  under 
Areus,  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  of 
the  race  of  Eurysthenes,  yet  no  effectual 
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relief  was  given.  They  still  held  out 
for  a  considerable  time  after  Areus 
had  withdrawn  his  forces  :  but  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  receive  a 
garrison  within  the  city,  which  Anti- 
gonus,  however,  soon  after  withdrew, 
conceiving,  probably,  that  he  could  re¬ 
tain  them  in  obedience  less  offensively 
by  garrisons  which  he  seems  to  have 
held  in  Peiraeeus,  and  other  important 
posts.  Aratus,  after  his  success  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  turned  his  views  to  Athens.  He 
displayed  the  power  of  the  Achaians  by 
plundering  Salamis,  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Athenians  by  setting  free, 
without  ransom,  all  his  Athenian  pri¬ 
soners  :  but  nothing  important  imme¬ 
diately  followed. 

Henceforward  Aratus  was  chosen  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Achaians  as  often  as  the 
law  allowed,  and  even  when  out  of  office 
he  guided  their  counsels.  His  aim  was 
to  put  down  all  the  tyrants  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  to  exclude  from  the  peninsula  the 
Macedonians  who  supported  them,  and 
to  unite  all  the  Peloponnesian  cities  in 
one  great  confederation,  such  as  that  of 
the  Achaians.  In  this  he  was  continually 
opposed  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  his 
son  Demetrius ;  and  very  often  by  the 
PEtolians,  a  rude,  but  numerous  and 
warlike  people.  The  struggle  of  the 
Achaians  with  the  power  of  Macedonia 
continued  till  after  the  death  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  then  gave  way  to  a  contest 
with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
assisted  by  the  PEtoiians. 

Sect.  II. — Cleonymus,  the  uncle  of 
Areus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  had  op¬ 
posed  his  nephew  unsuccessfully  as  a 
rival  claimant  of  the  throne ;  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  honours  and  commands,  which 
were  largely  bestowed  on  him,  could  not 
satisfy  his  ambition  or  quiet  his  craving 
for  vengeance.  In  the  thirty- seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Areus  (b.  c.  272,) 
Pyrrhus  returned  from  Italy.  In  his 
first  campaigns  there  he  had  commonly 
been  victorious,  but  never  without 
considerable  difficulty  and  loss.  The 
war  was  resolutely  maintained  against 
him,  and  every  battle  weakened  his 
army,  while  that  of  Rome  was  inex¬ 
haustibly  recruited  from  a  warlike  peo¬ 
ple.  Unsteady  and  impatient,  he  was 
easily  wearied  with  a  protracted  struggle 
where  the  prospect  of  success  was  daily 
becoming  more  distant ;  and  being  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sici¬ 
lian  Greeks,  10  assist  them  against  the 
Carthaginians,  he  gladly  caught  at  the 
hope  of  speedier  victory  on  a  new  scene 


of  action.  His  success  in  Sicily  was  at 
first  most  brilliant,  and  he  had  nearly 
expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
island,  when  his  tyrannical  conduct 
provoked  revolt  in  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  finally  united  them  against  him. 
Driven  out  of  Sicily,  he  returned  to 
Tarentum,  and  resumed  his  war  against 
the  Romans :  but  he  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  quit  the  country ;  and  straight¬ 
way,  returning  to  Epirus,  he  made  war 
upon  Antigonus  Gonatas,  won  a  great 
battle,  and  nearly  mastered  all  Macedo¬ 
nia.  Cleonymus  now  saw  in  the  restless 
character  of  the  victor  the  means  of 
glutting  his  ambition  and  revenge  ,  and 
he  asked  for  aid  to  place  him  on  the 
throne  of  Lacedsemon,  which  Pyrrhus 
willingly  granted,  beholding  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  an  opening  to  the  conquest  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus.  He  invaded  the  peninsula, 
pretending  that  he  came  to  free  the  cities 
from  the  yoke  of  Antigonus ;  but  he 
soon  gave  the  lie  to  his  professions  of 
upright  intention,  by  ravaging  Laconia 
unprovoked,  and  without  declaration  of 
war.  He  next  advanced  against  the 
city.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  taken 
at  great  disadvantage,  for  the  best  of 
their  strength  was  absent  with  Areus, 
w'ho  was  warring  in  Crete ;  but  those 
who  remained  were  diligent  and  resolute 
in  preparation  for  defence  under  the 
command  of  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus. 
It  was  resolved  to  send  the  women  into 
Crete,  but  they  remonstrated  against  it ; 
and  the  queen  Archidamia,*  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  speak  for  the  rest  went  into  the 
council  hall,  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
said,  “  That  they  did  their  wives  great 
wrong,  if  they  thought  them  so  faint¬ 
hearted  as  to  live  after  Sparta  were  de¬ 
stroyed.”  In  the  night  before  the  assault 
the  approaches  to  the  city  were  fortified 
with  trenches,  and  with  waggons  set  fast 
by  the  wheels,  which  were  sunk  in  the 
ground.  The  women,  with  the  old  men, 
laboured  on  the  works,  while  the  young 
men  rested  to  prepare  themselves  for 
battle ;  and  when  the  encounter  was 
begun,  the  women  were  active  in  bring¬ 
ing  arms  and  refreshments  to  such  as 
needed  them,  and  in  carrying  off  the 
wounded.  The  struggle  lasted  through 
two  days,  though  small  hope  remained 
for  the  third,  so  many  were  the  slain, 
and  so  few  were  those  unhurt  in  the 
action :  but  in  the  course  of  the  night 

*  She  seems  to  have  been  wife  to  Archidamus,  one 
of  the  Procleid  line,  who  was  already  reigning 
twenty-three  years  before.  He  was  probably  now 
dead,  and  his  son  a  minor  ;  for, otherwise,  Acrotatus 
would  hardly  have  held  the  chief  command. 
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the  defenders  were  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Antigo- 
nus,  and  also  by  Areus,  who  arrived 
from  Crete  with  two  thousand  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  The  women  and  old  men 
now  retired  to  their  houses.  On  the 
morrow  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Argos,  being  invited 
by  one  of  two  leaders,  who  were  there 
contending  for  superiority.  He  was  here 
opposed  by  Antigonus  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  The  Argians  wished  to  be 
neutral,  and  requested  that  neither  mo¬ 
narch  would  enter  their  city.  Antigo¬ 
nus,  being  the  weaker,  consented,  and 
gave  hostages  ;  Pyrrhus  professed  com¬ 
pliance,  but  refused  all  pledges  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  his  word,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  he  did  not  mean  to  keep.  A  gate 
being  opened  by  the  friends  of  Pyrrhus, 
he  entered  the  city,  and  Antigonus  was 
called  in  to  oppose  him  ;  the  troops  of 
Pyrrhus  were  overmatched  and  broken, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  cover  their  re¬ 
treat  he  was  killed  b}r  a  tile  from  a 
house-top,  thrown,  as  it  is  said,  by  a 
poor  and  aged  Argian  woman,  who  saw 
her  sonin  combat  with  him,  and  almost 
overcome. 

Areus,  falling  in  some  obscure  wrar, 
before  Corinth,  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Acrotatus,  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  to  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus. 
Acrotatus  died  in  battle  against  Aris- 
todemus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos ;  and 
Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  go- 
,  verned  as  protector,  in  the  name  of  the 
late  king’s  infant  son,  for  eight  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  infant  died,  and 
Leonidas  became  king. 

The  manners  and  government  of  La¬ 
cedaemon  had  long  departed  widely  from 
the  pattern  set  by  Lycurgus.  The  equa¬ 
lity  which  he  established  among  all  the 
members  of  his  commonwealth  had  been 
early  confined  within  a  privileged  class, 
who  engrossed  all  public  honours,  and 
'claimed,  as  exclusively  their  own,  the 
name  of  Spartans.  (See  page  92.)  At 
the  battle  of  Plateea,  in  a  Lacedaemonian 
■army  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  the  Spar¬ 
tans  had  formed  one-half ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Agesilaus  their  number  was 
comparatively  small,  and  in  that  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  there  re¬ 
mained  not  above  seven  hundred  Spar¬ 
tan  families.  This  change  had  been 
unforeseen,  and  unprovided  for  by  the 
•lawgiver;  but  another  had  taken  place 
yet  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  his 
institutions.  Expensive  wars,  and  va¬ 
rious  intercourse  with  strangers;  had 


banished  the  old  severity  of  manners, 
and  brought  back  the  idolatry  of  gold. 
Those  disorders  had  revived  which  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  had  been  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  to  eradicate.  The  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt — the  rich  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  luxury  and  pomp  ;  discontent  and 
envy  were  ranged  on  the  one  side,  and 
pride  and  licentiousness  on  the  other  ; 
the  influence  of  wealth  was  completely 
restored,  and  that  influence  was  centred 
in  about  one  hundred  of  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  Spartan  heads  of  families. 

Among  the  most  determined  con¬ 
temners  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
was  the  king  Leonidas,  whose  habits 
had  been  formed  in  the  court  of  Seleu- 
cus.  His  colleague  Agis  was  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp.  From  boyhood  upwards 
he  had  endeavoured  to  emulate  the 
ancient  plainness  and  austerity  of  life ; 
and  when  he  became  king  he  forthwith, 
undertook  to  reform  the  commonwealth 
according  to  the  model  of  Lycurgus.  As 
the  departure  of  the  state  from  its 
original  principles  was  entire,  it  was 
necessary  that  its  return  should  be 
effected  by  changes  proportionably 
sweeping  and  violent;  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  Agis  to  this  end  were  the 
abolition  of  all  debts,  and  the  equal  di¬ 
vision  of  landed  property,  two  of  Ly- 
curgus's  measures,  but  probably  even 
more  difficult  to  carry  into  execution 
now,  than  when  Lycurgus  succeeded  in 
introducing  them. 

On  sounding  the  people  to  determine 
the  chances  of  success,  Agis  found  that 
the  younger  and  poorer  would  be  mostly 
on  his  side.  The  honest  hoped  to  re¬ 
form  the  commonwealth  ;  the  needy  and 
profligate  to  cancel  their  debts  and 
repair  their  losses  ;  and  the  extreme 
concentration  of  property  had  so  much 
lessened  the  number  of  those  who  were 
interested  to  defend  it,  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  were  sure  to  be  victorious, 
if  it  should  come  to  a  trial  of  force. 
Having  ascertained  his  strength,  Agis 
proposed  his  intended  laws  to  the  council 
of  elders.  His  purpose  was  to  abolish 
the  distinction  between  the  Spartans 
and  the  common  Lacedaemonians,  re¬ 
taining  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Perioeci,  or  people  of  the  towns. 
The  number  of  the  citizens  was  to  be 
filled  up  from  the  Perioeci  and  from, 
strangers,  and  all  these,  as  well  as 
the  original  Lacedaemonians,  were  to 
be  trained  in  the  strictest  discipline  of 
Lycurgus  ;  and  among  the  citizens  was 
to  be  distributed  the  proper  territory 
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of  Sparta,  being  divided  into  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  equal  parts,  while 
the  remaining  territory  belonging  to  the 
state  was  to  be  divided  into  fifteen 
thousand  parts,  and  distributed  among 
the  Perioeci.  When  the  proposal  had 
been  broached  in  the  senate,  and  warmly 
contested,  the  Ephor  Lysander  assem¬ 
bled  the  people,  and  laid  it  before  them. 
He  was  followed  by  other  favourers  of 
the  measure  ;  and  Agis,  rising  last,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly,  and  said,  that  he 
would  himself  contribute  largely  to  the 
reformation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  for 
he  would  make  common  all  his  lands, 
and  add  six  hundred  talents  in  money  ; 
and  so  should  his  mother,  grandmother, 
kinsmen,  and  friends,  all  of  whom  were 
the  wealthiest  in  Sparta.  The  offer  was 
warmly  applauded  by  the  multitude ; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  the  rich  men,  with 
Leonidas  at  their  head.  The  previous 
approbation  of  the  senate  was  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  any  decree  which  might 
be  passed  by  the  people  ;  and  Leonidas 
and  his  party  prevailed  so  far  that,  by  a 
single  vote,  that  approbation  was  with¬ 
held. 

An  ancient  law  forbade  that  any  of 
the  race  of  Hercules  should  marry  a 
stranger,  or  should  dwell  in  a  strange 
land.  Leonidas  had  done  both;  and 
being  now  accused  by  Lysander,  he  fled 
to  a  sanctuary.  As  he  did  not  appear 
when  he  was  cited,  he  was  deposed,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  being  also 
of  the  royal  race,  was  made  king. 
Meantime  Ly sander’s  office  expired, 
and  the  new  Ephori,  taking  part  with 
Leonidas,  accused  Lysander  and  his 
friends  of  overthrowing  the  laws.  The 
reforming  party  novy  despaired  of  car¬ 
ry. ng  their  point  by  peaceable  measures; 
and  Agis  and  Cleombrotus  going  with 
their  friends  into  the  place  of  assembly, 
plucked  the  Ephori  from  their  seats, 
and  put  others  in  their  room.  They 
armed  their  younger  partisans,  and 
opened  the  prisons  ;  their  enemies  feared 
that  a  massacre  would  follow,  but  no 
man  had  any  hurt.  Leonidas  fled  to 
Tegea.  Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  A  gis,  had 
laid  men  in  wait  to  kill  Leonidas  on  the 
way  ;  but  Agis  hearing  of  it  sent  some 
trusty  persons  to  accompany  him,  who 
brought  him  safely  to  his  place  of 
refuge. 

The  reformers  now  had  the  mastery, 
and  their  scheme  of  government  might 
probably  have  been  established,  had  all 
its  supporters  been  sincere.  But  Agesi¬ 
laus  being  a  great  landholder  and  deeply 


indebted,  his  wish  was  to  cancel  his- 
debts  but  keep  his  land.  Accordingly 
he  persuaded  Agis  that  he  could  not 
carry  all  at  once  without  a  violent  com¬ 
motion  ;  but  that  if  he  first  won  the  land 
proprietors  by  annulling  their  debts, 
they  then  would  easily  and  willingly 
agree  to  the  division  of  the  lands.  If 
the  landholders  would  allow  of  the  spoli¬ 
ation  of  others,  but  wTould  not  sacrifice; 
to  the  common  good  any  interest  of  their 
own,  it  surely  argued  gross  credulity 
to  imagine  that  such  corrupt  and  selfish 
persons  would  consent  to  a  change  in¬ 
jurious  to  themselves,  in  consideration 
of  one  already  made  which  was  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  bait  was  swallowed,  how¬ 
ever.  It  was  first  decreed  that  all  debts 
should  be  cancelled,  and  accordingly 
every  bond  and  obligation  was  publicly 
burnt.  But  when  the  people  called  for 
the  division  of  lands,  Agesilaus  still 
found  some  pretext  for  delay,  till  king 
Agis  wras  sent  on  a  military  expedition 
to  aid  .the  Achaians  against  an  TEtolian 
invasion. 

The  host  of  Agis  was  principally 
composed  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  were 
gainers  by  the  revolution,  and  who  natu 
rally  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  its 
author  ;  and  Agis  wras  the  better  enabled 
to  preserve  strict  discipline  without  im¬ 
pairing  his  popularity,  since  every  rule 
which  he  enforced  upon  others  was 
rigidly  observed  by  himself.  No  soldier 
could  for  shame  be  disorderly  or  luxuri¬ 
ous,  when  his  commander  lived  more 
regularly  and  fared  more  plainly  than 
any  in  the  camp.  The  army  recovered 
its  old  temper  of  exact  and  cheerful 
obedience  ;  and  though  the  over  caution 
of  Aratus  allowed  no  opportunity  for 
brilliant  achievement,  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  troops  inspired  in  the 
allies  an  unwonted  respect  both  towards 
their  leader  and  his  commonwealth.  But 
on  returning  to  Sparta  he  found  that 
his  work  had  gone  to  ruin  during  his 
absence.  Agesilaus  being  one  of  the 
Ephori,  while  none  was  present  whose 
authority  could  control  him,  had  abused 
his  power  to  every  purpose  of  extortion 
and  oppression.  To  prevent  all  danger 
from  private  revenge  or  general  insur¬ 
rection,  he  went  always  strongly  guarded 
by  soldiers.  He  openly  professed  to 
make  no  account  of  king  Cleombrotus, 
and  to  pay  respect  to  Agis  less  for  his 
office  than  because  he  was  his  kinsman ; 
and  he  gave  out  that  he  would  be  Ephor 
the  next  year,  as  well  as  the  present. 

The  Many  were  disgusted  at  the  ex- 
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Besses  of  Agesilaus,  and  angry  that  the 
lands  had  not  been  divided  according  to 
promise  ;  and  hence  they  willingly  suf¬ 
fered  the  enemies  of  Agis  to  recall  Leoni¬ 
das  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the  kingdom. 
Agis  fled  to  the  Brazen  House,  Cleom- 
brotus  to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  ;  and 
Leonidas  being  more  especially  offended 
with  Cleombrotus  went  first  against  him. 
He  sharply  taunted  him  that,  being  his 
son-in-law,  he  had  conspired  to  depose 
him  and  drive  him  from  his  country. 
Cleombrotus  made  no  answer :  but  his 
wife  Chelonis,  the  daughter  of  Leonidas, 
who  had  quitted  him  on  account  of  the 
injury  done  to  her  father,  and  had  gone 
to  serve  the  latter  in  his  adversity,  now 
became  an  humble  suitor  in  his  favour.* 
At  her  intercession  Leonidas  spared  his 
life,  but  banished  him  from  the  city. 
He  removed  the  Ephori,  and  substituted 
others  ;  and  then  he  plotted  to  get  Agis 
into  his  power.  First  he  urged  him  to 
quit  the  sanctuary,  and  to  take  his  part 
in  the  regal  authority ;  and  declared 
that  the  citizens  had  forgiven  him  all 

*  The  details  of  this  transaction,  as  given  by- 
Plutarch,  are  too  interesting  to  be  altogether  omitted, 
though  they  do  not  rest  on  the  highest  authority. 
The  scene,  however,  having  taken  place  in  public, 
many  of  its  particulars  may  have  been  recorded  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  give  more  credit 
to  the  biographer  on  this,  than  on  many  other  occa¬ 
sions,  when  he  professes  to  give  a  minute  account  of 
things  spoken  or  acted  in  darkness  and  privacy.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  old  translation  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  whose  language  is  livelier,  and  bet¬ 
ter  expresses  the  character  of  the  original,  than  any 
modem  English  version.  Chelonis,  we  are  told,  sat 
down  by  her  husband,  and  embraced  him,  having  her 
two  little  sons  on  either  side  :  “  All  men  wondering, 
and  weeping  for  pity  to  see  the  goodness  and  natural 
love  of  this  lady, who  shewing  her  mourning  apparel, 
and  hair  of  her  head  flaring  about  her  eyes,  bare¬ 
headed,  she  spake  in  this  manner  to  her  father  :■ — 

4  0  father  mine,  this  sorrowful  garment  and  counte¬ 
nance  is  not  for  pity  of  Cleombrotus,  but  hath  long 
remained  with  me,  lamenting  sore  your  former 
misery  and  exile  ;  but  now  which  of  the  two  should 
1  rather  choose,  either  to  continue  a  mourner  in  this 
pitiful  state,  seeing  you  again  restored  to  your  king- 
'  -dom,  having  overcome  your  enemies;  or  else  putting 
on  my  princely  apparel  to  see  my  husband  slaine, 
unto  whom  yon  married  me  a  maide  ?  who,  if  he 
cannot  move  you  to  take  compassion  on  him  by  the 
teares  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  shall  then  abide 
more  hitter  paine  of  his  evil  counsel  than  that  which 
you  intend  to  make  him  suffer.  For  he  shall  see  his 
wife  die  before  him,  whom  he  loved  more  dearly  than 
ii  anything  in  the  world.  Also  with  what  face  can  I 
look  on  other  ladies,  when  Tcould  never  bring  my 
,  father  to  pity  by  any  intercession  I  could  make  for 
my  husband,  neither  my  husband  intreat  him  for  my 
;  father;  and  that  my  hap  is  to  be  born  a  daughter 
and  a  wife  most'  unfortunate  and  despised  of  my 
owne !  *  Wherefore  Leonidas  commanded  Cleom¬ 
brotus  to  get  him  thence,  and  to  leave  the  city  as  an 
i  exile;  and  prayed  his  daughter  for  his  sake  to  re- 
maine  with  him,  and  not  to  forsake  her  father,  that 
did  so  dearly  love  her,  that  for  her  sake  he  had  saved 
her  husband’s  life.  This  notwithstanding,  she  would 
not  yeeld  to  his  request,  but  rising  up-  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  gave  him  one  of  her  sons,  and  herselfe  took  the 
other  in  her  arrnes  ;  and  then  making  her  prayer 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddesse,  she  went'  as  a  ba¬ 
nished  woman  away  with  her  husband.” 


that  was  past,  well  knowing  that  he  had 
acted  from  patriotism  and  honourable 
ambition,  but  had  been  deceived  and  mis¬ 
led  by  the  craft  of  Agesilaus.  Agis  was* 
not  deceived  by  this,  but  he  was  after¬ 
wards  entrapped,  and  thrown  into  prison* 
“  Then  came  Leonidas  incontinently  with 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  that  were 
strangers,  (mercenaries)  and  beset  the 
prison  round  about.  The  Ephors  went 
into  the  prison,  and  sent  unto  some  of 
the  senate  to  come  to  them,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  of  their  minde :  then  they 
commanded  Agis,  as  if  it  had  been  judi¬ 
cially,  to  account  of  the  alteration  he 
had  made  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
young  man  laughed  at  their  hypocrisie. 
But  Amphares  (one  of  the  Ephors), 
told  him  that  it  was  no  laughing 
sport,  and  that  he  should  pay  for  his, 
folly.  Then  another  of  the  Ephors- 
seeming  to  shew  him  a  way  how  he 
might  escape  the  condemnation  for  his 
fault,  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been 
enticed  unto  it  by  Agesilaus  and  Lysan- 
der.  Agis  answered  that  no  man  com¬ 
pelled  him,  but  that  he  only  did  it  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  ancient  Lycurgus, 
to  bring  the  commonwealth  unto  the 
former  estate  of  his  grave  ordinance  and 
institution.” — (North's  Plutarch.')  Being 
asked  again  if  he  did  not  repent  of  it,  he 
answered  that  though  he  should  die  for 
it  he  would  never  repent  of  so  wise  and 
virtuous  an  enterprise.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  hastily  executed, 
lest  he  should  be  rescued  by  the  people  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  Spartan  king  who 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 
His  mother  and  grandmother  were  also 
strangled.  The  latter  was  that  Archi- 
damia,  who  had  already  played  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  when  Pyrrhus  besieged  the 
city.  His  brother  Archidamus  only  saved 
himself  by  a  hasty  flight :  his  widow  was 
forcibly  taken  by  Leonidas  out  of  her 
house,  and  married  against  her  will  to 
his  son  Cleomenes,  though  he  was  yet 
in  extreme  youth,  (b.  c.  240.) 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  Agis, 
Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  became 
king.  .  He  caught  from  his  wife's  con¬ 
versation  a  love  for  the  memory  of  Ates, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  effect  his  attempted 
reforms.  Cleomenes  exceeded  Agis  in 
ability  and  daring,  but  his  ambition  was, 
greater  and  less  purely  patriotic  ;  and 
far  from  hazarding  his  success,  like 
Agis,  by  impolitic  mildness,  he  was 
rather  willing  to  fulfil  his  project  by 
whatever  methods  seemed  the  most 
effectual,  and  to  trust  that  any  violence 
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would  be  excused  by  bis  need  and  his 
good  meaning.  His  ambition  was  turned 
to  military  fame,  no  less  than  to  that  of  a 
reformer ;  and  his  wish  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  Peloponnesus  was  quickened  by 
the  hope  that  the  power  and  glory  thus 
acquired  would  promote  his  purposes  at 
home.  Accordingly  he  undertook  to 
wrest  from  the  Achaians  and  restore  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  the  lead  in  the 
peninsula.  About  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign  (b.  c.  226,)  he  commenced  the 
war ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  found 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  political 
changes. 

He  deluded  his  banished  colleague 
Archidamus  by  the  promise  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  induced  him  to  return  to 
Sparta,  and  treacherously  murdered 
him  :  either  fearing  that  he  would  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
adverse  to  reform,  or  through  mere  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  wish  to  rule  without  a 
rival.  In  this  matter  Cleomenes  acted 
in  concert  with  the  Ephori ;  but  he 
secretly  intended  their  destruction,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  effected  it. 
Having  found  a  pretext  to  leave  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  his  army  encamped 
in  Arcadia,  he  went  suddenly  to  Sparta 
with  the  mercenaries.  He  surprised  the 
Ephori  at  supper,  killed  four  of  them, 
and  wounded  the  fifth;  and  several  per¬ 
sons  besides  were  slain,  who  attempted 
to  defend  them  :  but  those  who  stirred 
not  were  not  harmed,  nor  was  any  one 
hindered  from  leaving  the  city.  The 
next  morning  Cleomenes  banished  eighty 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  then 
assembled  the  people,  and  declared  what 
he  had  done.  He  said  that  Lycurgus 
had  entrusted  the  government  to  the 
king  and  to  the  senate,  and  that  the 
paramount  authority  which  the  Ephori 
had  exercised  was  a  mere  usurpation. 
He  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  debts 
and  the  equal  division  of  lands  ;  and  he 
first  gave  up  his  possessions  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  friends. 
The  division  was  then  made,  and  Cleo- 
menes  directed  that  a  share  should  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  banished,  declaring  that  he  would 
receive  them  into  the  city  as  soon  as  the 
government  was  settled.  The  race  of 
Procles  was  not  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Archidamus,  who  had  left  two  children  ; 
but  their  rights  could  not  resist  the 
power  of  Cleomenes,  who  took  his 
brother  Eucleides  for  his  colleague,  so 
as  nominally  to  preserve  the  double 
royalty,  without  substantially  clogging 


his  own  authority.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  citizens  ;  improved  their 
arms  and  military  training;  and  fully 
re-established  the  discipline  framed  by 
Lycurgus  to  regulate  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  diet  and  habits  of  men. 
His  own  life  was  plain  and  temperate, 
his  conversation  pleasant,  his  manners 
courteous  and  dignified  ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  personal  qualities  combined 
with  the  feeling,  that  his  measures  had 
invigorated  the  commonwealth,  to  make 
him  highly  popular  in  spite  of  his  vio¬ 
lence  and  ambition. 

Sect.  III. — The  Achaians  had  with¬ 
stood  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
though  assisted  by  the  dEtolians,  and 
had  given  protection  to  the  dEtolians 
themselves  against  Demetrius,  his  son. 
Their  power  had  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  province.  While  Demetrius 
was  living,  Lysiadas,  the  tyrant  of  Me¬ 
galopolis,  had  voluntarily  given  up  the 
dominion  of  that  city,  and  had  brought 
it  into  the  Achaian  league  ;  and  his  ab¬ 
dication  being  made,  whether  through 
policy  or  public  spirit,  at  least  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  immediate  terror  to 
constrain  him,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
highest  popular  favour,  and  with  fre¬ 
quent  election  to  the  chief  offices  of  the 
confederacy.  In  the  year  b.  c.  229,  after 
a  reign  of  ten  years,  Demetrius  died  ; 
and  now  the  prop  was  removed  which 
had  mainly  supported  the  tyrants  of 
Peloponnesus  against  the  Achaians. 
Many  yielded  to  the  time,  and  followed 
the  example  of  Lysiadas  ;  and  among 
those  who  did  so  was  Aristomachus,  the 
lord  of  the  powerful  city  of  xLrgos. 

When  the  war  with  Cleomenes  began, 
the  Achaians  had  received  into  their  as¬ 
sociation  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
except  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Eleians, 
and  some  of  the  Arcadians.  The  war 
was  boldly  and  ably  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartan  king,  and  his  first 
campaigns  were  very  generally  success¬ 
ful.  He  defeated  the  Achaians  near  the 
mountain  Lycaeum,  in  Arcadia,  and 
again  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
In  this  latter  battle  Lysiadas  was  killed ; 
and  it  was  shortly  after  that  Cleomenes 
accomplished  the  revolution  in  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  He  then  won  a  third  and  a  more 
decisive  victory  near  Dyme  ;  after  which 
he  ranged  for  a  while  unopposed,  per¬ 
suading  some,  and  compelling  others  to 
revolt  from  the  Achaians  to  himself. 
He  thus  became  master  of  Argos,  and 
of  most  of  the  cities  recently  admitted 
into  the  hostile  confederacy ;  and  his 
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career  of  conquest  did  not  stop  till  Co¬ 
rinth  was  added  to  the  number  of  his 
allies. 

The  Lacedaemonian  arms  were  now 
decidedly  superior,  and  their  preponde¬ 
rance  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  union 
with  the  forces  of  EEtolia.  Some  foreign 
aid  was  necessary  to  the  Achaians  ;  and 
Aratus  had  foreseen  this  emergency,  and 
provided  to  meet  it.  He  now  considered 
Grecian  liberty  to  be  threatened  less  by 
Macedonia  than  by  Lacedaemon;  and 
instead  of  further  seeking  to  depress  the 
Macedonians,  he  wished  to  use  them  as 
a  balance  to  the  more  formidable  power. 
He  had,  therefore,  secretly  smoothed  the 
way  to  reconciliation  with  Antigonus, 
who  was  regent  of  Macedonia,  in  behalf 
of  Philip,  the  infant  son  of  Demetrius ; 
but  he  was  himself  unwilling  to  appear 
in  the  business  ;  for  he  feared  to  break 
the  courage  of  the  Achaians,  if  he 
seemed  so  far  to  despair  of  conquering 
unaided,  as  to  fly  for  succour  to  the  an¬ 
cient  enemies  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Arcadian  chiefs  of  the  Theban 
party,  who  presided  at  the.  founding  of 
Megalopolis,  had  chosen  its  situation 
with  a  view  to  make  it  an  effectual  check 
on  Lacedaemon.  It  commanded  the 
principal  roads  by  which  an  army  could 
be  marched  from  Laconia  into  Arcadia 
or  Messenia  ;  and  hence  in  war  its  pos¬ 
session  was  most  desirable  both  to  La¬ 
cedaemon  audits  enemies.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  that  of  their  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  adversary,  had  thrown  on 
the  'Megalopolitans  far  more  than  their 
share  in  the  burden  of  this  war.  They 
had  ancient  friendship  with  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  government ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
Thought  that  a  negotiation  undertaken 
by  them  with  Antigonus,  under  the 
pressure  of  their  own  particular  sufiei- 
in^s,  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
iections  as  if  it  came  from  the  geneial 
administration  :  for  it  would  not  imply 
the  same  distrust  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
war,  nor  hazard  the^  reputation  of  the 
confederacy  in  case  of  iailuie  ,  and  if  it 
should  yet  appear  that  the  Achaians 
were  able  to  change  the  fortune  of  the 
contest  by  their  own  exertions,  they 
would  not  be  pledged  to  invite  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Macedonia,  though  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Megalopolitans  should  be 

favourably  received. 

Aratus  dealt  with  two  of  the  fi  lends 
whom  he  most  trusted  in  Megalopolis, 
that  they  should  propose  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Antigonus,  provided  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  Achaians  could  be  obtained. 


The  decree  was  passed,  and  the  movers 
were  appointed  to  go  as  ambassadors, 
first  to  the  congress  of  the  allies,  and 
then,  having  got  permission,  to  the  re¬ 
gent  of  Macedonia.  Permission  was 
given,  and  the  ambassadors  proceeded 
on  their  errand.  When  they  came  be¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  they  briefly  executed 
their  commission,  as  directed  by  the 
Megalopolitans,  and  then  laid  open  the 
views  of  Aratus,  and  showed  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  both  by  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  should  the  rapacity  of  the 
EEtolians  be  united  with  the  ambition  of 
Cleomenes.  As  long,  they  said,  as  the 
EEtolians  were  quiet,  the  Achaians  would 
maintain  the  war  against  Cleomenes ; 
but  if  success  went  against  them,  and 
their  enemies  were  joined  by  the  EEto- 
lians,  there  would  be  need  of  Macedonian 
assistance  ;  and  Aratus  would  point  out 
the  proper  season  to  give  succour,  and 
would  suggest  such  assurances,  as  should 
satisfy  both  parties,  of  a  grateful  return 
for  the  benefit  conferred.  The  proposals 
were  favourably  received,  and  Antigonus 
wrote  to  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  come  to  their 
assistance  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to 
the  wish  of  the  Achaians. 

In  the  next  meeting  of  the  confederates 
the  Megalopolitans  proposed  to  call  in 
Antigonus,  and  the  suggestion  was  ge¬ 
nerally  well  received.  Aratus  then  rising 
commended  the  conduct  of  the  embassy, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  hearing 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ruler :  but  before  proceeding  in 
the  business,  he  advised  the  Achaians  to 
make  further  trial  of  their  strength,  and 
not  to  ask  the  help  of  their  friends,  till 
they  had  lost  the  hope  of  otherwise  pre¬ 
vailing.  His  opinion  was  approved,  and 
the  matter  rested  till  the  Achaians  were 
determined  by  their  defeat  near  Dyme  to 
apply  forthwith  to  Antigonus.  One  ob¬ 
stacle  existed  to  the  conclusion  of  any 
treaty  ;  which  was,  that  the  Acrocorin- 
thus  had  been  taken  from  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  was  guarded  by  a  body  of 
Achaian  troops.  Antigonus  required 
that  the  fortress  should  be  restored, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  a  breach 
of  faith  pledged  to  the  people  of  Corinth. 
The  Corinthians,  however,  removed  the 
difficulty,  by  revolting  to  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  Achaians  then  gave  up  the  cita¬ 
del  to  Antigonus. 

Cleomenes,  on  hearing  that  the  Achai¬ 
ans  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  took  a  position  on  the  Isthmus, 
intending  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
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jEtolians  also  declared  to  Antigonus 
that  if  he  came  within  Thermopylae  they 
would  oppose  them  by  arms ;  but  he 
nevertheless  advanced  through  Thessaly 
and  Euboea  to  the  Isthmus.  Meanwhile 
Aristoteles,  an  Argian  leader  of  the  party 
friendly  to  the  Achaians,  made  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  friends  of  Cleomenes, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Achaians  sent  an  army 
to  Argos  to  support  him,  and  Cleomenes 
also  quitted  his  encampment  on  the 
Isthmus,  to  go  to  the  succour  of  his  par¬ 
tisans.  An  obstinate  struggle  took  place 
within  the  city,  but  Cleomenes  was  in 
the  end  obliged  to  retire,  and  he  then 
returned  to  Sparta.  The  Argians  were 
re-admitted  into  the  Achaian  confederacy. 
Aristomachus,  their  former  tyrant,  on 
resigning  the  sovereignty,  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  highest  favour  by  the 
Achaians,  and  had  been  chosen  their 
general.  But  his  abdication  had  been 
caused  by  fear  ;  and  the  rise  of  Cleo- 
menes  giving  him  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  power,  he  had  been  the  chief  mover 
in  the  defection  of  the  city.  At  the 
counter-revolution  he  was  taken  by  the 
Achaians,  and  his  infidelity  was  pu¬ 
nished  with  death  ;  but  no  other  execu¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  taken  place. 

Antigonus  advanced  unopposed  to 
Argos,  and  thence  into  Arcadia,  where 
he  took  several  places  garrisoned  by 
Cleomenes,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Megalopolitans.  He  then  went  to 
TEgium  to  confer  with  the  congress  of 
the  Achaians,  and  was  chosen  by  them 
commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate 
army.  He  now  laid  up  his  troops  in 
winter-quarters  ;  but  at  the  coming  of 
spring  he  invested  Tegea,  and  reduced 
it  to  surrender,  after  which  he  invaded 
Laconia.  Some  slight  skirmishes  had 
taken  place  between  his  troops  and  those 
of  Cleomenes,  which  were  posted  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  him,  when 
he  heard  that  the  forces  of  Orchomenus, 
in  Arcadia,  were  newly  come  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  camp.  He  straightway  led 
his  army  to  Orchomenus,  and  took  it  by 
assault ;  and  then  he  laid  close  siege  to 
Mantineia.  Before  the  present  war  this 
city  had  revolted  from  the  Achaians, 
and  allied  itself  with  the  TEtolians,  and 
afterwards  with  Cleomenes.  Since  that 
it  had  been  surprised  and  taken  by  Ara- 
tus  :  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  master  of 
the  place,  issued  an  order  to  restrain  his 
soldiers  from  plunder,  and  calling  toge¬ 
ther  the  Mantineians  in  assembly,  de¬ 
clared  that  their  goods  and  persons  were 


safe,  and  that  all  he  required  was  their 
re-union  with  the  Achaians,  on  the  same 
footing  as  before.  The  unexpected  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  city,  exposing  it  to  pillage  and 
ruin,  together  with  its  no  less  unexpected 
release  from  danger  by  the  humanity  of 
the  victor,  must  have  raised  a  strange 
conflict  of  passions  in  the  breasts  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  neither  fear  nor  grati¬ 
tude  could  permanently  keep  down  the 
favourers  of  the  TEtolians,  nor  those  of 
Lacedaemon.  The  ruling  party  requested 
a  garrison  of  the  Achaians,  to  strengthen 
them  against  their  enemies  both  within 
and  without ;  the  garrison  was  sent,  but 
it  could  not  hinder  a  party-contest  from 
arising,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
came  in,  and  gave  the  victory  to  their 
adherents.  The  conquering  faction 
slaughtered  all  the  Achaians  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  bloody  deed,  when  Mantineia 
was  besieged  by  the  Achaians  under 
Antigonus,  provoked  a  degree  of  seve¬ 
rity,  which  would  else  have  been  little 
consistent  with  the  character  of  that 
people  or  of  their  leader.  The  siege 
was  pushed  till  the  inhabitants  were  re¬ 
duced  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  and 
all  were  sold  for  slaves. 

After  the  taking  of  Mantineia,  Anti¬ 
gonus  broke  up  his  army,  retaining  with 
him  the  mercenaries,  but  dismissing  the 
Macedonians  to  winter  at  home.  Cleo¬ 
menes  took  advantage  of  the  respite  thus 
allowed  him  for  the  surprisal  of  Megalo¬ 
polis.  That  city  was  difficult  to  defend, 
being  large  and  thinly  peopled  ;  for  the 
Megalopolitans  had  suffered  greatly  in 
the  former  battles  of  this  war,  in  which 
they  had  ever  been  the  most  forward. 
The  gates  were  opened  to  Cleomenes  in 
the  night  by  some  Messenian  exiles  living 
in  the  place,  whom  he  had  bribed.  At 
day -break  the  citizens  heard  of  his  en¬ 
trance,  and  immediately  flew  to  arms. 
Three  months  before  this  he  had  gained 
admittance  into  Megalopolis,  but  had 
been  driven  out,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  ruin  of  his  army.  The  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  townsmen  was  now  no 
less  determined  ;  but  they  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  and  the  most  commanding, 
situations  were  preoccupied  by  the  as¬ 
sailants.  Driven  out  from  their  homes, 
they  retired  into  Messenia ;  and  hither 
Cleomenes  sent  messengers  with  the 
offer,  that,  if  they  would  henceforth  be 
his  allies,  their  city  should  be  restored  to 
them  unharmed.  They,  nevertheless, 
continued  stedfast  in  their  engagements 
to  the  Achaians ;  and  Cleomenes,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  win  them,  razed 
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Megalopolis  to  the  ground.  It  was, 
however,  afterwards  restored  under  the 
patronage  of  Antigonus. 

At  the  approach  of  spring  Cleomenes 
took  the  field,  and  approaching  towards 
Argos,  where  Antigonus  had  wintered, 
ravaged  the  country  under  the  walls. 
He  hoped  that  his  adversary  would  be 
compelled  by  the  clamours  of  the  people 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage ;  or  if  not, 
that  his  credit  would  be  lowered  by  suf¬ 
fering  the  property  of  his  allies  to  be 
wasted  before  his  face.  The  Argians 
demanded  battle,  and  reviled  Antigonus, 
who  steadily  refused  to  lead  them  out ; 
and  Cleomenes  returned  in  safety  to 
Laconia,  with  his  army  highly  gratified 
and  laden  with  spoil.  But  as  the  season 
advanced,  Antigonus,  having  gathered 
from  their  several  homes,  remote  and 
near,  the  Achaians  and  Macedonians, 
was  once  more  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field  with  superior  force.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  where 
he  found  Cleomenes  posted  at  Sellasia 
to  defend  the  pass.  The  battle  which 
ensued  was  obstinately  contested,  with 
great  skill  and  courage  shown  on  both 
sides  ;  but  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  irrecoverably  broken  and  put  to 
rout.  Cleomenes  now  gave  up  all 
thought  of  further  maintaining  the  war. 
He  fled  to  Sparta,  and  thence  to  Gy- 
thium,  where  he  embarked  for  Alexan¬ 
dria  ;  while  Antigonus  advanced  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  Sparta,  and  took 
possession  of  it  unopposed.  Thus  the 
war  of  the  Achaians  with  Cleomenes 
wras  ended,  three  years  after  its  com¬ 
mencement.  (b.  c.  222.) 

Antigonus  used  his  victory  with  libe¬ 
rality  and  moderation.  Lie  contented 
himself  with  restoring  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  government  to  the  state  in  which  it 
existed  before  the  changes  made  by 
Cleomenes ;  and  having  done  this,  he 
left  the  people  independent.  From 
Sparta  he  went  to  Tegea,  and  settled 
that  commonwealth  according  to  its 
ancient  constitution ;  and  thence  he 
pursued  his  way  by  Argos  towards  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 
the  news  of  an  Illyrian  invasion,  He 
came  to  Argos  during  the  Nemean  fes¬ 
tival,  and  was  welcomed  with  joy  and 
thanks  unbounded ;  and  the  highest 
honours  were  voted  to  him,  as  well  by 
the  general  congress  of  the  Achaians, 
as  by  the  people  of  each  particular 
state.  On  arriving  in  Macedonia,  he 
found  the  Illyrians  still  in  the  country, 
and  defeated  them ;  but  in  the  course 


of  the  fight,  while  eagerly  cheering  and 
exhorting  his  soldiers,  he  broke  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
sickened  and  died.  He  was  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  friends  of  Macedonia ; 
for  he  was  generally  thought  to  have 
given  fair  promise,  not  only  of  ability 
in  the  field,  but  of  prudence  and 
benevolence. 

Chapter  XII. 

Of  the  first  War  maintained  by  the 

JEtolians  against  Philip,  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  together  with  the  Achaians. 

Sect.  I. — The  peace  which  followed 
the  victory  of  Antigonus  was  grievous 
to  the  FEtolians.  This  people,  though 
numerous  and  brave,  had  ever  been 
powerless  through  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  disunion,  till  the  time  when  the 
political  system  of  Greece  was  broken 
up  by  the  Macedonian  kings  and 
leaders.  It  was  then  that  the  LEtoiian 
tribes  united  in  a  league,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  a  formidable  power,  and  one  of 
a  spirit  new  to  Greece.  The  TEtolian 
warrior  usually  aimed  less  at  empire  than 
at  plunder,  and  looked  for  his  reward  to 
the  continuance  of  war,  and  not  to  its 
termination.  His  victories  led  to  the 
gathering  of  booty,  which  was  quickly 
consumed,  and  only  whetted  his  appetite 
for  more  ;  and  not  to  the  acquisition  of 
permanent  sources  of  revenue,  which 
would  have  flowed  with  riches  in  time  of 
peace,  but  which  war  would  have  inter¬ 
rupted  and  put  to  hazard.  The  law  had 
ever  been  weak,  the  people  rude ;  rob¬ 
bery,  the  vice  of  uncivilized  nations,  had 
prevailed  unrestrained :  and  the  effect 
of  the  union  was  not  to  destroy  the  pre¬ 
datory  habits  of  the  TEtolians,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  make  them  hunt  in  concert,  in¬ 
stead  of  preying  on  each  other.  Since 
their  harvest  time  was  the  time  of  trouble, 
they  little  valued  the  provisions  agreed 
on  by  civilized  nations  to  abridge  and 
soften  war,  and  give  security  to  peace ; 
they  were  therefore  careless  of  the  laws 
of  arms,  and  the  sanctity  of  covenants  : 
and  they  were  bloody  as  wrell  as  faithless, 
their  moral  sensibilities  being  coarse  and 
dull,  as  their  views  of  expediency  were 
narrow. 

The  growing  riches  of  the  Achaian 
confederacy  had  moved  the  envy  and 
tempted  the  rapacity  of  the  LEiolians: 
its  rising  power  alarmed  their  jealousy, 
and  the  more  as  its  conduct  was  gene¬ 
rally  favourable  ta  peace  and  order,  and 
adverse  to  that  predatory  warfare  in 
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which  they  delighted.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  always  ripe  for  hostility  to  the 
Achaians,  except  when  they  needed  their 
help  against  more  dangerous  foes.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring 
them  into  combination  with  Antigenus 
Gonatas  for  the  destruction  of  the  league. 
The  joint  attack  was  repulsed  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  when  the  EEto- 
lians  were  in  danger  from  Demetrius  his 
son,  the  Achaians  were  not  prevented  by 
the  wrongs  received  from  effectually 
aiding  them.  Nevertheless,  the  EEto- 
lians  retained  their  ill  will ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius  they  eagerly 
took  part  with  Cleomenes  against  the 
Achaians. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes  there 
was  an  interval  of  quiet,  which  the  EEto- 
lians  did  not  venture  to  disturb,  as  long 
as  they  were  awed  by  the  power  and 
ability  of  the  third  Antigonus.  His  death 
emboldened  them  again  to  follow  their 
habitual  propensity  to  war  and  rapine : 
for  they  set  at  nought  the  unripe  age  of 
Philip,  the  young  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  they  deemed  themselves  a  match  for 
the  Achaians  single-handed. 

Dorimachus,  a  bold  and  turbulent 
young  man  of  EEtolia,  had  been  sent 
by  his  nation  to  Phigalea,  on  the  Mes- 
senian  border,  professedly  to  govern 
and  defend  the  city,  which  was  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  ally  of  theirs.  He  had  ga¬ 
thered  about  him  robbers  and  pirates, 
whom  in  the  general  peace  he  knew 
not  how  to  support  or  employ :  he 
therefore  suffered  them  to  plunder  the 
Messenians,  though  friendship  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  EEtolians.  At 
first  the  plunderers  confined  their  de¬ 
predations  to  the  flocks  and  herds  that 
fed  about  the  border  ;  but  as  they  grew 
bolder,  they  advanced  into  the  country, 
and  nightly  pillaged  and  destroyed  farm¬ 
houses.  Dorimachus  shared  in  the  spoil, 
and  disregarded  all  remonstrances,  till 
they  came  so  thick  that  he  could  not 
wholly  pass  them  by ;  and  then  he  said 
that  he  would  go  to  Messene,  to  satisfy 
the  complainants.  He  went  accordingly ; 
but  when  the  injured  persons  came 
before  him,  he  laughed  at  some,  and 
others  he  threatened  and  reviled. 

While  Dorimachus  was  in  Messene, 
the  pirates  attacked  a  house  close  by  the 
city,  killed  all  who  resisted,  and  binding 
the  rest  of  the  servants  led  them  away, 
together  with  the  cattle.  The  Ephori, 
who  were  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  Messenians,  summoned  Dorimachus 
to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  and  Eciron, 


an  Ephor,  and  a  man  of  high  character 
and  influence,  advised  that  he  should  be 
detained  in  the  city  till  the  property  taken 
should  be  restored,  and  the  murders 
atoned  for,  by  giving  up  the  guilty  to 
justice.  The  proposal  being  generally 
approved,  Dorimachus  took  Are.  He 
exclaimed  that  they  were  insulting,  not 
himself,  but  the  EEtolian  community,  and 
that  they  should  suffer  accordingly ; 
and  he  behaved  so  arrogantly,  that  Sciron 
was  provoked  to  call  him  by  the  name  of 
Babyrtas,  a  Messenian  of  the  vilest  cha¬ 
racter,  whom  he  singularly  resembled  in 
person.  The  taunt  was  never  forgiven  : 
Dorimachus  yielded  for  the  present  to 
necessity,  promised  satisfaction,  and  was 
released,  but  the  insult  of  Sciron  mainly 
determined  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
kindle  a  war. 

Dorimachus  could  not  propose  to  the 
EEtolians  to  go  to  war  for  a  word  of  con¬ 
tempt  addressed  to  himself  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  in  the  original  quarrel  he  had 
been  evidently  and  grossly  in  the  wrong. 
But  he  hoped  to  gain  his  end  through 
his  kinsman  Scopas,  who  chiefly  directed 
the  administration  of  the  commonwealth. 
H  e  reminded  him  that  little  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
now  a  boy  for  their  ruler  ;  that  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  were  always  enemies  to 
Messene,  and  the  Eleians  friends  of 
EEtolia;  and  that  the  Messenian  territory, 
having  remained  unmolested  throughout 
the  war  of  Cleomenes,  was  rich  in  every 
kind  of  booty,  so  that  the  war  would 
certainly  be  gratifying  to  the  Many.  It 
was  made  the  pretext  of  hostility, 
that  the  Messenians  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Achaians  and  Macedo¬ 
nians — a  strange  subject  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  both. 
The  arguments  of  Dorimachus  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  spirit  as  restless  as  his  own  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  Scopas 
for  the  war,  that  he  commenced  it  on  his 
own  authority,  without  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  people. 

The  EEtolian  leaders  first  sent  out 
corsairs,  who  did  not  confine  their  attack 
to  the  Messenians,  but  captured  a  ves¬ 
sel  belonging  to  Macedonia,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Acarnania  and  Epirus. 
This  took  place  while  Timoxenus  was 
general  of  the  Achaians ;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  administration  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas  undertook  the  invasion  of  Mes- 
senia,  considering  this  to  be  the  period 
when  the  Achaians  were  least  likely 
to  oppose  them,  while  Timoxenus  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out  of  office,  and 
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his  successor  had  not  entered  it.  The 
gEtolians  passed  through  the  territories 
of  the  Achaian  cities  Patras,  Pharse,  and 
Tritsea.  Their  generals  professed  that 
they  meant  no  wrong  to  the  Achaians  ; 
but  the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
be  restrained  when  booty  was  in  view, 
and  they  pillaged  the  country  in  passing 
through  it,  till  they  came  to  Phigalea. 
From  Phigalea  they  entered  the  Messe- 
nian  territory,  and  ravaged  it  in  safely, 
since  the  Messenians  did  not  venture  to 
take  the  field. 

At  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Achaians,  the  deputies  of  Patras  and 
Pharae  complained  of  the  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  in  their  country,  and  the  Messe- 
nian  embassy  requested  aid  against  the 
unprovoked  and  most  unjust  attack  of 
the  gEtolians  on  a  people  allied  with 
them  from  of  old.  The  assembly  took 
part  in  the  particular  wrongs  of  the  com¬ 
plainants,  and  all  were  likewise  indignant 
on  behalf  of  the  confederacy,  that  the 
gEtolians  should  have  presumed  to  vio¬ 
late  its  territory  by  marching  an  army 
across  it  without  leave.  It  was  voted 
that  help  should  be  given  to  the  Messe¬ 
nians  ;  th ad  the  general  should  assemble 
the  Achaians  in  arms  ;  and  that  w7hen  so 
assembled  they  should  determine  what 
was  to  be  done.  Timoxenus  the  general 
wras  slack  in  preparation  :  for  he  feared 
misfortune,  considering  that  the  Achai¬ 
ans,  since  the  peace,  had  neglected  exer¬ 
cise  in  arms.  But  Aratus,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  was  enraged  at 
the  presumption  of  the  gEtolians  :  where¬ 
fore  he  urged  on  the  levy  by  all  means 
in  his  power;  and  receiving  the  public 
seal  from  Timoxenus  five  days  before 
the  legal  time,  he  wrote  to  the  cities,  and 
collected  the  youth  in  arms  at  Megalo¬ 
polis. 

When  here  assembled,  the  Achaians 
were  met  by  ambassadors  from  Mes- 
sene,  who  requested  admission  into  the 
alliance  which  had  been  formed,  with 
the  Macedonians  and  others,  during  the 
war  of  Cleomenes.  The  Achaians  an¬ 
swered  that  this  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  rest :  but  that  they 
would  succour  the  Messenians,  only 
requiring  hostages  that  the  Messenians 
would  not  make  peace  with  the  gEtolians 
without  their  consent.  Aratus  then  sent 
to  require  of  the  PEtolians  that  they 
should  withdraw  from  Messenia  without 
trespassing  on  Achaia  ;  and  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus,  knowing  that  the  forces  of 
the  Achaians  were  collected,  prepared  to 


obey,  and  passed  into  the  territory  of 
Elis,  their  closest  ally. 

Aratus,  trusting  that  the  gEtolians 
•would  depart  in  the  vessels  which  had 
been  sent  from  home  to  convey  them, 
broke  up  his  army,  and  only  kept  with 
him  three  thousand  Achaian  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  with  the  soldiers  of 
Taurion,  who  commanded  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Orehomenus.  With  these 
he  watched  the  gEtolians.  Too  weak  to 
bind  them  by  fear  to  their  engagements, 
he  was  just  strong  enough  to  raise  in 
their  jealous  minds  the  suspicion  that  ill 
faith  was  purposed :  and  Dorimachus 
and  Scopas,  partly  fearing  that  they 
might  be  attacked  in  embarking,  and 
partly  wishing  at  any  rate  to  kindle  war, 
put  their  booty  on  shipboard,  but  instead 
of  accompanying  it,  they  led  their  forces 
against  the  band  that  remained  with 
Aratus.  An  action  took  place  near 
C aphy ee  in  Arcadia  ;  in  which,  Aratus 
very  unskilfully  omitting  to  join  batile 
while  their  opponents  were  crossing  the 
plain,  the  fight  commenced  on  steep  and 
broken  ground,  which  impeded  the 
Achaian  phalanx,  and  favoured  the  more 
desultory  forces  of  the  gEtolians.  The 
Achaians  were  defeated,  and  the  gEto- 
lians  retiring  unmolested  through  the 
midst  of  Peloponnesus,  made  an  attempt 
on  Pellene  and  ravaged  the  territory  of 
S  icy  on. 

At  the  next  congress  of  the  Achaians, 
the  Many  were  loud  against  Aratus.  He 
had  gone  into  office  before  his  time  to 
take  the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  though 
in  the  open  field  he  was  known  to  be 
neither  fortunate  nor  skilful.  He  had 
dismissed  his  army  while  the  gEtolians 
were  in  Peloponnesus,  though  he  knew 
the  turbulent  character  of  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus ;  he  had  needlessly  given 
battle  with  a  scanty  force,  when  he 
might  have  waited  and  reassembled 
the  Achaians ;  and  in  the  action  itself 
he  had  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  most  favourable  ground, 
and  had  engaged  on  that  which  was 
most  disadvantageous.  Aratus  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  that  the  late  disaster 
had  not  been  suffered  by  his  fault,  and 
begged  that,  if  in  anything  he  had  erred, 
he  might  be  censured  with  forbearance 
for  human  infirmity.  The  faults  of  his 
conduct  could  not  be  denied;  but  his 
remembered  merits  and  services  over¬ 
came  them ;  he  was  quitted  from  blame 
and  continued  to  hold  the  leading  influ¬ 
ence  among  his  people. 
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The  Achaians  resolved  that  ambas¬ 
sadors  should  be  sent  to  their  allies, 
to  require  assistance  according  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  propose  that  the  Messe- 
nians  should  be  admitted  into  the  alli¬ 
ance.  That  they  might  be  ready  to 
succour  the  Messenians,  if  necessary, 
they  voted  a  levy  of  five  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  they  di¬ 
rected  the  general  to  settle  with  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  and  Messenians  how  many 
troops  they  should  severally  furnish  to 
the  confederate  army.  Each  state  was 
rated  at  half  the  contingent  of  the 
Achaians  ;  so  that  the  whole  amounted 
to  eleven  thousand  horse  and  foot.  On 
hearing  this,  the  AEtolians  were  anxious 
to  throw  division  among  their  enemies; 
and  with  this  view,  in  their  next  assem¬ 
bly,  they  came  to  a  most  extraordinary 
decree.  Their  original  quarrel  was  with 
the  Messenians,  not  with  the  Achaians  ; 
and  they  had  before  been  allied  with 
both  ;  yet  they  voted  themselves  friends 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians, 
but  enemies  of  the  Achaians,  unless 
they  would  renounce  the  Messenian 
alliance. 

The  Epirots,  and  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  were  among  the  chief 
allies  of  the  Achaians,  having  heard  the 
Achaian  ambassadors,  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Messenians  into  the  league. 
“They  were  little  surprised,”  Polybius 
observes,  “  at  the  conduct  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  who  had  done  nothing  unexpected, 
but  only  acted  after  their  usual  manner. 
"Wherefore  also,  they  were  not  much 
enraged,  but  voted  to  remain  at  peace 
with  them  :  so  much  more  easily  is  par¬ 
don  given  to  habitual  injustice,  than  to 
unusual  and  unexpected  delinquency.” 
Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  liberality  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  by  Antigonus  and 
the  Achaians,  were  secretly  negotiating 
to  revolt  from,  their  alliance,  and  to  join 
w7ith  the  JEtolians.  Skerdilaidas  also, 
an  Illyrian  chief,  who  commanded  forty 
piratical  vessels,  agreed  with  the  AEto- 
lians,for  half  the  spoil,  to  join  them  in  an 
invasion  of  Achaia:  and  the  business 
was  managed,  and  the  expedition  con¬ 
ducted,  by  Dorimachus  and  Scopas, 
while  Ariston,  the  nominal  general,  re¬ 
mained  at  home,  pretending  ignorance, 
and  professing  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
Achaians. 

Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  had  long  been 
troubled  with  great  and  inextinguishable 
seditions,  full  of  mutual  expulsions, 


bloodshed,  pillage,  confiscation,  and 
division  of  lands.  The  friends  of  the 
Achaians  had  at  length  prevailed,  and 
held  the  city,  under  the  protection  of  an 
Achaian  garrison  and  general ;  when 
the  exiles  sent  an  embassy  to  supplicate 
reconciliation  and  re- admission  into  the 
city.  The  prevailing  party  took  com¬ 
passion  on  them,  and  requested  the 
consent  of  the  Achaians  to  their  restora¬ 
tion,  which  was  readily  granted.  The 
garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  the  exiles 
returned ;  but  the  solemn  oaths  which  con¬ 
firmed  their  reconciliation  were  scarcely 
out  of  their  mouths,  when  they  began  to 
plot  the  ruin  of  their  restorers,  by  calling 
in  the  AEtolians.  Dorimachus  and  Sker¬ 
dilaidas,  having  entered  Peloponnesus, 
came  before  Cynsetha ;  and  some  of  the 
principal  military  officers  of  the  city, 
who  had  been  chosen  from  among  the 
exiles,  opened  the  gates  to  them  by 
night.  These  traitors  were  duly  re¬ 
warded  for  their  ingratitude ;  for  the 
AEtolians,  on  entering,  slew  them  first, 
and  then  carried  pillage  and  slaughter 
through  the  city.  They  next  proceeded 
to  a  wealthy  temple  near,  which  was 
only  ransomed  from  plunder  by  a  heavy 
contribution — and  hence  departing,  they 
encamped  before  the  city  of  Cleitor. 
They  invited  the  Cleitorians  to  revolt 
from  the  Achaian  league  to  their  own : 
but  their  overtures  were  rejected,  and 
the  attack  which  followed  was  gallantly 
repelled.  After  this  defeat  they  prepared 
to  quit  Peloponnesus.  They  offered 
Cynsetha  to  the  Eleians,  who  declined 
to  receive  it ;  and  the  AEtolians  then 
determined  to  hold  it  for  themselves. 
But  hearing  that  an  army  was  on  its 
way  from  Macedonia,  they  gave  up  this 
project,  and  burnt  the  town  ;  and  then, 
returning  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  they 
passed  into  AEtolia.  Meantime  Philip 
arriving  at  Corinth,  but  too  late  for  en¬ 
terprise  against  them,  sent  messengers 
to  summon  a  congress  of  the  allies ;  and 
•while  they  were  assembling,  he  led  his 
forces  towards  Tegea,  with  the  purpose 
of  settling  some  violent  dissensions  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  people,  long  accustomed  to  the 
regal  authority,  had  been  without  a  king 
since  the  expulsion  of  Cleomenes  ;  and 
the  frame  of  their  government  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  disjointed  by  the  loss 
of  its  chief  magistrate.  The  Ephori 
were  paramount,  but  they  were  at  va¬ 
riance  among  themselves.  Two  had 
hitherto  left  their  party  uncertain  ;  the 
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other  three  were  favourers  of  the  EEto- 
lians,  and  had  shared  in  all  their  recent 
counsels,  fully  trusting  that  no  effectual 
opposition  could  be  made  by  so  young  a 
ruler  as  Philip.  Their  views  were  changed 
by  his  approach,  and  by  the  retreat  of 
the  EEtolians.  They  distrusted  Adei- 
mantus,  one  of  their  two  colleagues, 
who  had  been  privy  to  all  their  intrigues, 
and  was  little  satisfied  with  them ;  and 
fearing  that  when  Philip  came  near  he 
might  disclose  the  whole,  they  resolved 
to  cut  him  off  beforehand.  They  called 
together  the  people  in  arms,  as  if  the 
Macedonians  were  coming  against  the 
city.  Adeimantus  remonstrated  that  the 
time  for  such  a  summons  had  been  at 
the  coming  of  their  enemies,  the  EEtoli- 
ans,  and  not  at  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
their  friends  and  saviours.  While  he 
was  yet  speaking,  he  was  attacked  and 
■slain,  with  many  of  his  supporters,  by 
some  young  men  who  had  been  tutored 
for  that  purpose.  The  massacre  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
many  who  feared  to  be  involved  in  it 
fled  to  Philip. 

The  authors  of  the  slaughter  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to 
accuse  the  murdered  persons,  to  pray 
that  Philip  would  delay  his  visit  till  they 
had  restored  tranquillity  to  the  city,  and 
to  assure  him  that  their  meaning  towards 
him  was  peaceful  and  friendly.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  he  would  make  his  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Tegea,  and  bid  them  send  thither 
commissioners  to  treat  with  him  :  and 
ten  persons  were  accordingly  sent,  who 
laid  the  late  commotions  to  the  charge  of 
Adeimantus  and  his  friends,  and  pro¬ 
mised  on  behalf  of  their  employers  that 
they  should  faithfully  and  actively  per¬ 
form  all  the  duties  of  allies.  It  was 
much  suspected  that  Adeimantus  had 
perished  for  his  friendship  to  Macedonia, 
and  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  se¬ 
cretly  been  tampering  with  the  EEtolians. 
Some  of  Philip’s  counsellors  advised  that 
he  should  treat  them  as  Alexander  had 
treated  the  Thebans ;  others  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  punishing 
the  guilty  persons,  and  placing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
The  answer  given  to  the  ambassadors, 
Polybius  thinks,  was  dictated  by  Ara- 
tus  :  it  cannot  probably  be  supposed  to 
have  been  framed  by  the  king  himself, 
who  was  scarcely  come  to  the  age  of 
seventeen.  It  imported  that  wrongs  done 
within  a  confederate  state  by  one  party  to 
another,  could  not  properly  be  the  subject 
of  forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  the 


league  ;  and  that  since  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  had  not  flagrantly  violated  the 
common  alliance,  and  now  were  willing 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  no  great  severity 
ought  to  be  used  against  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  oaths  of  alliance  were  renewed 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Philip 
returned  with  his  forces  to  Corinth, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  confe¬ 
derate  states  were  now  assembled. 

The  call  for  war  was  universal,  for 
all  had  been  outraged.  A  vote  was 
passed  by  the  assembled  deputies,  in 
which,  after  reciting  the  injuries  of  their 
several  constituents,  they  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  recovering  whatever  cities  or 
territories  the  EEtolians  had  taken  from 
any  of  the  allies  since  the  death  of  De¬ 
metrius  the  father  of  Philip ;  and  further, 
in  restoring  to  those  states,  which  had 
been  forced  into  union  with  the  fEtolians, 
independence,  freedom  from  tribute,  and 
the  undisturbed  enj  oyment  of  their  ancient 
constitution.  Philip  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  offending  people,  inviting  them 
even  yet,  if  they  had  any  plea  to  justify 
their  conduct,  to  a  peaceable  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  Their 
leaders  fixed  a  day  and  a  place  for  such 
a  meeting,  thinking  Philip  would  not 
attend  it ;  but  when  they  found  that  he 
came,  they  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  settle  nothing  till 
authorized  by  the  approaching  assembly 
of  the  nation.  The  intention  of  hostility 
was  still  disavowed; — with  how  much 
sincerity,  became  apparent  by  the  next 
election  of  a  general ;  for  the  choice  fell 
on  Scopas,  the  chief  author  of  every 
violence. 

After  the  congress  at  Corinth,  minis 
ters  had  been  sent  to  every  community 
included  in  the  league,  to  procure  from 
its  general  assembly  the  confirmation  of 
the  decree  already  voted  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all.  The  Achaians  ratified 
it  without  hesitation,  and  declared  war 
against  the  EEtolians  ;  and  when  Philip 
came  to  their  great  council  to  consult 
with  them  on  the  common  interests,  they 
received  him  very  favourably,  and  re¬ 
newed  with  him  the  friendship  which  they 
had  maintained  with  Antigonus.  By  the 
other  allies  the  decree  was  variously  re 
ceived.  It  was  approved  and  firmly 
supported  by  the  Acarnanians,  though, 
as  neighbours  of  the  EEtolians,  and  far 
inferior  to  them  in  strength,  they  were 
liable  to,  and  had  recently  experienced, 
the  greatest  sufferings  from  their  hostility. 
The  Epirots  played  a  double  part,  for 
they  promised  war  to  the  ambassadors 
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of  the  allies,  and  neutrality  to  those  of 
the  hEtolians.  The  Messenians  were 
especially  hound  to  he  hearty  in  a  war 
that  was  chiefly  waged  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  people  in  general  wished  to 
fulfil  the  obligation  :  but  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  timid  and  selfish 
minority,  unused  to  hazard  any  thing 
for  honour  or  for  duty  ;  and  their  caut  ion 
overruling  the  more  generous  movement 
of  the  multitude,  the  ambassadors  were 
told  that  the  Messenians  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  take  part  in  the  war,  as  long  as 
the  dEtolians  held  the  town  of  Phigalea 
on  their  border. 

The  Lacedaemonians  could  not  agree 
on  an  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  the  allies,  and  at  last  they  sent 
th  em  away  without  any.  The  authors 
of  the  late  massacre  were  still  active,  and 
still  pursuing  the  same  objects  as  before. 
They  procured  that  an  envoy  should  be 
sent  by  the  vEtolians  to  Lacedaemon  : 
they  pressed  the  Ephori  to  grant  him  a 
hearing  before  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
They  also  demanded  the  appointment  of 
a  king,  that  the}'  might  be  governed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  their  fathers  : 
and  the  Ephori,  disliking  both  proposals, 
yet  fearing  altogether  to'  oppose  them, 
put  off  to  another  occasion  the  question 
of  the  re-establishment  of  royalty,  but 
admitted  the  ambassador  to  a  hearing. 
He  filled  the  popular  ear  with  praises  of 
his  countrymen,  and  extravagant  invec¬ 
tive  against  the  Macedonians.  His  cause 
had  many  warm  supporters ;  but  some 
of  the  elder  citizens,  reminding  the  rest 
of  their  liberal  treatment  by  Antigonus, 
and  contrasting  it  with  former  injurious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  vEtolians, 
prevailed  on  them  to  maintain  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  Philip,  so  that  the  ambassador 
departed  without  success. 

The  defeated  party  now  resolved  to 
carry  their  purpose  by  violence;  and 
they  effected  it  by  the  ministry  of  some 
young  men,  w7ho  fell  on  the  Ephori,  while 
engaged  in  a  sacrifice,  and  shed  their 
blood  upon  the  altar.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  clear  the  senate  of  all  who  were 
adverse  to  the  hEtolians,  putting  some  to 
death,  and  banishing  the  rest.  After  this 
they  easily  procured  a  decree  to  exchange 
the  alliance  of  the  Achaians  for  that  of 
their  enemies  :  a  measure  to  which  they 
were  partly  moved  by  regret  for  Cleo- 
menes,  and  hatred  of  those  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  fall. 

Cleomenes  had  passed  three  j^ears  as 
a  banished  man  at  the  court  of  Egypt, 
expecting  aid  to  re-establish  him  on  his 


hereditary  throne,  which  the  king  was 
bound,  as  his  ally,  to  furnish.  That  pe¬ 
riod  had  been  marked  with  the  death  of 
the  prince  who  had  contracted  the  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  his  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
looked  coldly  on  the  claims  of  the  royal 
exile.  Meanwhile  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
the  quarrel  between  the  Achaians  and 
vEtolians,  the  increasing  disposition  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  league  themselves, 
according  to  his  own  original  policy,  with 
the  latter,  all  seemed  to  offer  him  the 
fairest  hopes  of  success  in  his  enterprise.. 
Accordingly  he  pressed  the  king  to  send 
him  out  with  the  requisite  supplies  of 
men  and  provisions ;  and  this  request 
being  disregarded,  he  next  begged  to  be 
dismissed  with  his  servants  only.  But 
his  talents  and  daring  temper  were  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  administration.  If  they  sent 
him  out  with  fit  equipments  and  supplies, 
they  feared  that  he  might  become  the 
lord  of  Greece,  and  a  too  powerful  rival 
of  their  master.  If  they  dismissed  him 
unattended,  he  might  possibly  even  then 
be  successful  in  his  enterprise ;  and  if 
he  were  so,  he  wrould  be  not  only  a  rival 
but  an  enemy.  By  detaining  him  in 
Alexandria  these  dangers  were  avoided, 
but  another  not  less  serious  u7as  incurred : 
for  all  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the 
Egyptian  service  were  known  to  be  at 
his  beck,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might 
use  them  to  overthrow  the  government, 
being  provoked  by  ill  usage,  and  embol¬ 
dened  by  contempt  for  the  weakness  of 
the  monarch.  As  the  safest  course,  it 
was  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

There  w7as  then  in  Alexandria  Nica- 
goras  of  Messene,  an  hereditary  friend  of 
Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
his  entertainer  during  his  banishment ; 
who  had  forwarded  the  treaty  of  reconci¬ 
liation  between  him  and  Cleomenes,  had 
become  a  surety  to  it,  and  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him  on  his  return.  After  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Archidamus,  Nicagoras  had  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  thankful  that  his  own  life, 
and  those  of  his  companions,  had  been 
spared:  but  he  secretly  cherished  an 
abiding  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  per¬ 
fidy  which  had  made  him  the  unwitting 
betrayer  of  his  friend ;  and  though  his 
resentment  had  been  grounded  on  ho¬ 
nourable  feelings,  he  was  now  ready  to 
gratify  it  by  the  most  dishonourable 
means.  Cleomenes  had  welcomed  him 
on  his  landing  as  a  friend,  and  had  vented 
to  him  in  terms  of  bitter  satire  his  disgust 
at  the  effeminate  and  profligate  manners 
of  the  court.  These  expressions  he  re¬ 
ported  to  Sosibius,  the  chief  minister, 
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•who  soon  perceived  in  him  the  instru¬ 
ment  he  wanted,  and  urged  him  on  with 
gifts  and  promises  to  the  ruin  of  his 
enemy.  It  was  agreed  that  Nicagoras 
should  write  to  Sosibius,  and  accuse 
Cleomenes  of  plotting  an  insurrection, 
in  case  his  demands  of  aid  were  not 
complied  with.  The  minister  received 
the  letter,  and  laid  it  before  the  king ; 
and  Cleomenes,  in  consequence,  was 
shut  up,  and  closely  guarded  in  a  house 
which  was  given  him  to  inhabit.  Having 
now  no  hope  from  the  friendship  of  the 
government,  he  resolved,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  it ;  yet  less  with  the  expectation 
of  any  prosperous  result,  than  with  that 
of  a  death  becoming  his  courage,  and 
conducive  to  his  renown.  He  lulled  to 
sleep  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and 
sallying  at  the  head  of  his  few  friends,  he 
met  and  made  prisoner  the  governor  of 
the  city.  He  ranged  the  streets  inviting 
the  multitude  to  liberty,  but  no  man  an¬ 
swered  to  his  call ;  he  then  endeavoured 
to  break  open  the  public  prison,  but  found 
it  too  strongly  guarded,  and  too  well 
made  fast.  This  last  hope  having  failed, 
both  he  and  his  companions  immediately 
slew  themselves.  Thus  perished,  says  the 
nearly  contemporary  historian,  Polybius, 
who  was  not  his  friend,  “  a  man  of  most 
agreeable  conversation,  of  great  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  altogether 
chief-like  and  kingly  in  his  nature.”  To 
this  may  be  added  the  praise  of  a  pa¬ 
triotism,  which,  though  not  untainted  with 
more  vulgar  ambition,  was  yet  mainly 
directed  to  real  reform  in  government 
and  public  morals.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  owned  that  the  fame  of 
Cleomenes  is  blotted  with  many  a  stain 
of  blood,  and  some  of  treachery. 

The  memory  of  Cleomenes  was  fondly 
cherished  by  the  people  whom  he  had 
governed,  and  while  he  lived  they  never 
gave  up  the  hope  of  his  return,  nor  ad¬ 
mitted  the  thought  of  appointing  another 
to  be  king  in  his  room.  About  the  time 
of  the  last-mentioned  commotions,  they 
were  assured  of  his  death  ;  and  they  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  two  kings. 
One  of  these  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
Eurystheneid  house,  Agesipolis,  the 
grandson  of  that  Cleombrotus,  who 
had  been  made  king  when  Leonidas  was 
banished.  Of  the  Proeleid  house  there 
were  many  living,  among  whom  were 
two  sons  of  Archidamus:  but  all  these 
were  passed  over  to^  make  room  for 
Lycurgus,  a  stranger  to  their  blood, 
“  who,  by  giving  to  each  of  the  Ephori  a 
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talent,  became  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
and  king  of  Sparta.” — Polybius. 

Machatas,  the  late  rEtolian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  now  returned  to  Laced mmon,  and 
exhorted  the  kings  and  the  Ephori  to  im¬ 
mediate  hostility  against  the  Achaians,, 
as  the  only  means  of  disarming  the  work¬ 
ers  of  disunion  between  his  people  and 
their  own.  His  advice  was  followed  : 
Lycurgus  entered  the  territory  of  Argos, 
and  took  several  towns  the  more  easily, 
as  his  attack  was  unexpected.  The 
Eleians  also  were  persuaded  by  Macha¬ 
tas  to  declare  against  the  Achaians  ;  and 
the  /Etolians  were  now  full  of  confidence,,, 
the  Achaians  of  anxiety — for  Philip  was 
engaged  in  preparation,  the  Epirots  were 
dilatory,  and  the  Messenians  quite  inac¬ 
tive.  But  before  beginning  the  story  of 
the  war,  we  will  shortly  advert  to  some 
important  transactions  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  its  breaking  out. 

Byzantium  was  so  placed  on  the  nar¬ 
row  channel,  by  which  the  Euxine  sea, 
communicates  with  the  Propontis  and 
the  EEgean,  that  a  vessel  could  hardly 
make  the  passage  without  being  carried 
by  the  current  to  its  port.  Its  situation 
was  most  advantageous  for  its  traffic  with 
either,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  or 
hinderance  of  the  trade  which  the  Greeks 
carried  on  with  the  countries  round  the; 
Euxine  for  various  necessaries,  especially 
grain,  which  their  country  produced  verv 
insufficiently.  As  a  set-off  against  the 
maritime  advantages  of  its  position,  it  was, 
entirely  hemmed  in  on  the  landward  side 
by  hordes  of  fierce  barbarians,  from 
whom  its  inhabitants  were  obliged  to, 
suffer  an  unceasing  predatory  war,  or 
to  buy  a  doubtful  peace  by  heavy  pay¬ 
ments.  Almost  worn  out  by  the  cease¬ 
less  struggle,  they  had  craved  assistance 
from  the  states  of  Greece,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  though  it  was  important  to  all  that 
Byzantium  should  be  held  by  a  Grecian 
people.  The  Byzantines  then  availed 
themselves  of  their  commanding  situation 
to  take  the  relief  which  their  petitions 
had  failed  to  procure.  They  levied  a 
heavy  toll  on  every  vessel  which  passed 
the  straits.  Loud  complaints  were  made  • 
the  Rhodians  were  called  on  to  redress 
the  grievance,  as  the  leading  maritime 
power  of  the  age;  their  ambassadors, 
went  to  Byzantium  to  remonstrate  against 
the  impost,  accompanied  by  ministers, 
from  their  allies;  but  the  Byzantines 
maintained  their  claim  as  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  war  broke  out  between  the 
states.  The  Rhodians  were  the  stronger. 
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and  they  were  assisted  by  Prusias,  king 
of  Bithynia;  while  the  hopes  were  dis¬ 
appointed  which  their  adversaries  had 
placed  in  some  other  potentates  of  Asia. 
The  Byzantines,  therefore,  were  soon 
obliged  to  submit ;  and  peace  was 
granted  to  them  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  cease  to  levy  the  offensive 
tolls. 

About  this  period  some  violent 
and  bloody  commotions  took  place  in 
Crete,  once  the  cradle  of  Grecian  civi¬ 
lization,  but  long  since  distinguished 
only  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a  lawless 
ancl  faithless  people,  or  as  a  wasp’s 
nest  of  freebooters  and  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers.  Two  cities,  Cnossus  and  Gor- 
tyna,  had  combined  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  rest,  and  had  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  save  Lyttus,  which  they 
attacked  with  the  determination  of  de¬ 
stroying  it  altogether,  that  it  might  serve 
for  a  warning  and  terror  to  the  disobe¬ 
dient.  The  Lyttians  were  besieged  by 
an  army  gathered  from  all  the  states  of 
the  island,  when  dissension  arose  in  the 
leaguer  from  some  trifle,  as  Polybius  ob¬ 
serves,  “  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Cretans,”  and  several  townships  sud¬ 
denly  revolted  from  the  Cnossians  to  their 
enemies.  Even  in  Gortyna  itself,  while 
the  elder  citizens  clove  to  the  Cnossian 
alliance,  the  younger  part  w^ere  mostly 
favourable  to  the  Lyttians.  To  aid  in 
recovering  their  ascendancy,  the  Cnos¬ 
sians  procured  a  thousand  auxiliaries 
from  AStolia.  The  elder  Gortynians 
occupied  the  citadel,  introduced  into  it 
the  Cnossians  andfEtolians,  killed  some 
and  banished  others  of  the  young  men, 
and  placed  the  city  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Cnossians. 

Soon  afterwards,  hearing  that  the 
people  of  Lyttus  had  gone  out  wdth  all 
their  forces  to  the  war,  the  Cnossians 
surprised  the  unguarded  city,  and  burnt 
and  wholly  demolished  it,  carrying  away 
with  them  the  women  and  children. 
The  returning  Lyttians  saw  the  ruin, 
and  could  not  bear  to  come  within  the 
circuit  of  them  desolated  home.  They 
marched  allround  it  with  bitter  wailings, 
then  turned  their  backs  on  it,  and  went 
to  Lampe,  a  city  allied  with  them,  where 
they  wrere  most  hospitably  received. 
Converted  in  one  day  from  citizens  to 
sojourners,  they  still  made  war  upon 
the  Cnossians,  and  perhaps  more  ac¬ 
tively,  as  they  had  more  to  avenge.  As 
the  Cnossians  had  strengthened  them¬ 
selves  by  alliance  with  the  AEtolians,  the 


Lam  paeans  and  their  confederates  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Achaians,  and  obtained  an 
auxiliary  force.  Thus  assisted,  they 
were  able  to  compel  the  revolt  of  se¬ 
veral  towns  from  the  hostile  confede¬ 
racy.  They  then  in  their  turn  sent  five 
hundred  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Achaians.  The  Cnossians  had  already 
sent  a  thousand  to  the  iEtolians  ;  and  to 
the  end  of  the  war  both  parties  were 
strengthened  by  troops  from  Crete. 

Sect.  IT. — The  quarrel  between  the 
iEtolians  and  the  Achaians  had  ripened 
from  a  tissue  of  desultory  hostility  and 
intricate  negotiation  to  a  regular  wrar, 
in  which  each  party  knew  on  whom  it 
might  reckon  both  for  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies.  Philip  now  advanced  through 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  with  the  purpose 
of  invading  iEtolia.  Meantime  a  plot 
was  laid  by  Dorimachus  and  another 
fEtolian  leader,  to  surprise  the  Achaian. 
city  of  ./Egeira  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
The  kEtolians  crossed  the  gulf  by  night, 
and  landed  near  the  place.  Twenty 
men  went  before  with  a  deserter  from 
the  garrison,  who  led  them  over  crags 
and  along  a  watercourse  into  the  city. 
They  seized  a  postern, slew  the  watch,  and 
opened  the  gate  to  their  countrymen, 
who  poured  in  eagerly,  and  straightway 
fell  to  plunder.  This  indiscreet  avidity 
saved  the  town ;  for  while  they  wrere  scat¬ 
tered  confusedly  through  the  houses,  the 
inhabitants  gathered  in  force  on  a  height 
wdiich,  though  unfortified,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  citadel.  Dorimachus  went 
against  them,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  the  townsmen  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  children,  the  intruders  for 
their  lives.  At  length  the  vEtolians  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way,  while  their  oppo¬ 
nents  increasing  in  confidence  press¬ 
ed  on  them  yet  harder,  till  they 
drove  them  precipitately  down  the  hill. 
Many  fell  by  the  sword,  many  perished 
trodden  down  in  the  throng  and  struggle 
round  the  gates ;  many  who  escaped 
this  danger  w7ere  tumbled  from  preci¬ 
pices  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight.  A 
scanty  remnant  gained  the  ships,  and 
these  dishonoured  by  losing  their  arms; 
and  the  fleet  set  sail  to  recross  the  gulf 
in  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

About  the  same  time  Megalopolis  was 
attacked  by  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon;  and  Euripides,  who  commanded 
for  the  iEtolians  in  Elis,  ravaged  the 
lands  of  Dyme,  Pharae,  and  Tritaea. 
He  was  attacked  on  his  return  by  the 
united  forces  of  these  states,  but  he  de- 
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feated  them  and  re-entered  the  territory 
of  Dyme.  The  three  towns  then  ap¬ 
plied  for  succour  to  the  Achaian  gene¬ 
ral,  the  younger  Aratus,  son  to  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  Sicyon ;  but  their  message 
found  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
In  consequence  of  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Achaians  to  pay  to  their  merce¬ 
naries  all  that  was  due  for  their  service 
in  the  last  war,  he  was  now  unable  to 
raise  a  body  sufficient  for  the  present 
need.  This  difficulty  being  added  to 
considerable  sluggishness  and  timidity 
which  he  shewed  in  conducting  opera¬ 
tions,  his  distressed  confederates  re¬ 
mained  without  relief,  till  they  were 
driven  to  a  measure  of  very  pernicious 
example.  They  agreed  to  withhold  their 
contributions  from  the  league,  though 
they  had  been  among  its  original  pro¬ 
moters,  and  to  employ  the  money  in 
supporting  a  body  of  mercenaries,  to  be 
used  for  their  own  protection. 

As  soon  as  Philip  entered  Epirus,  he 
was  joined  by  all  the  forces  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  If  he  had  advanced  forthwith  into 
the  land  of  the  /Etolians,  without  allow¬ 
ing  them  time  for  preparation,  he  might 
probably  have  ended  the  war  :  but  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  this 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  Epirots,  who 
wished  him  first  to  besiege  a  fortress,  by 
gaining  which  they  hoped  to  be  enabled 
to  recover  Ambracia  from  the  EEtolians. 
Meanwhile  Scopas  assembled  the  forces 
of  his  countrymen,  and  led  them  through 
Thessaly  into  Macedonia.  They  ravaged 
the  country  widely,  and  coming  to  the 
town  of  Dium,  which  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  at  their  approach,  they  burnt 
and  destroyed  it,  not  sparing  even  the 
buildings  or  ornaments  of  the  temples, 
or  the  erections  for  the  convenience  of 
the  worshippers  who  assembled  there  in 
great  numbers  at  the  periodical  festivals. 
They  went  home  triumphant,  laden  with 
spoil,  and  confident  that  no  one  would 
hazard  the  invasion  of  their  country : 
but  Philip,  having  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  Epirots  the  place  which  he  was 
besieging,  pursued  his  march  into  EEtolia. 
He  was  reinforced  by  the  Acarnanians 
in  passing  through  their  territory  ;  after 
which,  encamping  near  the  river  Ache- 
lous,  he  wasted  the  lands  of  the  enemy 
unopposed.  Ambassadors  now  came  to 
him  from  the  Achaians,  to  request  his 
presence  and  aid  in  Peloponnesus : 
but  he,  replying  that  he  would  consider 
on  their  wishes,  detained  them  with  him, 
while  he  led  his  army  deeper  into  vEtolia. 
He  there  took  and  demolished  several 


towns  and  strongholds,  and  lastly  mas¬ 
tered  the  important  city  of  (Eniadse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  This  place 
he  carefully  fortified  for  a  naval  arsenal, 
and  a  port  from  which  to  pass  into  the 
peninsula.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
these  works,  there  came  news  from  Ma¬ 
cedonia  that  the  Dardanians,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarous  people,  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  inroad.  He  hastened  home  ; 
the  Dardanians,  hearing  that  he  had 
returned,  broke  up  their  army,  though 
they  were  already  on  the  frontiers  ;  and 
Philip,  when  he  found  that  the  danger 
was  over,  dismissed  the  Macedonians  to 
gather  in  the  harvest. 

The  time  now  came  for  the  annual 
election  of  a  general  by  the  EEtolians, 
which  took  place  near  the  autumnal 
equinox.  Dorimachus  was  chosen,  who 
went  out  forthwith  on  an  inroad  into 
Epirus,  in  which  he  not  only  ravaged 
the  country  in  a  manner  more  than 
usually  destructive,  but  flagrantly  out¬ 
raged  all  that  his  age  deemed  holy,  by 
burning  the  oracular  grove  and  temple 
of  Dodona,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
venerated  seats  of  Grecian  religion,  i 

The  EEtolians  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  winter  had  set  in,  'when  Phi¬ 
lip  suddenly  arrived  in  Corinth,  at  the 
season  when  friends  and  enemies  least 
expected  him.  The  city  gates  were  shut, 
the  ways  were  guarded,  wdiile  messen¬ 
gers  were  sent  to  the  Achaian  states  to 
appoint  a  rendezvous  ;  and  so  well  was 
the  purpose  of  these  precautions  an¬ 
swered,  that  Philip,  in  advancing  towards 
the  place  of  meeting,  fell  in  with  and 
entirely  defeated  the  EEtolian  general, 
Euripides,  who  was  entering  the  Sicyo- 
nian  territory,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Eleians  and  mercenaries,  in  perfect 
ignorance  that  a  Macedonian  army  was 
so  near.  After  this  success  he  joined 
the  Achaians,  who  increased  his  forces 
to  ten  thousand.  Several  towms  were 
taken  by  the  confederate  powers,  all 
which  Philip  gave  up  to  the  Achaians  ; 
and  the  army  being  led  into  the  country 
of  the  Eleians,  enriched  itself  with  the 
plunder  of  a  region  unrivalled  for  the 
perfection  of  its  culture :  for  the  lot  of 
this  people  had  fallen  in  a  naturally 
goodly,  fruitful,  and  pleasant  land ;  and 
they  had  enjoyed  it  for  many  ages  un¬ 
disturbed  by  war,  under  the  protection 
of  their  sacred  character,  as  the  servants 
of  Olympian  Jove,  and  managers  of  his 
festival.  Thus  ensured  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  instead  of  fixing  their  dwellings, 
like  the  other  Greeks,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
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town,  they  lived  among  their  fields,  and 
spent  their  incomes  in  embellishing  their 
country-houses,  and  improving  their 
estates  :  inasmuch,  that  there  were 
wealthy  families  among  them,  which, 
for  two  or  three  successive  generations, 
had  never  set  foot  within  the  city.  The 
sacredness  of  their  territory  was  in¬ 
fringed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Arcadians,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian 
festival  became  itself  a  subject  of  dispute 
by  arms.  The  immunities  then  violated 
they  never  attempted  to  recover ;  madly 
preferring,  as  it  should  seem,  the  hazard 
and  the  excitement  of  war,  to  the  safe 
enjoyments  of  tranquillity.  But  their 
rural  attachments  and  habits  still  con¬ 
tinued,  though  deprived  of  the  security 
which  had  nursed  them  ;  and  the  losses 
to  which  thev  wTere  liable  from  invasion 
w'ere  therefore  peculiarly  great. 

Philip’s  behaviour  as  general  of  the 
confederate  army  had  hitherto  been  mo¬ 
derate  and  popular  ;  and  by  these  qua¬ 
lities  as  well  as  by  the  military  talent 
which  he  had  shewn,  he  had  placed  him¬ 
self  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians.  He  had,  however,  ad¬ 
visers  who  prompted  him  to  a  different 
line  of  conduct ;  among  whom  was 
Apelles,  lately  one  of  his  guardians, 
and  still  his  most  favoured  and  trusted 
friend.  He  wished  to  reduce  the 
Achaians  to  the  same  condition  with  the 
Thessalians,  wdio  wmre  governed  indeed 
in  outward  show  as  an  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  but  in  fact  as  subjects  of  Macedonia. 
To  bend  them  gradually  to  the  yoke,  he 
began  by  treating  them  on  all  occasions 
as  inferior  to  the  Macedonians,  whom 
he  suffered  to  take  what  quarters  they 
would,  even  though  they  pitched  on 
those  already  occupied  by  Achaian  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and,  more  than  that,  to  take  from 
their  allies  the  booty  which  they  had 
gathered.  He  next  directed  his  atten¬ 
dants  for  trifling  causes  to  lay  hands  on 
the  Achaians,  and  punish  them  with 
stripes,  though  none  but  their  own  of¬ 
ficers  had  legal  authority  to  arrest  or 
chastise  them  ;  and  if  any  complained 
of  the  injury,  or  defended  the  injured 
persons,  he  came  in  person,  and  led 
him  away  to  prison.  This  was  speedily 
checked  :  some  young  men  of  the 
Achaians  made  complaint  against 
Apelles  to  Aratus  (the  father),  who 
brought  them  to  Philip  ;  and  he,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  their  remonstrance,  assured  them 
that  these  things  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  charged  Apelles  to  lay  no  com¬ 


mand  upon  the  Achaians  unless  with 
the  approval  of  their  general. 

Philip  next  invaded  Triphylia,  a  ma¬ 
ritime  district,  bordering  on  Messenia 
and  Eleia.  Pie  was  here  opposed  by  an 
Eleian  army,  wdth  an  auxiliary  body 
recently  sent  by  the  EEtolians,  the  whole 
being  under  Philidas,  the  PEtolian  com¬ 
mander.  This  leader  at  first  divided 
his  forces,  to  defend  the  several  towns  ; 
but  when  one  of  the  strongest  of  these 
had  been  taken  by  Philip,  he  resolved  to 
gather  all  together  in  the  city  of  Lepre- 
um.  In  abandoning  the  town  which 
he  had  himself  undertaken  to  defend,  he 
plundered  several  of  his  own  friends 
before  he  quitted  it ;  and  this  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  completed  the  rising  dislike 
of  the  PEtolians,  as  oppressive  masters 
and  faithless  allies,  which  seems  to  have 
co-operated  with  the  terror  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  arms  in  moving  all  the  Triphy- 
lians  to  renounce  them.  Even  the  Le~ 
preates  themselves,  though  they  had  in 
their  city  nearly  three  thousand  soldiers, 
including  mercenaries,  of  the  EEtolians,. 
Eleians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  resolved 
to  quit  their  present  confederates,  and 
join  themselves  with  the  Achaians.  They 
took  up  a  position  in  the  city,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  garrison  to  depart.  Philidas 
refused  at  first,  confiding  in  his  force, 
and  m  the  possession  of  the  citadel  ;  but 
W'hen  he  found  that  the  towmsmen  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  determination,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  near,  he  consented 
to  withdraw  in  peace  with  his  followers. 
The  Lepreates  then  submitted  to  Philip. 
Their  example  wras  followed  by  the  re¬ 
maining  towns  of  the  province,  and 
Philip,  after  reducing  all  Triphylia  in  six 
days,  went  to  Megalopolis,  and  thence 
to  Argos,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time  a  considerable 
commotion  took  place  in  Lacedaemon. 
Chilon,  a  Spartan  of  royal  blood,  and 
the  rightful  heir,  as  he  conceived,  to 
the  sceptre  of  Procles,  could  not  en¬ 
dure  that  his  claim  should  have  been 
disregarded  in  favour  of  a  stranger  such 
as  Lycurgus.  He  therefore  planned  a 
revolution,  to  be  effected  by  the  favour 
of  the  multitude,  to  w'hom  he  held  out 
the  hopes  of  a  division  of  lands.  Hav¬ 
ing  communicated  wdth  his  friends,  and 
obtained  about  two  hundred  associates 
in  the  plot,  he  began  by  attempting  to 
assassinate  Lycurgus,  and  the  Ephori 
wrho  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
Ephori  were  surprised  at  supper,  and 
slain  ;  but  Lycurgus,  the  most  important 
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victim,  with  difficulty,  escaped.  Chilon 
entered  the  market-place,  attacked  his 
enemies,  exhorted  his  friends,  made  pro¬ 
mises  to  the  multitude;  till,  finding  no 
support,  he  saw  that  his  cause  was 
hopeless,  and  secretly  fled  into  the 
Achaian  territory. 

Apelles  still  retained  his  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Achaians  into  subjection  ; 
and  seeing  that  the  chief  bar  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  influence  of  Aratus  both 
among  his  countrymen  and  with  Philip, 
he  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  in¬ 
fluence  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
He  cultivated  an  interest  among  the 
party  enemies  of  Aratus,  encouraged 
them  to  go  on,  introduced  and  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  the  king.  “  For  if,” 
he  told  him,  <e  you  attend  to  Aratus, 

,  you  must  use  the  Achaians  as  is  written 
in  the  treaty;  but  if  you  cliuse  such 
friends  as  I  am  bringing  you,  you  may 
use  all  the  Peloponnesians  as  you  will.” 
He  thus  prevailed  on  Philip  to  counte- 
i  nance  his  designs,  one  of  which  was  to 
interfere  at  the  coming  election  of  a 
general,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
i  the  choice  on  an  opponent  of  Aratus. 
'The  election  arrived ;  the  Macedonian 
host  was  led  near  the  scene  of  it  under 
the  pretext  of  passing  intoEleia;  Apel¬ 
les  canvassed  actively,  persuading  some 
and  threatening  others,  till,  by  great 
exertions,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  Eperatus,  the  candidate  he  favoured. 
The  army  then  proceeded  on  an  inroad 
into  Eleia,  and  gathered  there  great 
•spoil. 

Apelles  now  brought  into  play  a  fresh 
engine  against  Aratus.  Amphidamus, 
an  Eleian  general,  being  made  prisoner 
by  the  Macedonians,  had  undertaken 
to  bring  his  countrymen  into  their 
alliance :  and  Philip  had  dismissed 
him  unransomed,  and  directed  him 
lo  offer  that  their  prisoners  should 
be  freely  restored,  their  territory 
defended  against  all  attack,  and  that 
they  should  enjoy  their  possessions 
in  perfect  independence,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  garrisons  or  paying  tribute. 
These  proposals,  though  very  tempting 
to  men  who  had  been  chief  sufferers  in 
the  war,  were  notwithstanding  rejected; 
and  Apelles  laid  it  to  the  charge  of 
Aratus  and  his  friends  that  they, had 
secretly  dissuaded  Amphidamus  from 
urging  them,  by  predicting  danger  to  all 
Peloponnesus,  should  the  Eleians  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Philip. 
The  king  at  first  gave  ear  to  the  slander  : 
he  directed  that  Aratus  and  his  princi¬ 


pal  associates  should  be  called,  and  bid 
Apelles  repeat  his  accusations  in  their 
presence.  He  did  so,  and  added  that 
the  king,  having  found  them  so  un¬ 
thankful,  would  return  into  Macedonia, 
having  stated  to  the  Achaians  his  rea¬ 
son  for  forsaking  them.  Aratus  depre¬ 
cated  a  hasty  decision,  and  prayed  that 
the  matter  might  be  more  accurately 
examined  ;  and  Philip  granted  time,  and 
promised  attention  to  the  inquiry.  In  the 
days  which  followed  no  proof  was  given 
by  Apelles  of  his  charge  ;  while  a  lucky 
occurrence  supplied  to  Aratus  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  vindication.  Am- 
phidamus  being  suspected  of  unfaith¬ 
fulness  by  the  Eleians,  was  about  to 
be  arrested  and  sent  into  EEtolia,  when 
he  fled  to  the  Macedonian  camp.  The 
accused  Achaian  leaders,  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  requested  Philip  to  examine 
him.  His  answers  proved  them  inno¬ 
cent,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  to 
place  them  higher  and  to  sink  Apelles 
in  the  king’s  esteem  and  favour. 

Philip  was  now  in  want  of  supplies 
for  his  forces,  which  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Achaians.  He  found  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  that  the  friends  of 
Aratus  no  longer  exerted  their  autho¬ 
rity  in  his  favour,  being  disgusted  that, 
at  the  late  election  of  a  general,  Apelles 
should  have  interfered  to  overawe  the 
voters  and  throw  out  their  candidate. 
Eperatus,  who  had  been  chosen  through 
the  influence  of  the  Macedonians,  was 
weak  in  ability  and  low  in  estimation : 
and  Philip,  therefore,  deeming  it  best 
to  recur  to  the  Arati,  came  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  with  both  of  them,  in  which 
he  laid  on  Apelles  all  the  blame  of 
whatever  he  had  done  amiss,  and  prayed 
them  still  to  be  his  friends,  as  before. 
His  conciliatory  overtures  were  readily 
accepted,  and  the  Arati  now  supported 
his  wishes :  so  that  his  present  needs 
were  largely  supplied  by  the  Achaians, 
and  permanent  provision  made  for  the 
future.  He  then  resolved  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedier  decision  by  raising  a 
navy.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  was 
spent  in  making  seamen  of  his  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  proved  themselves  ready 
learners,  and  soon  became  as  fit  for 
service  by  sea  as  by  land.  But  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan  he  met  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  arising  from  fresh  and  still  more 
criminal  intrigues  of  Apelles. 

Antigonus  at  his  death  had  carefully 
provided  lest  the  interests  of  his  ward 
should  suffer  during  his  minority,  or 
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the  peace  of  the  kingdom  should  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  To  cut  off  as  far  as  possible 
all  occasion  of  cabal,  he  had  filled  up 
all  the  principal  offices  both  civil  and 
military,  and  directed  that  those  whom 
he  chose  should  continue  to  hold  them 
till  the  king  should  be  of  age.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  Apelles  to  be  one  of  the  king’s 
guardians ;  Leontius  to  command  the 
targeteers ;  Megaleas  to  keep  the  re¬ 
cords  ;  Taurion  to  manage  affairs  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  Alexander  to  lead 
the  royal  guards.  But  Apelles  was  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  power  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  as  a  guardian  by  Anti- 
gonus,  and  continued  to  him  afterwards 
by  Philip  as  a  confidential  adviser  and 
a  person  to  whose  opinion  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  bow.  He  bent  his  mind 
to  overthrow  an  arrangement  which 
gave  him  so  many  partners  in  authority. 
Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  absolutely 
at  his  bidding,  but  not  so  the  other 
two  ;  and  these  he  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  on  all  occasions  to  disparage. 
Against  Taurion  he  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  by  open  expressions  of  blame, 
but  he  endeavoured,  by  faint  and 
guarded  praises  of  his  soldiership,  to 
hint  a  doubt  of  his  political  capacity.  His 
arts  might  probably  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  had  he  not  at  the  same 
time  incurred  a  disgraceful  failure  by  his 
attack  on  Aratus.  As  it  was,  his  credit 
sunk  daily  lower,  till  disappointed  am¬ 
bition  drove  him  to  treason.  He  agreed 
with  Leontius  and  Megaleas  to  hinder 
the  royal  service  by  all  means  in  their 
power :  and  it  was  settled  that  they, 
remaining  with  the  army,  should  be 
sure  to  fail  in  the  time  of  need,  while 
Apelles  would  fix  himself  in  Chalcis, 
and  prevent  the  sending  of  provisions 
and  supplies. 

At  the  coming  of  Spring,  Philip  sailed 
from  Corinth  with  his  own  fleet  and 
with  that  of  his  allies  to  conquer  Ce- 
phallenia,  an  island  valuable  to  either 
party  in  the  war,  as  well  for  its  fruitful¬ 
ness  as  for  its  situation.  It  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  by  the  shipping  of  the 
Cephallenians  that  the  ./Etolians  had 
passed  into  Peloponnesus,  or  had 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Acarnania  and 
Epirus ;  and  Philip  wished  to  deprive 
them  of  this  resource,  and  himself  to 
occupy  a  position  which  commanded 
both  the  Lleian  shores  and  those  of 
iEtolia.  He  landed  on  the  island,  in¬ 
vested  Pale,  one  of  its  chief  cities,  and, 
the  works  being  diligently  and  skilfully 
carried  on  by  the  Macedonians,  a 


breach  was  soon  made  in  the  walls. 
The  besieged  still  refused  to  surrender,, 
and  the  targeteers  under  Leontius  were 
ordered  to  the  assault.  Three  times, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  passing  the 
breach,  when  they  were  checked  in  their 
advance  by  their  treacherous  leader,, 
seconded  by  many  of  those  in  subor¬ 
dinate  commands,  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  corrupted.  They  were  roughly 
handled  and  beaten  back,  though  fully 
capable  of  winning  the  place ;  and 
Philip,  seeing  the  losses  of  his  troops, 
and  the  misconduct  of  his  officers,  gave 
up  the  siege. 

At  the  time  when  Philip  conquered 
Triphylia,  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Phigalia  had  risen  in  arms  against  the 
HMolians  who  garrisoned  their  city,  and 
compelled  them  to  depart.  Thus  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  fear  which  had  kept 
them  inactive,  the  Messenians  now  took, 
part  in  the  war,  and  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  their  portion  to  the  armament 
in  Cephallenia.  During  the  siege  of 
Pale,  their  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lycurgus, 
while  Dorimachus  about  the  same 
time  entered  Thessaly  with  half  the 
forces  of  his  nation :  and  Philip  at 
once  received  ambassadors  from  the 
Messenians  and  Acarnanians,  the  first 
requesting  him  to  come  to  their  protec¬ 
tion  against  Lycurgus,  the  other  to  take- 
this  so  favourable  opportunity  for  ravag¬ 
ing  all  dEtolia.  It  was  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  Etesian,  as  they  were  called,, 
or  annual  winds,  which  blew  from  Ce¬ 
phallenia  directly  towards  Messenia ;  and 
the  Messenians  suggested  to  Philip  that, 
his  fleet  might  make  the  passage  in 
one  day,  and  he  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  fall  on  Lycurgus  unforewarned  and 
unprepared.  Leontius  eagerly  supported 
the  views  of  the  Messenians ;  for  he 
considered  that  the  same  winds  which 
carried  the  armament  to  their  shores 
would  effectually  hinder  its  return  ;  and 
that  thus  after  driving  Lycurgus  out  of 
their  country,  it  must  waste  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  summer  in  inaction,  while 
the  ./Etolians  might  work  their  will  on 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The  opinion  of 
the  Acarnanians  was  supported  by 
Aratus,  and  Philip  was  the  more  readily 
persuaded  to  adopt  it,  because  the  re¬ 
pulse  at  Pale  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  unfaithful  dealing  of  Leontius.  He 
prepared  forthwith  for  the  invasion 
of  /Etolia ;  but  that  the  Messenians. 
might  not  be  altogether  unassisted, 
he  wrote  to  Eperatus,  and  requested 
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"him  to  succour  them  with  the  forces  of 
Achaia. 

As  soon  as  Philip  landed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Acarna- 
nians  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  had  previously  suffered  many 
grievous  calamities  at  the  hands  of 
their  dangerous  neighbours ;  and  so 
eagerly  did  they  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  vengeance  by  the  help 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  there  came  to 
the  muster  not  only  those  whom  the 
law  required,  but  many  whose  age  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  the  call.  Like  causes 
had  produced  like  feelings  in  the  Epi- 
rots ;  but  their  gathering  was  delayed 
by  the  extent  of  their  country,  and  the 
unexpectedness  of  Philip’s  arrival,  so 
that  the  Macedonians  and  Acarnanians 
entered  iEtolia  without  them. 

The  leading  city  of  the  ^Etolians  was 
Thermum.  It  was  the  place  where  their 
national  assemblies  were  convened  and 
their  magistrates  elected ;  where  fairs 
were  held  and  festivals  celebrated ; 
where  the  people  met  whenever  brought 
together  for  business  or  pleasure.  It 
naturally  followed  that  their  wealth  and 
splendour  should  be  mainly  gathered 
within  its  walls,  especially  since  it  bore 
the  character  of  great  security  as  well  as 
convenience,  being  situate  in  a  most 
rugged  district,  hitherto  untouched  by 
the  foot  of  an  enemy.  Against  this  im¬ 
portant  place  Philip  directed  his  march. 
The  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  his  advance,  the  present  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  ^Etolians,  while  half  their 
young  men  were  with  Dorimachus  in 
Thessaly  ;  their  confidence  that  none 
would  ever  venture  into  the  difficult 
passes  leading  to  their  capital,  in  the 
face  of  a  people  eminently  formidable  in 
mountain  warfare  ;  all  these,  it  was  cal¬ 
culated,  would  secure  his  progress  from 
interruption,  if  he  gave  no  time  to  learn 
his  purpose  and  prepare  for  opposition. 
Aratus,  therefore,  called  for  the  utmost 
celerity  of  movement ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Leontius  demanded  delays,  to 
refresh  the  soldiers,  as  he  said,  but 
really  to  give  time  for  the  ^Etolians  to 
gather. 

The  army  proceeded  by  forced  marches, 
which  were  executed  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  and  vigour,  and  wasted  all  the 
lands  in  its  way,  till  it  came  to  a  tract 
of  thicldy-wooded  highlands,  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  defile  with 
caution  and  compactness,  as  well  as 
with  celerity.  It  passed  them  safely, 
mid  advanced  towards  Thermum  by  a 


rugged,  steep,  and  narrow  road,  with 
deep  precipices  on  each  side.  The  iEto- 
lians  were  taken  quite  unprepared  ;  the 
troops  advanced  without  opposition ; 
the  towns  were  abandoned  at  their  ap¬ 
proach,  and  nothing  delayed  them  but 
the  necessary  precaution  of  garrisoning 
posts  at  either  outlet  of  the  most  perilous 
defiles,  to  protect  their  return.  Philip 
gave  up  to  plunder  the  town  of  Ther¬ 
mum,  the  surrounding  villages,  and  the 
fruitful  plain  below ;  and  the  booty 
amassed  by  the  soldiers  was  enormous, 
as  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  the  country  had  long 
flourished  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity  ; 
and  that  the  city,  besides  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  vEt.olia,  was  also,  in  general 
belief,  the  safest  repository  for  whatever 
possessions  were  most  precious,  and 
most  liable  to  hostile  spoliation.  Of 
the  furniture,  arms,  and  other  move¬ 
ables,  the  most  valuable  and  easiest  of 
carriage  were  selected,  the  remainder 
piled  up  and  burnt ;  and  thus  far  Philip 
had  not  exceeded  a  severe  application 
of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  war. 
But  it  is  truly  said  by  Polybius  that  he 
made  himself  the  imitator  rather  than 
the  avenger  of  crime,  when,  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  impieties  which  the  JEto- 
lians  had  committed  at  Dium  and 
Dodona,  he  demolished  the  temples, 
overthrew  the  statues  ;  and  thus,  by  acts 
in  no  wise  diminishing  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  his  adversaries,  waged  war 
with  the  religion  of  his  country,  and 
with  the  arts  which  minister  to  liberal 
enjoyment. 

Philip  returned  to  his  ships  by  the 
same  road  by  which  he  had  come  from, 
them,  successfully  repelling  two  attacks 
upon  his  rear,  which  were  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  bands  of  the  .ZEtolians.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  encampment  he  invited  his- 
officers  to  a  feast,  in  honour  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  hazardous,  and 
what  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  des¬ 
perate  enterprise.  Leontius  and  Mega- 
leas  were  present  with  the  rest.  Amidst 
the  general  rejoicing  their  troubled 
visages  confirmed  the  suspicions  that 
hung  on  them  before ;  and  as  the  revel 
went  on,  their  disgrace  was  completed 
by  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  in  which  they 
searched  the  camp  for  Aratus  with  a 
party  of  their  friends,  and,  having  found 
him,  began  by  reviling  him,  and  then 
assailed  him  with  stones.  Assistants, 
flocked  to  either  party,  and  the  riot  in¬ 
creased  till,  Philip  hearing  it,  sent  to 
part  the  fray,  and  to  learn  its  cause. 
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T  eontius  slipped  away  in  the  tumult, 
r  ut  Megaleas  was  brought  before  the 
hin^,  who  severely  reprimanded  him. 
Bufhe,  far  from  expressing  contrition 
for  his  fault,  declared  himself  deter¬ 
mined  to  persist  till  he  should  have 
o-iven  Aratus  his  due.  At  this  the  king 
took  fire,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till 
■security  should  be  offered  for  his  paying  a 
fine  of  twenty  talents  (upwards  of  4,000/.) 
Leontius  hearing  it,  came  to  Philip  with 
-some  of  his  targeteers,  in  the  hope  that 
on  account  of  his  youth  he  might 
be  easily  intimidated.  He  asked  him 
who  had  dared  to  carry  Megaleas  to 
prison  ;  but  when  the  king  replied  with 
'firmness  that,  he  had  oideied  it,  his 
courage  failed,  and  he  w  ent  away  full  of 
rao-e  and  fear.  Megaleas  was  brought 
to  "trial ;  and  proof  being  produced  by 
Aratus  of  his  evil  practices  with  Leon¬ 
tius  and  Apelles,  he  was  condemned 
,and  heavily  fined.  Leontius,  however, 
who  was  not  proved  to  have  been  an 
actor  in  the  tumult  which  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  his  punishment,  be¬ 
coming  his  security  for  the  payment,  he 
continued  at  large. 

About  this  time  Lycurgus  returned 
from  his  expedition  into  Messenia,  with¬ 
out  having  effected  anything  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  afterwards  went  against 
Tegea  ?  with  the  like  success.  Dori- 
machus  also  returned  from  his  inroad 
into  Thessaly.  He  had  undertaken  it 
in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  Philip  from 
the  siege  of  Pale,  and  of  finding  an  un¬ 
defended  country  and  an  easy  booty.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  tie  found  the  officers  of 
Philip  ready  to  oppose  him  in  the  field  ; 
and  while  he  was  watching  them  from 
the  mountains,  and  did  not  ventuie  to 
descend  into  the  plain,  he  was  called 
home  by  the  news  that  Philip  was 
ravaging  AStolia.  Pie  returned  in  haste 
io  the  defence  of  his  country,  but  found 
himself  too  late,  for  the  Macedonians, 
after  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  had  retreated  in  safety. 

Philip  returned  to  Corinth,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Tegea.  He  joined  his  army 
w ith  such  of  the  Achaians  as  were 
there  assembled,  and  forthwith  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  terntoiy  of  Lacedsemon, 
scarce  twelve  days  after  lie  nad  quitted 
yEtolia.  The  terror  inspired  by  his 
late  successes  was  increased  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  coming.  He  passed 
through  the  country  unopposed  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  wasted 
it  at  his  pleasure.  Meanwhile  the  Mes- 


senians,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  him  at  Tegea,  arrived  there  after 
his  departure,  and  boldly  resolved  that 
they  would  endeavour  to  join  him  in 
the  enemy’s  country.  They  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  Lycurgus  and  driven  from 
their  camp,  with  the  loss  of  their  horses 
and  their  baggage :  and  this  success 
encouraged  the  Lacedaemonian  rulers 
to  prepare  for  a  general  battle  with  the 
Macedonians,  who  were  now  at  Amy- 
clee,  near  to  Sparta.  It  was  necessary 
for  Philip  to  pass  between  the  city  and 
a  hill  upon  the  river-side,  which  Lycur¬ 
gus  had  occupied  with  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  movement  had  been 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  who  had  narrowed  the 
passage  by  damming  up  the  river,  and 
thus  flooding  some  of  its  bank.  But 
Philip  first  dislodged  Lycurgus  from  his 
post,  and  then  advanced,  successfully 
repelling  an  attack  which  was  made 
from  the  city.  Pie  crossed  the  river, 
and  encamping  in  a  safe  and  convenient 
situation,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his 
return  to  Tegea.  He  quitted  Laconia 
unmolested,  and  proceeded  to  Tegea, 
and  thence  to  Corinth. 

While  Philip  remained  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Corinth,  to  conduct  some 
negotiations  in  Phocis,  Leontius  and 
Megaleas  made  another  attempt  to 
bring  him  under  their  influence  by  in¬ 
timidation.  For  this  purpose  they  cir¬ 
culated  rumours  among  the  soldiers, 
importing  that  their  proper  share  of 
booty  was  denied  them.  A  violent  mu¬ 
tiny  ensued ;  but  at  the  appearance  of 
Philip  it  was  quickly  suppressed.  The 
king  well  knew  by  whom  the  tumult 
had  been  kindled,  though  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  did  not  venture  to  proclaim  his 
knowledge.  Meanwhile  Leontius,  at 
length  despairing  of  success  to  be 
gained  by  his  own  exertions,  was  ear¬ 
nestly  pressing  Apelles  to  return  from 
Chalcis.  He  had  acted  there  in  such 
a  manner  as  entirely  to  overshadow 
the  authority  of  the  king,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  mere  boy,  and  entirely 
under  his  direction.  Accordingly  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  officers  in  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  were  in  the  habit  of  account¬ 
ing  to  him  ;  and  even  in  complimentary 
decrees  and  addresses  from  the  citizens 
of  Greece,  his  name  was  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  that  of  the  monarch. 
At  the  summons  of  Leontius  he  hast¬ 
ened  to  Corinth,  fully  confident  of  ob¬ 
taining  whatever  he  wished,  as  soon  as-, 
he  came  into  Philip's  presence,  Ba 
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made  a  splendid  entry  into  the  city, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  and 
by  many  officers  of  rank,  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  him.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  was 
entering  them  as  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  war¬ 
der,  who  told  him  that  the  king  was  not 
at  leisure.  After  standing  awhile  in 
astonishment  he  silently  departed ;  his 
train  immediately  melted  away,  and  he 
entered  his  quarters  unaccompanied, 
except  by  his  own  family.  He  was  now 
admitted  to  festive  meetings,  but  not  to 
those  which  were  held  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  On  seeing  his  un¬ 
favourable  reception  Megaleas  fled,  and 
left  Leontius  to  answer  for  his  fine. 
Then  Philip  cast  Leontius  into  prison, 
having  first  sent  away  the  targeteers 
whom  he  commanded,  under  pretence 
of  an  expedition  into  Triphylia.  But 
the  soldiers  heard  of  their  leader’s  im¬ 
prisonment  in  time  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  king.  They  declared  that  if 
Leontius  were  imprisoned  for  the  fine, 
they  would  raise  the  money  among 
themselves  to  pay  it ;  but  if  for  any 
other  matter,  they  requested  that  the 
trial  might  not  take  place  in  their  ab¬ 
sence,  for  if  it  did,  they  should  hold 
themselves  greatly  slighted.  Such  free¬ 
dom  as  this,  Polybius  observes,  the 
Macedonians  were  ever  wont  to  use 
towards  their  princes.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  their  intercession  only 
exasperated  Philip,  and  induced  him  to 
send  Leontius  to  execution  more  hastily 
than  he  had  intended. 

At  Philip's  arrival  in  Corinth,  he  had 
found  there  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Rhodians  and  Chians  to  mediate  a  peace. 
He  had  answered  that  he  was  then  and 
ever  ,  desirous  of  accommoclation,  and 
had  sent  them  on  to  make  their  proposals 
to  the  ZEtolians.  They  now  returned 
with  the  news  that  the  yEtolians  wished 
for  peace,  and  had  consented  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  suspension  of  arms  for  thirty  days  ; 
and  they  named  a  day  on  which  they  re¬ 
quested  that  Philip  and  his  allies  would 
meet  the  ZEtolians  at  Rhium,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  latter  would  agree  to  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  a  fair  and 
equal  peace.  Philip  consented,  and 
went  to  Patrse,  to  be  ready  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  here  there  were  brought  to  him 
some  intercepted  letters  of  Megaleas  to 
the  ZEtolians,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  persevere  in  the  war,  assured  them 
that  Philip’s  affairs  were  nearly  ruined 
for  want  of  sufficient  supplies,  and  spoke 


of  the  king  himself  in  terms  of  great  re¬ 
proach  and  contempt.  Upon  this  Philip, 
who  considered  Apelles  as  the  chief 
mover  in  .every  mischief,  arrested  him, 
with  his  son,  and  sent  them  to  Corinth  ; 
and  they  shortly  after  perished,  the  histo¬ 
rian  informs  us,  implying  apparently  that 
they  were  put  to  death  in  prison  without 
form  of  trial.  Megaleas  was  at  Thebes, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  refuge  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  at  Athens  ;  and  an  officer  was  sent 
to  sue  him  in  the  Theban  courts  for  the 
fine  he  had  incurred.  Despairing  now 
of  safety,  he  slew  himself,  without  await¬ 
ing  judgment. 

The  ZEtolians  had  willingly  listened 
to  the  proposal  of  peace,  to  be  freed  from 
a  war  in  which  their  success  had  been 
very  different  from  what  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  when  they  heard  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  of  the  fate  of  Apelles  and  Leontius, 
they  put  off  the  appointed  meeting,  with 
the  hope  that  some  great  and  dangerous 
convulsion  might  ensue  among  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  that  they  might  so  be 
enabled  to  recover  the  superiority  in  the 
war.  Philip  gladly  seized  on  this  as  a 
pretence  for  breaking  o  ff  the  negotiation ; 
for  he  was  not  more  sincere  than  they  in 
his  anxiety  for  peace,  and  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  of  success  if  the  war  were  continued. 
He  exhorted  his  allies  to  pursue  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  returned  to  Corinth, 
after  which  he  dismissedhis  Macedonians 
to  winter  at  home,  and  himself  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  About  this  time  Lycurgus  fled 
from  Sparta  into  ZEtolia,  through  fear 
of  the  Ephori,  to  whom  he  had  been 
accused  of  meditating  a  revolution  ;  but 
shortly  after,  finding  the  charge  to  have 
been  false,  they  recalled  him,  and  rein¬ 
stated  him  in  his  office. 

During  the  absence  of  Philip,  the  A- 
chaians  were  almost  defenceless  through 
the  incapacity  of  their  general,  Eperatus. 
The  armed  citizens  held  him  cheap,  the 
mercenaries  entirely  disregarded  him ; 
his  commands  were  not  obeyed,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  ready  for  the  protection  of 
the  country.  This  encouraged  Pyrrhias, 
the  ZEtolian  general,  to  invade  Achaia, 
and  he  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  it 
unopposed.  The  cities  finding  no  aid 
from  the  league  grew  slack  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  its  support ;  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  fell  short,  which  increased  their 
insubordination  and  consequent  ineffi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  these  evils  mutually  exas¬ 
perated  each  other.  In  this  state  were 
affairs  when  the  period  of  Eperatus’ s 
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command  expired.  The  elder  Aratus  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  immediately 
put  forth  all  his  energy  in  providing 
means  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  restoring 
order  to  the  general  administration,  and 
discipline  and  activity  to  the  army. 

A  plan  had  been  arranged  between 
Lycurgus  and  Pyrrhias  for  a  simulta¬ 
neous  irruption  into  Messenia,  from 
the  Laconian  side,  and  from  that  to¬ 
wards  Elis.  Aratus  being  informed  of 
it  led  his  forces  to  Megalopolis  to  oppose 
them.  But  the  advance  of  Pyrrhias 
was  stopped  on  the  border  by  the  people 
of  Cyparissus  ;  and  Lycurgus,  who  had 
entered  Messenia,  being  thus  disappoint¬ 
ed  of  the  expected  co-operation,  and 
thinking  himself  not  a  match  for  the 
A chaians  without  it,  retreated  to  Sparta. 
Aratus  then  agreed  with  the  Messenians, 
and  with  Taurion,  the  Macedonian,  that 
each  should  furnish  five  hundred  foot, 
and  fifty  horse,  to  defend  the  Messenian, 
Megalop olitan,  Tegean,  and  Argian 
frontier.  A  permanent  protection  was 
thus  assured  to  those  states  which  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  Lacedaemonian  hos¬ 
tility  ;  while.  Aratus  himself  undertook 
with  the  forces  of  the  Achaians  to  de¬ 
fend  the  sides  that  were  open  to  the 
ZEtolians  and  Eleians. 

Megalopolis,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  demo¬ 
lished  because  of  the  resolute  fidelity  of 
its  inhabitants  to  their  allies.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  their  enemy  had  enabled  them  to 
return,  unbroken  in  spirit,  but  miserably 
crippled  in  resources.  The  state  was 
disorganised  ;  the  common  burdens 
pressed  on-  all  with  iutolerable  weight, 
but  the  manner  of  their  apportionment 
was  a  subject  of  dispute  :  all  discussions 
were  embittered  by  the  irritability  of 
wretchedness,  so  that  the  place  was  full 
of  strife  and  angry  passions.  They  first 
disputed  as  to  the  walling  of  the  city. 
One  party  maintained  that  the  circuit 
should  be  lessened,  so  that  their  num¬ 
bers  might  suffice  to  man  the  whole ; 
for  the  former  capture,  they  said,  had 
been  occasioned  by  its  too  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  small 
numbers  to  its  defence.  They  fur¬ 
ther  deemed  it  right  that  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors  should  contribute  a  third  of 
their  possessions,  to  be  assigned  for 
the  support  of  a  body  of  new  citizens, 
with  whom  the  state  should  forthwith 
be  strengthened.  Others  would  neither 
agree  to  contract  the  city,  nor  to  give  up 
a  third  of  their  estates.  Another  subject 

of  dissension  was  found  in  the  laws  com¬ 


posed  for  them  by  Prytanis,  a  Peripate 
tic  philosopher,  whom  Antigonus  had 
sent  to  them  for  a  legislator.  Aratus 
settled  all  their  differences,  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  harmony  among  them  ;  but  the 
historian  has  not  stated  the  terms  of 
reconciliation. 

Aratus  now  returned  to  the  congress 
of  the  Achaians,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries  to  Lycus  of  Pharse  ; 
who  met  and  defeated  the  Eleians, 
under  the  ZEtolian  general  Euripides,  by 
whom  Pyrrhias  had,  at  their  request, 
been  superseded.  Many  were  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  and  all  the  baggage  was 
captured.  By  sea,  too,  many  prizes  were 
taken  ;  and  all  the  booty  being  sold 
together  raised  a  considerable  sum, 
which  cheered  the  soldiery  by  assuring 
them  of  their  pay,  and  the  citizens  by 
the  hope  of  lighter  taxation.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  Eleians  were 
again  defeated  ;  while  part  of  the  ZEto- 
lian  coast  was  ravaged  by  the  fleet,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  twice  discomfited 
in  attempting  to  protect  their  lands. 
The  ZEtolians  ravaged  Acarnania ;  and 
the  Acarnanians  undertook  to  retaliate 
the  invasion,  but  their  purpose  was 
frustrated  by  a  panic  terror  which  seized 
their  army. 

Meanwhile  Philip  occupied  Bylazora, 
the  chief  city  of  Pseonia,  and  a  post  of 
great  importance  to  the  protection  of 
his  kingdom  against  the  Dardanians, 
since  it  commanded  the  chief  passes 
from  their  country  into  Macedonia. 
Proceeding  thence  he  was  joined  at 
Edessa  by  the  forces  of  Upper  Macedo¬ 
nia;  he  came  on  the  sixth  day  to  La¬ 
rissa  in  Thessaly ;  and  thence  he  made 
a  night-march  to  surprise  the  town  of 
Meliteia,  an  attempt  which  only  failed 
through  the  neglecting  to  provide  ladders 
long  enough.  B ut  the  chief  object  of  the 
expedition  was  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Thessaly  and  Magnesia,  which  was 
called  the  Phthian  Thebes,  to  distinguish 
it  from  its  more  celebrated  namesake  in 
Boeotia.  This  place  was  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ZEtolians,  and  from  it  they 
were  wont  to  issue  continually  for  plun¬ 
der  and  ravage,  to  their  own  great  profit, 
and  to  the  exceeding  injury  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Thessalians.  Philip  commenced 
the  siege,  and  pressed  it  vigorously.  Elis 
army  was  powerful,  and  very  abundantly 
provided  with  warlike  engines ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  resolute  defence  the  approaches 
were  soon  completed,  and  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall.  All  was  ready  for 
the  assault,  when  the  garrison  surren- 
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dered.  With  the  cruelty  too  usual  in 
Grecian  warfare,  Philip  sold  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  slaves,  and  peopled  the 
city  with  !  Macedonians.  At  the  same 
time  he  changed  its  name  from  Thebes 
to  Philippopolis,  the  city  of  Philip  ;  as 
if  the  annihilation  of  a  community,  the 
enslaving  of  its  citizens,  and  the  transfer 
of  their  national  inheritance  to  strangers, 
had  been  glorious  deeds,  and  worthy  of 
being  commemorated  to  the  enduring 
honour  of  their  author. 

The  Macedonian  prince  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  chastisement  of  his 
hired  auxiliary,  the  Illyrian  Skerdilaidas. 
He,  considering  that  he  had  not  received 
the  full  reward  of  his  services  according 
to  agreement,  had  resolved  to  pay  himself 
by  treachery  or  force.  He  sent  fifteen  of 
the  light  vessels  used  by  his  countrymen 
to  the  port  of  Leucas,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  friends  without  suspicion  ;  and 
suddenly  attacking  four  ships  belonging  to 
the  squadron  of  Taurion,  they  took  them, 
and  sent  them  with  the  crews  to  Skerdi¬ 
laidas.  From  Leucas,  they  sailed  to  the 
promontory  of  Malea,  and  cruised  about 
it,  plundering  indiscriminately  all  the 
traders  whom  they  met ;  and  thither 
Philip  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  but 
finding  that  they  were  gone,  he  directed 
his  fleet  to  sail  round  the  peninsula,  and 
meet  him  at  Lechseum,  and  went  in 
the  meantime  into  the  territory  of  Argos, 
to  be  present  at  the  Nemean  festival. 
Here  news  was  brought  to  him  which 
entirely  changed  his  plans  and  incli¬ 
nations,  and  made  him  at  length  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  peace  with  the  JEto- 
lians. 

After  defeating  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans 
had  soon  made  themselves  undisputed 
lords  of  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po.  They 
had  then  passed  into  Sicily,  to  dispute 
its  empire  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  already  mastered  the  greater  part 
of  it.  (b.  c.  263.)  In  twenty-four  years 
of  war  ensuing  between  these  two 
ambitious  commonwealths,  there  pe¬ 
rished  on  both  sides  in  battle  and  by 
the  waves,  twelve  hundred  ships  of  the 
largest  size  then  usual  in  war.  Hence 
the  waste  of  human  life  may  be  partly 
estimated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  no  less 
activity  by  land  than  by  sea.  The 
contest  was  terminated  with  a  treaty, 
whereby  the  Carthaginians  agreed  to 
give  up  Sicily,  to  free  their  Roman 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  to  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  calamities  of  Carthage  ended 


not  here.  To  the  wild  and  profligate 
passion  for  universal  dominion,  in 
which  that  people  equalled  the  Romans 
themselves,  they  added  the  fatal  policy 
of  carrying  on  their  wars  very  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  hands  of  foreign  mercena¬ 
ries,  and  of  levies  raised  by  compulsion 
from  the  subject  nations.  This  was 
apparently  unavoidable  when  vast  pro¬ 
jects  of  conquest  were  undertaken  by 
the  people  of  a  single  commercial  city : 
for  they  could  not  afford,  on  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions  to  withdraw  any  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  citizens  from  those  chan¬ 
nels  of  productive  industry  by  which 
the  state  had  attained  its  greatness. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  exhausted 
treasury  was  unable  to  supply  the  full 
arrears  of  pay  which  were  due  to  the 
soldiers.  Disputes  arose,  which  ended  in 
the  mercenaries  taking  up  arms  against 
their  employers.  The  African  subjects 
of  Carthage,  generally  estranged  from 
her  by  the  harshness  of  her  sway,  were 
ready  to  band  themselves  with  the  re¬ 
bellious  soldiery ;  and  a  most  bloody 
and  savagely  conducted  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  state  was  saved,  when  upon 
the  brink  of  destruction,  by  the  energy 
and  talents  of  its  general  Hamilcar.  It 
was  then  that  the  Romans,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weakness  to  which  their 
rivals  were  reduced,  most  ungenerously 
and  faithlessly  wrested  from  them  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  obliged  them  to 
pay  an  additional  tribute  for  having 
even  meditated  resistance. 

As  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  had 
settled  their  affairs  at  home,  they  sent 
Hamilcar  to  command  in  Spain;  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  was 
brought  under  their  rule  by  him  and 
by  Asdrubal  and  Hannibal,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  the  first  being  his  son-in- 
law,  the  second  his  son.  At  nine  years 
of  age  the  latter,  on  accompanying  his 
father  into  Spain,  had  been  led  by  him 
to  an  altar,  and  made  to  swear  inex¬ 
tinguishable  hatred  to  Rome.  He  was 
a  very  young  man  when  Asdrubal  died ; 
but  he  had  already  given  so  many 
proofs  of  spirit  and  ability,  that  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  After 
completely  establishing  the  authority  of 
Carthage  over  the  Spanish  tribes  that 
were  unconnected  with  the  Romans,  he 
proceeded  to  attack  the  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  their  ally.  His  act  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  the  Romans  declared  war.  Hanni¬ 
bal  took  Saguntum,  and  then  prepared  to 
strike  at  the  enemy’s  heart  by  invading 
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Italy.  He  made  his  way  through 
Gaul  to  the  Alps,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  negotiation ;  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
passage  of  those  mountains  ;  and  de¬ 
scending  from  them,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Gauls  of  northern  Italy,  the  per¬ 
petual  foes. of  Rome.  He  pursued  the 
war  with  the  greatest  boldness,  ability, 
and  success  •  won  several  great  battles 
without  experiencing  any  important  re¬ 
verse  ;  and  reduced  the  hostile  com¬ 
monwealth  to  an  apparently  desperate 
condition,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
most  unyielding  resolution  could  have 
preserved  it  from  subjugation. 

It  was  the  news  of  Hannibal’s  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Italy  that  made  Philip  desirous 
of  peace  with  the  EEtolians  ;  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  himself  already  sure  of  the  leading 
influence  in  Greece,  and  he  thought 
that  now,  when  Rome  was  brought  low, 
he  might  extend  his  power  over  Italy  and 
Illyria.  Aratus,  too,  was  not  unwilling 
to  make  peace  at  a  time  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  Achaians  had  the  better 
in  the  war  ;  and  Philip  was  encouraged 
to  commence  a  private  negotiation,  be¬ 
fore  the  ambassadors  of  the  cities  could 
be  assembled  to  treat  regularly  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  confederacy.  The  agent 
employed  was  Cleonicus  of  Naupactus, 
a ,  public  guest  of  the  Achaians,  who 
had  been  taken  by  their  fleet  in  a  de¬ 
scent  on  the  PEtolian  coast ;  but  who, 
in  consideration  of  the  bond  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  had  been  excepted  at  the  sale  of 
the  prisoners,  and  was  in  the  end  set 
free  unransomed.  Meanwhile,  that  he 
might  not  seem  too  anxious  for  peace, 
he  prepared  for  an  inroad  into  Eleia.  But 
Cleonicus,  after  going  and  returning 
twice  or  thrice,  brought  an  earnest  re¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  EEtolians  that 
the  king  would  enter  into  treaty ;  and 
he  then  suspended  his"  operations,  and 
summoned  forthwith  a  congress  of  his 
allies. 

When  the  deputies  were  met  together, 
Philip  sent  Aratus  and  Taurion  with 
some  others  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  PEtolians  at  Maupactus.  They 
were  accompanied  on  their  return  by 
EEtolian  ambassadors,  who  proposed 
that  he  should  come  with  his  forces 
into  their  country,  to  the  end  that  all 
might  more  speedily  be  settled  by  means 
of  frequent  personal  conference.  On 
this  he  set  sail,  and  landed  at  a  port  in 
the  territory  of  Naupactus,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp.  The  EEtolian  multi¬ 
tude  came  unarmed,  and  assembled  at 


the  distance  of  two  furlongs ;  and  the 
treaty  was  soon  commenced  on  the 
footing  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  it  then  possessed.  It  was  much 
promoted  by  the  arguments  of  Agelaus 
the  Naupactian,  who  forcibly  urged 
the  necessity  of  union,  to  enable  the 
Greeks  to  defend  their  independence 
against  Rome  or  Carthage,  whichever 
should  be  victorious.  Peace  was  soon 
concluded,  and  the  delegates  returned 
to  their  several  homes,  (b.  c.  217.) 

During  the  period  of  quiet  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Peloponnesians  employed 
themselves  in  repairing  the  damage 
which  their  property  had  suffered  during 
the  war,  in  carefully  cultivating  their 
fields,  and  in  restoring  the  old  religious 
and  festive  meetings,  which  continual 
warfare  had  drawn  into  disuse  and  al¬ 
most  into  oblivion.  The  EEtolians  too- 
rejoiced  at  first  in  the  peace,  and  showed 
their  satisfaction  by  choosing  for  their 
general  Agelaus,  who  was  thought  to 
have  contributed  most  to  its  conclusion. 
But  their  native  turbulence  and  rapacity 
could  not  long  remain  inactive,  and  they 
soon  began  to  blame  him,  because  by 
making  peace  with  all  the  Greeks,  and 
not  with  some  only,  he  had  cut  them' 
off  from  present  plunder' and  from  the 
hope  of  future  conquests.  The  general, 
however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
maintaining  the  treaty,  and  they  were 
obliged  against  their  nature  to  continue 
at  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  was  concluded, 
Philip  returned  to  Macedonia,  where 
Skerdilaidas  had  taken  several  cities. 
All  these  he  soon  recovered,  and  esta¬ 
blished  besides  them  some  other  garrisons 
on  the  Illyrian  frontier.  He  then  dis¬ 
missed  his  army  for  the  winter,  which  he 
spent  in  preparing  means  for  his  passage 
into  Italy ;  an  enterprize  which  now 
engrossed  his  waking  thoughts  and 
nightly  dreams,  so  completely  had  his 
fancy  been  fired  by  the  promptings  of 
Demetrius  of  Pharos,  an  Illyrian  chief 
expelled  by  the  Romans.  He  needed  a 
fleet,  but  deemed  it  impossible  to  provide 
one  sufficient  to  cope  with  that  of  Rome  ; 
and,  therefore,  resolving  to  make  it  such 
as  should  be  fittest  for  speedy  transpor¬ 
tation  of  soldiers,  and  ready  escape  from 
superior  strength,  he  caused  a  hundred 
light  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  Illyrian 
construction.  In  the  spring  he  rounded 
Peloponnesus,  and  came  to  Cephalonia 
and  Leucas.  Being  informed  that  the 
Roman  fleet  was  at  Lilybaeum,  the  far¬ 
thest  western  headland  of  Sicily,  he 
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sailed  on  confidently  towards  Apollonia, 
on  the  Illyrian  coast.  But  when  he  was 
just  arriving;,  a  report  was  brought  to 
him  that  a  Roman  squadron  had  been 
seen  at  Rhegium,  and  that  it  was  bound 
for  Apollonia  to  assist  Skerdilaidas.  He 
immediately  put  out  to  sea  in  alarm  and 
disorder,  and  returned  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  Cephalonia.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  the  squadron  seen  at  Rhe¬ 
gium  was  only  a  detachment  of  ten  ships 
from  the  fleet  at  Lilybaeum,  which  Philip, 
had  he  remained  at  Apollonia,  might 
probably  have  taken  ;  and  that  by  his 
inconsiderate  flight  he  had  lost  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  effecting  all  his  purposes 
in  Illyria,  while  the  efforts  of  the  Romans 
were  engrossed  by  their  defence  against 
Hannibal.  About  two  years  after  this 
failure,  he  concluded  an  alliance,  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  Carthaginian 
general,  and  with  his  commonwealth. 
In  the  following  year  he  subdued  most 
part  of  Illyria,  the  conquest  of  which 
he  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  other  designs  ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  prevented 
him  from  joining  Hannibal  in  Italy,  by 
stirring  up  enemies  to  him  in  Greece. 

Hitherto,  Philip  had  shown  himself, 
in  most  instances,  an  excellent  prince,  at 
least  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age. 
He  was  indeed  ambitious,  and  ready 

xt 

to  barter  the  blood  of  his  people  for 
his  personal  aggrandizement ;  but  this 
great  wickedness  was  common  to  him 
with  the  most  admired  of  ancient  war¬ 
riors,  and  carried  with  it  neither 
guilt  nor  shame  in  the  eyes  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  had  displayed  a  capa¬ 
city  beyond  his  years  for  the  management 
of  men,  and  the  direction  of  military 
operations  ;  had  maintained  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  faithful  ally,  a  just  and  liberal 
ruler,  and  a  common  benefactor  to  all 
connected  with  him  ;  and  these  substan¬ 
tial  merits  being  set  off  to  the  multitude 
by  remarkable  comeliness  of  person,  and 
majesty  of  demeanour,  he  was  loved  and 
honoured  throughout  Greece,  both  by 
subjects  and  allies.  Of  this  a  striking 
instance  was  afforded  by  the  Cretans, 
who,  having  at  length,  after  many  bloody 
struggles,  effected  an  union  among 
themselves,  chose  Philip  voluntarily  for 
the  head  of  their  confederacy.  But  the 
time  was  now  come  when  he  discarded 
the  counsels  of  Aratus,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  those  of  Demetrius,  the  Pharian. 
The  first  blow  that  was  aimed  at  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  confederates  caused 
distrust  between  him  and  -his  better  ad¬ 


viser,  and  drew  him  closer  to  the  worse. 
One  step  in  iniquity  led  to  another,  till 
the  infamy  was  irretrievable;  and  Philip 
sunk  from  a  popular  prince  to  a  hated 
tyrant. 

Dissension  had  arisen  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Messene  between  the  oligar¬ 
chical  and  demOcratical  parties ;  and 
Philip,  hoping  by  this  means  to  bring 
the  city  into  dependence  on  himself,  ap¬ 
proached  it  under  pretence  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  but  secretly  tampered 
with  the  leaders  of  both  to  exasperate 
their  quarrels.  The  result  was  a  bloody 
struggle,  in  which  the  commonalty  were 
victorious,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of  the 
nobles  and  their  adherents  were  massa¬ 
cred.  In  the  measures  which  led  to  this 
catastrophe  the  king  was  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Demetrius ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Polybius  that  had  Aratus 
arrived  in  Messene  before  the  slaughter, 
as  he  did  on  the  following  day,  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  Philip  was  still  sufficient  to 
have  hindered  an  act  which  blasted  his 
character,  and  changed  the  complexion 
of  all  his  after  life. 

The  habit  of  being  guided  by  Aratus 
still  struggled  with  the  vicious  propensi¬ 
ties  which  were  flattered  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Demetrius,  and  shame  restrained 
him  from  approving  in  the  presence  of 
the  former  those  proposals  which  he 
knew  would  fall  under  his  censure.  At 
a  solemn  sacrifice  he  was  admitted  into 
Ithome,  the  citadel  of  the  Messenians : 
and  taking  the  entrails  of  the  victim  into 
his  hands,  to  examine  what  omens  could 
be  drawn  from  them,  he  asked  those 
around  him  whether  the  auguries  directed 
him  to  quit  the  citadel,  or  to  seize  it. 
Demetrius  answered,  “  To  quit  it,  indeed, 
if  your  views  be  those  of  a  soothsayer ; 
but  if  of  an  able  monarch,  to  retain  it, 
lest,  having  slighted  one  opportunity, 
you  should  afterwards  wish  for  another; 
for  thus,”  he  said,  “  holding  both  the 
horns,  you  may  keep  the  ox  under  con¬ 
trol  implying  Peloponnesus  by  the  ox, 
arid  by  the  horns  the  two  commanding 
and  almost  impregnable  fortresses, 
Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus.  Philip 
liked  the  counsel,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  Aratus  whether  he  concurred 
in  it.  “  I  should,”  he  replied,  “  could 
you  seize  the  place  without  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Messenians  ;  but  if  by  gar¬ 
risoning  this  with  soldiers,  you  are 
likely  to  lose  all  the  other  citadels,  which 
were  garrisoned  for  you  by  Antigonus 
with  the  confidence  of  the  allies,  look 
whether  it  be  not  better  to  withdraw  the 
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■troops,  and  leave  the  fortress  in  the 
keeping  of  confidence.”  The  king  was 
checked  for  the  moment,  but  did  not 
permanently  give  up  his  projects  of  trea¬ 
cherous  ambition  ;  and  finding  that  the 
Messenians  could  not  be  brought  to  re¬ 
sign  their  independence,  he  made  war  on 
them  and  ravaged  their  country.  About 
the  same  time,  to  rid  himself  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  monitor,  and  a  man  from  whom  he 
probably  apprehended  effectual  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  newly  adopted  courses,  he 
basely  procured  the  death  of  Aratus,  by 
means  of  a  slow  poison.  The  crime, 
however,  could  not  be  hid,  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  generally  detested.  The  burial 
place  of  Aratus  was  a  subject  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  Sicyon,  his  native  city,  and 
.ZEgium,  where  he  died.  The  honour 
was  adjudged  to  the  former,  and  his  re¬ 
mains  were  carried  thither  in  solemn 
procession.  He  was  venerated  as  a  hero 
by  the  Achaians,  and  by  the  Sicyonians 
in  particular  as  founder,  father,  and  sa¬ 
viour  of  their  city  ;  and  the  biographer 
(Plutarch)  observes  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  issue  of 
Aratus  still  existing  in  his  time,  after 
nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  while 
the  race  of  his  murderer  became  extinct 
in  the  following  generation*. 

Chapter  XIII. 

Of  the  Wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip  ;  the  rise  of  Roman  influence 
in  Greece :  and  the  general  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  country,  as  far  as  the 
end  of  what  was  called  by  the  Romans 
the  first  Macedonian  war. 

Sect.  I. — The  time  now  came  when 
war  was  to  be  rekindled  throughout 
Greece,  and  a  power  to  appear  upon 
the  stage,  which  w7as  destined  to  over¬ 
whelm  its  national  independence.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  peace  (e.  c.  210) 
Marcus  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman 
officer  appointed  to  act  against  Philip, 
having  sounded  the  disposition  of  the 
yEtolians  by  private  conferences  with 
their  leaders,  attended  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  held  to  receive  proposals  of  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  lures  held  out  were 
the  depression  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  compulsory  re- union  of  Acarnania 
with  theiEtolian  confederacy,  of  which 
the  Hrltolians  maintained  that  it  had  an¬ 
ciently  been  a  member  ;  though  when¬ 
ever,  on  former  occasions,  the  name  of 

*  This  is  riot  strictly  true.  Perseus,  the  son  of 
Philip,  had  male  issue,  who  died  in  obscurity  at 
Rome,  > 


the  Acarnanians  has  occurred  in'  Gre¬ 
cian  history,  it  has»been  as  a  separate 
and  generally  a  hostile  people.  The 
alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  iEto- 
lians  straightway  went  to  war  with 
Macedonia.  Laevinus  mastered  the 
island  of  Zacynthus,  and  took  (Eniadae 
and  Nasus,  cities  of  the  Acarnanians : 
all  which  he  gave  up  to  his  new  allies, 
according  to  previous  agreement,  by 
which  the  conquered  cities  and  territo¬ 
ries  were  to  fall  to  the  .ZEtolians,  and 
the  booty  to  the  Romans.  He  then 
withdrew  to  Corcyra,  fully  trusting  that 
he  had  provided  employment  for  Philip, 
wdiich  would  keep  him  out  of  Italy. 

These  tidings  were  brought  to  the 
Macedonian  prince  when  he  was  win¬ 
tering  at  Pella.  He  resolved  to  march 
into  Greece  with  the  beginning  of  spring, 
but  first  to  strike  a  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  which  he 
hoped  would  secure  the  quiet  of  Mace¬ 
donia  during  his  absence.  He  seems  to 
have  been  thus  occupied  rather  longer 
than  he  had  expected  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Scopas,  who  was  general  of  the 
ZEtolians,  prepared  to  invade  Acarna¬ 
nia  with  all  his  forces.  The  Acarna¬ 
nians  were  far  too  weak  in  numbers  for 
defence  against  so  formidable  an  enemy: 
but  they  were  strong  in  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  and  deep  abhorrence  of  iEtolian 
dominion.  They  sent  into  Epirus  their 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  of 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age  ;  but  all 
the  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  sixty  remained  behind,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  not  return  alive  from  the  war, 
except  as  conquerors.  If  the  battle 
were  lost,  and  any  escaped  from  it,  they 
laid  a  heavy  curse  on  every  countryman 
who  should  receive  the  fugitives  to  his 
house  or  board,  or  even  within  his  city; 
and  they  solemnly  intreated  their  friends 
and  allies  that  they  would  use  the  like 
severity.  Finally,  they  craved  of  the 
Epirots  that  they  would  bury  in  one 
sepulchre  all  those  who  fell  upon  then- 
side  in  the  encounter,  and  would  write 
above  them — “  Here  are  laid  the  Acar¬ 
nanians  who  died  fighting  for  their 
country  against  the  violence  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  AEtolians.”  Thus  pre¬ 
pared  in  mind,  they  pitched  their  camp 
on  the  very  border  of  their  country. 
Pressing  messages  were  sent  to  Philip, 
to  call  for  aid  without  delay ;  and  he 
interrupted  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Thrace  to  hasten  to  their  support.  But 
the  iEtolians  had  heard  of  the  despe- 
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rate  extremities  to  which  their  adversa¬ 
ries  had  bound  themselves  to  proceed ; 
the  news  had  abated  their  ardour,  and 
slackened  their  preparations  ;  and  they 
were  not  ready  to  commence  the  in¬ 
tended  inroad,  before  the  approach  of 
Philip  secured  the  Acarnanians.  They 
then  retreated  into  the  heart  of  their 
territory.  The  Macedonian,  when  he 
found  that  his  allies  were  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  did  not  pursue  his  march,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Pella.  These  things  took 
place  before  the  close  of  winter.  In  the 
early  spring  Laevinus,  with  the  ZEtolians, 
took  Anticyra  on  the  coast  of  Locris  ; 
after  which  Laevinus  was  called  home 
to  take  the  consulship,  the  chief  magis¬ 
tracy  of  Rome,  which  was  tilled  by  two 
persons  annually  elected. 

Besides  the  Romans,  the  ZEtolians 
were  assisted  by  Lacedaemon,  ever 
friendly  to  the  enemies  of  the  Achaians, 
and  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  was  partly  moved  by 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  partly  by  the  com¬ 
pliment  which  the  ZEtolians  had  paid  him 
by  electing  him  nominally  their  chief 
magistrate.  Hostilities  were  carried  on 
by  land  and  sea  with  various  success, 
till  Philip  met  the  ZEtolians  and  their 
allies  near  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  defeated 
them  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  obliged 
them  to  keep  themselves  within  the  city. 
Ambassadors  now  came  from  the  king 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Athenians,  Rhodians, 
and  Chians,  to  mediate  a  peace.  A 
day  was  named  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Achaians  to  consider  the  matter,  and  a 
truce  was  made  for  thirty  days.  Mean¬ 
while  Attalus  arrived  with  his  fleet  at 
ZEgina,  and  a  Roman  squadron  at 
Naupactus.  This  put  an  end  to  all 
desire  of  peace  in  the  minds  of  the 
ZEtolians  ;  and  their  ministers,  when 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the 
Aehaians  in  presence  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  sent  by  the  mediating  states,  de¬ 
manded  terms  which  they  well  knew 
must  appear  to  their  opponents,  in  the 
relative  state  of  the  two  parties,  extra¬ 
vagant  and  intolerable  :  so  that  the 
treaty  was  broken  off  in  mutual  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  that  Philip, 
when  occupied  with  the  Nemean  festival 
at  Argos,  was  informed  that  the  Romans 
had  landed  from  their  ships,  and  were 
wasting  the  fruitful  plain  between  Sicyon 
and  Corinth.  He  issued  from  Argos 
with  his  cavalry,  bidding  the  infantry  to 
follow,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  plun¬ 
derers,  and  chased  them  to  their  vessels 
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The  joy  of  the  festival  was  heightened 
by  this  victory ;  and  Philip,  to  add  to  his 
popularity,  laid  aside  his  diadem  and  his 
purple,  and  mingled  among  the  citizens, 
wearing  a  habit  like  the  rest.  But, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  thus 
affecting  democratical  equality,  he  out¬ 
raged,  by  the  most  tyrannical  licentious¬ 
ness,  the  people  whose  favour  he  was 
courting.  Already  infamous  for  covert 
adulteries,  he  now  went  on  without 
shame  or  fear  to  gratify  his  appetites  by 
open  violence.  His  change  of  garb,  he 
thought,  would  render  his  excesses  less 
conspicuous,  while  the  knowledge  of  his 
station  would  deter  the  injured  from 
resistance  or  revenge.  If  any  woman 
pleased  his  fancy,  he  sent  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  come  to  him  ;  if  she  did 
not  readily  comply,  he  broke  into  the 
house  with  a  party  of  his  profligate  boon 
companions ;  and  any  determined  re¬ 
sistance  was  sure  to  be  visited  on  her 
parents,  husband,  or  children,  by  some 
frivolous  and  ill-grounded  accusation. 
By  such  conduct  as  this  he  quickly  lost 
the  small  remains  of  his  popularity 
among  the  Achaians ;  but  they  were 
obliged  for  a  while  to  bear  with  him,  for 
they  were  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  without  the  aid  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  it  was  hopeless  to  stand  up 
against  so  powerful  a  league  as  that 
which  was  formed  against  them. 

Philip  led  his  army  and  that  of  the 
Achaians  into  the  Eleian  territory.  He 
received  a  check  near  the  river  Larisus 
from  the  ZEtolian,  Eleian,  and  Roman 
forces  ;  but  on  the  following  day  he 
made  up  for  his  loss  by  the  capture  of 
a  fort,  to  which  many  of  the  country 
people  had  fled  with  their  cattle.  While 
he  was  dividing  the  spoil,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  recalled  by  tidings  of  trouble  in 
Macedonia.  In  chasing  the  Roman 
foragers  near  Sicyon,  his  horse  had 
carried  him  under  a  tree,  which  had 
broken  off  onexff  the  horns  with  which 
his  helmet  was  ornamented.  An  ZEto¬ 
lian  had  picked  it  up,  and  spread  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  death.  This  encouraged  the 
Dardanians  to  invade  Macedonia,  and 
some  of  Philip’s  officers  were  corrupted 
so  as  to  join  them.  He  repelled  the  in 
vasion,  and  wintered  in  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  fleet  and  that  of  Attalus 
wintered  at  ZEgina. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  Philip  de¬ 
scended  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was 
met  by  pressing  calls  for  aid  from  all 
his  allies.  The  maritime  states  were 
.  in  fear  of  the  Romans  and  of  Attalus, 
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the  inland  of  the  iEtoliahs  •-  and  the 
Achaians  in  particular  had  both  their 
frontiers  to  defend, — the  one  against  the 
TEtolians,  the  other  against  Lacedaemon. 
Macedonia  was  threatened  by  the  Illy¬ 
rian  Skerdilaidas,  and  by  Pleuratus,  a 
Thracian  prince  allied  with  the  LEtolians, 
both  of  whom  were  ready  to  attack  it, 
as  soon  as  the  king  should  engage  him¬ 
self  in  any  distant  expedition.  Besides, 
to  prevent  him  from  mo  ving  southward, 
the  TEtolians  had  fortified  and  strongly 
garrisoned  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
However,  he  manfully  confronted  his 
difficulties,  sent  away  the  ambassadors 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  do  his 
best  for  all,  and  prepared  to  give  active 
succour  wherever  it  should  be  needed. 
He  sent  reinforcements  to  every  place 
that  was  in  danger  from  the  hostile 
fleet,  and  made  a  counter  movement 
to  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  Be¬ 
tween  his  head- quarters  and  the  places 
most  liable  to  attack  he  established  lines 
of  signal-stations,  along  which  notice  of 
any  thing  important  was  transmitted  by 
means  of  torches  variously  arranged 
according  to  agreement.  Polybius  ob¬ 
serves,  how  inadequate  this  mode  of 
communication  must  be  to  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  accidents  occur¬ 
ring  in  politics  and  war,  and  suggests, 
as  admitting  of  more  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  a  method  of  his  own  very  similar 
in  principle  to  the  modern  system  of 
telegraphic  signals. 

At  last  the  hostile  forces  landed  at 
Oreus  in  Euboea,  and  invested  the  place. 
An  assault  was  made,  and  vigorously 
resisted ;  but  while  the  .struggle  was 
warmest,  the  Macedonian  governor 
treacherously  opened  a  gate  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  city  was  taken.  The 
victorious  squadron  then  proceeded  to 
Chalcis.  That  cify  was  protected  by 
strong  fortifications,  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  under  leaders  of  approved 
fidelity,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Euri- 
pus,  ever  dangerous  to  shipping  from 
their  rapid  and  uncertain  currents,  and 
from  the  frequency  of  sudden  squalls. 
The  attempt  was  not  pursued;  the  fleet 
proceeded  to  Opus,  the  chief  town  of  the 
eastern  Locrians ;  and  the  place  being 
taken  with  little  resistance,  was  given 
up  to  Attains,  the  spoils  of  Oreus,  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  entirely  to  the  lot  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  routed 
the  LEtolians  at  Thermopylae,  and  was 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  towards 
Chalcis,  when  he  learnt  that  it  was  out 
of  danger,  and  the  enemy  was  at  Opus. 


He  hastened  thither :  the  Romans  were 
gone,  and  Attalus,  little  thinking  of  his 
danger,  was  employed  in  extorting  mo¬ 
ney  from  the  principal  inhabitants.  An 
accident  only  saved  him  from  captivity, 
the  approaching  army  being  descried  by 
some  stragglers  from  his  camp.  He 
fled  unarmed  and  in  disorder  to  his 
ships,  and  had  scarcely  embarked  when 
his  enemy  came,  upon  the  shore.  He 
escaped,  however,  and  rejoined  the 
Romans  at  Oreus.  He  thence  returned 
into  Asia,  hearing  that  his  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  an 
ally  of  Philip.  The  Romans  also  re¬ 
turned  to  TEgina.  Philip  gained  some 
further  successes,  and  then  went  home 
to  make  war  on  the  Dardanians,  leav¬ 
ing  his  allies  much  relieved  by  his 
timely  aid,  and  by  the  departure  of 
Attalus.  He  also  undertook  to  build 
a  hundred  ships  of  war  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter  ;  for  he  hoped, 
with  the  help  of  a  squadron  already 
sent  to  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  to 
dispute  with  his  enemies  the  command 
of  the  sea. 

Little  is  known  of  the  revolutions 
which  took  place  in  Lacedaemon  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat¬ 
ing.  Before  the  war  began  Machanidas 
had  made  himself  its  ruler.  Lie  was 
destitute  of  hereditary  title  to  the 
sceptre,  like  his  predecessor  Lycurgus ; 
but  in  this  they  differed,  that  Lycurgus, 
though  irregularly  elevated,  exercised 
his  power  under  the  control  of  the 
Ephori,  and  in  some  measure  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  of  Sparta;  whereas 
Machanidas  appears  to  have  governed 
according  to  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  and 
to  have  supported  his  dominion  by  a 
mercenary  force.  Lie  therefore  is  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  as  the  tyrant  of  Lace¬ 
daemon,  while  the  other,  in  spite  of  his 
defective  title,  is  described  as  king.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character 
of  his  internal  government,  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  active  and  troublesome 
enemy  to  the  Achaians,  till  his  career 
was  stopped  by  their  great  commander 
Philopoemen. 

This  distinguished  person  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Megalopolis,  and  born  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  all  Arcadia.  In 
his  youth  he  had  courted  the  society 
and  instructions  of  Ecdemus  and  De- 
mophanes,  disciples  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilas,  and  noted  enemies  to  the  ty¬ 
rants  who  then  governed  most  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states.  They  had  de¬ 
livered  Megalopolis  from  its  tyrant  Aris- 
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todemus,  and  had  taken  part  wilh  Ara- 
tus  in  the  liberation  of  Sicyon :  and 
their  political  wisdom  seems  to  have 
been  as  high  in  repute  as  their  boldness 
and  address,  for  they  were  afterwards 
sent  for  by  the  people  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  to  preside  over  their  common¬ 
wealth,  and  secure  their  liberty  by  pro¬ 
per  regulations.  Under  their  directions 
he  had  been  remarkable  for  daring  and 
endurance  in  the  chase  and  in  military 
exercises,  for  plainness  of  garb  and 
temperance  in  diet  He  passed  with 
the  greatest  honour  through  every  sta¬ 
tion  in  Ihe  army.  He  led  a  tro'op  of 
horse  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia:  and 
there  he  won  high  praises  from  Anti- 
gonus,  by  venturing,  without  orders, 
to  make  a  decisive  charge  at  a  critical 
moment,  which  contributed  much  to  the 
defeat  of  Cleomenes.  During  the  en¬ 
suing  peace,  to  improve  his  military 
knowledge  and  talents,  he  engaged  in  the 
intestine  wars  of  Crete  as  a  captain  of 
mercenaries :  a  hateful  occupation,  but 
one  which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  too 
commonly,  regarded  with  such  very 
undue  respect  and  favour,  that  the 
blame  of  his  adopting  it  is  rather  due 
to  the  perverted  state  of  popular  opinion 
than  to  individual  depravity.  War 
soon  broke  out  afresh  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  Philopoemen  returning  home  was 
afterwards  made  general  of  the  Achaian 
cavalry.  This  body,  then  undisciplined 
and  disorderly  through  the  corrupt 
neglect  or  indiscreet  exertions  of  its 
officers,  and  spirit- quelled  by  frequent 
defeat  and  conscious  inferiority,  he 
converted  into  the  best  cavalry  in 
Greece.  He  soon  rose  high  in  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  as  their 
ablest  military  leader  :  and  he  was 
enabled  to  reform  the  arms  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  infantry,  by  lengthening 
their  spears,  improving  their  defensive 
armour,  and  teaching  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  closer  and  firmer  array.  A 
strict  observer  of  discipline  himself, 
he  was  no  less  strict  in  enforcing 
it  on  others.  Austere  in  habits,  simple 
in  manners,  plain,  short,  and  pithy 
in  speech,  and  undeviating  in  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth,  his  character,  as  well 
as  his  abilities,  was  such  as  to  make 
him  entirely  trusted  and  respected.  In 
less. perilous  times,  his  proud  and  hasty 
temper  might  have  damped  his  popu¬ 
larity  :  but  now  his  country,  if  once 
assured  of  a  prop  that  could  support 
her,  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it 
because  it  might  be  a  rugged  one. 


In  the  ye&r  after  the  departure  of 
Attalus  (b.  c.  207)  Philopoemen  being 
general  of  the  Achaians,  prepared  for  a 
decisive  contest  with  Machanidas.  He 
laid  his  views  before  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  where  they  were  received  with 
entire  'approbation ;  and  then  going 
round  to  all  the  cities,  he  stirred  them  up 
to  zeal  and  activity,  and  amended  what¬ 
ever  was  amiss  in  their  military  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  about  eight  months  from 
the  first  proposal  of  the  enterprise,  he 
gathered  his  forces  at  Mantineia,  full  of 
courage,  cheerfulness,  obedience,  and 
confidence  in  their  commander.  Ma¬ 
chanidas  advanced  against  him  from 
Tegea,  where  his  army  was  then  lying, 
and  the  battle  took  place  between  Tegea 
and  Mantineia.  The  engagement  was 
begun  on  each  side  by  the  mercenaries. 
Polybius  observes  that  such  troops 
would  generally  fight  more  resolutely 
in  the  service  of  a  tyrant  than  in  that 
of  a  free  state  :  for  the  tyrant,  depending 
chiefly  on  their  support  against  domes¬ 
tic  enemies  as  well  as  foreign,  would 
retain  them  permanently,  and  make 
them  sharers  in  his  prosperity ;  whereas, 
in  serving  a  commonwealth,  they  could 
look  to  nothing  more  than  their  pay 
during  the  war  and  their  dismissal  at 
the  end  of  it.  In  the  present  case  the 
mercenaries  of  Machanidas  entirely 
routed  those  of  the  Achaians,  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  towards  Mantineia.  Their 
chief  joined  with  them  in  chasing  the 
fugitives,  instead  of  leading  them  against 
the  standing  enemy ;  while  Philopoemen, 
not  dismayed  by  the  retreat  of  his  mer¬ 
cenaries,  prepared  to  recover  all  by  the 
firmness  of  his  Achaian  phalanx.  He 
shifted  his  position  so  as  to  outflank 
the  enemy,  and  awaited  the  attack. 
The  Lacedaemonians  advanced  as  men 
already  victorious  ;  but  their  ranks  were 
broken  in  crossing  a  ditch,  which  Phi¬ 
lopoemen  had  placed  in  front  of  his 
lines,  and  the  Achaians  then  advancing 
in  good  order  completed  their  confu¬ 
sion  They  were  entirely  discomfited, 
and  great  numbers  slain.  Philopoemen 
then  directed  his  attention  to  intercept¬ 
ing  the  return  of  Machanidas  and  the 
mercenaries.  He  set  guards  on  the  bridge 
and  at  all  the  passages  over  the  ditch, 
and  commanded  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given;  “  For  these,"  he  said,  “  are 
they  who  maintain  all  the  tyrannies  in 
Sparta.”  He  himself  proceeded  in  pursuit 
of  Machanidas,  who  was  riding  along 
the  ditch,  and  seeking  opportunity  to 
cross  it;  the  tyrant  at  length  spurred 
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his  horse  “to  the  leap,  and  was  slain  in 
the  act  by  Philopoemen.  The  Achaians 
now  advanced  to  Tegea,  which  sub¬ 
mitted  at  their  approach ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  encamped  on  the 
Eurotas,  and  ravaged  Laconia  unre¬ 
sisted,  though  before  this  battle  they 
had  long  been  unable  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  their  own  gates. 

Since  the  departure  of  Attalus,  the 
Romans,  being  occupied  with  Hanni¬ 
bal,  had  neglected  their  confederates 
in  Greece.  Deserted  by  two  of  their 
most  powerful  allies,  and  deprived  of 
the  third  by  the  victory  of  Philopoemen, 
which  had  reduced  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  inaction,  the  vEtolians,  who  hitherto 
had  frustrated  all  overtures  of  peace, 
were  driven  to  sue  for  it  on  such  terms 
as  they  could  obtain.  The  treaty  was 
just  concluded,  when  a  Roman  general 
arrived  on  the  coast,  and  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  unsettle  it.  Philip  offered  him 
battle,  which  he  declined ;  and  a  short  in¬ 
terval  of  languid  hostility  was  followed 
by  a  general  pacification,  (b.  c.  208.) 

Sect.  II. — The  ambition  of  Philip  now 
turned  towards  the  east.  He.  secretly 
stirred  up  Crete  against  the  Rhodians,  of 
whose  naval  power  he  was  jealous.  The 
kingdom  of  Egypt  having  descended  to 
an  infant,  he  conspired  with  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria  to  divide  it ;  though  both 
had  professed  the  warmest  friendship 
towards  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  father 
of  the  child.  But  the  first  occasion  for 
war  was  furnished  by  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  had  leagued  himself  with 
Philip  through  common  enmity  to  Atta¬ 
lus,  and  had  tightened  the  bond  by 
taking  his  daughter  to  wife. 

Prusias  coveted  Cios,  a  Grecian  town 
of  Asia,  which  was  rich  and  conveniently 
situated  for  him  ;  and  though  he  had  no 
claim  on  it,  nor  just  matter  of  quarrel 
against  it,  Philip  undertook  to  win  it 
and  give  it  him.  While  he  lay  before 
it,  ambassadors  came  from  Rhodes  and 
other  states,  intreating  him  to  forbear. 
He  spoke  them  fairly,  promised  com¬ 
pliance,  and  kept  them  with  him  till  he 
took  the  town,  then  sacked  it  in  their 
presence,  making  slaves  of  all  who 
escaped  the  sword.  The  iniquity  of  this 
deed  raised  general  indignation,  which 
was  embittered  in  the  breasts  of  the  in¬ 
tercessors  by  the  sense  of  mockery  and 
insult.  The  Rhodians  especially  were 
stung  to  the  quick,  for  even  when  the 
Macedonian  envoy  was  boasting  of  his 
master's  magnanimity,  and  saying  that, 
though  able  to  win  the  town  at  pleasure, 


he  had  yet  forborne  in  friendship' to 
them,  at  that  moment  came  a  mes¬ 
senger  with  tidings  of  the  capture  and 
attending  cruelties.  The  iEtolians  felt 
it  as  a  wrong  to  themselves,  for  the 
Cians  were  their  allies,  and  had  received 
from  them  a  garrison  and  governor ; 
and  this  was  the  third  city  which  Philip 
had]  withdrawn  from  their  confederacy 
since  the  peace.  Even  Prusias  was  not 
satisfied  at  receiving,  instead  of  a  flou¬ 
rishing  city,  a  desolate  spot  and  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

The  first  to  act  against  Philip  was 
Attalus,  and  the  Rhodians  readily  joined 
him.  A  great  sea  fight  took  place  near 
Chios,  between  their  fleets  and  that  of 
Macedonia :  both  parties  claimed  the 
honour  of  the  day,  but  the  advantage 
rested  with  the  allies.  Philip  neverthe¬ 
less  took  some  towns  in  Caria  :  but  his 
enemies  were  too  strong  for  him  at  sea, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Attalus  had  confidently  reckoned  on 
help  from  the  MStolians,  who,  besides 
the  indignity  with  which  they  had.  been 
treated*  by  his  rival,  owed  himself  some 
return  for  benefits  rendered  during  the 
former  war.  But  they  were  nowr  en¬ 
during  distresses,  which  had  quelled 
their  restless  spirit.  In  a  long  and  ge¬ 
nerally  unprosperous  struggle  their  re¬ 
sources  had  been  exhausted,  till  most 
of  the  citizens  wTere  deep  in  debt.  This 
was,  from  causes  which  have  already 
been  indicated  (p.  12,)  a  prevailing  evil 
in  the  states  of  Greece,  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  civil  contests  and  revolutions. 
In  the  present  case  the  debtors  called 
for  a  change  in  the  laws  to  relieve 
them  ;  and  the  business  was  committed 
to  Scopas  and  Dorimachus,  men  prone 
to  innovation,  and  deeply  indebted 
themselves.  The  nature  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  they  effected  is  not  known,  but 
Scopas  seems  to  have  founded  on  it 
some  further  schemes  of  ambition,  in 
which  being  foiled,  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  there  placed  high  in  trust  and  fa¬ 
vour,  and  liberally  paid  ;  but  his  covet¬ 
ous  temper  still  craved  for  more,  and 
his  rapacit-y  being  found  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  administration  than  his  ser¬ 
vices  were  valuable,  they  rid  themselves 
of  him  by  taking  his  life. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  lost  sight  of 
Athens,  which,  though  still  the  favou¬ 
rite  seat  of  philosophy  and  art,  had 
become  insignificant  in  Grecian  po¬ 
litics.  The  character  of  human  an- 
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nals  is  too  generally  such,  that  the 
less  a  state  is  mentioned  in  them,  the  less 
matter  it  has  for  shame  and  for  repent¬ 
ance.  But  the  inaction  of  the  Athenians 
did  not  proceed  from  love  of  peace,  nor 
was  it  coupled  with  the  peaceful  virtues. 
The  restless  spirit  of  their  ancestors  was 
strong  in  them,  though  they  had  lost  all 
their  energy  and  courage,  and  though 
the  acuteness  of  mind  which  still  re¬ 
mained,  was  chiefly  displayed  in  more 
i  ingenious  methods  of  degradation.  Their 
empire  was  gone,  their  commerce  had 
decayed,  and  they  had  nothing  but  the 
narrow  territory  of  Attica,  to  support  a 
numerous  people  nursed  in  habits  of 
idleness  and  luxury.  Some  relief  was 
found  in  large  donations  of  money, 
corn,  and  other  necessary  articles,  which 
were  made  by  many  of  Alexander’s  suc¬ 
cessors  to  purchase  the  good  word  of  a 
people  so  renowned,  and  still  so  much 
distinguished  for  intelligence  and  accom¬ 
plishment.  All  favours  so  conferred 
were  repaid  by  unbounded  adulation ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  multitude,  instead 
of  exhorting  them  to  seek  for  manlier 
methods  of  support,  and  to  recruit  their 
finances  by  economy,  self-denial,  and 
laborious  exertion,  only  vied  with  each 
other  in  devising  new  compliments  to 
the  potentates  who  would  barter  gifts 
for  praises,  and  thus  obtaining  means 
to  gratify  the  crowd  at  no  expense  but 
that  of  character.  The  Ptolemies  were 
of  all  the  Macedonian  dynasties  the 
most  liberal  in  their  donations  to  Athens ; 
and  they  were  repaid  by  flatteries  the 
most  extravagant.  Attalus  had  follow¬ 
ed  their  example,  and  met  with  a  like 
return.  But  circumstances  arose  which 
connected  them  with  him  more  closely  ; 
and  though  little  aid  could  be  expected 
from  their  arms,  to  be  able  to  join  his 
cause  with  theirs  was  not  without  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  happened  that  two  young  men  of 
Acarnania  inadvertently  entered  the 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Mysteries.  This  was 
a  great  profanation,  since  the  rites  were 
directed  to  be  performed  in  the  strictest 
secrecy ;  and  though  there  was  reason 
to  believe  the  trespass  unintended,  the 
intruders  were  nevertheless  put  to  death. 
Their  countrymen  at  home  were  much 

a, 

offended,  and  sought  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  by  war  :  they  procured  assistance 
from  Macedonia,  and  entering  Attica, 
wasted  the  lands  and  carried  thence  a 
large  booty.  The  Athenians  now  were 
full  of  resentment,  and  looked  to  foreign 
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power  for  redress,  which  they  wanted 
power  and  courage  to  take  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  former  war  they  had 
been  numbered  among  the  allies  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  to  Rome,  accordingly, 
they  applied  for  assistance  against 
Philip.  A  like  application  had  already 
been  made  by  Attalus  and  by  the  Rho¬ 
dians  ;  and  the  senate,  which  now  had 
triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,  and 
completely  broken  and  ruined  their 
power,  was  easily  persuaded  to  embark 
in  a  war  for  which  it  only  wanted  a  pre¬ 
text.  Attalus  came  to  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  the  people,  and  brought 
with  him  ambassadors  from  Rhodes. 
The  citizens  went  out  to  meet  him  in 
solemn  procession,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  priests  with  the  en¬ 
signs  of  their  function.  An  assembly 
was  held,  in  which  high  honours  were 
voted  to  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  :  and 
a  new  ward  (pliyle)  was  added  to  those 
already  existing,  and  was  called  after 
the  name  of  the  Pergamenian  monarch. 
We  have  already  seen  this  compliment 
paid  to  the  first  Antigonus  and  his  son. 
Attalus  thanked  them,  promised  further 
services,  and  exhorted  them  to  declare 
against  the  Macedonian,  for  which  little 
intreaty  was  necessary.  There  were 
Roman  ministers  already  present,  and 
alliance  was  quickly  concluded  among 
all  the  parties. 

Philip’s  courage  did  not  fail  when 
Rome  was  added  to  a  league  which  he 
had  already  found  well  nigh  too  strong 
for  him.  While  Attalus  and  the  Rho°- 
dians  were  engaged  in  their  negotiation 
with  Athens,  and  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  rouse  the  ARolians  to  arjns, 
he  took  the  field  in  Thrace,  and  reco¬ 
vered  from  his  enemies  many  towns 
which  had  embraced  their  cause.  After 
this  he  crossed  into  Asia  and  besieged 
Abydos.  The  townsmen  held  out  be¬ 
yond  their  strength,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  aid  from  Attalus  and  from 
Rhodes  ;  but  the  king  only  sent  them 
three  hundred  soldiers,  and  the  Rho¬ 
dians  a  single  ship.  Thus  unaccount¬ 
ably  neglected  by  their  powerful  allies, 
the  besieged  were  soon  reduced  to  extre¬ 
mity  ;  but  not  till  the  wall  was  breached 
and  mines  were  carried  to  the  inner 
rampart  did  they  offer  to  surrender. 
They  then  proposed  to  capitulate  for 
the  safe  dismissal  of  the  soldiers  of 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodian  galley  with 
its  crew,  and  leave  for  each  inhabit¬ 
ant  to  depart  with  a  single  garment. 
Philip  required  them  to  surrender  at 
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discretion.  This  answer  filled  the  city 
with  rage  and  desperation.  A  vote 
was  passed  that  all  the  matrons  should 
be  shut  up  together  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
infants  with  their  nurses  in  a  public 
place  of  exercise  ;  that  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  valuable  furniture,  should  be 
heaped  in  the  market-place  or  lodged 
in  the  ships ;  that  priests  and  victims 
should  be  brought  and  altars  erected ; 
that  a  number  of  persons  should  be 
chosen,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  destruction  of  their  country¬ 
men  who  fought  in  the  breach,  should 
slay  the  matrons  and  children,  throw 
the  collected  riches  into  the  sea,  and  set 
fire  both  to  public  and  private  buildings 
in  as  many  places  as  they  could ;  that 
these  should  bind  themselves  to  perform 
their  task  by  a  solemn  form  of  execra¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  rest  should  swear 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  battle  alive 
except  as  victors.  The  combatants  well 
performed  their  part,  for  so  obstinately 
did  they  fight,  that  when  night  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  the  assailants  were  glad  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest.  But  the 
principal  persons,  who  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  more  revolting  business 
of  the  massacre,  when  they  saw  that 
there  were  few  survivors  from  the  battle, 
and  those  weary  and  sore  wounded, 
resolved  to  surrender  the  city,  and  sent 
the  priests  to  Philip  for  that  purpose. 
The  gold  and  silver  was  accordingly 
given  up  to  him,  when  a  sudden  fury 
fell  upon  the  people.  They  exclaimed 
that  those  were  betrayed  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle ;  reproached  themselves 
and  their  leaders  with  perjury,  but 
especially  the  priests,  who  after  devoting 
them  to  death,  had  themselves  been  the 
agents  of  surrender;  they  ran  wildly 
about,  and  slaughtered  the  women,  the 
children,  and  themselves.  Philip  viewed 
the  whole  with  astonishment,  but  with¬ 
out  pity.  He  forbade  his  soldiers  to 
enter  the  town,  observing  coldly  that  he 
would  grant  the  Aby denes  three  days 
to  die  in.  It  is  said  that  not  a  man  fell 
alive  into  his  hands,  unless  through 
some  unavoidable  accident. 

About  the  end  of  autumn,  a  Roman 
armament  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
under  Publius  Sulpicius  Galba,  one  of 
the  consuls.  He  quartered  his  land 
forces  for  the  winter  at  Apollonia,  and 
stationed  his  fleet  at  Corcyra.  Twenty 
triremes  were  detached  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  lands  were 
continually  wasted  by  inroads  from  Co¬ 


rinth,  and  whose  coast  was  infested  by 
cruisers  from  Chalcis.  The  squadron 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  three  Rhodian  galleys  of  a  larger 
size  ;  and  three  open  vessels  were  added 
by  the  Athenians,  being  all  which  now 
remained  of  their  once  powerful  navy. 
But  the  forces  assembled  in  Athens 
wrere  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plunderers  at  rest  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  fortune  offered  to  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander  an  opportunity  of  more  impor¬ 
tant  action. 

There  came  to  him  some  Chalcidian 
exiles  of  the  party  hostile  to  Macedonia, 
who  reported  that  the  town  was  neg¬ 
ligently  guarded ;  for  the  inhabitants 
trusted  to  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and 
gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  it,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  equally 
careless,  having  no  enemy  near  enough, 
as  they  thought,  to  be  dangerous.  On 
this  he  founded  a  plan  of  surprisal.  He 
sailed  to  Sunium,  but  kept  his  ships  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  promontory  till  night 
fall ;  then  crossed  the  Euripus,  and 
landed  at  Chalcis  undiscovered  a  little 
before  the  dawn.  A  few  of  his  soldiers 
scaled  the  wall  in  places  where  the  sen¬ 
tinels  were  absent  or  sleeping  ;  they  ad¬ 
mitted  their  companions,  and  the  city  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.  It  was 
pillaged  and  partly  burnt :  and  though 
the  cruelty  of  the  soldiery  had  not  here 
the  palliation  of  passions  heated  by  a 
wearisome  blockade  or  a  perilous  as¬ 
sault,  a  general  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  townsmen,  whether  they  fought  or 
fled.  The  large  and  well-stored  arsenal 
and  granaries  were  burnt ;  the  booty 
wras  carried  to  the  ships  :  and  the  prison, 
which  Philip  had  selected  as  a  place  of 
safest  keeping  for  his  most  important 
captives,  was  broken  open  by  Rhodians. 
To  keep  the  town  would  have  been  most 
desirable,  since  it  commanded  the  Euri- 
pus,  the  readiest  passage  between  Thes¬ 
saly  and  southern  Greece :  but  the 
Roman  force  was  inadequate  to  the 
protection  both  of  Chalcis  and  Athens, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  aban¬ 
don  the  former. 

As  soon  as  Philip  heard  that  Chalcis 
was  taken,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  in 
the  hope  of  revenge  ;  but  he  found  the 
town  destroyed,  and  the  destroyers  gone. 
He  then  pressed  his  march  towards 
Athens  to  retaliate  in  kind.  Sleep  and 
negligence,  which  had  ruined  Chalcis, 
we're  equally  prevalent  there:  and  the 
city  wras  only  saved  from  a  similar  sur- 
prisal  by  a  runner,  who  outstripped  the 
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royal  army,  and  arrived  about  midnight 
with  tidings  of  its  approach.  The  walls 
were  hastily  manned,  and  all  made  ready 
for  defence.  Philip  arrived  before  day¬ 
break,  and,  seeing  that  his  first  intention 
had  been  frustrated,  he  resolved  to  try 
i  an  open  assault.  The  Athenians,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Attalus,  gave  him  battle.  He  bade  his 
men  take  example  by  him,  and  charged 
I  at  the  head  of  a  few  horse.  His  bold¬ 
ness  roused  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and 
;  struck  terror  into  his  enemies  ;  he  broke 
their  ranks,  slew  several  men  with  his 
own  hand,  and  chased  them  into  the 
city.  After  this  they  kept  their  walls, 
and  Philip  ravaged  the  country  unop¬ 
posed.  He  bore  an  especial  hatred 
towards  the  Athenians,  and  he  showed 
I  it  by  defacing  whatever  was  beautiful 
c  or  sacred,  not  sparing  even  the  tombs. 
]  On  the  following  day,  the  city  was  se- 
£  cured  by  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
1  Philip  unsuccessfully  attempted  Eleu- 
|  sis,  and  then  retired  to  Corinth.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Argos,  where  the 
\  Achaian  congress  was  assembled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Machanidas,  the 
1  Lacedaemonians  had  fallen  under  the 
:  dominion  of  Nabis,  a  man  surpassing 
]  all  former  tyrants  in  the  monstrous  and 
,  unheard  of  wickedness  of  his  rule.  From 
the  first  he  deliberately  grounded  his 
j  power  on  a  regular  system  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine ;  he  slew  or  banished  all  in 
Sparta  who  were  distinguished  either 
|  for  birth  or  fprtune,  and  distributed  their 
I  wives  and  their  estates  among  his  mer- 
j  cenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  trusted  for 
I  his  support.  These  were  chiefly  made 
r  up  of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  other 
j  criminals  of  the  blackest  description, 
I  who  entered  his  service  as  their  onlyre- 
j  fuge  from  the  hatred  of  mankind.  Such 
i  instruments  were  the  fittest  for  the  work 
r  in  which  he  employed  them  :  for  not 
I  content,  like  common  tyrants,  with  ba- 
[  nishments  and  executions,  he  hunted 
jj  out  his  enemies  with  assassins  in  the 
*  cities  whither  they  fled  for  refuge.  His 
1  extortions  were  boundless,  and  death 
I  with  torture  was  the  penalty  of  refusal. 

No  source  of  gain  was  too  mean  for  him 
I  or  too  iniquitous.  He  partook  in  the 
piracies  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  infa¬ 
mous  for  that  practice;  and  he  main- 
I  tained  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  most 
[  noted  thieves  and  assassins  in  Pelopon- 
;  nesus,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
admit  him  to  a  share  in  their  gains,  while 
he  should  give  them  refuge  and  protec- 
i  tion  in  Sparta,  whenever  they  needed  it. 


As  soon  as  he  deemed  his  power  se¬ 
cure  in  Lacedaemon,  he  sought  to  enlarge 
it  by  war,  and  he  soon  found  an  occasion 
of  quarrelling  with  the  Megalopolitans. 
A  favourite  horse  of  his  had  been  stolen 
at  the  instigation  of  two  Boeotian  travel¬ 
lers.  The  culprits  were  pursued  to  Me¬ 
galopolis,  and  arrested  in  the  city.  They 
protested  against  this  violent  proceeding, 
and  demanded  to  be  carried  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  state ;  and  no  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
they  called  for  help,  and  were  rescued 
by  the  people.  No  injury  was  done  to 
the  emissaries  of  Nabis,  nor  were  they 
prevented  from  carrying  with  them  either 
the  horse  or  the  groom  who  had  stolen 
it :  but  the  rescue  of  the  Boeotians  was 
provocation  enough  for  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  who  had 
long  been  seeking  a  pretext  for  hostility, 
and  now  commenced  it  by  driving  cattle 
from  the  lands  of  the  Megalopolitans. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Nabis  and  the  Achaians,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  general  peace,  (b.  c. 
204.) 

Messene  first  experienced  the  danger 
of  the  tyrant’s  hostility,  being  surprized 
by  night,  and  all  but  the  acropolis  being 
taken.  But  on  the  following  day,  Philo- 
poemen  came  with  an  army  to  its  relief, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  glad 
to  capitulate  for  permission  to  withdraw. 
At  this  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  he 
was  a  private  individual  without  autho¬ 
rity,  save  that  which  arose  from  his 
renown  and  from  his  talents:  and  the 
army  which  accompanied  him  to  Mes¬ 
sene  was  composed  of  volunteers,  who 
readily  obeyed  the  call  of  Philopoemen 
when  their  proper  general  had  refused 
to  lead  them  out.  The  account  of  Pau- 
sanias  on  the  other  hand  implies  that  he 
was  general  of  the  Achaians.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  not  being 
chosen  to  any  of  the  principal  com¬ 
mands,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Gortynians,  and  again  passed  over 
to  Crete.  For  this  he  was  generally 
blamed  by  his  countrymen,  and  proba¬ 
bly  with  justice ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  motive  which  could  palliate 
his  abandoning  his  country  in  the  time 
of  peril  to  draw  a  venal  sword  in  the 
service  of  strangers.  So  deeply  was  his 
conduct  resented  by  the  Megalopolitans, 
that  they  would  have  passed  a  vote  of 
banishment  against  him',  had  not  the 
general  congress  interceded  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but  the  intended  severity  rankled 
in  his  haughty  and  violent  mind,  and  in* 
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duced  him  afterwards  to  take  an  unwor¬ 
thy  revenge,  by  tampering  with  several 
dependant  townships  to  make  them  dis¬ 
own  the  supremacy  of  Megalopolis. 

During  Philopoemen’s  absence,  Nabis 
was  generally  successful  against  the 
less  able  commanders  who  were  then 
opposed  to  him.  He  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  and  threatened  the  cities;  and  the 
Achaians  were  deliberating  on  measures 
of  resistance,  when  Philip  appeared 
among  them,  and  offered  not  only  to 
protect  their  territory,  but  to  carry  the 
war  altogether  into  that  of  Lacedsemon. 
The  promise  was  received  with  vast 
applause;  but  when  he  proceeded  to 
require  that,  while  his  forces  were  thus 
employed,  the  Achaians  should  garrison 
his  towns  of  Chalcis,  Ore  us,  and  Co¬ 
rinth,  the  assembly  perceived  that  the 
purpose  of  his  liberality  was  to  entangle 
them  in  his  war  with  Rome.  Cycliadas, 
the  general,  alleged  a  law  which  forbade 
the  treating  of  other  matters  than  those 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called  ;  not 
thinking  it  expedient  to  show  that  he 
had  fathomed  the  drift  of  the  proposal. 
A  vote  was  passed  to  raise  an  army 
against  Nabis;  the  assembly  was  dis¬ 
missed,  and  Cycliadas,  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  king,  and  had  been  reputed  a 
flatterer,  stood  henceforth  clear  from 
the  charge  of  undistinguishing  subser¬ 
viency. 

Philip  then  proceeded  to  Attica,  and 
after  vainly  attempting  Eleusis,  Peiraeeus, 
and  Athens  itself,  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  savage  and  brutal  spirit  of  hosti¬ 
lity  which  he  had  already  shown,  to 
destroy  the  monuments  of  art  and  pious 
magnificence  which  had  before  escaped. 
Every  village  had  its  temple  and  its 
separate  religious  observances  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  edifices  every  where  bore 
witness  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  favoured  as  they  were  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  native  marble.  Philip 
broke  the  statues,  demolished  the  tem¬ 
ples,  and  even  shattered  the  blocks 
of  stone  ;  and  only  quitted  the  hostile 
territory  when  nothing  was  left  which  he 
could  destroy.  He  then  retired  into  Boe- 
otia  on  his  way  to  his  own  dominions. 

Meantime  the  Roman  consul  Sulpi- 
cius  had  gained  some  successes,  little 
important  in  themselves,  but  such  as 
encouraged  the  barbarous  tribes  which 
bordered  on  Macedonia  to  flock  to  him 
with  offers  of  assistance.  Pie  now  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  prepara¬ 
tion  to  wage  the  war  more  vigorously : 
he  sent  to  Attains,  and  to  the  Rhodians, 


to  require  their  active  co-operation ;  and 
his  efforts  were  met  by  corresponding  dili¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian. 
But  the  point  to  which  all  eyes  were 
turned  with  the  greatest  anxiety  was  the 
approaching  general  meeting  of  the 
EEtolians,  to  wdiom  Sulpicius  had  sent 
ambassadors  requiring  them  to  unite 
their  arms  with  those  of  Rome. 

The  assembly  met,  and  the  first  to 
address  it  was  the  Macedonian  ambas¬ 
sador.  They  ought,  he  said,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  peace,  for  the  same  causes  still 
existed  which  had  determined  them  to 
make  it.  “  He  prayed  them  to  consider 
how  the  Romans  had  made  show,  as  if 
their  war  in  Greece  tended  only  to  the 
defence  of  the  EEtolians ;  and  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  had  been  angry  that  the 
EEtolians,  by  making  peace  with  Philip, 
had  no  longer  need  of  such  their  pa¬ 
tronage.  What  might  it  be  that  made 
them  so  busy  in  obtruding  their  protec¬ 
tion  upon  those  that  needed  it  not  ? 
Surely,  it  was  even  the  general  hatred 
which  these  barbarians  bore  unto  the 
Greeks.”  (Sir  W.  Raleigh.)  He  alleged 
many  instances  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
where  the  specious  pretence  of  Roman 
protection  had  prepared  the  way  to  a 
galling  servitude;  and  he  added,  “  That 
in  like  sort  it  would  happen  to  the  JEto- 
lians :  who,  if  they  drew  such  masters 
into  Greece,  must  not  look  hereafter  to 
hold,  as  now,  free  parliaments  of  their 
own,  wherein  to  consult  about  war  and 
peace :  the  Romans  would  ease  them  of 
this  care,  and  send  them  such  a  moderator 
as  went  every  year  from  Rome  to  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Wherefore  he  concluded  that  it 
was  best  for  them,  whilst  yet  they  might, 
to  continue  in  their  league  with  Philip : 
with  whom,  if  at  any  time,  upon  light 
occasion,  they  happened  to  fall  out,  they 
might  as  lightly  be  reconciled  :  and  with 
whom  they  had  made  the  peace  which 
still  continued ;  although  the  very  same 
Romans  were  against  it  who  sought  to 
break  it  now.” 

The  Romans  felt  the  force  of  these 
objections :  and  before  undertaking  to 
answer  them,  they  endeavoured  to  weaken 
their  effect,  by  putting  forward  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  justly  complained  of  the 
cruel  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  called  in  the  name  of  all  the  Gods 
for  vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  their 
sanctuaries.  “  Then  spake  the  Romans  : 
who  excusing,  as  well  as  they  could, 
their  own  oppression  of  all  those,  in 
whose  defence  they  had  heretofore  taken 
arms,  went  roundly  to  the  point  in  hand. 
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They  said  that  they  had  of  late  made 
war  in  the  /Etolians’  behalf,  and  that 
the  iEtolians  had,  without  their  consent, 
made  peace  :  whereof  since  the  iEtolians 
must  excuse  themselves,  by  alleging  that 
the  Romans  being  busied  with  Carthage, 
wanted  leisure  to  give  them  aid  con¬ 
venient  ;  so  this  excuse  being  now  taken 
away,  and  the  Romans  only  bent  against 
their  common  enemy,  it  concerned  the 
.ZEtolians  to  take  part  with  them  in  their 
war  and  victory,  unless  they  had  rather 
perish  with  Philip.” 

“  It  might  easily  be  perceived,”  says 
the  eminent  person  whose  words  we  have 
been  using,  “  that  they  which  were  so 
vehement  in  offering  their  help  ere  it 
was  desired,  were  themselves  carried 
unto  the  war  by  more  urgent  motives 
than  a  simple  desire  to  help  their  friends, 
with  whom  they  had  no  great  acquaint¬ 
ance.”  Pie  might  have  added,  that  to 
suffer  their  allies  to  be  driven  by  their 
neglect  to  a  separate  treaty  as  their  only 
hope  of  safety ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  it 
suited  their  convenience  to  renew  the 
war,  to  expect  that  those  allies  would 
be  ready  to  disown  the  engagements  so 
contracted,  betokened  but  slight  regard 
to  their  own  obligations,  and  still  less  to 
the  pledged  faith  of  others.  Such  may 
probably  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Da- 
mocritus,  the  iEtolian  general,  when  he 
shifted  them  off  with  a  dilatory  answer : 
for  haste,  he  said,  was  an  enemy  to  good 
counsel,  and  they  must  further  deliberate 
before  they  could  conclude.  To  his 
countrymen  he  said  that  he  had  well 
provided  both  for  safety  and  for  profit : 
for  now  they  might  watch  the  turn  of 
events,  and  take  part  with  the  stronger 
side.  The  only  measure  actually  taken 
was  the  passing  a  decree,  whereby  the 
general  was  empowered  at  his  discretion 
to  summon  assemblies  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  peace  and  war,  ques¬ 
tions  ordinarily  reserved  by  law  for  the 
great  council  of  the  ARolians,  when  re¬ 
gularly  called  together  at  certain  stated 
periods. 

The  consul  quitted  Apollonia,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Macedonia  through  the 
country  of  the  Dassaretians.  Philip 
went  to  meet  him,  and  some  skirmishes 
took  place  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Meantime  news  was  brought 
that  Macedonia  had  been  invaded  by  a 
vast  host  of  Thracians  and  Dardanians  : 
on  which  the  king  decamped  by  night, 
and  hastened  to  repel  this  new  attack. 
The  Romans  advanced  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow ,  and 


thickly  wooded  mountain  passage,  which 
Philip  had  fortified  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  stop  them.  But  the  strength  of 
the  Macedonian  infantry  lay  in  its  impe¬ 
netrable  hedge  of  spears :  and  on  a  path 
which  wound  through  rocks  and  thickets, 
the  close  array  could  not  be  kept,  nor 
the  cumbrous  weapons  wielded.  The 
Romans  fought  in  looser  order,  and 
principally  depended  on  the  sword  ;  and 
this  enabled  them  to  force  the  passage 
with  an  ease  which  surprized  them. 
Sulpieius  then  ravaged  much  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  fortified  a 
post  which  lay  conveniently  for  future 
inroads  into  Macedonia.  Having  ef¬ 
fected  thus  much,  the  returned  to  Apol¬ 
lonia. 

When  Philip  had  arrived  in  Mace¬ 
donia  he  found  the  Dardanians  retiring, 
and  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  horse 
and  light  infantry  to  harass  their  retreat, 
which  was  done  to  their  no  small  annoy¬ 
ance  and  loss.  His  own  attention  was 
demanded  by  a  more  pressing  occasion. 
The  successful  opening  of  the  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ;  the  rising 
of  so  many  among  the  barbarous  border- 
tribes  of  Macedonia  ;  the  arrival  of  the 
Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
which  was  now  announced  to  have  taken 
place,  and  which  threatened  that  king¬ 
dom  with  a  maritime  blockade,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it 
by  land ;  all  these  things  concurring  had 
overcome  the  hesitation  of  the  HRolians, 
and  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  war. 
They  had  taken  many  towns  belonging  to 
allies  or  subjects  of  Philip,  and  now  were 
ravaging  the  fruitful  plains  of  Thessaly 
as  confidently  and  carelessly  as  if  they 
had  no  enemy  to  fear.  Their  camp  was 
pitched  without  choice  of  ground  wher¬ 
ever  chance  would  have  it ;  little  watch 
was  kept ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
wandering  about  half  armed  in  quest  of 
plunder,  others  passing  day  and  night 
alike  in  alternate  drunkenness  and  sleep, 
when  Philip  came  upon  them.  A  sally 
was  made  in  such  hurry  and  alarm,  that 
some  of  the  horsemen  went  out  without 
their  swords,  and  most  without  their 
breastplates.  They  were  easily  routed 
and  chased  to  the  camp  by  the  cavalry 
of  Philip,  who  prepared  to  assault  the 
entrenchments  as  soon  as  his  infantry 
came  up.  The  troops  arrived,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  assault ;  but  the  EEtolians 
fled  through  the  opposite  gate  to  the 
camp  of  the  Athamanians,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribe  who  had  accompanied  them  in 
the  enterprise,  but  had  encamped  sepa~ 
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rately,  and  preserved  a  greater  show  of 
discipline.  The  day  was  too  far  gone 
for  a  second  assault,  and  Philip  rested 
for  the  night  near  the  trenches  of  the 
Athamanians,  which  he  proposed  to  as¬ 
sault  on  the  morrow.  But  a  second 
terror  seized  the  ZEtolians ;  they  fled 
from  this  encampment,  as  they  had  from 
their  own,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
with  shame  and  loss. 

These  successes  ended  all  present 
danger  from  ZEtolian  hostility,  especially 
as  the  fighting  men  of  the  nation  were 
soon  afterwards  much  diminished  in 
number,  through  the  return  of  Scopas 
from  Egypt  to  levy  mercenaries  for  Pto¬ 
lemy.  He  brought  large  sums  of  gold, 
with  which  he  raised  a  force  of  6000  in¬ 
fantry,  and  horsemen  in  proportion :  and 
the  ZEtolian  character  is  strongly  dis¬ 
played  by  the  assertion  of  Livy,  that  but 
for  the  exertions  of  the  general  Damo- 
critus  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth 
would  have  engaged  for  hire  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  stranger,  as  to  leave  their 
homes  almost  without  defence,  against 
the  powerful  enemy  so  recently  pro¬ 
voked. 

Meantime  the  Roman  fleet,  having 
joined  with  that  of  Attalus,  entirely  com¬ 
manded  the  ZEgean  sea.  The  hope  of 
present  succour  now  emboldened  the 
Athenians  to  give  free  vent  to  their 
hatred  of  Philip,  which  fear  had  hitherto 
suppressed.  Their  method  of  attacking 
him  was  easy  at  least,  if  it  was  neither 
dignified  nor  effectual.  They  voted  that 
his  statues,  and  those  of  his  ancestors, 
should  be  overthrown,  and  their  names 
effaced  from  all  honorary  inscriptions  : 
that  the  holidays  and  sacrifices  should 
be  abolished,  and  all  the  observances,  in 
which  religious  rites  had  been  prosti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  them  : 
that  the  priests,  whenever  they  prayed 
for  the  Athenian  people,  and  their  allies, 
should  pray  for  curses  on  Philip  and  his 
posterity,  on  his  kingdom,  his  forces  by 
land  and  sea,  on  the  whole  race  and 
name  of  the  Macedonians.  If  any  man 
should  propose  an  additional  insult,  they 
declared  that  they  would  pass  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be ;  and  that  the  man 
might  be  justly  slain  who  spoke  against 
it.  They  concluded  by  saying  that 
whatever  had  formerly  been  voted  against 
the  Peisistratidse,  the  same  should  now 
hold  good  against  Philip.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Attalus  and  the  Romans  came  to 
Peirseeus,  and  honours  were  decreed  to 
them  no  less  extravagant  than  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  hostility  to  Philip.  From 


Peirmeus  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  An¬ 
dros,  which  they  conquered  ;  they  ra¬ 
vaged  many  parts  of  Philip’s  dominions, 
and  took  the  city  of  Oreus  in  Euboea. 
They  then  returned  about  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  Peiraeeus :  whence  Attalus 
went  home,  and  the  Romans  to  Corcyra. 

In  the  ensuing  year  little  important 
was  done  in  the  war  :  but  when  leisure 
was  given  by  the  coming  of  winter,  Phi¬ 
lip  seeing  that  the  contest  would  be  long 
and  perilous,  applied  himself  to  conci¬ 
liate  his  subjects  and  allies,  and  guard 
against  the  danger  of  defection.  He 
promised  to  the  Achaians  the  restoration 
of  some  cities  which  he  held  from  them  : 
and  he  quieted  the  discontents  of  the 
Macedonians  in  the  usual  manner  of 
tyrannical  rulers,  by  sacrificing  his  in¬ 
strument.  Heracleides,  his  minister,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  accused  as  the 
author  of  every  unpopular  measure :  to 
the  joy  of  the  multitude,  which  gladly 
believed  that  the  king,  when  freed  from 
danger,  would  not  renew  his  course  of 
tyranny,  or  would  not  find  subordinate 
agents  as  readily  as  before. 

The  next  year  was  marked  with  greater 
exertions  on  the  part  of  Rome.  A  large 
reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  army  in 
Epirus,  under  Titus  Quinctius  Fiamini- 
nus,  one  of  the  new  consuls.  Ambassa¬ 
dors  arriving  from  Attalus  to  say  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  aid,  by  land  and 
sea,  according  to  his  ability,  wherever 
and  however  the  consuls  should  direct, 
but  that  he  could  not  do  this  unless  his 
kingdom  were  protected  against  Antio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  invaded  it, 
the  senate  gave  an  answer  exemplifying 
the  tone  of  superiority  which  that  body 
already  assumed  towards  all  foreign 
princes.  They  declared  that  they  would 
send  an  embassy  to  Anfiochus,  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  forbear  all  hostility  towards 
Attalus,  while  his  ships  and  soldiers 
were  employed  in  their  service :  for  it 
was  fit  that  kings  allied  with  Rome 
should  live  at  peace  among  themselves. 

As  soon  as  Flamininus  arrived  in  his 
province,  he  moved  his  army  towards 
Macedonia.  A  difficult  defiie  in  his 
line  of  march  had  been  fortified  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  was  occupied  by  him  with  a 
powerful  army.  Rather  than  pursue  the 
circuitous  route  which  had  been  taken 
by  Sulpicius,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
force  it :  but  how  to  do  this  was  not 
obvious  ;  and  forty  days  were  spent  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  before  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  him.  This  continued 
inaction  encouraged  the  king  to  make 
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overtures  of  treaty,  which  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  On  the  following  day  his  position 
was  attacked,  but  unsuccessfully.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  a  shepherd 
was  brought  to  the  consul,  who  engaged 
to  lead  a  detachment  of  his  troops  by 
secret  paths  to  the  heights  above  the 
Macedonians.  A  picked  body  of  men 
was  accordingly  sent  forward  in  the 
night,  and  took  the  required  position 
undiscovered.  A  general  attack  was 
made  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  contest  was  hottest  in  front, 
the  detachment  fell  suddenly  on  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  routed.  Effectual  pursuit  was  pre¬ 
vented,  however,  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground ;  and  Philip  easily  re-assembled 
his  scattered  forces,  and  retreated  with 
them  into  Thessaly. 

In  such  parts  of  that  province  as  were 
most  exposed  to  immediate  occupation 
by  the  conquerors,  Philip  removed  the 
inhabitants,  destroyed  the  towns,  and 
wasted  the  country.  After  taking  these 
cruel  precautions,  he  retired  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  The  unhappy  Thessalians  were 
at  the  same  time  invaded  by  the  PEto- 
lians  and  Athamanians,  both  of  whom 
considered  that  they  might  plunder  in 
security  since  the  victory  of  their  allies. 
The  Romans  lastly  entered  Thessaly, 
and  took  several  towns  by  assault  or 
capitulation  ;  while  the  king,  unable  to 
face  them  in  the  field,  sat  down  beyond 
the  valley  of  Tempe,  the  principal  pass 
which  led  to  Macedonia ;  and  thence  he 
sent  assistance  to  each  place  which  was 
threatened  with  attack.  At  Atrax,  on 
the  Peneus,  the  consul  met  with  an  un¬ 
expected  repulse.  His  engines  had  ef¬ 
fected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  by  which  he 
thought  he  had  ensured  an  easy  capture 
of  the  place.  But  those  within  were 
brave,  and  they  were  now  in  a  situation 
suitable  to  their  weapons  and  mode  of 
fighting.  Their  phalanx  filled  the 
breach  ;  the  standing  walls  protected 
their  flanks,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
attacked  except  in  front  ;  and  no  move¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  which  could 
disorder  their  array.  The  unarmed  finger 
might  as  well  attempt  to  thrust  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  bristles  of  a  hedge-hog,  as  the 
Romans  to  pierce  the  barrier  of  spears, 
or  reach  with  their  swords  the  men  who 
bore  them.  At  length  Flamininus  un¬ 
willingly  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  en¬ 
tered  Phocis.  He  there  took  several 
towns,  and  was  besieging  Elateia,  when 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  the  hope  of 
a  more  important  advantage. 


Cycliadas  had  been  banished  by  the 
Achaians,  and  their  present  general 
Aristsenus  was  friendly  to  Rome.  The 
Roman  fleet,  under  Lucius  Quinctius,  the 
consul’s  brother,  with  the  squadrons  of 
Attalus  and  of  the  Rhodians,  after  taking 
Eretria  and  Carystus  in  Euboea,  had 
come  to  Cenchrese,  and  was  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Before 
engaging  in  it,  ambassadors  'were  sent  to 
the  great  council  of  the  Achaians,  em¬ 
powered  by  the  consul  to  offer  Corinth 
as  the  price  of  their  alliance.  The  minds 
of  that  people  were  variously  affected. 
They  suffered  daily  from  the  hostility  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  that  of  Rome'was  still 
more  formidable  ;  they  were  bound  by  fa¬ 
vours,  both  old  and  recent,  to  the  royal 
house  of  Macedonia ;  but  they  held  the 
present  king  in  suspicion  for  his  faith¬ 
lessness  and  cruelty,  which  they  rightly 
deemed  would  become  more  intolerable 
when  victory  should  have  rendered 
conciliation  unnecessary.  Thus  divided 
in  feeling  they  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors.  The  Roman  spoke  first, 
then  those  of  Attalus  and  of  the 
Rhodians  :  the  Macedonian  envoys  then 
replied,  and  were  answered  in  their  turn 
by  a  violent  invective  from  the  minister 
of  Athens,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

On  the  following  day  proclamation 
was  made  in  the  usual  form,  that  any 
who  wished  might  address  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Dead  silence  followed,  which  was 
broken  at  last  by  the  general  Aris- 
tsenus.  He  set  forth  the  dangers  of  their 
present  situation,  the  weakness  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  the  strength  of  the  Romans, 
the  ever  troublesome  hostility  of  Nabis. 
He  dwelt  on  Philip’s  various  mis¬ 
deeds,  especially  those  committed  in 
Peloponnesus  ;  on  the  injuries  of  the 
Messenians,  the  murder  of  Aratus,  the 
outrages  perpetrated  against  virgins  and 
matrons  in  friendly  cities.  These  and 
other  crimes,  he  contended,  had  can¬ 
celled  every  debt  of  alliance  and  grati¬ 
tude.  He  bid  them  second  those  who 
were  ready  to  free  them  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Philip  ;  and  rather  earn  a 
merit  with  the  Romans  while  their  ser¬ 
vices  could  be  useful,  than  wait  to  be 
treated  as  time-serving  neutrals,  or 
perhaps  as  enemies. 

Vehement  murmurs  followed  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  disapprobation.  Altercation 
was  universal,  and  extended  even  to  the 
ten  presiding  magistrates,  five  of  whom 
declared  that  they  would  put  the  Roman 
alliance  to  the  vote,  while  the  rest  main- 
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tained  that  the  law  forbade  to  treat  of 
any  thins;  contrary  to  the  league  with 
Macedonia.  This  day  was  spent  in 
stormy  dispute,  and  but  one  remained 
of  three  prescribed  by  law  as  the  period 
of  the  meeting.  Men’s  minds  were  now 
so  heated,  that  parents  scarce  withheld 
their  hands  from  the  blood  of  then- 
children.  A  Pellenian  deputy,  whose 
son  was  one  of  those  presiding  magi¬ 
strates  that  refused  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  besought  him  long  that  he  would 
not  ruin  his  country  by  his  obstinacy. 
Finding  all  was  vain,  he  declared  that 
he  would  slay  him,  and  would  hold  him 
not  as  a;  son  but  as  an  enemy  :  and  by 
this  threat  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
change  his  side,  which  turned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  proposing  the  decree.  It 
was  proposed,  and  approved  by  the 
majority,  among  the  representatives  of 
every  state,  excepting  those  of  Byme 
and  Megalopolis.  The  latter  city  had 
been  restored  by  Antigonus  after  its 
capture  by  Cleomenes ;  the  former  had 
in  the  late  war  been  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  its  inhabitants  made  slaves ; 
but  Philip  had  redeemed  them  wherever 
they  were  to  be  found,  had  set  them 
free,  and  re-established  them  in  their 
country.  When  their  deputies  saw 
the  turn  the  current  was  taking,  they 
quitted  the  assembly,  all  around  ap¬ 
proving  their  fidelity.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  some,  but  not  by 
all,  of  the  Argian  delegates.  The 
question  was  put ;  alliance  was  voted 
with  Attalus  and  with  the  Rhodians ; 
with  Rome  it  was  deferred  till  the  re¬ 
turn  of  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  which  no  treaty  could  stand  good. 
Meantime  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
L.  Quinctius,  and  the  Achaian  forces 
joined  the  army  before  Corinth.  The 
besiegers  had  hoped  that  strife  would 
arise  between  the  citizens  and  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  garrison,  but  they  found  them 
united  in  mind,  and  equally  zealous  in 
defence, — a  proof  that  in  that  city,  at 
least,  the  Macedonian  commander  "had 
respected  the  laws,  and  kept  order 
among  his  soldiers.  They  effected  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  but  were  driven 
back  when  they  attempted  to  pass  it, 
and  were  in  the  end  obliged  to  give  up 
the  siege,  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
general  Philocles,  with  a  reinforcement 
to  the  garrison.  Attalus  retreated  to 
Peirseeus,  the  Romans  to  Corcyra. 
About  the  same  time  Elateia  was  taken 
by  the  consul.  >, 


Soon  after  Argos  was  recovered  for 
Philip.  That  state  was  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  kings,  whose  race  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  originally  Argian ;  and 
most  of  the  chief  citizens  were  also 
bound  to  Philip  by  personal  friendship. 
It  was  customary  for  the  generals  in 
opening  the  proceedings  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  to  invoke  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Hercules  ;  and  to  these,  by 
one  of  those  extravagant  flatteries,  now 
so  disgracefully  common  in  Greece,  the 
name  of  Philip  had  by  law  been  added. 
After  the  alliance  with  Rome,  his  name 
was  omitted  ;  at  which  a  murmur  first 
arose  amono-  the  multitude,  then  a  shout 
demanding  its  recital,  and,  at  last,  the 
name  was  proclaimed  in  the  customary 
form  with  vast  applause.  Encouraged 
by  this  proof  of  the  popular  disposition, 
Philocles  came  by  night,  and  occupied 
a  hill  above  the  city.  At  daybreak  he 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  towards  the 
market-place.  There  was  in  the  city 
an  Achaian  garrison  of  five  hundred 
picked  men  from  all  the  states.  Philocles 
sent  a  messenger  to  TEnesidamus,  the 
commander,  to  warn  him  to  retire ;  for 
even  without  the  Macedonians,  he  said, 
he  would  be  overmatched  by  the  towns¬ 
men  who  were  on  their  side.  Both  the 
leader  and  his  men  were  unmoved,  till 
they  saw  a  large  body  of  Argians  com¬ 
ing  on  armed;  and  then,  to  save  so 
choice  a  body  of  the  Achaian  youth  from 
certain  destruction,  FEnesidamus  agreed 
with  Philocles  for  their  safe  retreat. 
Himself  remained  in  arms  on  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  with  a  few  of  his  own 
dependents  ;  and  when  the  Macedonian 
sent  to  inquire  what  he  wanted,  he  said 
that  he  would  die  in  keeping  the  city 
intrusted  to  him.  He  was  slam  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  all  those  about  him. 

The  Romans  went  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  Phocis  and  Locris,  after  which 
Philip  requested  a  conference  with  their 
leader.  A  place  was  chosen  on  the 
shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  whither  the 
consul  repaired,  attended  by  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Achaians  and  FEtolians,  and 
by  some  other  principal  persons  among 
his  allies.  Philip  came  by  sea,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  quit  his  galley.  Flamininus 
asked  what  he  feared  : — “  I  fear  no¬ 
thing,”  he  answered,  “  except  the  gods  ; 
but  1  cannot  trust  to  all  around  you, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  FEtolians.”  The 
other  replied  that  the  danger  was  com¬ 
mon  :  “  But  the  reward  of  treachery,” 
said  Philip,  “  is  unequal,  for  the  FEto- 
lians  may  better  replace  their  general 
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than  the  Macedonians  their  king.” 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  and  Philip  sought  to  know 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  consul  an¬ 
swered  that  he  must  withdraw  all  his 
garrisons  from  Greece,  deliver  up  all  pri¬ 
soners  and  deserters,  restore  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  what  he  had  taken  in  Illyria  since 
the  former  treaty,  and  to  Ptolemy  the 
cities  he  had  occupied  in  Egypt.  He 
then  gave  way  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Attains,  who  craved  reparation  for 
losses  and  injuries  in  the  war.  The 
Rhodians  called  for  the  restitution  of 
several  places  to  themselves  or  their 
allies,  the  relinquishment  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  and  of  all  towns  and  ports  in 
Asia,  The  Achaians  demanded  Argos 
and  Corinth.  The  FEtolians  required 
the  entire  abandonment  of  Greece,  and 
the  restitution  of  all  cities  taken  from 
themselves :  and  they  strongly  censured 
Philip's  proceedings  both  in  the  war 
itself  and  in  the  transactions  which  led 
to  it.  The  king  replied  to  them,  de¬ 
fending  some  of  his  worst  measures  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  others  by  al¬ 
leging  their  own  example ;  he  exclaimed 
against  their  insolence  in  requiring  him 
to  relinquish  all  connexion  with  Greece  ; 
a  demand  which  sounded  harshly  from 
the  Romans,  but  which  from  them  was 
quite  intolerable.  To  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians  he  answered  that  reparation 
was  rather  due  from  them,  as  aggres¬ 
sors,  than  from  him :  but  yet  he  would 
yield  to  much  of  what  they  required. 
Pie  closed  with  bitter  complaints  of 
Achaian  ingratitude,  but  said  that  he 
would  give  up  Argos,  and  would  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Roman  general  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Corinth.  The  Achaians  and 
FEtolians  were  preparing  to  reply,  when 
night  came  on.  The  conference  ended 
with  a  curious  specimen  of  Roman  plea¬ 
santry.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Philip  had  often  assumed  a  tone  of 
irony  and  sarcasm,  to  which  he  was  very 
prone.  At  the  end  of  it,  he  requested 
to  have  the  proposals  of  the  Romans  in 
writing,  that  he  might  consult  on  them 
with  his  friends,  since  he  was  now  alone  : 
whereupon  Flamininus,  by  way  of  shew- 
i  ing,  says  Polybius,  that  he,  too,  could  be 
satirical,  replied,  “You  may  well  say 
that  you  are  alone,  since  you  have  killed 
i  all  your  best  advisers.” 

On  the  following  day  Philip  came 
i  not  till  evening,  and  then  requested  a 
|  private  conference  with  the  consul.  This 
i  was  declined  at  first,  but  afterwards 
I  granted  with  the  consent  of  the  allies, 


Flamininus  reported  that|the  king  would 
restore  to  the  FEtolians  Larissa  and 
Pharsalus,  but  not  the  Phthian  Thebes  : 
to  the  Achaians  both  Argos  and  Co¬ 
rinth  :  to  the  Rhodians  some,  but  not 
the  whole,  of  his  conquests  in  Asia  :  to 
Attalus,  his  captured  ships  and  sailors : 
to  the  Romans,  the  places  taken  in  Il¬ 
lyria,  with  the  prisoners  and  deserters. 
But  all  exclaimed  against  accepting  any 
partial  concession  while  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  held  one  garrison  in  Greece : 
the  discussion  was  again  adjourned; 
and  on  the  morrow  it  was  agreed,  at 
Philip’s  suggestion,  that  he  should  send 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  either  per¬ 
suade  the  senate  to  grant  his  terms,  or 
submit  to  such  as  they  should  dictate. 

In  consenting  to  this,  the  consul  did 
not  expect  that  peace  would  follow; 
but  he  was  glad  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  senate ;  and  it  cost  him  little  to 
suspend  his  operations  at  a  season 
which  would  necessarily  have  slack¬ 
ened  them.  He  granted  a  truce  for 
two  months,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Macedonian  garrisons  in  Phocis  and 
Locris  should  straightway  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Rome  both  from  Philip  and  from  his 
enemies.  The  latter  were  first  heard  by 
the  senate.  They  brought  very  heavy 
charges  against  the  Macedonians,  but 
their  most  prevailing  argument  was 
drawn  from  the  commanding  position 
of  the  three  strong  holds,  Hemetrias 
in  Thessaly,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth, 
which  Philip  was  wont  to  call  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  Greece.  The  royal  ambassadors 
being  then  admitted,  were  beginning  to 
speak  at  large,  when  they  were  cut 
snort  with  the  question,  whether  their 
master  would  relinquish  those  three 
cities,  and  sent  away,  upon  their  an¬ 
swering  that  they  had  no  specific  in¬ 
structions  on  that  head.  The  command 
of  Flamininus  was  continued  to  him, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  which  signifies  an 
oificer  with  consular  authority. 

The  negotiation  having  failed,  Philip 
sought  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  a 
decisive  struggle,  and  for  that  end  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  distant  gar¬ 
risons.  Of  these,  Argos  was  among  the 
remotest,  and  the  most  exposed  to  at¬ 
tack  :  and  the  method  he  took  to  escape 
at  once  from  the  charge  of  keeping  and 
the  danger  of  losing  it,  is  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
princes.  The  Argians  had  struggled  for¬ 
ages  against  Lacedaemon,  and  losses 
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and  sufferings  had  only  embittered  their  truce  with  the  Achaians  during  the 
abhorrence  of  her  dominion,  even  when  Macedonian  war  ;  and  on  these  terms 
it  would  have  been  exercised  by  hands  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
less  odious  than  those  of  Nabis.  Yet  A  dispute  arose  about  Argos,  which 
when  for  Philip’s  sake  they  had  revolted  Attains  said  that  Nabis  had  gained  by 
from  the  Achaians,  and  he  found  it  no  treachery,  and  now  held  by  violence, 
longer  convenient  to  keep  them,  lest  while  the  tyrant  asserted  that  the  citi- 
they  should  return  to  the  allies  whom  zens  had  called  him  in  for  their  defence, 
they  had  abandoned  for  him,  he  betrayed  The  king  required  that  an  assembly 
them  to  their  worst  enemy,  the  tyrant  of  should  be  summoned,  to  ascertain  whe- 
Lacedsemon.  N  abis  refused  at  first  to  ther  this  were  true  ;  the  tyrant  did  not 
receive  the  city,  unless  invited  by  a  refuse ;  but,  to  the  further  demand,  that 
decree  of  the  people.  Such  a  decree  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  should  be 
was  proposed,  and  rejected  with  ex-  withdrawn,  so  that  the  assembly  might 
pressions  of  scorn  and  detestation  ;  all  be  unmixed  with  foreigners,  and  free  to 
which  the  tyrant  treasured  up  as  pre-  declare,  without  fear,  the  real  wishes  of 
texts  for  rapine.  He  then  signified  to  the  citizens,  he  denied  his  consent,  and 
Philocles,  the  chief  agent  in  this  wick-  there  the  matter  rested.  On  his  return 
edness,  that  lie  was  ready  to  take  to  Lacedaemon,  he  sent  his  wife,  Apega, 
possession.  His  troops  were  intro-  to  Argos,  to  plunder  the  women,  as  he 
duced  by  night ;  all  commanding  posts  had  plundered  the  men.  This  she  did 
were  occupied,  and  the  gates  were  with  cruelty  surpassing  even  that  of  her 
shut.  A  few  of  the  leading  citizens  husband.  She  sent  for  them  sometimes 
escaped,  whose  estates  were  forthwith  singly,  sometimes  in  families,  and  in- 
given  up  to  pillage.  Those  who  re-  flicted  on  them  every  kind  of  indignity 
mained  were  stripped  of  all  their  gold  and  torture  ;  and  thus  she  extorted  from 
and  silver,  and  heavy  contributions  le-  them  all  their  golden  ornaments,  and 
vied  from  them  besides  ;  and  if  any  were  even  the  most  costly  of  their  garments, 
suspected  of  concealing  the  amount  of  These  transactions  took  place  in  the 
his  property,  he  was  cruelly  tortured,  winter  of  the  year  b.c.  198.  In  the  fol- 
An  assembly  was  then  called,  and  Nabis  lowing  year,  the  Roman  chief  undertook 
proposed  a  general  abolition  of  debts  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  Boeotians, 
and  a  distribution  of  lands  ;  which  were  whose  affections  were  much  divided, 
to  serve  as  bribes  to  the  poor,  to  pre-  This  he  effected  by  a  trick,  in  which, 
vent  them  from  opposing  the  spoliation  though  no  express  covenant  may  have 
of  the  rich.  been  palpably  broken,  he  certainly  acted 

In  resigning  Argos,  Philip  had  stipu-  in  a  spirit  very  opposite  to  good  faith, 
lated  that  if  he  were  victorious,  it  should  He  pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from 
be  restored  to  him.  If  he  trusted  to  Thebes  :  ambassadors  came  from  every 
this  assurance,  he  little  considered  the  side  :  he  set  out  for  the  city  with  them 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  and  with  Attalus,  attended  only  by  a 
to  deal.  The  first  thought  of  Nabis  handful  of  soldiers ;  but  two  thousand 
was  to  join  the  Romans,  and  thus  pre-  more  had  orders  to  follow  at  the  distance 
elude  all  demands  of  restitution.  This  of  a  mile.  The  general  of  the  Boeotians 
was  scandalous  perfidy,  but  yet  not  met  him  half  way ;  but  few  armed  men 
worse  than  Philip's  conduct  towards  1  he  being  seen  about  him,  and  those  who 
Argians ;  and  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  followed  being  hid  by  the  inequali- 
the  natural  proneness  of  mankind  to  ties  of  the  ground,  no  foul  play  was 
rely  entirely  on  the  assurances  of  their  apprehended  ;  and  as  he  neared  the 
fellows,  that  he  should  have  trusted  to  gates,  the  citizens  crowded  out  to  do 
the  promise  of  a  man  so  infamous,  even  him  honour.  Under  pretence  of  re¬ 
al  the  very  moment  when  himself  was  ceiving  and  returning  their  welcomes, 
trampling  under  foot  all  bonds  of  faith  he  loitered  to  let  his  followers  come  up, 
to  a  people  who  had  hazarded  their  all  still  carefully  keeping  all  the  townsmen 
for  his  sake.  The  Roman  general  gladly  before  him,  so  that  his  own  company 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  tyrant,  might  screen  from  their  view  the  armed 
and  offered  him  friendship  on  the  con-  body  in  the  rear.  The  fraud  was  not 
dition  that  he  should  make  peace  with  discovered  till  he  came  to  his  lodging, 
the  Achaians,  and  should  send  an  aux-  It  was  then  apparent  that  there  could 
iliary  force  to  act  against  Philip.  He  be  no  freedom  of  debate  for  the  assembly 
promised  to  send  the  troops ;  and,  in-  of  the  Boeotians,  which  was  appointed 
stead  of  a  permanent  peace,  he  made  a  for  the  morrow ;  but  complaint  was  sup- 
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pressed  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  vain 
and  might  be  dangerous. 

The  first  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
was  Attalus.  He  began  with  his  own 
merits  towards  Greece  and  towards  the 
Boeotians  ;  but  he  was  too  old  and  too 
infirm  for  the  exertion  of  speaking,  and 
a  stroke  of  palsy  cut  him  short.  When 
he  had  been  carried  out,  Aristsenus  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Boeotians  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  had  already  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  Achaians.  Then  followed 
Quinctius  himself,  who  praised  not  so 
much  the  power  of  his  countrymen  as 
their  good  faith.  His  words  were  pro¬ 
bably  unquestioned ;  for  the  recent  fact, 
which  proved  them  false,  had  made  it 
perilous  to  contradict  them.  The  Roman 
alliance  was  voted  with  the  unanimity 
of  fear ;  and  the  proconsul  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  ill-gotten  success,  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  towards  the  war 
with  Philip. 

That  monarch  also  wras  not  slack  in 
preparation  :  but  warfare  unceasing  for 
many  generations  had  wasted  the  flower 
of  the  Macedonian  youth,  and  the  army 
which  was  to  fight  for  the  national  in¬ 
dependence  was  filled  up  with  boys 
and  old  men.  Wars  so  constant  and 
extensive  as  to  lead  to  this  result  can 
seldom  be  without  great  blame  to  the 
people  or  its  rulers  ;  and  the  weakness 
thence  arising  may  perhaps  be  consi¬ 
dered  at  once  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  ambitious  turbulence,  and  as  a  wise 
provision  to  limit  and  punish  it.  The 
late  war  had  ended  with  a  safe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace.  If  Philip  then,  instead 
of  pursuing  unjust  aggrandisement  in 
Asia,  had  quietly  employed  himself  in 
recruiting  the  exhausted  resources  of 
his  country,  he  might  not  have  escaped 
attack  from  Roman  ambition ;  but  his 
cause  would  have  been  clearer,  his 
enemies  fewer,  his  friends  more  nu¬ 
merous  ;  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  un¬ 
profitable  battles  against  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians  would  have  been  standing 
armed  to  repel  the  invader ;  and  the 
boys  who  feebly  filled  their  places,  and 
perished  immaturely  in  unequal  contest, 
would  have  grown  up  under  their  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  strength  of  manhood. 
Even  thus  the  Macedonians  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  overcome  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  military  system  of  their  adversaries ; 
but  they  would  at  least  have  maintained 
a  long,  hard,  doubtful  struggle,  with 
the  apprpving  witness  of  conscience, 
and  the  wishes  of  all  good  men.  By 
doing  otherwise,  Philip  converted 


allies  into  neutrals,  and  neutrals  into 
enemies  ;  gave  his  foes  a  pretext  for 
attacking  him  ;  made  the  friends  of 
Grecian  freedom  doubt  which  party  to 
support ;  and  through  the  same  acts  by 
which  he  forfeited  all  aid  from  without, 
he  broke  the  strength  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  and  lavished  its  best  blood  before 
the  time  of  need. 

The  crisis  soon  came.  The  Roman 
forces  entered  Thessaly,  where  those  of 
Macedonia  were  already  stationed  to 
defend  the  province.  After  various 
movements,  which  if  is  needless  to  de¬ 
tail,  the  two  armies  came  together  near 
Phene.  In  number,  they  were  nearly 
equal :  but  the  Romans,  with  their  allies, 
wrere  superior  in  horse,  and  they  had 
elephants,  which  Philip  had  not.  Seve¬ 
ral  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  whom  each 
sent  out  to  discover  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  enemy.  At  length, 
the  armies  confronted  each  other,  di¬ 
vided  only  by  some  hills  called  Cynos- 
cephalse  (Dog's  heads).  So  thick  a  fog 
then  prevailed,  that  neither  knew  of  the 
other’s  approach  till  the  outposts  were 
engaged.  The  skirmish  grew  hotter, 
reinforcements  arriving  to  either  party 
wrhen  it  seemed  to  be  the  weaker ;  and 
the  contest  ended  in  a  general  engage¬ 
ment,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Philip, 
w  ho,  not  expecting  it,  had  sent  out  many 
of  his  troops  on  foraging  parties. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the 
Macedonians  seemed  to  be  superior. 
Their  light  troops  had  driven  those  of 
the  Romans  from  the  top  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  hill,  and  the  heavy-armed  of  the 
right  wing  quickly  following,  had  form¬ 
ed  undisturbedly  on  the  ridge,  and  were 
now  descending  in  perfect  order,  and 
with  a  weight  and  force  too  great  to  be 
withstood  by  the  looser  array  and  shorter 
weapons  of  their  adversaries.  Whatever 
opposed  them  was  overborne,  and  either 
destroyed  or  forced  to  retreat ;  till  the 
proconsul,  seeing  that  here  defeat  seem¬ 
ed  unavoidable,  recovered  the  fortune  of 
the  day  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  left 
of  the  Macedonians.  Unexpectedly 
tempted  to  make  a  general  attack,  Philip 
had  been  unable  to  bring  his  forces  si¬ 
multaneously  into  action ;  the  greater 
part  w7ere  still  on  the  w7ay  to  join  their 
victorious  companions,  and  the  Romans 
found  them  in  order  of  march,  and  not 
of  battle.  To  make  their  confusion  more 
complete,  there  w7as  no  commanding 
officer  on  the  spot,  and  the  ground  was 
such  as  rendered  it  difficult  to  form  in 
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phalanx.  To  be  attacked  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  was  certain  discomfiture,  and  they 
broke  and  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
elephants,  without  awaiting  the  onset  of 
the  infantry  which  followed  them.  The 
Romans  generally  were  hot  in  pursuit: 
but  one  officer  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  for  more  important  service,  and 
quitting  the  beaten  enemy,  he  hastened 
down  the  hill  with  a  few  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  right  wing.  Unable  suddenly  to 
change  their  front,  and  unfitly  armed 
for  a  mingled  scuffle,  the  Macedonians 
had  no  defence  against  this  unlooked-for 
attack.  They  were  helplessly  slaughter¬ 
ed  till  they  fled,  and  then  they  were  pur¬ 
sued  not  only  by  those  in  the  rear,  but  by 
the  men  whom  they  had  just  been  driving 
before  them.  The  rout  was  complete  and 
ruinous,  eight  thousand  Macedonians 
being  slain  and  five  thousand  taken, 
while  the  Romans  only  lost  about  seven 
hundred  men. 

The  king  retired  from  the  field  to 
Tempe.  He  stopped  there  for  one  day 
to  collect  the  stragglers  of  his  army,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  Larissa  to  destroy 
his  memoranda  which  were  lying  there, 
lest  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
they  should  injure  himself  or  endanger 
his  friends.  He  then  proceeded  on  his 
way  into  Macedonia,  Flamininus  ar¬ 
rived  in  Larissa,  where  he  was  met  by 
a  Macedonian  herald,  sent  avowedly  to 
ask  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
but  commissioned  also  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  to  treat  of  peace.  The  proposal 
was  favourably  received;  a  truce  for 
fifteen  days  was  granted,  and  ambassa¬ 
dors  came  from  Philip,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Achaian  exile,  Cycliadas. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  general  in 
this  matter  was  not  without  reason  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  HRolians.  Before  the 
victory  every  thing  had  been  done  in 
concert  with  the  allies ;  but  in  the  an¬ 
swer  given  to  Philip’s  messenger,  and 
in  most  things  that  had  happened  since 
the  battle,  the  proconsul  had  acted 
on  his  own  opinion,  advising  only  with 
those  about  his  person,  and  had  studi¬ 
ously  slighted  the  Hffolians  in  particular. 
The  causes  assigned  by  the  historians 
are  these  : — he  was  offended  with  them 
for  plundering  the  Macedonian  camp 
while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the 
pursuit,  and  thus  depriving  the  latter  of 
their  due  share  in  the  booty ;  he  was 
determined  that  he  would  not,  after  ex¬ 
pelling  Philip,  leave  them  lords  of  Greece 


in  his  place  ;  and  he  resented  their  boasts 
of  superior  valour,  and  the  large  part 
which  they  claimed  in  the  credit  of  the 
victory.  These  pleas  w7ere  pretexts  ra¬ 
ther  than  motives,  and  even  as  pretexts 
they  were  insufficient.  If  the  Hffolians 
had  defrauded  his  soldiers,  he  might 
complain,  might  threaten,  might  enforce 
redress  ;  but  he  had  not  a  right  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  particular  injury,  and  then 
repay  himself  by  assuming  unlimited 
authority  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  the  offen¬ 
ders  but  of  the  other  allies.  The  vaunts 
of  the  iEtolians  were  a  matter  too  insig¬ 
nificant  for  serious  complaint.  They  may 
have  overstepped  the  bounds  both  of 
truth  and  modesty ;  but  their  services 
had  really  been  eminent,  especially  those 
of  the  cavalry  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  real* ground  of  offence 
was  not  the  falsehood  of  their  preten¬ 
sions,  but  their  daring,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  to  place  their  military  merit  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Romans. 
These  things  are  trifling ;  but  the  whole 
proceeding  may  be  explained  from  the 
second  pretext,  when  compared  with  the 
uniform  course  of  Roman  policy.  The 
rEtolians  were  not  to  be  lords  of  Greece  ; 
they  had  been  courted  as  long  as  Mace¬ 
donia  was  formidable,  but  now  that  they 
had  helped  to  win  the  battle,  themselves 
would  probably  be  the  next  attacked. 
The  other  allies,  who  dreaded  and  hated 
them,  would  gladly  contribute  to  their 
downfall,  and  in  so  doing  would  accus¬ 
tom  themselves  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Romans.  These  professing  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  would  successively 
bring  low  all  the  greater  states,  and  habi¬ 
tuate  the  rest  to  unlimited  obedience. 
When  the  nation  was  irrecoverably  di¬ 
vided  and  weakened,  they  would  begin 
to  exercise  a  more  arbitrary  power  ;  and 
would  either  break  its  spirit  gradually  to 
the  yoke,  or  would  goad  it  to  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  then  punish  its  imputed  ill  faith 
and  ingratitude  by  reducing  it  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  province. 

It  is  not  here  meant  that  all  these 
views  existed  fully  developed  in  the  mind 
of  Flamininus  ;  but  his  conduct  steadi¬ 
ly  tended  towards  them,  and  the  prospect 
opened  as  he  proceeded  ;  while  the  same 
system  of  policy  was  so  uniformly  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  successors,  and  by  Roman 
generals  elsewhere,  as  to  prove  that  its 
principles  were  common  to  all,  and  only 
wanted  occasion  and  circumstance  to 
embody  them,  A  day  was  appointed 
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for  the  conference  with  Philip,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  being 
assembled  at  Tempe,  the  proconsul 
called  on  each  for  his  opinion  upon  the 
terms  to  be  granted.  The  AEtolians  de¬ 
clared  that  they  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  Philip's  expulsion  from 
Macedonia.  This  demand,  unreasonable 
in  itself,  was  very  unwelcome  to  the  Ro¬ 
man,  who  foresaw  that  he  should  want 
that  kingdom  as  a  balance  to  the  ZEto- 
lians.  Besides,  the  custom  of  his  com¬ 
monwealth  was  not  to  push  its  successes 
to  the  utmost ;  but  rather,  by  granting 
peace  on  easy  terms,  at  once  to  make 
sure  what  had  been  won,  and  to  affect 
the  praise  of  generosity,  secure  that 
either  by  the  progressive  extension  of 
protection  and  control,  or  by  war  renewed 
at  greater  disadvantage,  the  w eaker  state 
must  ultimately  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger.  He  resisted  the  wishes 
of  the  ZEtolians,  as  well  on  the  ground 
of  becoming  liberality,  as  on  that  of  the 
utility  of  Macedonia  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Thracians  and  Gauls.  His  conduct 
here  was  right,  and  his  reasons  sound  ; 
but  he  betrayed  the  lurking  spirit  of  am¬ 
bition  and  encroachment  by  the  haughty 
and  angry  manner  in  which  he  inter¬ 
rupted  the  AEtolian  Phseneas,  who  still 
asserted  that  Greece  could  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  overthrow  of  Philip  ;  as  if 
it  were  an  offence  against  Rome  for  any 
of  her  allies  to  persist  in  an  opinion 
which  her  officer  had  condemned. 

The  king  arrived  on  the  following 
day,  and  came  on  the  third  into  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  he  consented  to 
all  which  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
had  previously  recpiired,  and  would  wil¬ 
lingly  refer  all  other  questions  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  senate.  The  TEtolians  de¬ 
manded  several  cities  of  Thessaly  which 
they  had  lost  ;  and  he  answered  that 
they  might  freely  take  them.  But  here 
Flamininus  interfered :  the  Phthian 
Thebes,  he  said,  should  be  theirs,  since 
it  had  refused  to  yield,  when  summoned 
by  the  Romans ;  but  not  the  other 
towns,  which  had  surrendered.  The 
rEtolians  were  highly  indignant,  the 
other  allies  proportionably  gratified 
The  treaty,  however,  proceeded :  i 
truce  was  made  for  four  months, 
during  which  the  conditions  of  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  were  to  be  settled  by  the 
senate  ;  and  it  w7as  agreed  that  Philip 
should  pay  forthwith  two  hundred  ta¬ 
lents  into  the  hands  of  the  proconsul, 
and  should  give  as  hostages  his  son  De¬ 


metrius,  and  others  of  his  friends,  on 
condition  that  both  the  money  and  the 
hostages  should  be  restored  if  the  nego¬ 
tiation  were  not  successful. 

While  the  main  issue  of  the  war  was 
determined  in  Thessaly,  transactions  not 
without  importance  took  place  else¬ 
where.  The  Achaians,  after  suffering 
grievously  from  the  powerful  garrison 
of  Corinth,  judiciously  profited  by  their 
over -confidence  to  give  them  a  decisive 
defeat.  A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  the 
dangers  which  now  threatened  the  Aear- 
nanians,  a  nation  too  weak  to  be  often 
mentioned  in  history,  but  whose  name, 
when  it  occurs,  is  worth  a  welcome ; 
for  it  seldom  fails  to  relieve  the  gloomy 
cast  of  the  general  narrative  with  some 
instance  of  courageous  honesty,  justice, 
or  moderation.  Before  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalee,  when  they  alone,  of  all 
the  Greeks,  clung  firmly  to  Macedonia, 
the  Roman  admiral  L.  Quinctius  under¬ 
took  to  gain  them,  and  persuaded  many 
of  their  leaders  to  concur  with  him.  A 
national  congress  was  held  at  Leucas, 
and  a  decree  of  alliance  with  Rome  was 
proposed.  Many  cities  had  no  represen¬ 
tatives  at  the  meeting,  and  -those  who 
came  were  much  divided  in  opinion ; 
but  the  chiefs  and  magistrates  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  change  prevailed  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  to  approve  it.  This  decree,  when 
known,  excited  general  indignation,  as  a 
breach  of  faith  towards  Macedonia.  It 
was  quickly  reversed  ;  Archelaus  and 
Bianor,  the  proposers,  were  condemned 
as  traitors  ;  and  the  general  Zeuxidas 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  for  putting 
such  a  question  to  the  vote.  The  men 
condemned  were  advised  to  fly  to  the 
Romans  at  Corcyra ;  but,  strong  in 
conscious  purity  of  motive,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  trust  their  fate  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  entered  the  assembled 
congress.  A  wondering  murmur  first 
arose,  which  was  hushed  by  respect  for 
their  former  character,  and  pity  for  their 
fortune.  They  were  patiently  heard, 
while,  after  beginning  in  a  supplicating 
strain,  they  went  on  to  defend  their  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  finally  ventured  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  had  been  harshly  judged, 
and  cruelly  sentenced.  The  experiment 
was  bold,  and,  without  a  parallel  in 
Greece  ;  but  the  issue  showed  that  they 
had  rightly  estimated  their  countrymen. 
Every  vote  against  them  was  repealed  ; 
but  the  nation  adhered,  notwithstanding, 
to  its  old  engagements,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  were  acquitted  through  the 
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candour  of  those  who  disagreed  with  Macedonian  monarch  in  his  contest 
them,  and  not  through  the  renewed  with  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  hear- 
superiority  of  their  partisans.  ing  of  his  levy,  sent  an  embassy  to  warn 

These  tidings  being  brought  to  L.  him  that  they  would  forcibly  oppose 
Quinctius,  he  immediately  prepared  for  his  fleet,  if  it  passed  the  headland  of 
the  siege  of  Leucas.  The  place  was  open  Nephelis,  in  Cilicia,  not,  they  said,  from 
to  attack  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  walls  any  hostile  feeling  towards  him,  but  to 
were  quickly  sapped  or  shaken  in  many  prevent  him  from  impeding  the  libera- 
places.  But  the  want  of  natural  advan-  tion  of  Greece.  The  king  replied  that 
tages  for  defence  was  supplied  by  the  he  would  send  ambassadors  to  renew 
courage  and  industry  of  the  besieged,  his  ancient  friendship  with  the  Rhodians, 
who  were  daily  and  nightly  employed  in  and  that  they  need  not  fear  lest  his 
repairing  the  tottering  ramparts,  filling  coming  should  injure  themselves  or 
up  the  breaches,  and  making  good  with  their  allies,  for  his  good  disposition  to- 


their  weapons  every  passage  which  was 
opened  for  assault.  The  defence  was 
maintained,  till  the  citadel  was  betrayed 
to  the  Romans  by  some  Italian  exiles 
living  in  the  town.  The  Leucadians 
formed  in  battle  order  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  long  withstood  the  soldiers 
who  poured  down  upon  them  from  the 
hill ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  walls 
were  scaled  in  many  places,  and  the 
Roman  general  entering  the  city  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  they  were 
quickly  surrounded,  and  either  slain  or 
obliged  to  surrender.  Soon  after  this 
the  news  arrived  of  the  decisive  battle  in 
Thessaly,  and  all  the  states  of  Acarnania 
now  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  About 
the  same  time  the  Rhodians  defeated  a 
Macedonian  army,  and  recovered  Pe- 
reea,  a  tract  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia,  which  had  formerly  been  theirs, 
and  the  occupation  of  which  by  Philip 
had  been  a  principal  subject  of  their 
quarrel  with  him. 

The  weak  condition  of  Macedonia  now 
encouraged  the  Dardanians  to  invade 
and  ravage  it :  but  Philip,  though  every 
where  unfortunate,  was  not  so  broken 
in  spirit  as  patiently  ta-endure  this  last 
insult.  He  hastily  collected  an  army, 
and  falling  on  them  unawares,  when 
scattered  for  plunder,  cut  to  pieces  a 
large  portion  of  them  almost  without 
resistance.  The  rest  fled  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  king  led  back  his  sol¬ 
diers,  cheered  by  this  unwonted  gleam 
of  success. 

Flamininus  had  listened  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly  to  proposals  of  peace,  because  he 
feared  that  a  new  ally  might  come  to 
Philip.  In  the  preceding  summer,  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  had  won  the 
province  of  Coelesyria  from  Ptolemy, 
and  now  he  had  gathered  forces  by  land 
and  sea,  at  once  to  wrest  from  the 
same  potentate  the  cities  he  possessed 
in  Cilicia  and  Caria,  and  to  aid  the 


wards  Rome  had  been  proved  by  a 
recent  embassy  to  the  senate,  which  had 
been  most  favourably  received.  His 
envoys  were  at  Rhodes  when  the  tidings 
of  the  battle  at  Cynoscephalee  arrived 
there.  The  Rhodians  did  not  proceed 
against  him,  but  they  took  measures  to 
secure  the  cities  allied  with  Egypt,  and 
many  states,  among  which  were  Samos 
and  Halicarnassus,  were  indebted  to 
them  for  safety  and  freedom. 

Before  the  return  of  the  Macedonian 
and  other  ambassadors  from  Rome, 
the  Boeotians  asked  and  obtained  from 
the  proconsul  the  restoration  of  such 
of  their  citizens  as  had  been  taken  fight- 
ing  for  Philip.  As  soon  as  they  re¬ 
turned,  Brachyllas,  the  chief  of  them, 
was  elected  Boeotarch;  and  the  friends  of 
Philip  were  generally  honoured  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  leading  situations,  as  before 
tiff  commonwealth  had  been  forced  into 
alliance  with  Rome.  For  this  perhaps 
the  Boeotians  may  be  excused,  though 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  their  inde¬ 
pendence  could  have  been  otherwise 
asserted,  than  by  means  of  a  favour 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
intentions  of  the  gran's  or.  Their  next 
act  was  one  of  unqualified  meanness ; 
for  in  order  to  take  from  the  Roman 
general  the  credit  of  the  obligation,  they 
sent  an  embassy  of  thanks  to  Philip,  as 
if  it  had  been  conferred  through  his  in¬ 
tercession. 

These  proceedings  gave  alarm  to  the 
partisans  of  Rome ;  for  they  sawr  that 
their  opponents  were  superior  even  now, 
and  would  carry  all  before  them  as  soon 
as  the  controlling  army  was  withdrawn. 
To  avoid  the  humiliating  and  dangerous 
condition  of  a  depressed  faction  in  a 
Grecian  state,  they  were  ready  to  take 
the  most  violent  measures.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  Flamininus,  which  bit¬ 
terly  inveighed  against  the  ingratitude 
of  the  multitude,  and  finished  by  saying 
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fhat  there  could  be  no  security  for  the 
friends  of  Rome  after  the  departure  of 
the  army,  unless  Brachyllas  were  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  way,  and  the  people 
intimidated  by  his  fate.  The  proconsul 
replied  that  he  would  not  be  concerned 
in  such  a  matter ;  but  having  quieted 
his  conscience  by  the  pitiful  subterfuge 
of  refusing  direct  participation,  he  bid 
them  consult  with  Alexamenes,  the 
ZEtolian  general.  The  latter  made  no 
scruple  of  selecting  fit  ruffians  for  the 
purpose,  being  six  in  number,  three  of 
his  countrymen  and  three  Italians.  As 
Brachyllas  was  returning  drunk  from  a 
feast,  they  fell  on  him  and  slew  him, 
and  escaped  in  the  tumult. 

At  break  of  day  an  assembly  was 
called  to  inquire  into  this  dark  trans¬ 
action.  The  first  who  were  openly  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  murder  were  some  men  of 
abandoned  character,  who  had  been 
with  Brachyllas  at  the  moment ;  but  far 
stronger  suspicions  were  secretly  at¬ 
tached  to  Zeuxippus  and  Peisistratus, 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  party,  and  the 
real  authors  of  the  deed.  Zeuxippus 
endeavoured  to  outface  his  accusers,  by 
arguing  against  the  supposition  that 
such  a  violence  had  been  committed  by 
persons  so  effeminate  as  the  accused  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  many 
of  his  innocence,  for  they  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that,  if  conscious  of  guilt,  he 
would  have  put  himself  heedlessly  for¬ 
ward  in  the  discussion,  or  laboured  to 
remove  the  imputation  from  others. 
Meantime  the  companions  of  Brachyllas 
had  been  racked,  and  had  named  Zeux¬ 
ippus  and  Peisistratus  as  the  contrivers 
of  the  murder.  They  were  privy  to 
nothing,  and  had  only  spoken  at  random, 
in  compliance  with  what  they  knew  to 
I  be  the  popular  opinion ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  heart  of  Zeuxippus  failed  him, 
and  he  fled.  Peisistratus  remained  at 
Thebes,  not  fearing  discovery,  except 
from  an  accomplice ;  but  as  Zeuxippus 
had  a  confidential  servant,  who  had 
managed  the  whole  transaction,  he  sent 
a  letter  advising  that  he  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  success  of  this  precaution 
was  such  as  it  deserved.  The  letter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  servant,  who 
straightway  fled  to  Thebes  ;  and  on  his 
evidence  Peisistratus  was  convicted  and 
executed. 

This  deed  most  justly  exasperated  the 
Boeotians  against  the  Romans;  but 
wanting  strength  for  open  war,  they 
pursued  their  revenge  by  more  disho¬ 
nourable  means.  If  any  soldiers  quitted 


the  camp,  they  were  cut  off  by  lurking 
assassins,  or  decoyed  into  deserted  halt¬ 
ing  places,  and  there  murdered.  Five 
hundred  men  were  thus  destroyed  ;  and 
when  the  proconsul  demanded  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  states,  they  denied  that  these 
outrages  were  authorized,  but  gave  no 
further  satisfaction.  He  then  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  against  them,  and 
quickly  made  them  sue  for  peace.  At 
first,  he  refused  to  receive  their  ambas¬ 
sadors  ;  but  the  Achaians  and  Athe¬ 
nians  interceded  for  them,  and  at  their 
instance  peace  was  granted,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Boeotians  should  deliver 
up  the  guilty  persons,  and  should  pay 
a  fine  of  thirty  talents. 

Ten  Roman  commissioners  now  ar¬ 
rived  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
brought  with  them  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  granting  peace  to  Philip.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  ail  the  Greeks  not  subject  to 
Philip  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe 
should  be  independent ;  that  Philip 
should  deliver  to  the  Romans  the  Greek 
cities  subject  to  him,  or  in  which  he 
had  garrisons,  excepting  several  in 
Thrace  and  Asia  which  were  named, 
and  were  to  be  left  forthwith  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  that  Flamininus  should  write 
to  Prusias  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Gians ;  that  Philip  should  restore  all 
Roman  prisoners  and  deserters,  sur¬ 
render  all  his  decked  vessels  of  war,  ex¬ 
cepting  five  of  such  as  were  commonly 
used,  and  one  huge  galley  with  sixteen 
banks  of  oars,  which  was  only  kept  for 
parade,  and  pay  a  thousand  talents,  half 
forthwith,  and  the  rest  within  ten  years. 

This  decree  was  generally  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  the  ZEtolians  alone  expressed 
dissatisfaction.  They  said  that  there 
were  two  articles  about  the  cities  held 
by  Philip  ;  that  those  named  were  to  be 
independent,  which  were  mostly  towns 
of  Asia,  but  the  rest  would  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Now  these 
were  the  strong  cities  of  European 
Greece,  Oreus,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  De- 
metrias,  Corinth.  It  was  evident  then 
that  the  Romans  were  succeeding  Philip 
in  his  hold  upon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
and  fhat  the  nation  had  but  changed 
its  masters.  These  complaints  were  not 
ill  founded ;  for  the  senate  had  inten¬ 
tionally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  the  disposal  of  Chalcis,  De- 
metrias,  and  Corinth  ;  and  when  Flami¬ 
ninus  advised  them  to  make  those  cities 
independent,  and  thus  rebut  the  charges 
of  the  ZEtolians,  they  only  complied 
with  respect  to  Corinth,  which  they  re- 
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stored  to  the  Achaian  league.  Even 
this,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  treaty 
with  the  Achaians,  they  executed  im¬ 
perfectly,  retaining  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  When  these  things  are 
considered,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be 
of  opinion  that  the  mistrust  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  however  condemned  by  the  Roman 
writers,  was  not  less  reasonable  than 
the  boundless  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  the  other  allies. 

The  Isthmian  festival  soon  came, 
(b.c.  196)  at  which  it  was  expected 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Romans 
would  be  make  known  ;  and  the  scene 
which  ensued  is  one  which  cannot  be 
viewed  without  gratification,  even  by 
those  who  have  learnt  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  history  is  occupied  by  fair 
professions  unfulfilled,  and  hopes  un¬ 
worthily  disappointed.  The  spectators 
were  assembled,  and  busy  in  conjecture 
as  to  the  conduct  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the  new  arbiters  of  Greece,  when  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  proclamation  was 
made  to  this  effect  : — “  The  Rnman 
senate  and  T.  Quinctius  the  proconsul, 
having  overcome  King  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians,  leave  free,  ungarrisoned, 
unburdened  with  tribute,  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  Phocians,  Thessalians,  and 
others,”  specifying  all  the  Greeks  who 
had  been  subject  to  Philip.  The  voice 
of  the  crier  was  drowned  in  acclama¬ 
tions,  so  that  many  failed  to  hear  the 
full  purport  of  the  proclamation  ;  and 
others  thought  that  what  they  heard  must 
be  spoken  in  a  dream,  so  far  did  it  ex¬ 
ceed  their  expectation.  The  crier  was 
called  back,  and  the  same  words  being 
repeated  were  followed  by  loud  and  re¬ 
iterated  shouts  of  applause  :  after  which 
the  various  shows  and  trials  of  skill  pro¬ 
ceeded  unregarded,  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  being  too  full  to  heed  them. 
When  all  these  were  finished,  a  general 
rush  was  made  towards  the  Roman 
commander ;  and  it  is  said  that,  had  he 
not  been  a  man  in  the  full  prime  and 
vigour  of  youth,  his  life  might  have  been 
endangered  by  the  multitude  of  those 
who  thronged  to  see  him,  to  address 
him  as  a  saviour,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  or  to  throw  garlands  upon  him. 
“It  was  glorious  that  a  state  should 
exist  in  the  world,  which  had  will  to 
contend  for  Grecian  freedom,  and  power 
and  fortune  to  achieve  it.”  Such  a 
praise  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
present  conduct  of  the  Romans,  per¬ 
haps  to  most  of  the  administration  of 
Flamininus.  But  woe  to  the  people 


whose' liberty  depends  on  the  continued 
forbearance  of  an  over  mighty  pro¬ 
tector  ! 

Chapter  XIV. 

Of  the  war  of  Antiochus  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  against  the  Romans  and  their 
Allies :  and  of  the  affairs  of  Greece 
until  the  Roman  conquest  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia. 

Sect.  I. — Antiochus,  in  the  course  of 
an  expedition  mainly  directed  to  bring 
under  his  dominion  all  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  had  come  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
received  the  submission  of  many  towns 
on  the  European,  as  well  as  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  Arriving  at  the  ruins  of 
Lysimacheia  in  the  Chersonese,  which 
had  been  destroyed  a  few  years  since  by 
the  Thracians,  he  suspended  the  pursuit 
of  fame  and  aggrandisement  by  the 
beaten  path  of  blood  and  ravage,  to 
seek  it  by  works  of  benevolent  repa¬ 
ration.  He  began  to  rebuild  the  city 
walls,  to. redeem  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  were  in  slavery,  and  diligently  to 
search  for  all  who  were  scattered  about 
the  countries  round  the  Hellespont. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  an  em¬ 
bassy  came  from  the  Romans,  who  had 
temporised  while  there  was  danger  from 
Philip,  but  who  now  assumed  a  haugh¬ 
tier  tone.  Their  ambassadors  required 
him  to  give  up  all  that  had  been  taken 
from  Ptolemy,  and  to  abstain  from  at¬ 
tacking  any  of  the  independent  cities, 
or  of  those  which  had  been  subject  to 
Philip.  For  the  Romans,  they  said, 
having  conquered  the  Macedonian,  it 
would  be  hard  that  Antiochus  should 
forestall  their  winnings  ;  nor  could 
they  guess  with  what  object,  save  hos¬ 
tility  towards  Rome,  he  had  entered 
Europe  with  so  great  a  force. 

The  king  replied  that  he  knew  not 
what  concern  the  Romans  had  in  Asia, 
and  craved  that  they  would  not  meddle 
there,  more  than  he  did  in  Italy.  He 
had  crossed  into  Europe  to  recover  the 
territories  which  his  ancestor  Seleucus 
had  conquered  from  Lysimachus.  To 
the  other  points  he  answered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  no  less  calculated  to  exclude  all 
eontroul  of  his  proceedings.  The  con¬ 
ference  ended  in  mutual  dissatisfaction. 
A  false  report  arriving  of  Ptolemy’s 
death,  Antiochus  hastened  towards 
Egypt,  and  on  learning  the  truth  went  to 
winter  in  his  Syrian  capital  of  Antioch. 
When  the  ten  commissioners  returned 
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from  Greece  to  Rome,  they  assured  the 
senate  that  a  dangerous  war  was  impend¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,but  advised 
that,  while  it  was  delayed,  they  should 
take  an  advantage  of  the  interval  to  settle 
the  state  of  Greece  more  firmly,  and  in¬ 
crease  their  claims  of  gratitude  from  the 
nation  by  putting  down  the  tyranny  of 
Nabis.  The  proposal  was  warmly  can¬ 
vassed,  but  at  last  it  was  referred  to  the 
discretion  of  the  proconsul.  He  had 
made  himself  generally  esteemed  _  and 
beloved,  except  among  the  FEtolians, 
not  less  for  moderation  and  liberality 
after  victory  than  for  able  conduct  in 
the  war.  He  gladly  embraced  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  extending  and  con¬ 
firming  his  popularity ;  and  summoning 
a  meeting  of  the  allies  at  Corinth,  he 
spoke  to  this  effect.  “  In  the  war 
against  Philip,  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  had  each  their  peculiar  motives 
of  action;  but  that  on  which  I  now 
consult  you  only  affects  yourselves.  I 
ask  you'  whether  you  are  willing  that 
Argos  should  remain  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Nabis,  or  whether  you  think  it 
but  reasonable,  that  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  ancient  Grecian  cities  should 
be  restored  to  that  freedom  which 
the  rest  are  enjoying.  This  question 
in  no  wise  touches  the  welfare  of  the 
Romans.  Your  interests  only  are  at 
stake,  and  I  will  be  wholly  guided  by 
,  your  opinion.” 

The  Athenians  praised  the  high  de¬ 
serts  of  the  Romans  towards  Greece, 
and  complained  of  some  who  detracted 
from  the  past  by  speaking  mistrustfully 
of  the  future.  This  called  up  the 
FEtolian  Alexander.  The  Athenians, 
he  said,  once  the  champions  of  liberty, 

«  were  now  the  servile  flatterers  of 
power.  The  Achaians  had  supported 
Philip,  and  had  only  changed  with  his 
fortune  ;  yet  they  had  Corinth,  and 
I  looked  for  Argos,"  while  the  rEtolians, 
|  the  original  allies  of  Rome,  were  cheated 
)  of  Pharsalus  and  Echinus.  He  would  not 
trust  the  Romans,  while  they  held  De- 
!  metrias  and  Chalcis  ;  for  they  had  ever 
maintained  to  Philip  that  Greece  could 
not  be  free  while  those  places  were  garri¬ 
soned.  This  matter  of  Nabis  was  but  a 
pretence  for  keeping  their  army  in 
Greece.  Let  that  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  EEtolians  would  bring  him  to  reason. 

This  vaunt  aroused  Aristaenus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaians.  He  prayed 
heaven  that  Argos  might  never  be  so 
miserable,  as  to  be  the  prize  of  a  contest 
between  a  Lacedaemonian  tyrant  and 


iEtolian  robbers  ;  and  begged  Flami- 
ninus  not  only  to  recover  that  city  from 
the  one,  but  also  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  Greece  against  the  rapacity 
of  the  others.  The  general  voice  of 
the  assembly  was  against  the  FEtolians  ; 
and  Flamininus,  therefore,  deemed  it 
needless  to  answer  them.  He  put  the 
question  of  war  with  Nabis,  unless 
Argos  were  restored  to  the  Achaians  ; 
and  the  decree  was  passed  without  op  - 
position. 

The  Roman  army  having  quitted 
its  quarters  at  Elateia,  and  entered 
Peloponnesus,  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Achaians  ;  and  the  united  forces  pitched 
their  camp  within  four  miles  of  Argos. 
Pythagoras,  the  tyrant’s  son-in-law, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  was  dili¬ 
gent  in  preparation,  but  he  could  not 
altogether  conceal  his  fears  as  to  the 
issue.  There  was  danger  within,  as  well 
as  without,  for  a  plot  had  been  laid  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  garrison  ;  but  it 
was  betrayed  to  the  governor  before  it 
was  ripe  for  execution.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  flew  to  arms,  when  they  knew  that 
they  were  discovered,  but  they  found  no 
support,  and  soon  perished  in  unequal 
combat.  Many  persons  were  arrested 
and  put  to  death ;  and  many  on  the 
following  night  let  themselves  down  by 
ropes  from  the  wall,  and  joined  the 
Romans. 

At  the  persuasion  of  the  refugees, 
who  expected  that  his  approach  would 
be  the  signal  of  immediate  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Roman  general  led  his  army 
to  the  gates.  Nothing  stirred  within, 
and  he  called  a  council  to  determine 
whether  to  besiege  the  place.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  leaders  generally  recommended  the 
siege ;  Aristaenus  only  opposed  it,  and 
the  proconsul  agreed  with  him.  He 
was  warring,  he  said,  against  the  tyrant, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Argians :  he  would 
therefore  attack,  not  Argos,  but  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  He  proceeded  towards  Laconia, 
but  waited  on  the  border  for  provision, 
and  for  the  forces  of  some  of  his  allies. 
Among  others  who  came  were  fifteen 
hundred  Macedonians  from  Philip.  The 
camp  was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles, 
driven  out  at  different  times  by  the 
several  tyrants.  Among  these  was  Age- 
sipolis,  the  grandson  of  Cleombrotus, 
who  had  been  declared  king  after  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  but  whom,  being 
then  an  infant,  Lycurgus  had  expelled. 
Great  forces  were  assembled  by  sea,  as 
well  as  by  land ;  for  L.  Quinctius  coming 
from  Leucas  with  forty  ships  was  joined 
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by  the  Rhodians  with  eighteen;  and 
ten  decked  gallies,  with  a  crowd  of 
smaller  craft,  were  brought  by  Eumenes, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Attains,  who 
had  died  about  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

Meanwhile  Nabis  was  increasing  his 
army  and  strengthening  the  defences  of 
the  city  ;  and  to  guard  against  internal 
revolt,  well  knowing  that  he  had  not  the 
good  will  of  the  citizens,  he  endeavoured 
to  work  upon  their  fears.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  the  people,  and  surrounded 
it  with  armed  mercenaries.  Excusing 
his  present  harsh  proceeding  by  the 
danger  of  the  time,  and  promising,  when 
that  was  over,  to  dismiss  the  arrested 
persons,  he  summoned  by  name  about 
eighty  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
youth,  and  those  whom  he  most  feared. 
Each  as  he  answered  was  arrested  ;  and 
that  night  they  were  all  slain.  Some 
Helots  "being  charged  with  attempting 
desertion  were  whipped  through  the 
streets  and  put  to  death.  These  exam¬ 
ples  were  effectual  in  quieting  the  mul¬ 
titude  by  terror.  But  he  kept  his  forces 
within  the  city,  for  he  neither  deemed 
himself  a  match  for  the  Romans  in  the 
field,  nor  dared  to  leave  the  people  un¬ 
controlled  by  his  presence. 

The  confederate  army  entered  Laconia, 
and  passed  under  the  walls  of  Sparta. 
Two  warm  attacks  were  made  upon  it 
from  the  town  on  two  successive  days  ; 
but  both  were  repulsed,  and  with  these 
exceptions  the  march  was  unmolested. 
After  ravaging  part  of  the  country,  the 
Roman  general  sat  down  before  Gy- 
thium,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Lacedaemon. 
He  was  there  met  by  the  (feet,  which 
had  already  brought  most  of  the  mari¬ 
time  towns  to  submission.  The  siege 
of  Gythium  was  vigorously  commenced, 
and  the  works  were  pushed  with  great 
rapidity,  by  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of 
hands  from  the  shipping.  The  place 
was  strong  and  well  defended,  but  it  was 
in  the  end  obliged  to  submit. 

Nabis  now  requested  a  conference  with 
Flamininus.  When  they  met  he  com¬ 
plained  that  he  was  attacked  in  violation 
of  existing  treaty,  and  craved  to  know 
what  provocation  he  had  given.  The 
Roman  alleged  his  oppressions  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  and  various  acts  of  aggression  to¬ 
wards  the  neighbouring  states,  together 
with  his  own  obligations  as  an  ally  of 
the  Achaians,  and  as  the  professed  de¬ 
liverer  of  Greece.  But  lie  could  not 
clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency,  for  the  principal  acts  of  which 
he  complained,  and  particularly  the  oc¬ 


cupation  of  Argos,  were  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  he  had  concluded 
with  Nabis  against  Philip.  The  tyrant 
finally  consented  to  give  up  Argos;  and 
requested  that,  if  any  thing  further  were 
required,  he  might  have  it  in  writing,  to 
consult  on  it  with  his  friends.  They 
parted  therefore,  and  Flamininus  del ibe- 
rated  with  his  allies  on  the  terms  which 
were  to  be  given.  The  greater  part  ad¬ 
vised  that  war  should  be  continued  till 
the  tyrant  were  deposed.  The  proconsul 
wished  for  peace.  Their  hopes,  he  said, 
could  only  be  realized  by  besieging 
Lacedaemon ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to 
embark  in  so  difficult  an  undertaking  at 
a  time  when  hostility  was  much  appre¬ 
hended  from  Antioehus.  Besides  this 
reason,  which  he  publicly  urged,  he  had 
a  secret  motive  of  his  own,  which  often 
influenced  the  conduct  of  Roman  lead¬ 
ers  ;  the  fear  that  he  might  be  super¬ 
seded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  thus 
deprived  of  the  glory  of  finishing  the 
war.  His  arguments  did  not  at  first 
produce  conviction,  but  he  reached  his 
object  by  a  different  road.  Professing 
to  come  round  to  the  opinion  of  his  allies, 
he  began  to  state  the  exertions  and  sa¬ 
crifices  which  would  be  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes  :  and  these 
appeared  so  great  to  all,  considering  the 
general  poverty  and  inward  disorders  of 
the  states,  that  they  bade  him  do  what 
he  deemed  best  for  Rome  and  for  her 
confederates. 

Having  gained  their  consent  he  pre¬ 
scribed  the  terms  of  peace,  taking  coun¬ 
sel  as  to  the  particulars  with  his  officers 
only.  He  required  that  Nabis  should 
give  up  Argos  and  its  dependencies, 
with  all  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  or 
to  individuals  :  that  he  should  restore 
all  the  ships  he  had  taken  from  the 
maritime  states,  and  should  keep  but 
two  galleys  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
oars  each.  To  all  the  states  allied  with 
Rome  he  was  to  restore,  their  prisoners 
and  deserters  ;  to  the  Messenians  all 
such  articles  of  property  as  the  owners 
could  identify  ;  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles  their  effects,  their  children,  and 
their  wives,  or  such  of  them  at  least  as 
wished  to  follow  them  into  banishment. 
He  was  forbidden  to  make  war,  to  build 
new  fortresses,  and  to  contract  alliances  ; 
and  specially  precluded  from  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  Crete,  the  great  market  for 
mercenary  soldiers.  All  the  cities  which 
had  already  submitted  to  the  Romans 
were  to  remain  independent  and  unmo¬ 
lested.  For  the  performance  of  these 
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conditions,  he  was  to  give  five  hostages, 

)  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  and 
among  them  his  own  son :  and  he  was 
to  pay  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  forth- 
/  with,  and  fifty  annually  for  eight  years. 

The  only  thing  in  these  conditions 
satisfactory  to  Nabis  was,  that  nothing 
was  said  about  restoring  the  exiles.  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  surrender  his  fleet,  and  to  resign  the 
v  dominion  of  the  maritime  towns.  With 
the  first  he  had  increased  his  revenues 
by  piracy ;  from  the  second  he  had 
h  drawn  the  best  recruits  for  his  army. 
He  was  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  reject 
the  demands,  and  to  this  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  most  of  his  adherents,  great  part 
of  whom,  besides  the  general  hardness 
of  the  terms,  were  personally  touched  by 
some  particular  conditions.  Those  who 
had  taken  the  wives  or  the  property  of 
exiles  were  displeased  with  the  call  for 
i  restitution  ;  and  the  emancipated  slaves 
of  Argian  masters  were  with  reason 
averse  from  returning  to  them.  The 
mercenaries  in  general,  whose  harvest 
time  was  in  wrar,  were  of  course  unwil¬ 
ling  to  hear  of  peace ;  and  the  more  as 
!  any,  who  were  dismissed  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Nabis,  might  have  found  it  un¬ 
safe  to  return  to  their  homes,  since  the 
hatred  of  the  tyrant,  which  prevailed 
throughout  Greece,  extended  to  his  in¬ 
struments.  When  Nabis  saw  the  tem¬ 
per  of  his  followers,  he  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  laying  before  them  the 
proposals  of  the  Romans,  with  suitable 
comments  on  their  exorbitance,  he 
■finally  asked  what  answer  he  should 
make.  Make  none,  wras  the  cry,  but 
continue  the  wrar  ;  and  the  war  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  continued.  Some  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  the  last  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  roughly  handled 
and  driven  to  their  walls.  They  did  not 
venture  any  further  sallies,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  besiege  the  city. 

Sparta,  unwalled,  according  to  the 
command  of  Lycurgus,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  strength,  had,  in  after  times, 
been  fortified  at  the  most  accessible 
points.  Flamininus  prepared  to  as¬ 
sault  it  on  all  sides,  having  increased 
his  force  to  fifty  thousand  men  by 
the  aid  of  the  sailors  from  the  fleet. 
He  thus  hoped  to  confound  and  be¬ 
wilder  the  besieged,  and  prevent  them 
from  concentrating  their  forces  on  the 
principal  points  of  attack.  This  plan 
was  not  without  effect.  The  tyrant  him¬ 
self  was  so  distracted  and  dismayed,  as 
to  be  unable  to  direct  the  defence  :  but 
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his  place  was  filled  by  Pythagoras,  his 
son-in-law.  At  length  a  passage  was 
forced  against  all  opposition,  and  the 
town  would  unavoidably  have  been 
taken,  had  not  Pythagoras  ordered  that 
the  houses  adjoining  should  be  fired. 
This  effectually  stopped  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  Flamininus 
renewed  the  attack  in  various  manners 
on  the  three  following  days,  though  his 
hope  of  success  was  chiefly  grounded 
on  the  fear  which  he  had  inspired  in  the 
defenders.  At  length  Pythagoras  was 
sent  to  sue  for  peace.  At  first  he  was 
commanded  to  depart  from  the  camp  ; 
but  by  supplications  he  obtained  a  hear¬ 
ing,  and  peace  was  made  on  the  same 
conditions  which  had  before  been  offered 
and  refused. 

The  Argians  had  already  been  em¬ 
boldened  by  the  danger  of  Lacedsemon, 
by  the  absence  of  Pythagoras  with  the 
best  of  his  forces,  and  by  the  weakness 
of  those  who  remained,  to  rise  in  arms 
and  expel  the  garrison.  They  spared 
the  life  of  the  commanding  officer,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  ruled  them  mildly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  general  rejoicing  Flamininus 
arrived,  with  the  news  that  peace  was 
made ;  and  the  people  then  proceeded 
to  celebrate  the  Nemean  festival,  which 
had  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual 
time.  Great  joy  w7as  caused  by  the 
return  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
driven  into  banishment  by  Nabis  and 
Pythagoras.  The  Roman  general,-  as 
the  author  of  their  liberty,  was  requested 
to  preside  at  the  solemnity.  The  only 
circumstance  which  damped  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Argians  and  Achaians,  was 
that  Lacedsemon  still  remained  under 
the  power  of  the  tyrant :  and  of  this  the 
/Etolians  availed  themselves  as  a  handle 
for  complaint  against  the  Romans. 

After  the  festival  was  over,  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  was  led  back  to  Elateia,  to 
be  quartered  there  for  the  winter  :  and 
the  general  spent  that  season,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy,  in  doing  justice  within  the 
states,  and  reversing  the  arbitrary  acts 
committed  by  Philip  and  his  officers  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  friends 
and  deprive  their  enemies  of  their  rights. 
These  transactions  would  doubtless 
have  assumed  an  opposite  complexion 
in  the  mouth  of  a  writer  friendly  to 
Macedonia,  who  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  Philip  as  protecting  the  laws, 
and  Flamininus  as  overruling  them. 
The  simple  fact  is,  probably,  that  each 
established  and  maintained  his  own 
party  in  power ;  which  the  Roman  may 
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perhaps  have  done  with  less  violence, 
since  his  habitual  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  milder,  and  his  superiority 
was  less  disputed. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring,  before 
quitting  the  province,  the  proconsul 
summoned  a  meeting  at  Corinth.  He  re¬ 
lated  the  acts  of  his  predecessors  and 
his  own,  all  of  which  were  heard  with 
great  applause,  till  he  came  to  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Nabis;  whose  escape  from  de¬ 
struction  was  evidently  a  general  cause 
of  dissatisfaction.  He  excused  himself  by 
arguing  that  the  tyrant  could  not  have 
been  overthrown,  except  with  the  ruin  of 
Lacedaemon.  He  then  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  sailing  for  Italy,  and  carrying 
with  him  all  his  army.  In  ten  days  the 
garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Demetrias.  and  Chaleis,  and  the  Acro- 
corinthus  should  immediately  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Achaians  ;  so  that  all 
might  see  the  good  faith  of  the  Romans 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  /Etolians.  He 
impressed  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of 
concord,  moderation,  and  firmness  :  by 
these  virtues  they  must  keep  the  liberty 
which  had  been  given  to  them,  and 
prove  the  benefits  of  Rome  not  ill  be¬ 
stowed.  His  words  were  interrupted 
by  the  tears  and  applauses  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  ;  but  when  the  tumult  was 
hushed  he  went  on  to  request  that  they 
would  search  out  and  redeem  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  who  were  in  slavery 
among  them.  These  w'ere  prisoners 
sold  by  Hannibal,  and  their  number  was 
very  great.  The  hearers  promised  com¬ 
pliance,  and  thanked  him  for  reminding 
him  of  so  sacred  a  duty.  Before  the 
assembly  broke  up,  the  garrison  was 
seen  descending  from  the  Acroco- 
rinthus  ;  and  the  general  departed  with 
them,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
present.  He  fulfilled  his  pledge  with 
respect  to  Chaleis  and  Demetrias,  and 
then  proceeded  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Thessaly,  which  was  much  torn  with 
continual  seditions,  by  distributing  the 
powers  of  government  in  every  state  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  scale  of  property.  He 
finally  returned  to  Rome,,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  triumphal  procession,  the 
highest  honour  the  commonwealth  could 
bestow  on  a  successful  commander. 

Flamininus  appears  to  have  been 
really  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Greeks,  and  even  for  their  liberty,  as 
long  as  it  did  not  clash  with  the  pride 
or  interest  of  Rome.  In  its  immediate 
effect,  his  administration  was  benefi¬ 
cial  ;  for  he  left  the  country  unusually 


tranquil,  and  many  cities  free  which  had 
lately  been  oppressed.  Yet  more  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  might  in  the  end  have 
been  better  for  the  Greeks,  if  it  had 
weaned  them  from  asking  Rome  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  their  quarrels,  and  united 
them,  ere  it  was  too  late,  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  resist  that  interference  if  ob¬ 
truded  on  them  forcibly.  To  affect 
moderation  and  disinterestedness  till  a 
footing  should  be  gained  was  a  not  un- 
frequent  art  of  Roman  ambition  ;  and 
such  a  policy  was  never  so  likely  to 
succeed,  as  w'hen  the  person  chosen  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  partly  sincere  in 
his  professions.  Flamininus,  though 
not  a  man  of  nice  or  elevated  morality, 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  popularity,  and 
one  who  coveted  the  fame  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  as  well  as  of  talent  and  power. 
His  character  suited  the  purpose  of  his 
commonwealth,  as  long  as  opinion  was 
to  be  courted ;  and  sterner  agents 
enough  were  to  be  found,  when  the 
times  were  ripe  for  violence. 

Sect.  II.  —  The  discontent  of  the 
.ZEtolians  did  not  slumber.  Their  am¬ 
bassadors  were  busy  wherever  there 
was  hope  of  stirring  up  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  and  their  views  extended  to  a 
coalition  with  Nabis,  Philip,  and  An- 
tiochus.  They  urged  upon  the  first  the 
weakness  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
by  losing  the  maritime  cities  ;  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  might  never  again  have 
so  fair  an  opportunity  for  their  re¬ 
covery,  since  no  Roman  army  was  now 
in  Greece,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
fresh  legions  should  be  sent  on  their 
account.  To  Philip  they  spoke  of  hisv 
present  humiliation,  contrasting  it  with 
the  triumphs  of  his  predecessors,  and 
asking  whether  he,  who  had  so  long 
alone  withstood  the  Romans  and  iEto- 
lians  combined,  might  not  now  defy  the 
Romans,  when  he  had  both  the  kEto- 
lians  and  Antiochus  on  his  side.  To 
Antiochus  they  magnified  their  own 
forces  and  the  advantages  of  their  si¬ 
tuation,  and  assured  iiim  of  support 
both  from  Philip  and  from  Nabis. 
These  promises  appear  to  have  been  un¬ 
authorised,  though  the  latter  was  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  event. 

N  abis  immediately  began  to  stir  up 
dissension  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of 
Laconia ;  he  won  some  of  the  leaders 
to  his  interest  by  bribes,  and  procured 
the  murder  of  others.  The  Achaians 
sent  ambassadors  to  remind  him  of  the 
treaty,  and  others  to  Rome,  with  the 
news  of  its  violation  ;  and  as  Gythium 
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was  already  besieged,  they  sent  troops 
to  assist  in  its  defence.  The  Roman 
senate,  on  receiving  their  complaint, 
equipped  a  fleet  for  their  assistance, 
under  Aulus  Atilius,  one  of  the  prae¬ 
tors,  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  consuls. 
Flamininus  and  three  others  were  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners  to  take  care  of 
the  Roman  interest  in  Greece ;  and  as 
the  negotiations  with  Antiochus  were 

o 

continually  assuming  a  more  unfriendly 
complexion,  preparations  were  made  in 
ease  it  should  be  necessary  to  engage  in 
war  on  a  larger  scale. 

Meantime  Nabis  pressed  the  siege  of 
Gythium,  and  wasted  the  lands  of  the 
Aehaians,  in  revenge  for  the  succours 
which  they  had  thrown  into  the  place. 
Still  they  did  not  venture  to  engage  un¬ 
reservedly  in  the  war,  until  the  return  of 
their  ambassadors  from  Rome ;  a  fact 
which  illustrates  the  nature  of  that  inde¬ 
pendence  which  the  Romans  professed 
to  have  given  to  the  states  of  Greece. 
The  ambassadors  returned,  and  the 
Roman  commissioners  with  them  ;  and 
then  the  Aehaians  assembled  their 
great  council  at  Sicyon,  and  sent  to  Fla¬ 
mininus  for  advice.  The  voice  of  the 
assembly  was  for  immediate  war  ;  but 
some  delay  and  doubt  was  caused  by 
the  letters  of  Flamininus,  who  recom- 
:i  mended  waiting  for  the  Roman  praetor 
and  his  fleet.  The  multitude  called  for 
the  opinion  of  Philopcemen,  who  was 
then  chief  magistrate.  He  replied  that 
it  was  a  wise  enactment  of  the  rEto- 
lians,  that  the  general  should  not  give 
i  an  opinion  on  any  question  of  peace  or 
war.  It  belonged  to  them  to  make 
their  choice ;  and  whatever  they  de¬ 
creed  he  would  endeavour  to  execute  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  should  have 
no  occasion  to  repent  of  it.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  the  assembly  was,  that  his 
judgment  was  for  war,  and  it  carried 
the  greater  weight  from  his  unwilling- 
i  ness  to  express  it  in  a  case  where  he 
!i  might  have  been  biassed  by  personal 
j]  feelings.  War  was  voted,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  waging  it  left  to  the  dis- 
i  cretion  of  the  general.  He  thought  it 
*  would  have  been  better  to  wait  for  the 
Romans,  if  the  time  had  admitted  it : 

<i  but  fearing  that  Gythium  might  be  lost 
in  the  interval,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
i  effort  for  its  rescue. 

Nabis,  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  had 
|  surrendered  his  fleet  to  the  Romans, 
jl  according  to  treaty  ;  but  he  had  since 
:  collected  three-decked  gallies,  and  many 
3  smaller  vessels,  and  these  he  was  daily 


exercising,  for  he  considered  the  fate  of 
Gythium  to  depend  on  his  success  in 
excluding  all  relief  by  sea.  Philopoemen 
went  against  him  with  the  ships  of  the 
Aehaians ;  but  this  great  commander, 
born  and  tired  in  the  inland  province  of 
Arcadia,  was  a  mere  novice  in  naval 
warfare.  He  had  taken  for  his  own  an 
old  and  rotten  vessel,  which  went  to 
pieces  at  the  first  shock.  Philopoemen 
escaped  in  a  skiff,  but  his  crew  were 
made  prisoners,  and  on  seeing  the  fate 
of  the  leading  ship,  the  others  took  to 
flight.  This  failure  on  an  element  where 
he  knew  himself  unskilful,  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  Achaian  general,  but  only 
made  him  more  eager  to  prove  his  su¬ 
periority  on  the  land.  The  tyrant  had 
detached  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  post  commanding  the  way  by 
which,  if  the  siege  were  to  be  raised, 
the  relieving  army  would  probably  ad¬ 
vance.  The  soldiers  had,  for  the  most 
part,  constructed  their  huts  with  reeds 
and  branches.  Philopoemen,  having  se¬ 
cretly  collected  a  number  of  small  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  Argian  coast,  embarked  with 
a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  light  armed, 
and  came  in  the  night  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  Before  his  arrival  was  known  to 
any,  he  had  fired  the  huts  on  every  side, 
and  the  flames  and  the  sword  did  their 
work  so  effectually,  that  but  few  escaped 
to  the  camp  before  Gythium. 

Having  thus  effaced  whatever  dis¬ 
couragement  had  been  occasioned 
among  his  soldiers  by  his  maritime  dis¬ 
aster,  Philopoemen  advanced  with  his 
army  to  Tegea,  where  he  had  appointed 
a  meeting  of  the  Aehaians,  and  their 
allies.  He  stated  to  them  his  purpose 
of  advancing  against  Sparta,  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  the  besiegers  from 
Gythium.  But  the  place  was  taken  on 
the  very  day  on  which  he  entered  La¬ 
conia,  and  Nabis  immediately  quitted 
it  to  take  a  position  for  the  protection 
of  Sparta.  On  the  following  day,  as 
Philopcemen  was  advancing,  in  igno¬ 
rance  that  Gythium  was  lost,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  came  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  strongly  posted  in  the  way  by 
which  he  intended  to  proceed.  The  sur¬ 
prise  was  not  without  danger ;  for  his 
forces  were  extended  through  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  on  account  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  way  ;  while  the  ground  was 
such  that  light  troops  only  could  act 
with  effect,  and  most  of  the  light  troops, 
as  well  as  the  cavalry,  were  in  the  rear. 
But  Philopoemen  had  been  accustomed 
in  travelling,  whenever  he  came  to  any 
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difficult  defile,  to  speculate  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  if  passing  through  it  with 
an  army,  he  would  repel  every  attack 
which  could  be  made,  expected  or  un¬ 
expected,  in  front,  or  flank,  or  rear.  He 
had  exercised  himself  with  such  pro¬ 
blems,  till  hardly  any  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  could  take  him  al¬ 
together  unprepared.  He  now  quickly 
threw  his  host  into  such  an  arrangement, 
as  gave  it  all  the  security  which  the  case 
would  allow.  But  darkness  came  on  in 
time  to  prevent  any  considerable  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  armies,  and  they  passed 
the  night  within  five  hundred  payees  of 
each  other,  but  separated  by  a  river. 

On  the  morrow  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  horse  and  light 
troops  on  each  side,  and  those  of  Nabis 
were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  and  de¬ 
feated.  Philopoemen  knew  that  his  an¬ 
tagonist  was  fearful,  and  resolved  to 
practise  on  his  terrors  while  the  im¬ 
pression  of  his  discomfiture  was  fresh. 
He  sent  a  soldier  into  his  camp  under 
the  pretence  of  deserting,  who  persuaded 
him  that  the  Achaians  were  about  to 
cut  him  off  from  the  city.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  tyrant  hastily  retreated. 
The  way  was  narrow,  steep,  and  rugged ; 
and  the  enemy  attacked  him  vigorously 
in  the  rear:  his  troops  were  entirely 
routed,  and  the  pursuit  did  not  cease 
till  three-fourths  of  them  were  slain  or 
taken.  Nabis  escaped  into  the  city; 
and  Philopoemen  ravaged  Laconia  for 
thirty  days,  and  then  led  home  his  forces. 

*  'While  these  things  passed  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  the  Roman  commissioners 
were  visiting  the  cities  of  their  allies, 
lest  the  AEtolians  should  have  prevailed 
on  any  to  favour  Antiochus.  They 
went  first  to  Athens,  then  to  Chalcis, 
then  into  Thessaly :  and  having  ad¬ 
dressed  the  great  council  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lians,  they  proceeded  to  Bemetrias,  the 
capital  of  the  Magnetes.  They  had  here 
a  more  difficult  game  to  play,  for  some 
of  the  Magnete  leaders  were  decidedly 
alienated  from  the  Romans  on  account 
of  a  prevailing  suspicion  that  they  meant 
to  restore  Bemetrias  to  Philip.  The 
commissioners  wished  to  quiet  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  Magnetes,  without 
destroying  the  hopes  of  Philip  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  framed  their  language  so 
as  to  convey  the  idea  that  Bemetrias 
was  to  continue  independent,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoided  giving  any  positive  pledge 
of  their  intention.  Upon  this  Eurylochus, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Magnetes, 
plainly  stated  the  current  report,  de¬ 


clared  that  all  extremities  were  to  be 
endured  before  Bemetrias  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  now  it 
was  but  nominally  free,  since  all  was 
done  in  it  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Romans.  This  last  sally  provoked 
Flamininus  to  anger,  to  which  he  may 
perhaps  have  yielded  the  more  readily 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  to  answer  the 
suspicion  alleged.  He  spread  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  called  the  gods  to 
witness  Magnesian  perfidy  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  All  present  were  alarmed  at  this 
expression  of  indignation,  and  Zenon,  a 
man  of  authority,  and  a  constant  friend 
to  Ihe  Romans,  besought  him  not  to  im¬ 
pute  to  the  nation  the  madness  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  The  multitude  concurred  in 
the  request ;  and  Eurylochus  privately 
withdrew,  and  fled  to  the  AEtolians. 

This  nation  was  daily  more  and  more 
decided  in  hostility  to  Rome.  Thoas,  its 
leading  man,  had  just  returned  from  a 
mission  to  Antiochus,  bringing  with  him 
Menippus  as  ambassador  from  the  king  ; 
who  promised  to  aid  them  hugely  with 
ships  and  men,  foot,  horse,  and  ele¬ 
phants,  and,  what  moved  them  most  of 
all,  with  abundance  of  gold.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  AEtolians  was  at  hand,  at 
which  Menippus  was  to  have  his  audi¬ 
ence  ;  and  Flamininus  requested  of  the 
Athenians  that  it  might  be  attended  by 
ambassadors  from  them.  When  the  day 
arrived,  Menippus,  being  introduced 
into  the  assembly,  lamented  that  his 
master  had  not  been  able  to  come  to 
Greece  till  by  Philip's  defeat  it  had 
fallen  altogether  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  AEtolians  Antiochus 
would  be  able  to  restore  the  ancient  dig¬ 
nity  of  Greece  ;  which  consisted  in  free¬ 
dom  maintained  by  arms,  and  not  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  pleasure  of  foreigners. 
The  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  fol¬ 
lowed,  made  no  mention  of  the  king,  but 
simply  reminded  the  assembly  of  their 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  all  Greece  to  Flamininus  ;  and 
advised  them,  before  they  declared 
against  the  Romans,  at  least  to  hear 
their  officers,  who  were  not  far  off.  Thus 
much  was  obtained  by  the  authority  of 
the  principal  elders,  though  even  this 
was  against  the  inclination  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  A  vote  was  passed  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  should  be  admitted  to  a  hearing, 
and  Flamininus  accordingly  went  into 
AEtolia.  But  he  could  not  withstand 
the  influence  of  Thoas  and  his  party,  or 
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their  wives  and  children,  and  planted 
Thracians  in  their  stead,  to  whom  he 
thought  he  could  better  trust  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  war.  Tn  order  to  secure  himself 
against  private  revenge,  he  commanded 
that  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all 
whom  he  had  slain  should  be  thrown 
into  prison,  where  many  were  put  to 
death.  These  actions  filled  the  king¬ 
dom  with  mourning  :  the  third  tragedy 
wTas  in  his  own  family,  where  his  sons 
were  plotting  against  and  accusing  each 
other ;  and  he  was  racked  night  and 
day  with  the  horrible  doubt  which  of 
them  he  should  put  to  death  on  the 
evidence  of  the  other,  and  which  he 
should  preserve  to  be  an  object  of  ter¬ 
ror  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Here  Polybius  fails  us  :  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sequel  must  be  found  in  Livy, 
who  tells  them,  however,  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  partiality  towards  the  favourite  of 
Rome.  Demetrius  was  charged  by  Per¬ 
seus  with  an  attempt  upon  his  life  :  and 
Philip,  after  hearing  the  accusation  and 
the  defence,  professed  himself  unable  to 
decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
complaint.  He  was,  however,  prejudiced 
against  Demetrius,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  his  fa¬ 
vour  among  them :  while  Perseus,  who 
shared  in  his  hostility  against  them, 
was  trusted  and  admitted  to  his  coun¬ 
sels.  Demetrius  being  left  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  while  his  father  and  brother  were 
engaged  in  a  military  expedition,  and 
seeing  himself  to  be  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  meditated  flight  to  the  Romans. 
His  purpose  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
:  chief  intimates,  who,  like  many  others 
of  his  household,  had  been  seduced 
by  Perseus.  At  the  same  time  letters 
arrived  from  Rome,  professing  to  be 
from  Flamininus,  which  asked  the  par¬ 
don  of  Demetrius,  for  any  talk  impru¬ 
dently  held  with  the  writer  touching 
the  Macedonian  crown.  These  letters, 

,  when  combined  with  the  project  of 
j  flight,  convinced  the  king  that  his 
s  younger  son  was  guilty  of  treason  :  and 
g  fearing  to  put  him  openly  to  death,  lest 
:  it  should  prematurely  disclose  his  hosti- 
1j  lity  to  Rome,  he  procured  that  he  should 
x  be  poisoned. 

The  short  remainder  of  Philip’s  life 
|  was  full  of  misery.  He  was  full  of  re- 
r  gretfor  the  son  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
1  of  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
9  sentence :  and  he  was  also  subject  to 
)  continual  mortifications  from  the  sur- 
i  vivor,  who  being  now  assured  of  the  suc- 
9  cession  in  his  own  and  in  the  general 
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opinion,  assumed  little  less  than  regal 
authority,  and  was  more  feared  and  fol¬ 
lowed  than  the  actual  monarch.  Philip 
had  a  kinsman,  Antigonus,  whom  Per¬ 
seus  hated  because  he  could  not  mould 
him  to  his  purposes.  He,  seeing  little 
hope  of  safety  to  himself  under  the 
dominion  of  his  enemy,  undertook,  if 
possible,  to  hinder  his  accession,  and 
with  that  view  to  unravel  his  intrigues 
against  his  brother.  According  to 
Livy,  he  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the 
confession  of  the  agents,  that  the  letters 
of  Flamininus,  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Demetrius,  wrere  a  forgery.  These  confes¬ 
sions  were  however  partly,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  entirely  drawn  forth 
by  torture :  and  there  were  authors 
who  stated  that  one  of  those  accused 
as  agents  could  not  be  brought  by 
torture  to  confession.  Even  without 
this  latter  statement,  the  value  of  the 
confessions  which  were  made  would  be 
much  diminished  by  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  them:  though  the  ancients  ap¬ 
pear,  most  strangely  and  unreasonably, 
to  have  deemed  examination  by  torture 
the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  truth. 

Though  now  convinced  that  Perseus 
was  guilty,  Philip  found  him  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  punished.  He  only  took  care  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  from  his  father,  that  he 
might  be  safe  from  any  sudden  violence. 
The  king  endeavoured  to  change  the  suc¬ 
cession,  and  to  make  Antigonus  his 
heir,  but  his  life  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  allow  of  his  effecting  his  pur¬ 
pose.  He  died  of  a  disease  occasioned 
by  remorse  and  continual  agony  of  mind  : 
and  Perseus,  having  received  the  ear¬ 
liest  intelligence  of  his  danger,  was  on 
the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  his  decease 
before  it  was  generally  known.  He 
mounted  the  throne  without  opposition  ; 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put 
Antigonus  to  death,  (b.  c.  180.) 

Among  other  measures  adopted  by 
Philip  with  a  view  to  war  with  Rome, 
was  the  invitation  of  the  Bastarnae, 
a  barbarous  nation  from  beyond  the 
Danube.  He  intended  that  they  should 
extirpate  the  Dardanians,  a  people  al¬ 
ways  hostile  to  Macedonia;  and  then 
should  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Italy, 
leaving  their  families  in  the  Dardanian 
country.  In  this  case,  if  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  he  hoped  to 
enter  unopposed  into  the  possession  of 
Dardania :  but  if  they  were  successful, 
they  would  occupy  the  Romans,  and  he 
meanwhile  would  recover  all  his  lost 
dominion  in  Greece.  For  these  rea^ 
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sons  he  had  invited  them,  had  engaged 
for  their  safe  passage  through  Thrace, 
and  had  prevailed  on  the  princes  of  that 
country  to  let  them  proceed,  and  to 
provide  markets  for  their  use. 

They  entered  Thrace  in  a  peaceful 
manner :  but  as  soon  as  Philip’s  death 
was  known,  both  nations  began  to  fail 
in  their  engagements,  the  Thracians  to 
withhold  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  Bastarnae  to  straggle  and  plunder. 
Mutual  injuries  soon  led  to  avowed  hos¬ 
tility.  The  Bastarnae  at  first  prevailed ; 
the  Thracians  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
refuge  on  one  lofty  mountain,  and  here 
they  were  attacked.  But  besides  the 
advantage  resulting  from  their  position, 
they  were  further  aided  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  greatly  distressed  and  con¬ 
founded  the  assailants.  The  Bastarnae 
were  repulsed.  When  they  were  again 
assembled  in  their  camp,  they  disputed 
whether  to  advance  or  return.  About 
thirty  thousand  went  on,  and  reached 
Dardania :  the  rest  returned  across  the 
Danube  to  their  homes.  A  war  ensued 
between  the  Dardanians,  and  those  of 
the  Bastarnae  who  persevered,  in  which 
the  invaders  were  victorious  at  first, 
but  were  finally  expelled. 

Perseus  began  his  reign  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  which  was  honour¬ 
ably  received,  and  assurances  of  friend¬ 
ship  were  mutually  given  with  equal  in¬ 
sincerity.  He  set  himself  to  seek  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  by  acts 
which  might  win  him  the  reputation  of 
humanity,  and  place  his  character  in 
advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his 
father.  He  dismissed  state  prisoners, 
remitted  debts  which  were  due  to  the 
treasury,  and  recalled  all  those  who  had 
been  driven  from  Macedonia  by  charges 
of  treason,  or  by  debts  or  fines  which 
they  were  unable  to  pay.  He  was  dig¬ 
nified  in  manners,  diligent  and  able  in 
discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
station  ;  and  he  observed,  and  enforced 
on  all  about  him,  a  sobriety  and  tem¬ 
perance  in  pleasures  very  different  from 
the  habits  of  Philip.  All  these  things 
tended  to  make  him  popular,  and  to 
assist  the  negotiations  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  states  of 
Greece  in  his  interest. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  some 
of  the  Dolopians  having  revolted  from 
him  and  appealed  to  Rome,  he  attacked 
and  subdued  them.  He  then  went  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  His  sud¬ 
den  appearance  in  the  midst  of  Greece 
caused  some  alarm :  but  after  three 


days’  stay  he  returned  through  Thes¬ 
saly,  without  committing  any  injury  in 
the  country.  He  moreover  sent  am¬ 
bassadors,  not  only  to  the  states  through 
which  he  passed,  but  to  many  others, 
and  craved  that  all  their  quarrels  with 
his  father  might  be  ended  with  his  life. 
But  above  all  he  desired  reconciliation 
with  the  Achaians,  whose  enmity  to 
Philip  had  been  such,  that  a  decree  ex¬ 
isted,  forbidding  the  entrance  of  any 
Macedonian  on  their  soil.  The  Achai¬ 
ans  in  consequence  could  not  venture 
into  Macedonia,  which  was  hence  a 
refuge  to  their  fugitive  slaves.  All 
these  Perseus  collected  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  sent  them  back  with  letters, 
importing  that,  it  belonged  to  the  Achai¬ 
ans  to  see  that  the  mischief  should  not 
recur. 

Among  the  most  active  speakers  in 
the  Achaian  assembly,  was  one  Calli¬ 
crates.  After  the  last-mentioned  set¬ 
tlement  of  affairs  in  Lacedaemon,  the 
exiles  had  continued  to  solicit  the 
Romans,  and  the  Romans  to  urge 
their  recall.  Lycortas  advised  that  the 
act  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
senate  informed  that  its  reversal  was 
precluded  by  the  laws,  and  by  all  the 
mutual  obligations  of  the  confederate 
states.  Callicrates  contended  that  no¬ 
thing  should  hinder  obedience  to  Rome : 
but  the  assembly  agreed  with  Lycortas, 
and  sent  an  embassy  with  such  instruc¬ 
tions  as  he  recommended.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Callicrates  was  sent  upon  this 
mission ;  and  he,  instead  of  doing  his 
errand,  incited  the  senate  to  invade  the 
independence  of  his  country.  He  said 
that  they  encouraged  the  Greeks  to 
disobedience,  by  not  supporting  the 
party,  which  maintained  that  laws,  and 
oaths,  and  graven  pillars,  should  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  Romans.  While  left 
to  themselves,  the  Achaians  would 
favour  those  who  professed  to  stand  up 
for  law  and  liberty :  but  if  the  senate 
marked  its  preference  of  the  men  who 
upheld  its  unlimited  authority,  it  would 
easily  make  the  leaders  its  own,  and  the 
Many  would  be  deterred  from  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  reminded  them  of  the  war  with 
Messene,  which  the  Achaians  had  waged 
and  brought  to  an  end  without  consult¬ 
ing  them :  though  the  Romans  had 
never  yet  made  this  a  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint.  He  recalled  to  them  how  often 
they  had  required  the  Achaians  to  re¬ 
store  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  :  instead 
of  which  they  had  pledged  themselves 
anew  to  those  in  the  city  not  to  do  it; 
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These  suggestions  were  too  alluring  for 
Roman  integrity  to  withstand.  The 
senate  wrote  not  only  to  the  Achaians, 
that  they  should  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epi- 
rots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Acarna- 
nians,  to  request  their  utmost  exertions 
in  the  cause.  In  their  letters  to  the 
Achaians,  they  expressed  their  wish  that 
all  Achaian  statesmen  should  be  like 
Callicrates:  and  the  traitor  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  countrymen,  who  little 
guessed  what  public  service  had  merited 
this  praise. 

Henceforward,  Callicrates  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  always  recom¬ 
mended  entire  obedience  to  Rome.  His 
influence  was  supported  by  the  belief 
that  he  stood  high  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  senate,  and  that  his  favour  with 
that  body  might  be  a  protection  to  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  chosen  gene¬ 
ral,  in  which  capacity  he  restored  the 
Messenian  and  Lacedsemonian  exiles : 
and  in  his  after  conduct  he  was  ever 
ready  to  do  whatever  he  deemed  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Romans.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  when  Xenarchus  the  general  had 
read  the  letters  of  Perseus  to  the  Acha¬ 
ians,  and  many  were  inclined  to  receive 
them  favourably,  Callicrates  expressed 
an  opposite  opinion.  A  way,  he  said, 
was  sought  for  introducing  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
connexion  which  existed  with  Rome. 
He  made  use  of  various  arguments  to 
show  that  a  war  was  impending  between 
the  Romans  and  Perseus,  and  especially 
dwelt  on  the  conquest  of  Dolopia,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Macedonian  king  to 
Delphi.  “  If  now,”  he  said,  “  we  re¬ 
peal  the  decree  which  excludes  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  from  Peloponnesus,  we  shall 
again  have  royal  ambassadors  in  the 
country,  and  interchange  of  hospitality 
between  them  and  our  chief  men,  and 
finally  armies,  and  the  king  himself, 
crossing  the  gulf  from  Delphi ;  and  thus 
we  shall  be  mingled  with  Macedonians 
arming  against  Rome.  I  advise  that 
nothing  should  be  changed  till  we  know 
whether  our  fears  be  just  or  not.  If 
peace  remain  inviolate  between  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  and  the  Romans,  we  may  then 
have  friendship  and  intercourse  with  the 
former.” 

Archon,  the  brother  of  the  general, 
spoke  next.  Callicrates,  he  said,  had 
assumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Perseus  and  of  the  Romans. 
The  Achaians,  however,  knew  not  these, 
fl  nor  did  it  concern  them  to  inquire ;  it 


was  enough  for  them  that  peace  existed, 
and  assurances  of  friendship  had  been 
mutually  given.  When  Rome  herself 
was  at  peace  with  Macedonia,  why 
should  the  Achaians  cherish  intermin¬ 
able  hatred  ?  And  if  the  offences  of 
Philip  were  to  be  remembered  against 
his  son,  why  should  the  many  benefits 
formerly  received  from  the  Macedonian 
kings  be  entirely  forgotten?  No  new 
alliance  was  now  proposed,  nor  any 
breach  of  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
but  simply  the  repeal  of  an  unsocial 
interdiction,  injurious  to  private  inter¬ 
ests,  and  offensive  to  human  feelings. 
If  war  broke  out,  not  Perseus  doubted 
their  adherence  to  the  Romans :  but  if 
peace  [could  not  put  an  end  to  hatred,  it 
ought  at  least  to  suspend  it.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  Archon  were  extensively  ap¬ 
proved  ;  but  some  of  the  leaders  pro¬ 
cured  the  postponement  of  the  question, 
by  suggesting  that  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  would  suffer,  if  they  listened  to 
an  overture  made  to  them  by  letter,  when 
the  more  respectful  course  would  have 
been  to  send  an  embassy.  An  embassy 
afterwards  came  from  the  king,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Achaians: 
but  those  who  called  themselves  .  more 
especially  the  friends  of  Rome,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  preventing  its  reception. 

About  this  time  the  Aitolians  were 
torn  with  bloody  struggles  of  faction, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  debts  with  which 
the  many  were  burdened.  Wearied  out 
with  war,  both  parties  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  and  began  to  treat  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  each  other :  but  a  new 
and  most  atrocious  violence  broke  off 
the  negotiation.  The  exiles  of  Hypata 
had  been  invited  to  return,  the  faith  of 
the  state  was  pledged  to  their  safety, 
and  the  people  went  out  to  welcome 
them  at  their  approach  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  will.  Scarcely  had 
they  entered  the  gates,  when  eighty 
men,  the  chief  of  them,  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  and  anger  and  distrust  being 
thus  revived,  the  war  was  rekindled  with 
added  violence  throughout  HStolia.  Some 
attempts  were  made  unsuccessfully  by 
the  Romans  to  settle  these  disputes. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  both 
parties  appeared  at  Delphi,  to  defend 
themselves,  and  arraign  their  adversa¬ 
ries,  before  the  Roman  commissioner 
Marcellus.  He  declined  to  give  sentence 
in  favour  of  either,  but  prevailed  on  both 
to  be  mutually  reconciled  ;  and  hostages 
being  given  by  each  party,  were  placed 
in  custody  at  Corinth,  In  Thessaly  and 
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Perrhsebia  also,  where  like  causes  had 
led  to  like  convulsions,  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  Appius  Claudius  Centho,  * 
another  Roman  commissioner,  who 
effected  a  compromise  between  the 
debtors  and  the  creditors. 

Marcellus  went  from  Delphi  into  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  and  made  manifest  the  en¬ 
mity  of  his  commonwealth  towards 
Perseus,  by  commending  the  Achaians 
for  retaining  the  decree  of  exclusion 
against  the  Macedonians.  The  break¬ 
ing  out  of  war  was  hastened  by  Eu- 
menes,  who  went  to  Rome  to  stimulate 
the  senate.  Pie  made  use  of  various 
arguments  to  show  that  Perseus  was 
already  a  dangerous  enemy  to  Rome ; 
that  his  hostile  disposition  had  been 
abundantly  shown,  and  his  power  was 
daily  increasing.  These  exhortations 
well  accorded  with  the  previous  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  Romans,  and  they 
were  further  exasperated  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ambassador  sent  to  Rome  to 
justify  his  master,  who  spoke  in  lan¬ 
guage  very  different  from  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  their 
allies.  His  king,  he  said,  had  earnestly 
sought  to  clear  his  faith  from  suspicion  : 
but  "if  cause  for  quarrel  were  obstinately 
sought,  he  would  defend  himself  with 
courage.  The  honours  bestowed  onEu- 
menes  were  such  as  showed  that  his 
counsels  as  well  as  his  person  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  senate  :  and  the  envoy  of 
Perseus  returned  in  haste  to  his  master, 
and  announced  that  the  preparations  for 
war  had  not  actually  been  commenced, 
but  that  it  was  evident  they  would  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Perseus  was  now  in  full  readiness 
for  war ;  but  before  commencing  it,  he 
plotted  the  death  of  Eumenes,  whom  he 
both  hated  and  feared.  It  was  known 
that  this  prince,  in  returning  from  Italy 
would  visit  Delphi ;  and  in  going  thither 
he  was  waylaid  by  assassins,  who  stun¬ 
ned  him  with  stones  thrown  upon  him 
from  above,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  assassins  escaped,  but 
enough  transpired  to  throw  upon  Per¬ 
seus  a  strong  suspicion  of  having  em¬ 
ployed  them.  Eumenes  was  taken  up 
and  embarked  for  Corinth,  and  again 
for  ZEgina  ;  and  thence,  after  a  tedious 
and  uncertain  convalescence,  he  returned 

into  Asia.  .  . 

Sect.  III.— About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  b.  c.  172,  war  was  declared  by  the 


*  He  was  not  the  Appius  Claudius  who  is  mentioned 
above  (p.  237)  as  ambassador  to  the  Achaians.  . 


Roman  senate  and  people  against  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  be 
levied  under  the  consul  Publius  Licinius. 
Ambassadors  arriving  from  Perseus  to 
express  their  master's  surprise  at  the 
preparations  making,  and  his  desire  of 
peace,  were  sent  out  of  Italy,  and  in¬ 
formed  that  all  communications  were 
thenceforth  to  be  made  through  the  con¬ 
sul.  Commissioners  were  sent  into  Greece, 
to  exhort  the  allies  of  Rome  to  be  faithful 
and  active.  The  heart  of  Perseus  failed 
at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  struggle, 
though  it  was  the  point  to  which  his 
plans  and  those  of  his  father  had  long 
been  tending.  He  had  a  hereditary  con¬ 
nexion  of  hospitality  with  Quintus  Mar- 
cius,  the  first  of  the  Roman  commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  this  encouraged  the  hope 
that  through  him  terms  of  peace  might 
be  obtained.  The  wily  Roman  gave 
countenance  to  this  hope  ;  for  his  com¬ 
monwealth  was  at  the  moment  unpre¬ 
pared  for  war,  while  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Perseus  were  complete.  A  con¬ 
ference  took  place  between  them.  At 
the  king’s  entreaty  Marcius  consented  to 
a  truce,  during  which  ambassadors  might 
be  sent  from  Macedonia  to  Rome  ;  a  step 
from  which  he  knew  that  no  result  could 
be  expected,  except  delay  ;  and  thus  by 
the  indiscreet  timidity  of  Perseus  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
luctantly  granting,  to  urgent  solicitation, 
the  thing  which  he  most  wished  to  bring 
to  pass,  as  very  convenient  to  Rome  and 
useless  to  her  adversary.  During  the 
period  of  truce,  various  negotiations 
were  carried  on  among  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  the  Boeotians. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  had  been  partly  renewed 
among  the  Boeotians,  after  an  intermis¬ 
sion,  as  we  may  remember,  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  This  was  not  done 
without  great  opposition,  for  there  were 
many  who  profited  by  the  continuance  of 
disorder.  About  the  same  time  Flami- 
ninus,  in  consideration  for  services  re¬ 
ceived  from  Zeuxippus  in  the  wars  with 
Philip  and  with  Antiochus,  persuaded 
the  Roman  senate  to  write  to  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  and  require  them  to  recall  him  and 
his  fellow  exiles.  This  they  were  loth  to 
do,  lest  they  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  friendship  of  Macedonia.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  the  purpose  of  the  senate, 
they  published  two  judgments  which  had 
passed  against  Zeuxippus  and  the  rest 
for  sacrilege  and  for  the  murder  of  Bra- 
chyllas,  They  then,  on  receiving  the 
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letters,  sent  ministers  to  Rome,  to  say 
that  they  could  not  annul  a  sentence 
legally  pronounced;  whereupon  the  se¬ 
nate  wrote  to  the  Achaians  and  ZEtolians, 
to  enforce  the  restoration  of  Zeuxippus. 
The  Achaians  did  not  resort  to  arms,  but 
sent  an  embassy  to  persuade  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  to  consent,  and  also  requested  that, 
as  they  had  restored  the  administration  of 
justice  between  their  own  citizens,  they 
should  restore  it  likewise  in  cases  touching 
the  Achaians.  They  promised  compli¬ 
ance,  but  afterwards  neglected  it.  Upon 
this  Philopoemen,  being  general  of  the 
Achaians,  gave  leave  to  all  that  had  been 
injured  by  the  Boeotians,  to  make  forcible 
reprisals.  An  attempt  being  made  to 
drive  away  some  cattle  from  Boeotia,  a 
skirmish  took  place,  and  war  was  all  but 
commenced.  The  senate,  however,  did 
not  repeat  the  demand  that  Zeuxippus 
should  be  recalled,  and  the  Achaian  re¬ 
prisals  having  been  stopped  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Megarians,  the  w?ar  was 
prevented. 

The  good  will  of  the  Boeotians  toward 
the  Macedonian  princes  still  continuing, 
induced  them  to  form  a  new  alliance  with 
Perseus.  This  did  not  take  place  without 
some  struggles,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  persons  were  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment.  When  Quintus  Marcius  and  his 
colleagues  came  into  Greece,  these  exiles 
flocked  to  them,  throwing  the  blame  of 
the  alliance  on  Ismenias,  a  chief  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  affirming  that  several 
of  the  Boeotian  towns  had  been  forced 
into  it  much  against  their  will.  Marcius 
declared  that  this  should  be  tried,  for 
he  would  secure  to  each  the  exercise  of 
its  own  independent  judgment.  When 
he  had  made  the  truce  w7ith  Perseus,  he 
entered  Boeotia.  Ambassadors  came 
from  many  of  the  towns,  to  submit  their 
several  communities  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Romans.  All  these  he  directed  to 
follow  him  to  Chalcis  :  and  thither  also 
came  Ismenias  from  Thebes,  to  make  a 
like  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Boeotian  nation.  The  envoys  from  the 
towns  were  received  with  favour:  for 
their  errand  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
commissioners,  who  w7ere  determined  to 
break  up  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Is¬ 
menias  was  neglected  and  scornfully 
treated :  and  the  party  hatred  of  the  ex¬ 
iles,  encouraged  by  this,  broke  out  in  an 
attempt  to  stone  him,  from  which  he  was 
only  saved  by  taking  refuge  in  the  tri¬ 
bunal  *  of  the  Romans. 


*  Tribunal,  a  raised  seat  of  a  particular  form,  on 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  sat  to  administer 
justice. 


Meantime  there  was  strife  in  Thebes . 
The  men  of  Coroneia  andHaliartus,  who 
were  devoted  to  Perseus,  had  gathered 
in  the  capital,  and  were  earnestly  sup¬ 
porting  the  Macedonian  alliance.  For 
some  time  the  parties  were  equally 
matched  :  but  at  length  the  leader  of  the 
Coroneians  changed  his  opinion,  and 
then  the  tide  set  strongly  towards  sub¬ 
mission  to  Rome.  A  fresh  embassy  was 
sent  forthwith  to  Marcius,  to  excuse  the 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  multitude 
then  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Neon, 
the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and 
to  those  of  his  principal  followers,  and 
angrily  calling  them  to  account  for  their 
acts,  made  them  think  it  prudent  to  go 
into  banishment.  After  this  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  place  of  assembly,  where 
they  voted  high  honours  to  the  Romans, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  surrender  the 
city  to  them  and  recall  the  exiles. 

The  arrival  of  the  Theban  ministers  at 
Chalcis  interrupted  a  warm  discussion, 
in  which  the  exiles  were  passionately 
arraigning  Ismenias,  Neon,  and  their 
friends.  Marcius  commended  the  The¬ 
ban  people,  and  advised  that  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  should  conduct  the  exiles  home, 
and  then  that  every  city  should  send 
ministers  to  Rome,  to  make  its  own 
particular  surrender.  Neon  escaped  into 
Macedonia,  but  Ismenias  and  some 
others  were  thrown  into  prison,  where 
they  slew  themselves.  “  Thus  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  nation,  after  long  preserving  its 
union,  and  unexpectedly  outliving  many 
critical  seasons,  was  broken  up  and  re¬ 
solved  into  its  several  states,  through 
inconsiderate  haste  in  leaguing  with 
Perseus,  and  vain  and  childish  timidity, 
in  suddenly  shrinking  from  him.”-— Po¬ 
lybius. 

Among  the  states  whose  support  would 
be  important  to  either  party  in  the  war, 
the  Rhodians  held  a  foremost  place.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  had  bestowed  upon  them  part  of 
Lycia  and  Caria.  But  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ten  commissioners  whom  the  senate 
appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Asia,  the 
Ilians  interceded  with  them  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Lycians.  The  name  of 
Ilium  had  belonged  to  ancient  Troy ;  and 
the  town  which  now  bore  it  had  been 
built  upon  the  territory  of  the  fallen 
city.  The  intercession  of  its  inhabitants 
carried  weight  as  from  the  successors  of 
the  Trojans,  from  whom  the  Romans 
loved  to  think  themselves  descended : 
though  the  Ilians  were  really  an  ZEolian 
colony,  and  in  no  wise  of  kin  to  the  an¬ 
cient  occupiers  of  their  territory.  The 
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Roman  delegates,  unwilling  to  disoblige 
either  their  pretended  kinsmen  or  their 
valuable  allies,  gave  a  doubtful  answer, 
which  each  understood  as  favourable  to 
themselves.  The  Ilians  sent  to  the  Ly- 
cian  cities,  and  said  that  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  them  liberty :  and  the  Lycians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rhodes  to  treat  of  alli¬ 
ance,  when  the  Rhodians  were  appoint¬ 
ing  commissioners  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Lycia  and  Caria.  The  difference  of  in¬ 
tention  did  not  immediately  appear :  but 
when  the  Lycians,  being  introduced  into 
the  assembly,  began  to  speak  of  alliance, 
and  the  Rhodian  chief  magistrate  plainly 
required  their  subjection,  they  declared 
that  they  would  brave  all  dangers  rather 
than  do  the  bidding  of  the  Rhodians. 

A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Lycians 
were  reduced  to  submission.  But  before 
their  subjugation  they  had  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the 
harshness  used  by  the  Rhodians :  and 
the  senate  chose  ambassadors  to  tell  the 
Rhodians  that  the  Lycians  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them  as  friends  and  allies,  and 
not  as  a  free  gift.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  embassy  the  Rhodians  had  considered 
that  they  had  settled  the  matter  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wish :  but  now,  on  this  fresh 
encouragement,  they  saw  the  Lycians 
again  in  commotion,  and  ready  to  hazard 
everything  for  independence.  A  sus¬ 
picion  arose  that  the  Romans  wished 
to  waste  their  strength  and  treasure  in 
unprofitable  contests.  The  reign  of 
Perseus  was  begun  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  new  king  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus.  The  Rhodians 
had  transported  the  bride  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  had  taken  this  occasion  to 
make  a  trial  and  a  display  of  their 
maritime  strength,  by  accompanying  her 
with  all  their  navy  magnificently  equip¬ 
ped.  This  courtesy  had  been  returned  by 
Perseus  with  largesses  to  the  rowers,  and 
a  supply  of  ship-timber  to  the  state. 
There  was  nothing  here  with  which  the 
Romans  could  reasonably  be  offended : 
but  yet  it  was  thought  that  their  jea¬ 
lousy  might  have  been  excited  both  by 
the  display  of  power  and  wealth,  and  also 
by  the  proof  of  readiness  to  cultivate 
independent  relations  of  friendship  with 
others  than  themselves.  Whatever 
might  be  surmised  with  respect  to  their 
intention,  the  Rhodians  gave  no  sign  of 
suspicion  or  anger.  The  arrangements 
with  respect  to  Lycia  stood  unchanged, 
but  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to 
instruct  the  senate  better  in  those  points 
in  which  the  Lycians  had  deceived 


them ;  and  there  the  matter  rested,  all 
further  prosecution  of  it  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  war.  Ambassadors  then  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  exhort  the  Rhodians 
to  fidelity:  but  they  found  on  their 
arrival  that  exhortation  was  needless, 
for  the  people  already,  foreseeing  the 
war,  had  refitted  forty  ships  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  5  the  service  of  the  Romans. 
This  aid  was  afterwards  offered  to  the 
Roman  admiral  in  the  Grecian  seas,  but 
was  declined  by  him  as  unnecessary. 

Letters  were  sent  by  Perseus  to  the 
Grecian  states,  with  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  Marcius,  and  those  to 
Rhodes  were  accompanied  by  ambas¬ 
sadors.  These  requested  of  the  Rho¬ 
dians  that  they  would  be  neutrals  and 
peace-makers ;  “  for  this,”  they  said., 

“was  good  for  all,  and  becoming  to  the 
Pthodians,  who,  professing  to  value 
freedom  of  speech  and  to  maintain  the 
common  liberty  of  Greece,  ought  espe¬ 
cially  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any 
action  contrary  to  these  objects.”  These 
arguments  were  not  without  effect  upon 
the  Rhodians,  but  their  minds  were  still 
pre-occupied  with  attachment  to  Rome, 
in  spite  of  some  particular  reasons  for 
displeasure ;  and  they  declined  doing 
aught  to  compromise  her  friendship. 
They  expressed  however,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  great  good  will  towards  the  am¬ 
bassadors  and  their  master. 

Another  Macedonian  embassy  was 
sent  into  Boeotia.  The  only  cities  where 
it  could  hope  for  success  were  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia:  it  was  re¬ 
pulsed  at  Thebes,  but  welcomed  at  the 
other  two.  Ambassadors  then  were 
sent  to  Perseus  from  Haliartus  and 
Coroneia,  to  ask  succour  for  those 
states  which  embraced  his  interest 
against  the  Thebans,  who  were  trou¬ 
blesome  neighbours  to  all  that  would 
not  league  themselves  with  Rome.  The 
king  replied  that  he  could  not  then  aid 
them,  on  account  of  the  truce:  but  he 
advised  them  to  defend  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could  against  the  Thebans, 
and  to  avoid  giving  occasion  of  hostility 
to  the  Romans. 

The  time  of  truce  ran  out ;  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ambassadors  were  haughtily 
repulsed  by  the  senate,  and  ordered  to 
depart  from  Rome  forthwith,  and  within 
thirty  days  from  Italy ;  and  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  crossed  the  sea  with  his 
army.  Perseus  now  assembled  his  forces 
for  the  war,  to  which  they  seemed 
not  inadequate.  Five-and-twenty  years 
had  passed  since  the  peace  with  the 
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Romans :  and  during  all  that  period  the 
kingdom  had  been  recruiting  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  resources,  undisturbed  by 
wars,  excepting  some  trifling  contests 
with  the  bordering  nations,  which  had 
kept  the  soldiers  in  exercise.  The  army 
was  numerous,  disciplined  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  warlike  stores  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  were  abundantly 
provided.  Thus  prepared,  Perseus  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Thessaly.  Several  of  the 
smaller  towns  submitted  at  his  approach, 
and  Mylae  holding  out  was  taken  and 
sacked,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  king  then  fixed  his  head-quarters 
upon  the  roots  of  Ossa,  and  near  the 
opening  of  the  pass  of  Tempe ;  and  from 
hence  he  sent  out  detachments  to  annoy 
and  plunder  the  allies  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  consul  advanced 
through  Epirus  and  Athamania  into 
Thessaly.  His  way  was  through  a  very 
difficult  country,  and  if  he  had  been 
attacked  in  emerging  from  it,  while  his 
men  were  yet  fatigued  and  disordered, 
he  might  have  been  easily  overthrown. 
But  Perseus  did  not  inherit  the  military 
talents  of  his  father,  and  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  suffered  to  pass  by.  The 
consul  advanced  to  Larissa,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Eumenes  with  4000  foot 
and  1000  horse,  and  by  succours,  mostly 
very  scanty,  from  his  Grecian  allies. 
Perseus  attempted  to  draw  him  to  a 
distance  from  his  camp,  by  sending 
troops  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Pherse  :  but 
Licinius  did  not  hazard  the  attempt  to 
protect  them.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
king  repeatedly  approached  the  hostile 
camp,  and  offered  battle.  An  engage¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  took  place,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated :  and  it  was 
thought  that  their  army  might  have 
been  destroyed,  if  Perseus  had  followed 
up  his  success  with  an  attack  on  their 
camp.  So  fully  was  their  general  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  danger,  that  in  the  ensuing 
night  he  silently  transported  his  forces 
to  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  Peneus. 
Perseus  was  now  advised  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  offer  peace  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  it  had  been  made  with  his 
father.  If  it  were  accepted,  the  war 
would  be  honourably  terminated  with  a 
victory,  and  the  Romans  would  have 
t  received  a  lesson,  which  would  make 
r  them  less  ready  to  encroach  on  the 
l  rights  of  the  Macedonians :  if  it  were 
refused,  he  would  have  gods  and  men 
1  to  witness  his  moderation,  and  the  ob¬ 
stinate  pride  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
agreed,  and  an  embassy  was  sent.  The 


consul  called  a  council  of  war,  and  all 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  answer 
should  be  as  harsh  as  possible.  “  For 
this,”  Polybius  observes,  “  is  a  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  to  be  haughty 
and  obstinate  in  reverses,  but  moderate 
in  success.  That  this  is  honourable,  all 
will  allow :  but  whether  it  be  always 
practicable  may  be  doubted.”  It  is 
doubtless  honourable  to  a  state,  when 
unjustly  attacked,  to  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  compromise  its  character  or 
its  independence :  but  in  a  war  of  am¬ 
bition,  to  sacrifice  its  armies,  and  perhaps 
to  hazard  its  national  existence,  rather 
than  confess  a  failure  and  retire  from  the 
contest  without  an  extension  of  empire, 
has  more  of  obstinate  perverseness  than 
of  magnanimity.  If  the  Roman  principle 
were  acted  on  universally,  no  war  could 
end,  except  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
parties  :  and  for  a  state  to  propound  one 
rule  of  honour  for  itself  and  another  for 
all  with  whom  it  comes  into  contact,  is 
a  common  insult  to  mankind.  The  boast 
of  moderation  in  success  is  of  a  better 
kind,  though  the  claim  of  the  Romans 
to  it  may  well  be  disputed.  It  is  true 
that  they  often  granted  terms  far  easier 
than  those  which  they  might  probably 
have  enforced ;  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  those  terms  were  frequently  ill 
kept,  and  that  peace  was  the  beginning 
of  systematic  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  vanquished  people :  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  apparent  liberality  can 
have  been  little  better  than  crooked  po¬ 
licy  or  vain  ostentation.  This  at  least 
is  an  inference  which  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  draw  with  respect  to  the  general 
conduct  of  a  people,  among  whom  such 
instances  are  continually  recurring: 
though  exceptions  be  sometimes  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  an  individual  com¬ 
mander,  and  even  in  favour  of  the  na¬ 
tion  itself,  to  the  extent  of  a  real,  though 
transitory  good  intention,  at  the  moment 
of  contracting  some  particular  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  message  of  Perseus  was  answered 
by  a  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  disposal 
of  the  senate.  This  insolence  filled  his 
counsellors  with  resentment ;  and  they 
advised  him  to  negotiate  no  more.  But 
he  was  the  more  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
confidence  of  his  enemies :  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  tempt  them  with  higher  offers, 
till  he  was  at  length  induced  by  repeated 
failure,  and  by  the  indignation  of  his 
friends,  to  desist. 

The  Roman  arms  were  more  successful 
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in  Boeotia.  The  praetor  Cams  Lucretius, 
who  had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the 
Grecian  seas  shortly  before  the  setting 
out  of  the  consul,  had  landed  his  forces 
and  besieged  Haliartus.  The  townsmen 
defended  themselves  with  determined 
resolution,  but  with  inadequate  re¬ 
sources  :  the  place  was  stormed,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaves.  The  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  valuable  spoils  having  been 
carried  to  the  ships,  the  city  was  rased 
to  its  foundations ;  and  the  Romans 
then,  if  the  copies  of  Livy  are  correct, 
proceeded  to  Thebes.  If  so,  there  must 
have  been  some  fresh  revolt  of  the 
Thebans  not  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
The  people  submitted  at  the  approach 
of  the  praetor,  who  made  over  the  city 
to  the  exiles  and  other  friends  of  Rome, 
and  sold  the  slaves  and  all  the  effects  of 
the  Macedonian  party.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ships. 

Perseus  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
fire  the  encampment  of  the  Romans.  A 
few  days  after  he  led  out  a  party  to  cut 
off  their  foragers  and  surprise  an  out¬ 
post.  In  this  he  partly  succeeded  :  but 
the  soldiers  of  the  outpost  having  formed 
upon  a  hill,  defended  themselves,  though 
with  difficulty,  till  aid  arrived  from  the 
camp  ;  and  then  the  king  was  over¬ 
matched  and  obliged  to  retire,  with  some 
loss  and  with  great  hazard.  This  action 
partly  restored  the  confidence  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  last  of  the  season, 
for  the  king  immediately  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  Macedonia,  and  the  consul 
soon  after  in  Boeotia. 

The  next  year's  transactions  are  im¬ 
perfectly  recorded ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  extended  the  influence  of  Perseus 
in  Greece,  an  end  that  was  much  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
Roman  commanders,  especially  the  con¬ 
sul  Licinius,  and  the  praetors,  Lucretius 
and  his  successor  Hortensius.  The  last 
demanded  from  the  people  of  Abdera  a 
large  supply  of  corn  and  money;  they 
asked  him  for  time  to  send  to  the  then 
consul  Aulus  Hostilius,  and  to  Rome  ; 
but  scarcely  had  their  envoys  reached 
the  consul,  when  they  heard  that  Hor¬ 
tensius  had  taken  their  city,  beheaded 
the  chiefs,  and  sold  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  senate  ordered  that  all  who 
had  been  sold  should  be  sought  out  and 
released.  The  Chalcidians  complained 
of  both  the  praetors :  and  the  urgency 
of  their  necessity  was  testified  by  the 
appearance  of  Miction  as  their  principal 
ambassador,  who  had  come  to  Rome 


for  that  purpose,  though  he  was  disabled 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  into  the  senate  house  in  a  litter. 
He  declared  that  to  shut  the  gates  against 
Lucretius  and  Hortensius  was  safer  than 
to  admit  them  :  for  those  towns  were  for 
the  most  part  unharmed,  which  had  ex¬ 
cluded  them ;  while  at  Chalcis,  where 
they  had  been  received,  all  the  temples 
were  pillaged.  Lucretius  had  freighted 
his  ships  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  and 
had  carried  freemen  into  slavery :  and 
both  he  and  Hortensius  had  quartered 
their  seamen  summer  and  winter  in  the 
houses  of  the  citizens,  and  exposed  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  insolence  of 
rude  and  profligate  men,  who  cared  not 
what  they  said  or  did.  The  senate  sent 
orders  to  Hortensius  to  redress  as  far  as 
possible,  and  not  to  repeat  the  wrongs 
complained  of :  and  Lucretius  being 
accused  before  the  assembly  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  was  condemned  by  all  the  tribes, 
and  heavily  fined. 

These  outrages  were  imputable  to 
particular  magistrates,  and  not  to  the 
state,  which  condemned  and  punished 
them  :  there  were  other  faults  on  which 
a  different  verdict  must  be  given.  Such 
was  the  disposition,  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  Callicrates  and  the  Achaians,  to 
favour  those  who  flattered  Rome  by  be¬ 
traying  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
to  encourage  their  slanders  against  better 
men  than  themselves.  Of  this  sub¬ 
servient  crew  was  the  iEtolian  Ly- 
ciscus,  on  whose  evidence  Eupolemus, 
Nicander,  and  others  of  his  countrymen, 
w?ere  transported  to  Rome,  under  a  fri¬ 
volous  charge  of  treacherously  causing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  cavalry  by 
Perseus.  Another  was  the  Epirot 
Charops.  He  set  all  engines  to  work 
against  Antinous  and  Cephalus,  the  men 
most  respected  in  his  nation,  who  had 
earnestly  wished  that  peace  might  con¬ 
tinue,  but.  wdro,  since  it  w;as  broken, 
advised  the  people  to  do  their  duty 
faithfully  as  allies  of  Rome,  but  without 
unbecoming  subserviency,  or  forward¬ 
ness  beyond  their  covenant.  Whatever 
they  did  in  any  wise  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans,  Charops  im¬ 
puted  to  infidelity.  At  first  they  de¬ 
spised  the  slander :  but  when  they  saw 
the  credit  given  by  the  Romans  to  like 
accusations  made  by  Lyciscus,  they 
foresaw  that  they  too  might  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  without  a  trial.  They 
wrere  thus  induced  for  their  own  safety 
N  really  to  entertain  the  purpose  of  revolt : 
and  by  this  and  similar  conduct,  as 
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Polybius  observes  on  another  occasion, 
the  Romans  became  rich  in  flatterers,  but 
poor  in  true  friends.  In  the  present 
instance  the  defection  of  Cephalus  car¬ 
ried  with  it  that  of  Epirus. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Hostilius, 
from  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly, 
sent  Caius  Popillius  and  Cnseus  Octa¬ 
vius  to  visit  the  states  of  Greece.  They 
carried  with  them  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  none  of  the  allies  should  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  furnish  any  supplies  to  the  Roman 
officers,  unless  the  demand  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  senate.  They  vaunted 
the  kindness  of  the  decree  in  each  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
they  knew  the  men  who  were  not  hearty 
in  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  to  express  as 
much  displeasure  towards  them  as  to¬ 
wards  their  avowed  opponents.  It  was 
believed  that  they  meant  to  accuse  Ly- 
cortas,  his  son  Polybius,  and  Archon, 
in  the  great  council  of  the  Achaians : 
but  failing  to  find  any  decent  pretext  for 
so  doing,  when  the  assembly  met,  they 
only  addressed  to  it  some  words  of  com- 

#  V 

pliment  and  exhortation,  and  then  went 
into  iEtolia. 

Their  object  here  was  to  take  hostages 
from  the  nation,  and  it  was  supported  by 
Lyciscus.  The  Romans,  he  said,  had 
done  well  in  removing  the  chief  conspi¬ 
rators  against  them,  meaning  Eupole- 
mus  and  Nicander ;  but  these  had  left 
accomplices,  who  ought  to  be  similarly 
treated,  unless  they  gave  their  children 
as  pledges  for  good  behaviour.  The 
persons  chiefly  hinted  at  were  Archida- 
mus  and  Pantaleon,  the  latter  of  whom 
being  with  Eumenes,  when  the  attempt 
to  murder  him  was  made,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  courage  to  stand  by  him 
and  defend  him.  Pantaleon  rising, 
shortly  rebuked  the  sycophancy  of  Ly¬ 
ciscus,  and  then  turned  to  Thoas,  whom 
he  deemed  his  more  accredited  calum¬ 
niator,  from  the  absence  of  known  en¬ 
mity  between  them.  He  called  to  his 
mind  the  war  of  Antiochus,  which  he 
had  kindled  against  the  people  whom  he 
now  unworthily  flattered.  He  reproach¬ 
ed  him  with  ingratitude  towards  Nican¬ 
der  and  himself,  who,  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  Romans  by  treaty,  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon.  The  indignation  of 
the  crowd  broke  out  against  Thoas : 
they  would  not  hear  him  speak,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pelt  him.  It  was  now  no  time  to 
talk  of  hostages,  and  after  slightly  re¬ 
proving  them  for  pelting  Thoas,  the 
Romans  departed. 


They  went  next  into  Acarnania, 
where  they  were  advised  by  their  warm¬ 
est  partisans  to  put  garrisons  into  the 
towns,  and  so  to  guard  against  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Macedonian  faction.  The 
independent  party  protested  against 
this,  as  the  treatment  due  to  con¬ 
quered  enemies,  and  not  to  allies  who 
had  committed  no  offence.  It  was  ma¬ 
nifest  that  the  popular  opinion  went 
with  the  latter  speakers  ;  wherefore  the 
ambassadors  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
agree  with  them,  and  after  expressing 
themselves  to  that  effect,  they  returned 
to  Hostilius  at  Larissa. 

These  transactions  caused  the  Acha- 
ian  leaders  to  deliberate  on  the  line  of 
conduct  fittest  for  the  times.  Lycortas 
maintained,  as  he  had  done  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  they  should  not  aid  either 
Perseus  or  the  Romans  :  for  the  power 
of  the  victor  would  certainly  be  too  great 
for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  was  not  the  part  of  a  patriot  to  con¬ 
cur  in  building  it  up.  At  the  same  time 
he  advised  them  not  to  thwart  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  for  that  would  be  too  dangerous, 
especially  to  those  whose  independent 
conduct  made  many  powerful  enemies 
among  them.  Apollonidas  dissuaded 
direct  opposition  to  Rome,  but  said  that 
they  should  fearlessly  check  and  censure 
those  domestic  traitors,  who  courted  the 
Romans  by  sacrificing  the  liberties,  laws, 
and  common  interests  of  the  state.  But 
the  majority  fell  in  with  Archon,  who 
recommended  that  they  should  yield  to 
the  times,  and  carefully  avoid  giving  to 
their  enemies  any  handle  for  slander,  lest 
they  should  suffer  the  lot  of  Nicander  and 
his  fellows.  It  was  agreed  that  Archon 
should  be  proposed  for  chief  magistrate, 
and  Polybius  for  general  of  the  cavalry; 
and  they  were  elected  accordingly. 

Perseus,  secure  at  present  against 
attack  from  the  Romans,  since  the  inter¬ 
vening  mountains  were  impassable  by 
reason  of  the  snows,  resolved  to  break 
the  strength  of  the  neighbouring  Illy¬ 
rians,  lest  they  should  ravage  his  bor¬ 
ders  when  he  was  occupied  elsewhere. 
This  was  not  all :  he  had  long  sought 
the  alliance  of  Gentius,  who  ruled  over 
most  of  Illyria;  and  this  display  of 
power,  he  thought,  might  determine  that 
prince  to  join  him.  His  arms  were 
every  where  prosperous:  but  Gentius 
answered  his  ambassadors  that  he  was 
too  poor  to  go  to  war  with  Rome,  unless 
he  received  a  large  supply  of  money. 
This  the  Macedonian  refused  to  furnish : 
and  although  he  continued  to  solicit 
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Gentius  by  repeated  embassies,  he  could 
not  overcome  his  own  habitually  penu¬ 
rious  disposition  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
the  only  terms  on  which  the  Illyrian 
could  be  induced  to  aid  him. 

Spring  came;  Hostilius  gave  up  his 
command  to  the  new  consul  Q.  Marcius, 
and  with  it  an  army  which  he  had  wean¬ 
ed  from  great  disorder  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  trained  to  vigilance,  obedience, 
and  inoffensive  conduct  in  quarters. 
Marcius  advanced  into  Macedonia,  over 
heights  which  seemed  insurmountable  to 
an  army.  An  active  enemy  might  have 
ruined  him :  but  Perseus  let  him  pass 
with  slight  opposition,  and  then  in  blind 
terror  retired  to  Pydna,  leaving  open  the 
rich  city  of  Dium,  with  the  strong  defile 
which  it  commanded,  the  only  passage 
for  the  Romans  from  the  narrow  plain 
under  the  mountains  into  the  open  coun¬ 
try  of  Macedonia.  The  consul  took 
possession  of  Dium,  and  advanced  a  little 
beyond  it :  but  finding  it  difficult  to  supply 
his  army  at  a  distance  from  Thessaly, 
he  soon  retired  within  the  pass,  and 
suffered  Perseus  to  reoccupy  the  city. 
The  summer  was  spent  in.  attempts  on 
various  places  by  the  consul,  and  by  the 
co-operating  fleet  of  the  Romans  and 
of  Eumenes.  The  towns  were  well  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Macedonians,  and  com¬ 
monly  with  success  ;  and  the  army  went 
into  winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign 
in  which  little  had  been  won,  except  an 
entrance  into  Macedonia. 

The  Achaians  had  decreed,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Archon,  that  they  would  aid 
the  Romans  with  all  their  forces.  Poly¬ 
bius  and  others  being  sent  to  the  consul 
to  signify  their  resolution,  arrived  when 
he  was  about  to  cross  the  mountains, 
and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  They  then  declared  their  errand 
to  Marcius,  who  thanked  the  Achaians 
for  their  good  will,  but  said  that  he  had 
no  present  need  of  putting  them  to  such 
expense  and  inconvenience.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  returned  to  Achaia,  all  except 
Polybius,  who  continued  with  the  army ; 
till  the  consul,  hearing  that  Appius 
Centho,  who  was  then  commanding  a 
body  of  troops  in  Epirus,  had  asked 
five  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Achaians 
to  assist  his  operations,  sent  Polybius 
back  to  frustrate  his  request,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
reinforcement,  and  that  the  Achaians 
ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  it. 
Whether  this  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  Achaians,  or  in  jealousy  of 
Appius,  Polybius  considered  as  very 


doubtful.  However,  he  undertook  the 
commission,  and  was  placed  by  it  in 
some  perplexity.  He  had  no  written  in¬ 
structions  from  Marcius  to  bear  him  out, 
and  without  them  he  felt  it  dangerous  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Appius.  He  made 
use,  however,  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  relieved  the  allies  from  compli¬ 
ance  with  any  demands  of  its  officers, 
not  authorized  by  itself.  He  procured  a 
vote  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  consul ;  and  by  this  he  saved  the 
nation  from  a  heavy  expense,  but  gave 
great  offence  to  Appius. 

Perseus  continued  his  endeavours  to 
engage  the  Rhodians  in  his  cause,  and 
the  city  was  full  of  contention  between 
his  favourers  and  those  of  Rome.  When 
the  decree  of  the  senate  arrived  there, 
which  relieved  the  allies  from  obedience 
to  the  unauthorized  commands  of  the 
Roman  officers,  this  act  was  kindly  taken 
by  the  multitude :  and  the  leaders  friend¬ 
ly  to  Rome,  availing  themselves  gladly 
of  the  existing  impression,  persuaded 
them  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate, 
to  the  consul,  and  to  the  praetor  who 
commanded  the  fleet.  The  ambassadors 
to  Rome  were  instructed  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  purchase  of  corn  in  Sicily; 
and  all  had  orders  to  defend  their  com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  charge  of  disaf¬ 
fection,  and  to  renew  all  its  engage¬ 
ments  of  friendship.  Each  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  was  favourably  received.  The 
consul,  moreover,  privately  conferred 
with  the  leader  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
him,  and  wondered  that  the  Rhodians 
did  not  endeavour  to  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  Perseus  and  the  Romans.  His 
purpose  in  this  is  not  ascertained.  A 
war  had  broken  out  between  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  on 
account  of  Coelesyria,  which  the  former 
Antiochus,  the  present  king’s  father,  had 
wrested  from  Egypt.  The  consul  may 
perhaps  have  feared  the  power  of  the 
Syrian,  should  he  be  enabled  to  conquer 
Egypt  while  the  Romans  were  engaged 
with  Perseus :  he  may  have  wished  to 
stimulate  the  Rhodians  to  do  something 
which  the  Romans  might  consider  as 
a  pretext  for  attacking  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  when  the  Macedonian  war  should 
be  ended.  Polybius  thought  that  the 
latter  motive  was  the  true  one ;  he 
certainly  deemed  such  crooked  policy 
not  inconsistent  with  the  consul’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  that 
the  event  at  least  corresponded  with  such 
a  suspicion. 
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The  return  of  the  ambassadors  filled 
all  parties  with  joy.  Some  exulted  in 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  others  in 
their  weakness,  which  they  thought  to 
be  proved  by  their  unusual  earnestness 
in  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Rho¬ 
dians  should  mediate  between  Perseus 
and  the  Romans.  The  people  were 
easily  persuaded  to  undertake  the  me¬ 
diation  of  peace.  They  voted  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  each  of  the  belligerents,  to 
declare  that  they  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  the  evils  arising  from  the  war, 
and  that  if  either  party  refused  to  put 
an  end  to  it  on  equitable  terms, 
the  Rhodians  would  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  against  him.  Such  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  little  fitted  to  conciliate  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Romans.  The 
bearers  of  it  were  roughly  answered, 
and  they  parted  from  the  senate  in 
mutual  anger. 

Perseus  had  at  length  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Gentius,  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  giving  him  three  hundred  talents. 
He  defrauded  him,  however :  for  when 
he  had  paid  but  ten  talents,  the  Illyrian 
was  induced  to  offend  the  Romans  irre¬ 
trievably  by  imprisoning  their  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  Perseus  then  withheld  the 
rest  of  the  money.  The  two  monarchs 
jointly  sent  an  embassy  to  Rhodes,  to 
engage  that  state  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  cause  :  and  the  hopes  of  their  par¬ 
tisans  were  supported  by  the  success  of 
a  fleet  sent  by  Perseus  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  which  dispersed  a  squadron  of 
transports  belonging  to  Eumenes,  and 
slew  or  made  prisoners  a  thousand  Gal¬ 
lic  horse*,  whom  that  prince  had  dis¬ 
patched  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
Pergamenian  troops,  that  were  acting- 
under  his  brother  Attalus  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Roman  army.  The  Rhodians 
received  the  embassy  with  favour,  again 
declared  that  they  would  make  peace, 
and  exhorted  the  two  kings  to  throw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way.  While  these 
things  were  passing,  the  new  consul 
Lucius  JE miliu s - P aullu s  arrived  in 
Macedonia:  and  the  praetor,  L.  Anicius, 
entering  Illyria,  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  which  had  rested  on  Gentius, 
by  reducing  him  within  thirty  days  to 
surrender  his  kingdom  and  himself. 

The  consul  PEmilius  was  a  warrior  of 
tried  ability.  His  coming  filled  his  sol¬ 
diers  with  confidence  and  his  enemies 
with  alarm,  both  of  which  were  increased 


*  Probably  for  Galatia  in  Asia. 


by  the  result  of  the  Illyrian  war. 
Still  his  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for 
he  had  before  him  a  gallant  army,  in  a 
strong  and  a  carefully  fortified  position 
on  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Enipcus. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  rather  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Macedonians  :  but  in  the  mean  time 
a  detachment  sent  by  AHmilius  had 
opened  a  passage  over  Mount  Olympus, 
and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Macedonian  guard.  The  king  now 
quitted  his  position,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  Pydna  :  the  consul  followed,  and  found 
him  ready  for  battle,  and  drawn  up  on 
ground  which  favoured  the  action  of  the 
phalanx.  Both  armies  were  eager  to 
fight,  but  they  were  restrained  by  the 
caution  of  their  leaders,  who  wished  to 
receive  rather  than  to  make  the  attack. 
Late  on  the  second  day  an  accident 
brought  on  the  engagement.  At  first 
the  power  of  the  phalanx  bore  down 
every  thing  that  opposed  it:  but  it 
could  not  long  preserve  the  perfection 
of  its  array,  and  the  Romans,  penetrat¬ 
ing  between  the  pikes  wherever  an  open¬ 
ing  was  given,  disordered  and  finally 
defeated  it.  In  the  battle  itself,  and  in 
the  butchery  which  followed  it,  20,000 
Macedonians  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  (b.  c.  169.) 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  had  taken 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  Such 
appearances  were  then  superstitiously 
believed  to  be  ominous  of  ill  to  states 
and  kingdoms.  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus,  a 
Roman  officer,  had  science  enough  to 
know  their  nature  and  foretell  their  oc¬ 
currence  :  and  he,  lest  the  soldiers 
should  be  disheartened  by  the  eclipse, 
called  them  together,  declared  that  it 
would  happen,  and  explained  its  cause. 
This  changed  the  fear,  which  might 
otherwise  have  arisen,  into  wonder  at 
the  knowledge  of  Gallus :  while  in  the 
Macedonian  camp  the  appearance  was 
apprehended  by  many  to  portend  the 
extinction  of  the  kingdom.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  materially 
to  diminish  their  readiness  for  battle. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  victory, 
all  Macedonia  submitted  to  the  consul. 
That  this  should  have  been  the  effect  of 
a  single  battle,  seems  to  mark  that  the 
monarch  was  generally  unpopular,  and 
may  add  some  credit  to  the  crimes  and 
weaknesses  here  recorded  of  Perseus,  and 
to  the  many  others  which  are  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Roman  historians.  His 
fate  was  a  wretched  one.  After  many 
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wanderings,  he  was  obliged  to  put  him¬ 
self  into  the  hands  of  AEmilius.  He 
entered  the  camp  in  a  mourning  habit, 
and  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his 
conqueror’s  feet.  The  consul  made  him 
sit  down,  and  then  asked  on  what  pro¬ 
vocation  he  had  so  violently  attacked 
the  Roman  people,  which  had  faithfully 
kept  its  treaty  with  his  father.  The 
boast  was  as  false  as  the  insult  was  un¬ 
generous  :  but  a  bolder  man  than  Per¬ 
seus  might  havebeen  deterred  from  reply. 
HDmilius  then,  if  Livy  is  to]  be  trusted, 
declared,  that  the  often  tried  clemency 
of  the  Roman  people  gave  to  the  con¬ 
quered  monarch  almost  an  assurance  of 
safety.  After  this  he  carried  him  to 
Rome,  and  exhibited  him  to  all  the 
people  as  a  captive  in  his  triumph.  That 
brutal  ceremony  commonly  finished 
with  the  death  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  led  in  it.  Perseus  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  :  but  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  his  life  was  shortened,  according 
to  some  by  his  own  despair,  according 
to  others  by  the  cruelty  of  his  treat¬ 
ment. 

While  these  things  passed  in  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  some  important  events 
took  place  in  Egypt.  Antiochus  had 
overrun  that  country,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  shut  himself  up  in  Alexandria. 
There  were  several  Grecian  embassies 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  from  the 
Achaians,  Athenians,  and  other  states  ; 
and  these  he  sent  to  Antiochus  to  plead 
in  his  behalf.  The  Syrian  received  them 
kindly,  heard  and  replied  to  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  promised  to  give  his  final 
answer  upon  the  return  of  an  embassy 
which  he  had  sent  to  Ptolemy :  for  he 
wished,  he  said,  that  the  Greeks  should 
be  witnesses  of  all  his  proceedings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation,  it  did  not 
lead  to  peace:  on  the  contrary,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  ventured  a  battle, 
was  defeated,  and  taken.  Hereupon 
the  Alexandrians  declared  his  younger 
brother  king,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  of  Egypt,  but 
was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Physcon. 

Antiochus  made  peace  with  his  pri¬ 
soner,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Egyptians  under  pretence  of  rein¬ 
stating  their  rightful  monarch.  He  won 
a  victory  at  sea,  took  the  strong  city  of 
Pelusium,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  A 
Rhodian  embassy  arriving  to  mediate, 


received  for  answer,  that  Antiochus  was 
fully  determined  to  restore  the  diadem  to 
its  proper  wearer.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  speedy  suc¬ 
cess  against  Alexandria,  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  brothers  to  fight  it  out,  ex¬ 
pecting  that,  when  they  had  weakened 
each  other,  the  victor  would  fall  an  easy 
prey.  He  established  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  as  king  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Memphis,  and  gave  up  to  him  all  Egypt, 
except  Pelusium,  where  he  kept  a  gar¬ 
rison,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  restore.  But  Ptolemy,  well 
aware  of  his  protector’s  insincerity, 
straightway  opened  a  negotiation  with 
his  brother,  which,  by  the  common  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  both,  and  the  good  offices 
of  their  sister  Cleopatra,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  should  reign  conjointly,  and 
the  elder  Ptolemy  was  re-admitted  into 
Alexandria.  But  Antiochus,  instead  of 
rejoicing  that  the  end  was  attained,  for 
which  alone  he  professed  to  war,  now 
prepared  for  fiercer  hostilities  against  the 
two.  He  sent  a  fleet  to  Cyprus,  and 
himself  proceeded  towards  Egypt.  On 
his  march  he  was  met  by  ambassadors, 
who  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor,  for  his  recovered  in¬ 
heritance,  and  prayed  him  not  to  cancel 
his  bounty,  but  rather  to  speak  his 
wishes  as  a  friend,  than  proceed  by  vio¬ 
lence  as  an  enemy.  Antiochus  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  would  not  cease  from 
war,  unless  Cyprus,  and  Pelusium,  with 
the  country  round  it,  were  yielded  to 
him.  These  demands  were  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  he  advanced  into  Egypt. 

The  Achaians  were  bound  to  the  house 
of  the  Ptolemies  by  alliance,  by  old 
friendship,  and  by  benefits  received. 
These  princes  in  their  present  difficulties 
had  asked  them  for  a  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse,  with  Lycortas  as 
leader,  and  Polybius  to  command  the 
cavalry.  Callicrates  and  Diophanes  op¬ 
posed  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the 
consul  Marcius  was  wintering  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  the  decision  of  the  war  was 
now  at  hand,  and  therefore  the  Achaians 
should  keep  in  readiness,  in  case  the 
Romans  should  want  their  help.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  Marcius,  a  year 
before,  had  declined  their  offered  aid  as 
unnecessary.  It  therefore  appeared,  said 
the  friends  of  Lycortas,  that  the  mention 
of  the  Romans  was  a  mere  pretence  for 
persuading  the  Achaians  to  desert  their 
benefactors  in  their  utmost  need,  in  con- 
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tempt  of  obligations  imposed  by  grati¬ 
tude,  and  bound  upon  them  by  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
The  voice  of  the  multitude  was  loudly  in 
favour  of  sending  the  succour  required : 
but  Callicrates  procured  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  by  alleging  that 
a  meeting,  such  as  was  then  convened, 
was  not  legally  competent  to  decide 
upon  it.  At  the  next  meeting,  which 
was  a  more  general  one,  it  was  again 
brought  forward.  Lycortas  and  Po¬ 
lybius  again  proposed  the  sending 
troops :  Callicrates,  the  sending  am¬ 
bassadors  to  mediate.  The  sense  of  the 
people  was  manifestly  with  Lycortas ; 
but  Callicrates  carried  his  point  by 
means  of  a  letter  from  Marcius,  recom¬ 
mending  his  proposal. 

Fortunately  for  the  Ptolemies,  a  more 
powerful  mediation  came  into  play.  Be¬ 
fore  the  reconciliation  of  the  brothers, 
while  Physcon  and  his  sister  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  Antiochus,  they  had  prevailed 
on  the  Romans  to  interfere  in  their 
favour.  One  embassy  had  been  sent, 
which  effected  nothing:  but  a  second 
followed,  headed  by  C.  Popillius,  and 
bearing  an  express  requisition  on  the 
part  of  the  senate,  that  all  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  should  be  forthwith 
given  up.  The  conquest  of  Mace¬ 
donia  had  now  been  completed,  and 
the  increase  of  power  thence  result¬ 
ing  to  the  Romans  was  more  than 
matched  by  the  increase  of  their  pride. 
Antiochus,  after  compelling  the  rest 
of  Egypt  to  submission,  was  on  his 
march  towards  Alexandria,  when  Popil¬ 
lius  met  him  within  four  miles  of  the 
city.  The  king  saluted  him,  and  offered 
his  hand  ;  the  ambassador  bid  him  first 
read  the  decree  of  the  senate.  He  read 
it,  and  said  he  would  take  counsel  with 
his  friends  :  Popillius  drew  a  circle  round 
him  with  his  stick,  and  required  his  an¬ 
swer  before  he  stepped  beyond  it.  An¬ 
tiochus  hesitated  a  while,  and  then  said 
he  would  obey :  whereupon  the  Roman 
took  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  as  a 
friend.  Antiochus  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Egypt,  according  to  the  mandate 
of  the  senate :  and  the  ambassador, 
after  visiting  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  went  to  Cyprus,  which  the  Syrian 
generals  had  well  nigh  conquered,  but 
were  now  obliged  to  abandon. 


Chapter  XVI. 

Of  Greece,  from  the  Conquest  of  Mace-* 
donia  to  the  Conquest  of  Achaia,  by 
the  Romans. 

W hen  the  senate  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Perseus,  they  sent  for  the  Rhodian 
ambassadors,  who  had  not  quitted 
Rome.  Polybius  seems  to  intimate  that 
they  had  not  before  been  admitted  to  a 
hearing ;  but  this  is  not  expressed  with 
precision  enough  to  warrant  us  in  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  positive  assertion  of 
Livy.  They  said  that  their  common¬ 
wealth  had  sent  them  to  mediate  a 
peace,  considering  the  war  as  burden¬ 
some  to  the  Greeks  and  chargeable  to 
the  Romans  ;  but  now  that  it  was  ended 
as  the  Rhodians  most  wished,  they 
shared  in  the  joy  of  their  friends.  The 
senate  replied  that  it  well  knew  the 
Rhodians  to  have  acted  neither  from 
good  will  to  Greece  nor  to  Rome,  but 
merely  from  the  wish  to  rescue  Perseus 
from  his  fate ;  and  that  therefore  they 
must  not  expect  the  language  nor  the 
treatment  due  to  friends. 

This  repulse  was  hardly  needed  to 
increase  the  terror  which  had  already 
driven  the  Rhodians  to  acts  unworthy 
of  themselves.  The  master- work  of 
tyranny  is  to  make  its  victims  accom¬ 
plices  in  their  own  degradation,  and 
thus  to  render  unmerited  suffering  no 
longer  respectable.  We  may  better 
bear  to  see  a  gallant  struggle  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  maintained,  for  the  pity  due  to 
suffering  is  absorbed  in  the  higher 
sympathy  with  moral  greatness.  But 
to  see  a  brave,  a  wise,  a  once  free- 
spirited  people,  reduced  to  kiss  the  foot 
that  spurns  them  without  cause,  and  by 
tame,  and  even  by  criminal  sub¬ 
missions,  to  sue  for  pardon  where  no 
wrong  has  been  committed,  this  is  in¬ 
deed  a  painful  spectacle,  and  not  more 
painful  than  humiliating.  The  Rho¬ 
dians  hearing  that  C.  Popillius  was 
passing  near  their  island  on  his  way  to 
the  king  of  Syria,  sent  a  deputation 
that  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
visit  them.  He  came,  but  only  to  in¬ 
crease  their  fears  and  exaggerate  their 
offences.  His  colleague  Decimius,  says 
Livy,  spoke  more  moderately.  He  ad¬ 
vised  the  Rhodians  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment,  by  turning  it  on  the 
heads  of  their  evil  counsellors.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  voted  death  to  all  who 
had  ever  spoken  in  favour  of  Perseus 
or  against  the  Romans,  Some  had  a U 
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ready  escaped,  others  slew  themselves, 
but  the  decree  was  executed  against  the 
rest.  Such  was  the  mild  atonement 
exacted  for  a  few  haughty  words  and 
suspected  wishes,  by  those  same  tender¬ 
hearted  Romans,  who  had  been  so  much 
shocked,  as  we  may  remember,  at  the 
cruelty  of  the  Achaians,  in  putting  to 
death  some  principal  Lacedaemonians 
for  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty  and  a 
massacre. 

Even  after  this  propitiation  the  senate 
would  hardly  listen  to  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  Rhodians  sent  to  plead  for 
their  pardon.  The  temper  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  was  generally  unfriendly,  and 
one  of  the  praetors  went  so  far  as  pub¬ 
licly  to  harangue  the  people,  and  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  war.  The  ambassadors 
put  on  mourning  attire,  and  besought 
forgiveness  with  prayers  and  tears  ;  but 
the  greatest  favour  which  they  could 
obtain  was  an  answer  relieving  them 
from  the  apprehension  of  war,  but  bit¬ 
terly  reproaching  their  several  delin¬ 
quencies,  and  declaring  that  but  for  a 
few  tried  friends  of  Rome,  especially 
the  ambassadors  themselves,  the  senate 
well  knew  how  they  ought  to  be  treated. 
On  receiving  the  answer,  the  Rhodians 
voted  to  the  senate  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  gold  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 
crown,  and  sued  to  be  admitted  into 
confederacy,  which  they  had  hitherto 
avoided.  For  the  Rhodians,  trusting  in 
their  strength,  like  the  ancient  Cor- 
cyrseans,  had  ever  declined  such  en¬ 
gagements  as  could  entangle  them 
against  their  will  in  the  quarrels  _  of 
others,  or  prevent  them  from  assisting 
any  state  when  they  saw  cause.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  beg  for  that  which 
they  would  not  formerly  have  accepted ; 
but  that  a  decree  might  not  exist  among 
their  records  to  shame  them  if  they  were 
refused,  the  mission  was  entrusted  to 
their  admiral,  as  the  only  person  legally 
empowered  to  engage  in  any  negotiation 
without  being  authorized  by  a  popular 
vote.  A  year  or  more  passed  before 
their  request  was  granted.  During  the 
interval,  the  senate  decreed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  those  Lycians  and  Carians 
whom  it  had  consigned  to  the  Rhodians 
after  the  conquest  of  Antiochus. 

If  the  Romans  were  unjust  and  cruel 
towards  the  Rhodians,  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  their  conduct  in  Greece 
deserves  a  more  favourable  report. 
After  the  conquest  of  Illyria,  Anicius 
led  his  forces  into  Epirus.  Four  towns 
alone  held  out  against  him  under  An- 


tinous,  Cephalus,  and  other  leaders  in 
the  revolt :  but  these,  soon  feeling  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Roman  outposts  and  died 
fighting ;  and  the  towns  then  opened 
their  gates.  FEmilius  meantime,  while 
he  waited  for  the  ten  commissioners 
appointed  to  assist  him  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  was  travelling 
through  Greece  to  visit  its  most  re¬ 
markable  places,  carefully  avoiding  to 
inquire  into  the  past  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  returning  he  was  met 
by  a  crowd  of  FEtolians  in  mourning 
raiment,  who  complained  tha£  Lyciseus 
and  Tisippus,  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
party,  after  surrounding  the  national 
congress  with  a  body  of  soldiers  ob¬ 
tained  from  Aulus  Boebius,  a  Roman 
officer,  had  slaughtered  five  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  leading  men,  driven 
others  into  banishment,  and  distributed 
to  their  followers  the  goods  of  the  slain 
and  the  exiles.  The  proconsul  bid  them 
follow  him  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  was 
to  appear  on  a  stated  day  with  the  com¬ 
missioners,  in  order  to  settle  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedonia.  On  the  appointed 
day,  his  tribunal  being  set  forth,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  state  with  his  ten  assistants, 
and  published  the  decree  of  the  senate 
to  the  anxious  multitude.  He  declared 
that  all  the  Macedonians  should  be  free, 
should  enjoy  their  cities,  lands,  and 
laws,  and  annually  elect  their  magi¬ 
strates  ;  that  they  should  pay  to  Rome 
but  half  the  tribute  they  had  paid  to  the 
king ;  but  that  their  country  should  be 
parcelled  into  four  cantons,  having  se¬ 
parate  capitals,  separate  magistrates 
and  congresses,  and  that  no  one 
should  marry,  or  purchase  lands  or 
houses  out  of  his  canton. 

After  this  he  called  in  the  FEtolians  : 
but  his  inquiries  were  directed  to  de¬ 
termine,  not  who  had  done  the  wrong, 
or  who  had  suffered  it,  but  who  had 
favoured  or  opposed  the  Romans  in  the 
war.  He  acquitted  the  murderers,  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  power,  and  ratified  their 
sentences  of  exile  and  confiscation : 
and  only  condemned  Beebius  for  lend¬ 
ing  Roman  soldiers  as  agents  of  mas¬ 
sacre.  This  iniquitous  decision  gave 
new  confidence  to  the  servile  tools  of 
Rome  in  every  state  :  the  patriots  gene¬ 
rally  gave  way  to  the  season,  and  the 
betrayers  of  their  country  were  ap¬ 
pointed  without  opposition  to  all  magi¬ 
stracies  and  public  missions.  Callicrates, 
Charops,  Lyciseus,  and  the  rest,  flocked 
in  to  FEmihus  in  Macedonia :  they  vied 
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with  each  other  in  slandering  their  more 
honest  fellow-citizens  ;  and  all  whom  it 
pleased  them  to  accuse  as  secret  ene¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  were  demanded  by  the 
proconsul,  and  sent  to  Italy  to  answer 
for  their  conduct. 

With  the  Achaians  only  the  com¬ 
missioners  went  to  work  more  indi¬ 
rectly  ;  for  they  feared  lest  they  should 
refuse  compliance,  and  perhaps  put 
Callicrates  and  his  fellow  traitors  to 
death.  Besides,  in  examining  the 
writings  taken  from  Perseus,  they  found 
no  letters  from  any  Achaian.  How¬ 
ever,  they  selected  two  of  their  number 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Achaians.  These 
declared  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  had  assisted  Perseus  both  with 
money  and  otherwise,  required  a  vote 
condemning  them  to  death,  and  said 
that  when  this  was  passed  they  would 
state  their  names.  The  assembly  cried 
out  against  the  injustice  of  the  proposal, 
and  demanded  that  the  men  should  be 
named  and  tried  before  they  were  sen¬ 
tenced  :  whereupon  the  Romans  an¬ 
swered,  by  the  advice  of  Callicrates, 
that  all  who  had  recently  been  generals 
of  the  Achaians  were  involved  in  the 
charge.  This  called  up  Xenon,  a  man 
of  high  consideration:  “  I,”  he  said, 
“  have  lately  been  general,  but  I  know 
myself  guiltless  towards  the  Romans, 
and  am  ready  to  answer  for  my  conduct 
either  here  or  at  Rome.”  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  caught  at  the  unguarded  ex¬ 
pression,  and  demanded  that  all  who 
wrere  accused  should  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  senate.  Under  this  pretence 
they  sent  to  Rome  all  those  whom  Cal¬ 
licrates  pointed  out,  in  number  above 
a  thousand.  The  senate  without  hear¬ 
ing  them  placed  them  under  guard  in 
different  cities  of  Etruria.  To  an  em¬ 
bassy  sent  by  the  Achaians  to  request 
that  the  men  might  be  either  brought 
to  trial  at  Rome,  or  sent  back  to  be  tried 
in  their  own  country,  the  senate  affected 
to  consider  them  as  already  condemned 
by  their  fellow-citizens.  Driven  out  of 
this  subterfuge  by  a  second  embassy, 
which  fully  stated  the  true  features  of 
the  case,  the  senate  answered  that  they 
deemed  it  not  for  the  good  of  Achaia 
that  those  men  should  return.  Many 
embassies  were  sent  with  no  better 
success.  At  length,  after  seventeen 
years,  when  scarce  three  hundred  of 
them  were  left,  the  rest  having  died  in 
prison,  or  suffered  death  for  attempting 
to  escape,  the  survivors,  among  whom 
was  Polybius,  were  allowed  to  return. 


Such  was  the  treatment  vouchsafed  by 
Rome  to  men,  whose  sole  offence  was 
fidelity  to  their  country ;  and  such  the 
paltry  trickery  by  which  her  oppressions 
were  facilitated. 

yEmilius  again  assembling  the  Mace¬ 
donians  bade  them  chuse  their  council 
of  state,  and  then  published  a  list  of 
Macedonian  chiefs,  whom  he  required 
to  go  into  Italy  with  their  grown-up 
children.  This,  Livy  says,  though  ap¬ 
parently  harsh,"  was  really  a  safeguard  to 
the  general  liberty  against  men  accustom¬ 
ed  to  obey  the  king,  and  domineer  over  his 
subjects.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
they  were  dreaded,  not  as  oppressors, 
but  as  leaders,  who  might  unite  their 
countrymen  against  oppression:  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  ordinary  Macedonian 
government,  though  irregular,  was  far 
from  being  despotic.  iEmilius  gave  out 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  province,  of  which 
the  Roman  historian  speaks  with  high 
commendation.  Lastly,  he  set  forth  a 
splendid  feast  from  the  spoils  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  then  went  out  from  the  bosom 
of  rejoicing  to  do  a  deed,  perhaps  the 
foulest  in  the  black  and  bloody  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Roman  conquest. 

The  fear  of  oppression,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  had  driven  most  of  the  Epirots 
to  revolt ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  active  in  the  war.  All  however 
whom  it  pleased  the  Romans  to  accuse 
of  any  disaffection  towards  them,  had 
already  been  arrested  and  sent  into 
Italy.  Nevertheless  the  senate,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  soldiers  without  diminishing  the 
Macedonian  treasure,  had  resolved  to 
give  up  all  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  pillage 
that  had  shewn  any  favour  to  Perseus. 
iEmilius  being  ordered  to  execute  the 
decree  sent  officers  to  each,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  that  they  were  come  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons,  so  that  the  Epirots  might 
be  free  like  the  Macedonians.  Lie  sum¬ 
moned  ten  chiefs  from  every  place,  and 
charged  them  to  deliver  up  the  gold 
and  silver  in  their  towns.  Troops  were 
sent  to  the  devoted  cities,  and  their  de¬ 
partures  were  so  arranged  that  all  might 
arrive  on  the  same  day  at  their  several 
destinations.  The  commanding  officers 
had  secret  orders  what  to  do.  On  the 
appointed  morning  the  treasure  was 
collected,  and  then  the  signal  for 
plunder  was  given.  Each  city  was 
stripped  of  everything  valuable,  its  walls 
were  demolished,  and  its  inhabitants 
made  slaves.  In  one  day  seventy  towns 
were  ruined,  and  ]  50,000  persons  sold 
into  bondage.  This  was  done  in  time 
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of  peace,  for  a  slight  offence,  and  one 
for  which  the  sufferers  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  their  excuses  were  ac¬ 
cepted  :  yet  the  body  which  commanded 
it  was  wont  to  boast  itself  the  only  power 
on  earth  which  never  failed  in  faith, 
justice,  or  humanity ;  and  the  agent 
in  the  villainy  esteemed  himself,  was 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  has  been 
registered  by  annalists,  and  commemo¬ 
rated  by  orators,  as  a  spotless  pattern 
of  integrity.  Contempt  of  riches  was 
among  the  virtues  which  the  Romans 
vaunted  as  peculiarly  their  own.  Their 
officers  were  commonly  proof  against 
personal  corruption  to  a  degree  that 
surprised  the  Greeks ;  and  iEmilius 
himself,  after  larger  revenues  had  passed 
through  his  hands  than  through  those 
of  any  former  Roman  general,  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  his  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  ready  money. 
Yet  the  only  motive  to  the  desolation  of 
Epirus  was  the  wish  to  avoid  diminish¬ 
ing  a  vast  treasure  newly  won.  How  can 
these  things  be  explained  ?  By  that 
disposition,  everywhere  too  common, 
which  prevailed  at  Rome  to  a  more 
than  usual  extent,  to  make  national 
interest  the  measure  of  justice,  and  na¬ 
tional  partiality  that  of  truth :  by  the 
unexamining  self-idolatry,  which  looks 
inward  only  for  matter  of  praise,  and  is 
therefore  really  unconscious  of  impuri¬ 
ties  and  inconsistencies,  because  it  has 
never  sought  to  find  them  out :  by  that 
wilful  blindness  and  rooted  unfairness 
of  a  mind,  severe  in  its  judgment  of 
others,  but  unboundedly  indulgent  to 
itself,  which  are  the  sins  especially 
pointed  at  in  the  words,  that  “  the  heart 
of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked.” 

The  Roman  generals  now  sailed  for 
Italy,  leaving  Charops  all  powerful 
among  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Epirus.  He  quickly  gathered  about  him 
a  crew  of  plunderers  and  ruffians,  and 
partly  by  their  aid,  and  partly  by  the 
fear  of  Rome,  he  overbore  all  opposition. 
His  enmity  and  his  avarice  alike  required 
to  be  satiated  by  bloodshed.  Men  were 
slain  in  the  public  market  or  in  their 
houses;  others  were  waylaid  and  assas¬ 
sinated  in  the  fields  and  highways  ;  and 
confiscation  ever  followed  on  the  heels 
of  murder.  The  threat  of  banishment 
was  another  engine  of  extortion  from  the 
wealthy, — women  as  well  as  men.  By 
this,  Charops  drew  as  much  as  he  could 
from  the  principal  persons  in  the  city  of 
Phoenice ;  and  then,  after  receiving  the 


price  of  forbearance,  he  nevertheless 
commenced  the  threatened  prosecution. 
The  charge  he  made  was  of  enmity  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  fear,  he  prevailed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  doom  the  accused — not  to  exile — 
but  to  death.  They  fled  to  avoid  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  Charops 
went  to  Rome  to  get  his  act  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Here  he  was  disappointed. 
iEmilius  Paullus,  though  he  had  not  re¬ 
fused  to  execute  the  worst  decrees  of 
his  employers,  had  yet  virtue  enough  to 
be  displeased  with  the  encouragement 
given  to  flatterers  and  false  accusers. 
He  marked  his  opinion  of  Charops,  by 
refusing  him  admission  into  his  house : 
and  his  judgment,  thus  expressed,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  senate  to  withhold  their 
approbation  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place.  They  declared  that  they 
would  send  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  matter ;  but  Charops  sup¬ 
pressed  the  real  answer,  and  forged  one 
according  to  his  wishes.  He  died  soon 
after,  probably  on  his  return,  for  the 
place  of  his  decease  was  Brundusium  in 
Italy,  the  port  from  which  the  passage 
into  Greece  was  commonly  begun.  Epi¬ 
rus  thus  was  freed  from  an  intolerable 
tyranny ;  and  about  the  same  time 
JEtolia  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the 
death  of  Lyciscus.  These  deaths  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  year  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Perseus. 

We  must  return  to  the  affairs  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  reward  of  the  Achaians 
for  their  unfailing  fidelity  as  allies  of 
Rome,  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
their  voluntary  services,  they  strove  to 
weaken  them  as  much  as  possible,  that 
they  might  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
oppression.  Three  years  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  vEmilius  to  Italy,  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus  was  sent  into  Greece,  and  in¬ 
structed  to  sever  as  many  cities  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  Achaian  league.  Among 
those  inclined  to  abandon  the  league 
was  the  HRolian  town  of  Pleuron  ;  and 
Gallus,  according  to  his  orders,  sup¬ 
ported  its  defection.  What  other  suc¬ 
cess  his  mission  may  have  had  does  not 
appear. 

The  Athenians  were  now  in  the  deepest 
poverty  :  for  they  had  been  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and  they 
had  few  resources  for  the  recovery  of 
their  loss.  Driven  to  extremity  by  want, 
they  plundered  their  subjects  of  Oropus, 
The  Oropians  complained  to  Rome  ;  and 
the  senate,  judging  that  they  had  suffered 
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their  wives  and  children,  and  planted 
Thracians  in  their  stead,  to  whom  he 
thought  he  ■could  better  trust  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  war.  Tn  order  to  secure  himself 
against  private  revenge,  he  commanded 
that  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all 
whom  he  had  slain  should  be  thrown 
into  prison,  where  many  were  put  to 
death.  These  actions  filled  the  king¬ 
dom  with  mourning :  the  third  tragedy 
was  in  his  own  family,  where  his  sons 
were  plotting  against  and  accusing  each 
other ;  and  he  was  racked  night  and 
day  with  the  horrible  doubt  which  of 
them  he  should  put  to  death  on  the 
evidence  of  the  other,  and  which  he 
should  preserve  to  be  an  object  of  ter¬ 
ror  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Here  Polybius  fails  us  :  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sequel  must  be  found  in  Livy, 
who  tells  them,  however,  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  partiality  towards  the  favourite  of 
Rome.  Demetrius  was  charged  by  Per¬ 
seus  with  an  attempt  upon  his  life :  and 
Philip,  after  hearing  the  accusation  and 
the  defence,  professed  himself  unable  to 
decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
complaint.  He  w7as,  however,  prejudiced 
against  Demetrius,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  his  fa¬ 
vour  among  them :  while  Perseus,  who 
shared  in  his  hostility  against  them, 
was  trusted  and  admitted  to  his  coun¬ 
sels.  Demetrius  being  left  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  while  his  father  and  brother  were 
engaged  in  a  military  expedition,  and 
seeing  himself  to  be  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion, 'meditated  flight  to  the  Romans. 
His  purpose  w7as  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
chief  intimates,  who,  like  many  others 
of  his  household,  had  been  seduced 
by  Perseus.  At  the  same  time  letters 
arrived  from  Rome,  professing  to  be 
from  Flamininus,  which  asked  the  par¬ 
don  of  Demetrius,  for  any  talk  impru¬ 
dently  held  w7ith  the  writer  touching 
the  Macedonian  crown.  These  letters, 
when  combined  with  the  project  of 
flight,  convinced  the  king  that  his 
,  younger  son  was  guilty  of  treason  :  and 
fearing  to  put  him  openly  to  death,  lest 
it  should  prematurely  disclose  his  hosti¬ 
lity  to  Rome,  he  procured  that  he  should 
be  poisoned. 

The  short  remainder  of  Philip's  life 
was  full  of  misery.  He  was  full  of  re¬ 
gret  for  the  son  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
of  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
sentence :  and  he  was  also  subject  to 
9  continual  mortifications  from  the  sur- 
v  vivor,  who  being  now  assured  of  the  suc- 
3  cession  in  his  own  and  in  the  general 


opinion,  assumed  little  less  than  regal 
authority,  and  was  more  feared  and  fol¬ 
lowed  than  the  actual  monarch.  Philip 
had  a  kinsman,  Antigonus,  whom  Per¬ 
seus  hated  because  he  could  not  mould 
him  to  his  purposes.  He,  seeing  little 
hope  of  safety  to  himself  under  the 
dominion  of  his  enemy,  undertook,  if 
possible,  to  hinder  his  accession,  and 
with  that  view  to  unravel  his  intrigues 
against  his  brother.  According  to 
Livy,  he  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the 
confession  of  the  agents,  that  the  letters 
of  Flamininus,  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Demetrius,  were  a  forgery.  These  confes¬ 
sions  were  however  partly,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  entirely  drawn  forth 
by  torture :  and  there  were  authors 
who  stated  that  one  of  those  accused 
as  agents  could  not  be  brought  by 
torture  to  confession.  Even  without 
this  latter  statement,  the  value  of  the 
confessions  which  were  made  would  be 
much  diminished  by  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  them:  though  the  ancients  ap¬ 
pear,  most  strangely  and  unreasonably, 
to  have  deemed  examination  by  torture 
the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  truth. 

Though  now  convinced  that  Perseus 
was  guilty,  Philip  found  him  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  punished.  He  only  took  care  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  from  his  father,  that  he 
might  be  safe  from  any  sudden  violence. 
The  king  endeavoured  to  change  the  suc¬ 
cession,  and  to  make  Antigonus  his 
heir,  but  his  life  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  allow  of  his  effecting  his  pur¬ 
pose.  He  died  of  a  disease  occasioned 
by  remorse  and  continual  agony  of  mind  : 
and  Perseus,  having  received  the  ear¬ 
liest  intelligence  of  his  danger,  was  on 
the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  his  decease 
before  it  was  generally  known.  Lie 
mounted  the  throne  without  opposition  ; 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put 
Antigonus  to  death,  (b.  c.  180.) 

Among  other  measures  adopted  by 
Philip  with  a  view  to  war  with  Rome, 
was  the  invitation  of  the  Bastarnee, 
a  barbarous  nation  from  beyond  the 
Danube.  He  intended  that  they  should 
extirpate  the  Dardanians,  a  people  al¬ 
ways  hostile  to  Macedonia ;  and  then 
should  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Italy, 
leaving  their  families  in  the  Dardanian 
country.  In  this  case,  if  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  he  hoped  to 
enter  unopposed  into  the  possession  of 
Dardania  :  but  if  they  were  successful, 
they  would  occupy  the  Romans,  and  he 
meanwhile  would  recover  all  his  lost 
dominion  in  Greece.  For  these  rea-< 
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sons  he  had  invited  them,  had  engaged 
for  their  safe  passage  through  Thrace, 
and  had  prevailed  on  the  princes  of  that 
country  to  let  them  proceed,  and  to 
provide  markets  for  their  use. 

They  entered  Thrace  in  a  peaceful 
manner :  but  as  soon  as  Philip’s  death 
was  known,  both  nations  began  to  fail 
in  their  engagements,  the  Thracians  to 
withhold  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  Bastarnse  to  straggle  and  plunder. 
Mutual  injuries  soon  led  to  avowed  hos¬ 
tility.  The  Bastarnse  at  first  prevailed  ; 
the  Thracians  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
refuge  on  one  lofty  mountain,  and  here 
they  were  attacked.  But  besides  the 
advantage  resulting  from  their  position, 
they  were  further  aided  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  greatly  distressed  and  con¬ 
founded  the  assailants.  The  Bastarnse 
were  repulsed.  When  they  were  again 
assembled  in  their  camp,  they  disputed 
whether  to  advance  or  return.  About 
thirty  thousand  went  on,  and  reached 
Dardania :  the  rest  returned  across  the 
Danube  to  their  homes.  A  war  ensued 
between  the  Dardanians,  and  those  of 
the  Bastarnse  who  persevered,  in  which 
the  invaders  were  victorious  at  first, 
but  were  finally  expelled. 

Perseus  began  his  reign  by  sending  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  which  was  honour¬ 
ably  received,  and  assurances  of  friend¬ 
ship  were  mutually  given  with  equal  in¬ 
sincerity.  He  set  himself  to  seek  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  by  acts 
which  might  win  him  the  reputation  of 
humanity,  and  place  his  character  in 
advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his 
father.  He  dismissed  state  prisoners, 
remitted  debts  which  were  due  to  the 
treasury,  and  recalled  all  those  who  had 
been  driven  from  Macedonia  by  charges 
of  treason,  or  by  debts  or  fines  which 
they  were  unable  to  pay.  He  was  dig¬ 
nified  in  manners,  diligent  and  able  in 
discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
station  ;  and  he  observed,  and  enforced 
on  all  about  him,  a  sobriety  and  tem¬ 
perance  in  pleasures  very  different  from 
the  habits  of  Philip.  All  these  things 
tended  to  make  him  popular,  and  to 
assist  the  negotiations  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  states  of 
Greece  in  his  interest. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  some 
of  the  Dolopians  having  revolted  from 
him  and  appealed  to  Rome,  he  attacked 
and  subdued  them.  He  then  went  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  His  sud¬ 
den  appearance  in  the  midst  of  Greece 
caused  some  alarm:  but  after  three 


days'  stay  he  returned  through  Thes¬ 
saly,  without  committing  any  injury  in 
the  country.  He  moreover  sent  am¬ 
bassadors,  not  only  to  the  states  through 
which  he  passed,  but  to  many  others, 
and  craved  that  all  their  quarrels  with 
his  father  might  be  ended  with  his  life. 
But  above  all  he  desired  reconciliation 
with  the  Achaians,  whose  enmity  to 
Philip  had  been  such,  that  a  decree  ex¬ 
isted,  forbidding  the  entrance  of  any 
Macedonian  on  their  soil.  The  Achai¬ 
ans  in  consequence  could  not  venture 
into  Macedonia,  which  was  hence  a 
refuge  to  their  fugitive  slaves.  All 
these  Perseus  collected  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  sent  them  back  with  letters, 
importing  that  it  belonged  to  the  Achai¬ 
ans  to  see  that  the  mischief  should  not 
recur. 

Among  the  most  active  speakers  in 
the  Achaian  assembly,  was  one  Calli¬ 
crates.  After  the  last-mentioned  set¬ 
tlement  of  affairs  in  Lacedaemon,  the 
exiles  had  continued  to  solicit  the 
Romans,  and  the  Romans  to  urge 
their  recall.  Lycortas  advised  that  the 
act  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
senate  informed  that  its  reversal  was 
precluded  by  the  laws,  and  by  all  the 
mutual  obligations  of  the  confederate 
states.  Callicrates  contended  that  no¬ 
thing  should  hinder  obedience  to  Rome : 
but  the  assembly  agreed  with  Lycortas, 
and  sent  an  embassy  with  such  instruc¬ 
tions  as  he  recommended.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Callicrates  was  sent  upon  this 
mission ;  and  he,  instead  of  doing  his 
errand,  incited  the  senate  to  invade  the 
independence  of  his  country.  He  said 
that  they  encouraged  the  Greeks  to 
disobedience,  by  not  supporting  the 
party,  which  maintained  that  laws,  and 
oaths,  and  graven  pillars,  should  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  Romans.  While  left 
to  themselves,  the  Achaians  would 
favour  those  who  professed  to  stand  up 
for  law  and  liberty :  but  if  the  senate 
marked  its  preference  of  the  men  who 
upheld  its  unlimited  authority,  it  would 
easily  make  the  leaders  its  own,  and  the 
Many  would  be  deterred  from  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  reminded  them  of  the  war  with 
Messene,  which  the  Achaians  had  waged 
and  brought  to  an  end  without  consult¬ 
ing  them :  though  the  Romans  had 
never  yet  made  this  a  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint.  He  recalled  to  them  how  often 
they  had  required  the  Achaians  to  re¬ 
store  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  :  instead 
of  which  they  had  pledged  themselves 
anew  to  those  in  the  city  not  to  do  it, 
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These  suggestions  were  too  alluring*  for 
Roman  integrity  to  withstand.  "The 
senate  wrote  not  only  to  the  Achaians, 
that  they  should  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epi- 
rots,  Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Acarna- 
nians,  to  request  their  utmost  exertions 
in  the  cause.  In  their  letters  to  the 
Achaians,  they  expressed  their  wish  that 
all  Achaian  statesmen  should  be  like 
Callicrates:  and  the  traitor  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  countrymen,  who  little 
guessed  what  public  service  had  merited 
this  praise. 

Henceforward,  Callicrates  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  always  recom¬ 
mended  entire  obedience  to  Rome.  His 
influence  was  supported  by  the  belief 
that  he  stood  high  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  senate,  and  that  his  favour  with 
that  body  might  be  a  protection  to  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  chosen  gene¬ 
ral,  in  which  capacity  he  restored  the 
Messenian  and  Lacedaemonian  exiles : 
and  in  his  after  conduct  he  was  ever 
ready  to  do  whatever  he  deemed  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Romans.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  when  Xenarchus  the  general  had 
read  the  letters  of  Perseus  to  the  Acha¬ 
ians,  and  many  were  inclined  to  receive 
them  favourably,  Callicrates  expressed 
an  opposite  opinion.  A  way,  he  said, 
was  sought  for  introducing  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
connexion  which  existed  with  Rome. 
He  made  use  of  various  arguments  to 
show  that  a  war  was  impending  between 
the  Romans  and  Perseus,  and  especially 
dwelt  on  the  conquest  of  Dolopia,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Macedonian  king  to 
Delphi.  “  If  now,”  he  said,  “  we  re¬ 
peal  the  decree  which  excludes  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  from  Peloponnesus,  we  shall 
again  have  royal  ambassadors  in  the 
country,  and  interchange  of  hospitality 
between  them  and  our  chief  men,  and 
finally  armies,  and  the  king  himself, 
crossing  the  gulf  from  Delphi ;  and  thus 
we  shall  be  mingled  with  Macedonians 
arming  against  Rome.  I  advise  that 
nothing  should  be  changed  till  we  know 
whether  our  fears  be  just  or  not.  If 
(  peace  remain  inviolate  between  the  Ma- 
:  cedonians  and  the  Romans,  we  may  then 
r  have  friendship  and  intercourse  with  the 
former.” 

Archon,  the  brother  of  the  general, 
spoke  next.  Callicrates,  he  said,  had 
j  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  in- 
>i  tentions  of  Perseus  and  of  the  Romans. 
The  Achaians,  however,  knew  not  these, 
nor  did  it  concern  them  to  inquire;  it 
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was  enough  for  them  that  peace  existed, 
and  assurances  of  friendship  had  been 
mutually  given.  When  Rome  herself 
was  at  peace  with  Macedonia,  why 
should  the  Achaians  cherish  intermin¬ 
able  hatred  ?  And  if  the  offences  of 
Philip  were  to  be  remembered  against 
his  son,  why  should  the  many  benefits 
formerly' received  from  the  Macedonian 
kings  be  entirely  forgotten?  No  new 
alliance  was  now  proposed,  nor  any 
breach  of  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
but  simply  the  repeal  of  an  unsocial 
interdiction,  injurious  to  private  inter¬ 
ests,  and  offensive  to  human  feelings. 
If  war  broke  out,  not  Perseus  doubted 
their  adherence  to  the  Romans :  but  if 
peace  [could  not  put  an  end  to  hatred,  it 
ought  at  least  to  suspend  it.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  Archon  were  extensively  ap¬ 
proved  ;  but  some  of  the  leaders  pro¬ 
cured  the  postponement  of  the  question, 
by  suggesting  that  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  would  suffer,  if  they  listened  to 
an  overture  made  to  them  by  letter,  when 
the  more  respectful  course  would  have 
been  to  send  an  embassy.  An  embassy 
afterwards  came  from  the  king,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Achaians: 
but  those  who  called  themselves  tmore 
especially  the  friends  of  Rome,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  preventing  its  reception. 

About  this  time  the  /Etolians  were 
torn  with  bloody  struggles  of  faction, 
chiefly  arising  from  the  debts  with  which 
the  many  were  burdened.  Wearied  out 
with  war,  both  parties  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  and  began  to  treat  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  each  other:  but  a  new 
and  most  atrocious  violence  broke  off 
the  negotiation.  The  exiles  of  Hypata 
had  been  invited  to  return,  the  faith  of 
the  state  was  pledged  to  their  safety, 
and  the  people  went  out  to  welcome 
them  at  their  approach  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  will.  Scarcely  had 
they  entered  the  gates,  when  eighty 
men,  the  chief  of  them,  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  and  anger  and  distrust  being 
thus  revived,  the  war  was  rekindled  with 
added  violence  throughout  A3 tolia.  Some 
attempts  were  made  unsuccessfully  by 
the  Romans  to  settle  these  disputes. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  both 
parties  appeared  at  Delphi,  to  defend 
themselves,  and  arraign  their  adversa¬ 
ries,  before  the  Roman  commissioner 
Marcellus.  He  declined  to  give  sentence 
in  favour  of  either,  but  prevailed  on  both 
to  be  mutually  reconciled  ;  and  hostages 
being  given  by  each  party,  were  placed 
in  custody  at  Corinth,  In  Thessaly  and 
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Perrhaebia  also,  where  like  causes  had 
led  to  like  convulsions,  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  Appius  Claudius  Centho,  * 
another  Roman  commissioner,  who 
effected  a  compromise  between  the 
debtors  and  the  creditors. 

Marcellus  went  from  Delphi  into  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  and  made  manifest  the  en¬ 
mity  of  his  commonwealth  towards 
Perseus,  by  commending  the  Achaians 
for  retaining  the  decree  of  exclusion 
against  the  Macedonians.  The  break¬ 
ing  out  of  war  was  hastened  by  Eu- 
menes,  who  went  to  Rome  to  stimulate 
the  senate.  He  made  use  of  various 
arguments  to  show  that  Perseus  was 
already  a  dangerous  enemy  to  Rome ; 
that  his  hostile  disposition  had  been 
abundantly  shown,  and  his  power  was 
daily  increasing.  These  exhortations 
well  accorded  with  the  previous  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  Romans,  and  they 
were  further  exasperated  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ambassador  sent  to  Rome  to 
justify  his  master,  who  spoke  in  lan¬ 
guage  very  different  from  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  their 
allies.  His  king,  he  said,  had  earnestly 
sought  to  clear  his  faith  from  suspicion : 
but  If  cause  for  quarrel  were  obstinately 
sought,  he  would  defend  himself  with 
courage.  The  honours  bestowed  onEu- 
menes  were  such  as  showed  that  his 
counsels  as  well  as  his  person  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  senate  :  and  the  envoy  of 
Perseus  returned  in  haste  to  his  master, 
and  announced  that  the  preparations  for 
war  had  not  actually  been  commenced, 
but  that  it  was  evident  they  would  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Perseus  was  now  in  full  readiness 
for  war ;  but  before  commencing  it,  he 
plotted  the  death  of  Eumenes,  whom  he 
both  hated  and  feared.  It  was  known 
that  this  prince,  in  returning  from  Italy 
would  visit  Delphi ;  and  in  going  thither 
he  was  waylaid  by  assassins,  who  stun¬ 
ned  him  with  stones  thrown  upon  him 
from  above,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  assassins  escaped,  but 
enough  transpired  to  throw  upon  Per¬ 
seus  a  strong  suspicion  of  having  em¬ 
ployed  them.  Eumenes  was  taken  up 
and  embarked  for  Corinth,  and  again 
for  ZEgina ;  and  thence,  after  a  tedious 
and  uncertain  convalescence,  he  returned 

into  Asia.  .  . 

Sect.  Ill —About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  b.  c.  172,  war  was  declared  by  the 


*  He  was  not  the  Appius  Claudius  who  is  mentioned 
above  (p.  237)  as  ambassador  to  the  Achaians,  ; 


Roman  senate  and  people  against  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  an  army  was  ordered  to  be 
levied  under  the  consul  Publius  Licinius. 
Ambassadors  arriving  from  Perseus  to 
express  their  master's  surprise  at  the 
preparations  making,  and  his  desire  of 
peace,  were  sent  out  of  Italy,  and  in¬ 
formed  that  all  communications  were 
thenceforth  to  be  made  through  the  con¬ 
sul.  Commissioners  were  sent  into  Greece, 
to  exhort  the  allies  of  Rome  to  be  faithful 
and  active.  The  heart  of  Perseus  failed 
at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  struggle, 
though  it  was  the  point  to  which  his 
plans  and  those  of  his  father  had  long 
been  tending.  He  had  a  hereditary  con¬ 
nexion  of  hospitality  with  Quintus  Mar- 
cius,  the  first'  of  the  Roman  commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  this  encouraged  the  hope 
that  through  him  terms  of  peace  might 
be  obtained.  The  wily  Roman  gave 
countenance  to  this  hope  ;  for  his  com¬ 
monwealth  was  at  the  moment  unpre¬ 
pared  for  war,  while  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Perseus  were  complete.  A  con¬ 
ference  took  place  between  them.  At 
the  king’s  entreaty  Marcius  consented  to 
a  truce,  during  which  ambassadors  might 
be  sent  from  Macedonia  to  Rome  ;  a  step 
from  which  he  knew  that  no  result  could 
be  expected,  except  delay  ;  and  thus  by 
the  indiscreet  timidity  of  Perseus  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
luctantly  granting,  to  urgent  solicitation, 
the  thing  which  he  most  wished  to  bring 
to  pass,  as  very  convenient  to  Rome  and 
useless  to  her  adversary.  During  the 
period  of>  truce,  various  negotiations 
were  carried  on  among  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  the  Boeotians. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  had  been  partly  renewed 
among  the  Boeotians,  after  an  intermis¬ 
sion,  as  we  may  remember,  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  This  wras  not  done 
without  great  opposition,  for  there  were 
many  wrho  profited  by  the  continuance  of 
disorder.  About  the  same  time  Flami- 
ninus,  in  consideration  for  services  re¬ 
ceived  from  Zeuxippus  in  the  wars  with 
Philip  and  with  Antiochus,  persuaded 
the  Roman  senate  to  write  to  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  and  require  them  to  recall  him  and 
his  fellow  exiles.  This  they  were  loth  to 
do,  lest  they  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  friendship  of  Macedonia.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  the  purpose  of  the  senate, 
they  published  two  judgments  wdrich  had 
passed  against  Zeuxippus  and  the  rest 
for  sacrilege  and  for  the  murder  of  Bra- 
chyllas.  They  then,  on  receiving  the 
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letters,  sent  ministers  to  Rome,  to  say 
that  they  could  not  annul  a  sentence 
legally  pronounced;  whereupon  the  se¬ 
nate  wrote  to  the  Achaians  and  ZEtolians, 
to  enforce  the  restoration  of  Zeuxippus. 
The  Achaians  did  not  resort  to  arms,  but 
sent  an  embassy  to  persuade  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  to  consent,  and  also  requested  that, 
as  they  had  restored  the  administration  of 
justice  between  their  own  citizens,  they 
should  restore  it  likewise  in  cases  touching 
the  Achaians.  They  promised  compli¬ 
ance,  but  afterwards  neglected  it.  Upon 
this  Philopoemen,  being  general  of  the 
Achaians,  gave  leave  to  alt that  had  been 
injured  by  the  Boeotians,  to  make  forcible 
reprisals.  An  attempt  being  made  to 
drive  away  some  cattle  from  Boeotia,  a 
skirmish  took  place,  and  war  was  all  but 
commenced.  The  senate,  however,  did 
not  repeat  the  demand  that  Zeuxippus 
should  be  recalled,  and  the  Achaian  re¬ 
prisals  having  been  stopped  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  Megarians,  the  war  was 
prevented. 

The  good  will  of  the  Boeotians  toward 
the  Macedonian  princes  still  continuing, 
induced  them  to  form  a  new  alliance  with 
Perseus.  This  did  not  take  place  without 
some  struggles,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  persons  were  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment.  When  Quintus  Marcius  and  his 
colleagues  came  into  Greece,  these  exiles 
flocked  to  them,  throwing  the  blame  of 
the  alliance  on  Ismenias,  a  chief  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  affirming  that  several 
of  the  Boeotian  towns  had  been  forced 
into  it  much  against  their  will.  Marcius 
declared  that  this  should  be  tried,  for 
he  would  secure  to  each  the  exercise  of 
its  own  independent  judgment.  When 
he  had  made  the  truce  with  Perseus,  he 
entered  Boeotia.  Ambassadors  came 
from  many  of  the  towns,  to  submit  their 
several  communities  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Romans.  All  these  he  directed  to 
follow  him  to  Chalcis  :  and  thither  also 
came  Ismenias  from  Thebes,  to  make  a 
like  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Boeotian  nation.  The  envoys  from  the 
towns  wrere  received  with  favour:  for 
their  errand  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
commissioners,  who  were  determined  to 
break  up  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Is¬ 
menias  was  neglected  and  scornfully 
treated :  and  the  party  hatred  of  the  ex¬ 
iles,  encouraged  by  this,  broke  out  in  an 
attempt  to  stone  him,  from  which  he  was 
only  saved  by  taking  refuge  in  the  tri¬ 
bunal  *  of  the  Romans. 


*  Tribunal,  a  raised  seat  of  a  particular  form,  on 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  sat  to  administer 
justice. 


Meantime  there  was  strife  in  Thebes . 
The  men  of  Coroneia  andHaliartus,  who 
were  devoted  to  Perseus,  had  gathered 
in  the  capital,  and  were  earnestly  sup¬ 
porting  the  Macedonian  alliance.  For 
some  time  the  parties  were  equally 
matched  :  but  at  length  the  leader  of  the 
Coroneians  changed  his  opinion,  and 
then  the  tide  set  strongly  towards  sub¬ 
mission  to  Rome.  A  fresh  embassy  wras 
sent  forthwith  to  Marcius,  to  excuse  the 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  multitude 
then  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Neon, 
the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and 
to  those  of  his  principal  followers,  and 
angrily  calling  them  to  account  for  their 
acts,  made  them  think  it  prudent  to  go 
into  banishment.  After  this  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  place  of  assembly,  where 
they  voted  high  honours  to  the  Romans, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  surrender  the 
city  to  them  and  recall  the  exiles. 

The  arrival  of  the  Theban  ministers  at 
Chalcis  interrupted  a  warm  discussion, 
in  which  the  exiles  were  passionately 
arraigning  Ismenias,  Neon,  and  their 
friends.  Marcius  commended  the  The¬ 
ban  people,  and  advised  that  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  should  conduct  the  exiles  home, 
and  then  that  every  city  should  send 
ministers  to  Rome,  to  make  its  own 
particular  surrender.  Neon  escaped  into 
Macedonia,  but  Ismenias  and  some 
others  were  thrown  into  prison,  where 
they  slew  themselves.  “  Thus  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  nation,  after  long  preserving  its 
union,  and  unexpectedly  outliving  many 
critical  seasons,  was  broken  up  and  re¬ 
solved  into  its  several  states,  through 
inconsiderate  haste  in  leaguing  with 
Perseus,  and  vain  and  childish  timidity, 
in  suddenly  shrinking  from  him.” — Po¬ 
lybius. 

Among  the  states  whose  support  would 
be  important  to  either  party  in  the  war, 
the  Rhodians  held  a  foremost  place.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  had  bestowed  upon  them  part  of 
Lycia  and  Caria.  But  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ten  commissioners  whom  the  senate 
appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Asia,  the 
Ilians  interceded  with  them  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Lycians.  The  name  of 
Ilium  had  belonged  to  ancient  Troy ;  and 
the  town  which  now  bore  it  had  been 
built  upon  the  territory  of  the  fallen 
city.  The  intercession  of  its  inhabitants 
carried  weight  as  from  the  successors  of 
the  Trojans,  from  whom  the  Romans 
loved  to  think  themselves  descended  : 
though  the  Ilians  were  really  an  ZEolian 
colony,  and  in  no  wise  of  kin  to  Ihe  an¬ 
cient  occupiers  of  their  territory.  The 
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Roman  delegates,  unwilling  to  disoblige 
either  their  pretended  kinsmen  or  their 
valuable  allies,  gave  a  doubtful  answer, 
■which  each  understood  as  favourable  to 
themselves.  The  Ilians  sent  to  the  Ly- 
eian  cities,  and  said  that  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  them  liberty :  and  the  Lyeians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rhodes  to  treat  of  alli¬ 
ance,  when  the  Rhodians  were  appoint¬ 
ing  commissioners  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Lycia  and  Caria.  The  difference  of  in¬ 
tention  did  not  immediately  appear :  but 
when  the  Lyeians,  being  introduced  into 
the  assembly,  began  to  speak  of  alliance, 
and  the  Rhodian  chief  magistrate  plainly 
■required  their  subjection,  they  declared 
that  they  would  brave  all  dangers  rather 
than  do  the  bidding  of  the  Rhodians. 

A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Lyeians 
were  reduced  to  submission.  But  before 
their  subjugation  they  had  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the 
harshness  used  by  the  Rhodians:  and 
the  senate  chose  ambassadors  to  tell  the 
Rhodians  that  the  Lyeians  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them  as  friends  and  allies,  and 
not  as  a  free  gift.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  embassy  the  Rhodians  had  considered 
that  they  had  settled  the  matter  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wish :  but  now,  on  this  fresh 
encouragement,  they  saw  the  Lyeians 
again  in  commotion,  and  ready  to  hazard 
everything  for  independence.  A  sus¬ 
picion  arose  that  the  Romans  wished 
to  waste  their  strength  and  treasure  in 
unprofitable  contests.  The  reign  of 
Perseus  was  begun  in  Macedonia,  and 
the  new  king  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus.  The  Rhodians 
had  transported  the  bride  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  had  taken  this  occasion  to 
make  a  trial  and  a  display  of  their 
maritime  strength,  by  accompanying  her 
with  all  their  navy  magnificently  equip¬ 
ped.  This  courtesy  had  been  returned  by 
Perseus  with  largesses  to  the  rowers,  and 
a  supply  of  ship-timber  to  the  state. 
There  was  nothing  here  with  which  the 
Romans  could  reasonably  be  offended : 
but  yet  it  was  thought  that  their  jea¬ 
lousy  might  have  been  excited  both  by 
the  display  of  power  and  wealth,  and  also 
by  the  proof  of  readiness  to  cultivate 
independent  relations  of  friendship  with 
others  than  themselves.  Whatever 
might  be  surmised  with  respect  to  their 
intention,  the  Rhodians  gave  no  sign  of 
suspicion  or  anger.  The  arrangements 
with  respect  to  Lycia  stood  unchanged, 
but  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to 
instruct  the  senate  better  in  those  points 
in  which  the  Lyeians  had  deceived 


them ;  and  there  the  matter  rested,  all 
further  prosecution  of  it  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  war.  Ambassadors  then  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  exhort  the  Rhodians 
to  fidelity:  but  they  found  on  their 
arrival  that  exhortation  was  needless, 
for  the  people  already,  foreseeing  the 
war,  had  refitted  forty  ships  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  ford  the  service  of  the  Romans. 
This  aid  was  afterwards  offered  to  the 
Roman  admiral  in  the  Grecian  seas,  but 
was  declined  by  him  as  unnecessary. 

Letters  were  sent  by  Perseus  to  the 
Grecian  states,  with  an  account  of  his 
conference  with  Marcius,  and  those  to 
Rhodes  were  accompanied  by  ambas¬ 
sadors.  These  requested  of  the  Rho¬ 
dians  that  they  would  be  neutrals  and 
peace-makers  ;  “  for  this,”  they  said, 

“  was  good  for  fill,  and  becoming  to  the 
Rhodians,  who,  professing  to  value 
freedom  of  speech  and  to  maintain  the 
common  liberty  of  Greece,  ought  espe¬ 
cially  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any 
action  contrary  to  these  objects.”  These 
arguments  were  not  without  effect  upon 
the  Rhodians,  but  their  minds  were  still 
pre-oceupied  with  attachment  to  Rome, 
in  spite  of  some  particular  reasons  for 
displeasure ;  and  they  declined  doing 
aught  to  compromise  her  friendship. 
They  expressed  however,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  great  good  will  towards  the  am¬ 
bassadors  and  their  master. 

Another  Macedonian  embassy  was 
sent  into  Boeotia.  The  only  cities  where 
it  could  hope  for  success  were  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia:  it  was  re¬ 
pulsed  at  Thebes,  but  welcomed  at  the 
other  two.  Ambassadors  then  were 
sent  to  Perseus  from  Haliartus  and 
Coroneia,  to  ask  succour  for  those 
states  which  embraced  his  interest 
against  the  Thebans,  who  were  trou¬ 
blesome  neighbours  to  all  that  would 
not  league  themselves  with  Rome.  The 
king  replied  that  he  could  not  then  aid 
them,  on  account  of  the  truce:  but  he 
advised  them  to  defend  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could  against  the  Thebans, 
and  to  avoid  giving  occasion  of  hostility 
to  the  Romans. 

The  time  of  truce  ran  out ;  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ambassadors  were  haughtily 
repulsed  by  the  senate,  and  ordered  to 
depart  from  Rome  forthwith,  and  within 
thirty  days  from  Italy ;  and  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  crossed  the  sea  with  his 
army.  Perseus  now  assembled  his  forces 
for  the  war,  to  which  they  seemed 
not  inadequate.  Five-and-twenty  years 
had  passed  since  the  peace  with  the 
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Romans :  and  during*  all  that  period  the 
kingdom  had  been  recruiting  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  resources,  undisturbed  by 
wars,  excepting  some  trifling  contests 
with  the  bordering  nations,  which  had 
kept  the  soldiers  in  exercise.  The  army 
was  numerous,  disciplined  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  warlike  stores  and  imple¬ 
ments  "of  every  kind  were  abundantly 
provided.  Thus  prepared,  Perseus  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Thessaly.  Several  of  the 
smaller  towns  submitted  at  his  approach, 
and  Mylse  holding  out  was  taken  and 
sacked,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  king  then  fixed  his  head-quarters 
upon  the  roots  of  Ossa,  and  near  the 
opening  of  the  pass  of  Tempe ;  and  from 
hence  he  sent  out  detachments  to  annoy 
and  plunder  the  allies  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  consul  advanced 
through  Epirus  and  Athamania  into 
Thessaly.  His  way  was  through  a  very 
difficult  country,  and  if  he  had  been 
attacked  in  emerging  from  it,  while  his 
men  were  yet  fatigued  and  disordered, 
he  might  have  been  easily  overthrown. 
But  Perseus  did  not  inherit  the  military 
talents  of  his  father,  and  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  suffered  to  pass  by.  The 
consul  advanced  to  Larissa,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Eumenes  with  4000  foot 
and  1000  horse,  and  by  succours,  mostly 
very  scanty,  from  his  Grecian  allies. 
Perseus  attempted  to  draw  him  to  a 
distance  from  his  camp,  by  sending 
troops  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Pheree  :  but 
Licinius  did  not  hazard  the  attempt  to 
protect  them.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
king  repeatedly  approached  the  hostile 
camp,  and  offered  battle.  An  engage¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  took  place,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated :  and  it  was 
thought  that  their  army  might  have 
been  destroyed,  if  Perseus  had  followed 
up  his  success  with  an  attack  on  their 
camp.  So  fully  was  their  general  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  danger,  that  in  the  ensuing 
night  he  silently  transported  his  forces 
to  the  farther  bank  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Perseus  was  now  advised  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  offer  peace  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  it  had  been  made  with  his 
father.  If  it  were  accepted,  the  war 
would  be  honourably  terminated  with  a 
victory,  and  the  Romans  would  have 
received  a  lesson,  which  would  make 
them  less  ready  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  Macedonians :  if  it  were 
refused,  he  would  have  gods  and  men 
to  witness  his  moderation,  and  the  ob¬ 
stinate  pride  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
agreed,  and  an  embassy  was  sent.  The 


consul  called  a  council  of  war,  and  all 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  answer 
should  be  as  harsh  as  possible.  “  For 
this,”  Polybius  observes,  “  is  a  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  to  be  haughty 
and  obstinate  in  reverses,  but  moderate 
in  success.  That  this  is  honourable,  all 
will  allow :  but  whether  it  be  always 
practicable  may  be  doubted.”  It  is 
doubtless  honourable  to  a  state,  when 
unjustly  attacked,  to  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  compromise  its  character  or 
its  independence :  but  in  a  war  of  am¬ 
bition,  to  sacrifice  its  armies,  and  perhaps 
to  hazard  its  national  existence,  rather 
than  confess  a  failure  and  retire  from  the 
contest  without  an  extension  of  empire, 
has  more  of  obstinate  perverseness  than 
of  magnanimity.  If  the  Roman  principle 
were  acted  on  universally,  no  war  could 
end,  except  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
parties  :  and  for  a  state  to  propound  one 
rule  of  honour  for  itself  and  another  for 
all  with  whom  it  comes  into  contact,  is 
a  common  insult  to  mankind.  The  boast 
of  moderation  in  success  is  of  a  better 
kind,  though  the  claim  of  the  Romans 
to  it  may  well  be  disputed.  It  is  true 
that  they  often  granted  terms  far  easier 
than  Those  which  they  might  probably 
have  enforced ;  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  those  terms  were  frequently  ill 
kept,  and  that  peace  was  the  beginning 
of  systematic  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  vanquished  people :  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  apparent  liberality  can 
have  been  little  better  than  crooked  po¬ 
licy  or  vain  ostentation.  This  at  least 
is  an  inference  which  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  draw  with  respect  to  the  general 
conduct  of  a  people,  among  whom  such 
instances  are  continually  recurring: 
though  exceptions  be  sometimes  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  an  individual  com¬ 
mander,  and  even  in  favour  of  the  na¬ 
tion  itself,  to  the  extent  of  a  real,  though 
transitory  good  intention,  at  the  moment 
of  contracting  some  particular  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  message  of  Perseus  was  answered 
by  a  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  disposal 
of  the  senate.  This  insolence  filled  his 
counsellors  with  resentment ;  and  they 
advised  him  to  negotiate  no  more.  But 
he  was  the  more  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
confidence  of  his  enemies :  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  tempt  them  with  higher  offers, 
till  he  was  at  length  induced  by  repeated 
failure,  and  by  the  indignation  of  his 
friends,  to  desist. 

The  Roman  arms  were  more  successful 
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in  Boeotia.  The  praetor  Caius  Lucretius, 
who  had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the 
Grecian  seas  shortly  before  the  setting 
out  of  the  consul,  had  landed  his  forces 
and  besieged  Haliartus.  The  townsmen 
defended  themselves  with  determined 
resolution,  but  with  inadequate  re¬ 
sources  :  the  place  was  stormed,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaves.  The  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  valuable  spoils  having  been 
carried  to  the  ships,  the  city  was  rased 
to  its  foundations ;  and  the  Romans 
then,  if  the  copies  of  Livy  are  correct, 
proceeded  to  Thebes.  If  so,  there  must 
have  been  some  fresh  revolt  of  the 
Thebans  not  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
The  people  submitted  at  the  approach 
of  the  praetor,  who  made  over  the  city 
to  the  exiles  and  other  friends  of  Rome, 
and  sold  the  slaves  and  all  the  effects  of 
the  Macedonian  party.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ships. 

Perseus  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
fire  the  encampment  of  the  Romans.  A 
few  days  after  he  led  out  a  party  to  cut 
off  their  foragers  and  surprise  an  out¬ 
post.  In  this  he  partly  succeeded  :  but 
the  soldiers  of  the  outpost  having  formed 
upon  a  hill,  defended  themselves,  though 
with  difficulty,  till  aid  arrived  from  the 
camp  ;  and  then  the  king  was ;  over¬ 
matched  and  obliged  to  retire,  with  some 
loss  and  with  great  hazard.  This  action 
partly  restored  the  confidence  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  last  of  the  season, 
for  the  king  immediately  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  Macedonia,  and  the  consul 
soon  after  in  Boeotia. 

The  next  year’s  transactions  are  im¬ 
perfectly  recorded ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  extended  the  influence  of  Perseus 
in  Greece,  an  end  that  was  much  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
Roman  commanders,  especially  the  con¬ 
sul  Licinius,  and  the  praetors,  Lucretius 
and  his  successor  Hortensius.  The  last 
demanded  from  the  people  of  Abdera  a 
large  supply  of  corn  and  money;  they 
asked  him  for  time  to  send  to  the  then 
consul  Aulus  Hostilius,  and  to  Rome  ; 
but  scarcely  had  their  envoys  reached 
the  consul,  when  they  heard  that  Hor¬ 
tensius  had  taken  their  city,  beheaded 
the  chiefs,  and  sold  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  senate  ordered  that  all  who 
had  been  sold  should  be  sought  out  and 
released.  The  Chalcidians  complained 
of  both  the  praetors :  and  the  urgency 
of  their  necessity  was  testified  by  the 
appearance  of  Miction  as  their  principal 
ambassador,  who  had  come  to  Rome 


for  that  purpose,  though  he  was  disabled 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  into  the  senate  house  in  a  litter. 
He  declared  that  to  shut  the  gates  against 
Lucretius  and  Hortensius  was  safer  than 
to  admit  them :  for  those  towns  were  for 
the  most  part  unharmed,  which  had  ex¬ 
cluded  them ;  while  at  Chalcis,  where 
they  had  been  received,  all  the  temples 
were  pillaged.  Lucretius  had  freighted 
his  ships  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  and 
had  carried  freemen  into  slavery :  and 
both  he  and  Hortensius  had  quartered 
their  seamen  summer  and  winter  in  the 
houses  of  the  citizens,  and  exposed  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  insolence  of 
rude  and  profligate  men,  who  cared  not 
what  they  said  or  did.  The  senate  sent 
orders  to  Hortensius  to  redress  as  far  as 
possible,  and  not  to  repeat  the  wrongs 
complained  of :  and  Lucretius  being 
accused  before  the  assembly  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  was  condemned  by  all  the  tribes, 
and  heavily  fined. 

These  outrages  were  imputable  to 
particular  magistrates,  and  not  to  the 
state,  which  condemned  and  pqnished 
them  :  there  were  other  faults  on  which 
a  different  verdict  must  be  given.  Such 
was  the  disposition,  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  Callicrates  and  the  Achaians,  to 
favour  those  who  flattered  Rome  by  be¬ 
traying  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
to  encourage  their  slanders  against  better 
men  than  themselves.  Of  this  sub¬ 
servient  crew  was  the  iEtolian  Ly- 
ciscus,  on  whose  evidence  Eupolemus, 
Nicander,  and  others  of  his  countrymen, 
were  transported  to  Rome,  under  a  fri¬ 
volous  charge  of  treacherously  causing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  cavalry  by 
Perseus.  Another  was  the  Epirot 
Charops.  He  set  all  engines  to  work 
against  Antinous  and  Cephalus,  the  men 
most  respected  in  his  nation,  who  had 
earnestly  wished  that  peace  might  con¬ 
tinue,  but  who,  since  it  was  broken, 
advised  the  people  to  do  their  duty 
faithfully  as  allies  of  Rome,  but  without 
unbecoming  subserviency,  or  forward¬ 
ness  beyond  their  covenant.  Whatever 
they  did  in  any  wise  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans,  Charops  im¬ 
puted  to  infidelity.  At  first  they  de¬ 
spised  the  slander :  but  when  they  saw 
the  credit  given  by  the  Romans  to  like 
accusations  made  by  Lyciscus,  they 
foresaw  that  they  too  might  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  without  a  trial.  They 
were  thus  induced  for  their  own  safety 
really  to  entertain  the  purpose  of  revolt : 
and  by  this  and  similar  conduct,  as 
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Polybius  observes  on  another  occasion, 
the  Romans  became  rich  in  flatterers,  but 
poor  in  true  friends.  In  the  present 
instance  the  defection  of  Cephalus  car¬ 
ried  with  it  that  of  Epirus. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Hostilius, 
from  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly, 
sent  Caius  Popillius  and  Cneeus  Octa¬ 
vius  to  visit  the  states  of  Greece.  They 
carried  with  them  a  decree' of  the  senate, 
that  none  of  the  allies  should  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  furnish  any  supplies  to  the  Roman 
officers,  unless  the  demand  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  senate.  They  vaunted 
the  kindness  of  the  decree  in  each  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
they  knew  the  men  who  were  not  hearty 
in  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  to  express  as 
much  displeasure  towards  them  as  to¬ 
wards  their  avowed  opponents.  It  was 
believed  that  they  meant  to  accuse  Ly- 
cortas,  his  son  Polybius,  and  Archon, 
in  the  great  council  of  the  Achaians : 
but  failing  to  find  any  decent  pretext  tor 
so  doing,  when  the  assembly  met,  they 
only  addressed  to  it  some  words  of  com¬ 
pliment  and  exhortation,  and  then  went 
into  yEtolia. 

Their  object  here  was  to  take  hostages 
from  the  nation,  and  it  was  supported  by 
Lyciscus.  The  Romans,  he  said,  had 
done  well  in  removing  the  chief  conspi¬ 
rators  against  them,  meaning  Eupole- 
mus  and  Nicander ;  but  these  had  left 
accomplices,  who  ought  to  be  similarly 
treated,  unless  they  gave  their  children 
as  pledges  for  good  behaviour.  The 
persons  chiefly  hinted  at  were  Archida- 
mus  and  Pantaleon,  the  latter  of  whom 
being  with  Eumenes,  when  the  attempt 
to  murder  him  was  made,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  courage  to  stand  by  him 
and  defend  him.  Pantaleon  rising, 
shortly  rebuked  the  sycophancy  of  Ly¬ 
ciscus,  and  then  turned  to  Thoas,  whom 
he  deemed  his  more  accredited  calum¬ 
niator,  from  the  absence  of  known  en¬ 
mity  between  them.  He  called  to  his 
mind  the  war  of  Antiochus,  which  he 
had  kindled  against  the  people  whom  he 
now  unworthily  flattered.  He  reproach¬ 
ed  him  with  ingratitude  towards  Nican¬ 
der  and  himself,  who,  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  Romans  by  treaty,  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon.  The  indignation  of 
the  crowd  broke  out  against  Thoas  : 
they  would  not  hear  him  speak,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pelt  him.  It  was  now  no  time  to 
talk  of  hostages,  and  after  slightly  re¬ 
proving  them  for  pelting  Thoas,  the 
Romans  departed. 


They  went  next  into  Acarnania, 
where  they  were  advised  by  their  warm¬ 
est  partisans  to  put  garrisons  into  the 
towns,  and  so  to  guard  against  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Macedonian  faction.  The 
independent  party  protested  against 
this,  as  the  treatment  due  to  con¬ 
quered  enemies,  and  not  to  allies  who 
had  committed  no  offence.  It  was  ma¬ 
nifest  that  the  popular  opinion  went 
with  the  latter  speakers  ;  wherefore  the 
ambassadors  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
agree  with  them,  and  after  expressing 
themselves  to  that  effect,  they  returned 
to  Hostilius  at  Larissa. 

These  transactions  caused  the  Acha- 
ian  leaders  to  deliberate  on  the  line  of 
conduct  fittest  for  the  times.  Lycortas 
maintained,  as  he  had  done  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  they  should  not  aid  either 
Perseus  or  the  Romans  :  for  the  power 
of  the  victor  would  certainly  be  too  great 
for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  was  not  the  part  of  a  patriot  to  con¬ 
cur  in  building  it  up.  At  the  same  time 
he  advised  them  not  to  thwart  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  for  that  would  be  too  dangerous, 
especially  to  those  whose  independent 
conduct  made  many  powerful  enemies 
among  them.  Apollonidas  dissuaded 
direct  opposition  to  Rome,  but  said  that 
they  should  fearlessly  check  and  censure 
those  domestic  traitors,  who  courted  the 
Romans  by  sacrificing  the  liberties,  law*,, 
and  common  interests  of  the  state.  But 
the  majority  fell  in  with  Archon,  who 
recommended  that  they  should  yield  to 
the  times,  and  carefully  avoid  giving  to 
their  enemies  any  handle  for  slander,  lest 
they  should  suffer  the  lot  of  Nicander  and 
his  fellows.  It  was  agreed  that  Archon 
should  be  proposed  for  chief  magistrate, 
and  Polybius  for  general  of  the  cavalry ; 
and  they  were  elected  accordingly. 

Perseus,  secure  at  present  against 
attack  from  the  Romans,  since  the  inter¬ 
vening  mountains  were  impassable  by 
reason  of  the  snows,  resolved  to  break 
the  strength  of  the  neighbouring  Illy¬ 
rians,  lest  they  should  ravage  his  bor¬ 
ders  when  he  was  occupied  elsewhere. 
This  was  not  all :  he  had  long  sought 
the  alliance  of  Gentius,  who  ruled  over 
most  of  Illyria;  and  this  display  of 
power,  he  thought,  might  determine  that 
prince  to  join  him.  His  arms  were 
every  where  prosperous  :  but  Gentius 
answered  his  ambassadors  that  he  was 
too  poor  to  go  to  war  with  Rome,  unless 
he  received  a  large  supply  of  money. 
This  the  Macedonian  refused  to  furnish : 
and  although  he  continued  to  solicit 
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Gentius  by  repeated  embassies,  he  could 
not  overcome  his  own  habitually  penu¬ 
rious  disposition  so  far  as  to  consent  to 
the  only  terms  on  which  the  Illyrian 
could  be  induced  to  aid  him. 

Spring  came;  Hostilius  gave  up  his 
command  to  the  new  consul  Q.  Marcius, 
and  with  it  an  army  which  he  had  wean¬ 
ed  from  great  disorder  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  trained  to  vigilance,  obedience, 
and  inoffensive  conduct  in  quarters. 
Marcius  advanced  into  Macedonia,  over 
heights  which  seemed  insurmountable  to 
an  army.  An  active  enemy  might  have 
ruined  him :  but  Perseus  let  him  pass 
with  slight  opposition,  and  then  in  blind 
terror  retired  to  Pydna,  leaving  open  the 
rich  city  of  Dimn,  with  the  strong  defile 
which  it  commanded,  the  only  passage 
for  the  Romans  from  the  narrow  plain 
under  the  mountains  into  the  open  coun¬ 
try  of  Macedonia.  The  consul  took 
possession  of  Dium,  and  advanced  a  little 
beyond  it :  but  finding  it  difficult  to  supply 
his  army  at  a  distance  from  Thessaly, 
he  soon  retired  within  the  pass,  and 
suffered  Perseus  to  reoccupy  the  city. 
The  summer  was  spent  in  attempts  on 
various  places  by  the  consul,  and  by  the 
co-operating  fleet  of  the  Romans  and 
of  Eumenes.  The  towns  were  well  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Macedonians,  and  com¬ 
monly  with  success  ;  and  the  army  went 
into  winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign 
in  which  little  had  been  won,  except  an 
entrance  into  Macedonia. 

The  Achaians  had  decreed,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Archon,  that  they  would  aid 
the  Romans  with  all  their  forces.  Poly¬ 
bius  and  others  being  sent  to  the  consul 
to  signify  their  resolution,  arrived  when 
he  was  about  to  cross  the  mountains, 
and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  They  then  declared  their  errand 
to  Marcius,  who  thanked  the  Achaians 
for  their  good  will,  but  said  that  he  had 
no  present  need  of  putting  them  to  such 
expense  and  inconvenience.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  returned  to  Achaia,  all  except 
Polybius,  who  continued  with  the  army ; 
till  the  consul,  hearing  that  Appius 
Centho,  who  was  then  commanding  a 
body  of  troops  in  Epirus,  had  asked 
five  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Achaians 
to  assist  his  operations,  sent  Polybius 
back  to  frustrate  his  request,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
reinforcement,  and  that  the  Achaians 
ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  it. 
Whether  this  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  Achaians,  or  in  jealousy  of 
Appius,  Polybius  considered  as  very 


doubtful.  However,  he  undertook  the 
commission,  and  was  placed  by  it  in 
some  perplexity.  He  had  no  written  in¬ 
structions  from  Marcius  to  bear  him  out, 
and  without  them  he  felt  it  dangerous  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Appius.  He  made 
use,  however,  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  relieved  the  allies  from  compli¬ 
ance  with  any  demands  of  its  officers, 
not  authorized  by  itself.  He  procured  a 
vote  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  the  consul ;  and  by  this  he  saved  the 
nation  from  a  heavy  expense,  but  gave 
great  offence  to  Appius. 

Perseus  continued .  his  endeavours  to 
engage  the  Rhodians  in  his  cause,  and 
the  city  was  full  of  contention  between 
his  favourers  and  those  of  Rome.  When 
the  decree  of  the  senate  arrived  there, 
which  relieved  the  allies  from  obedience 
to  the  unauthorized  commands  of  the. 
Roman  officers,  this  act  was  kindly  taken 
by  the  multitude  :  and  the  leaders  friend¬ 
ly  to  Rome,  availing  themselves  gladly 
of  the  existing  impression,  persuaded 
them  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate, 
to  the  consul,  and  to  the  praetor  who 
commanded  the  fleet.  The  ambassadors 
to  Rome  were  instructed  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  purchase  of  corn  in  Sicily; 
and  all  had  orders  to  defend  their  com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  charge  of  disaf¬ 
fection,  and  to  renew  all  its  engage¬ 
ments  of  friendship.  Each  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  was  favourably  received.  The 
consul,  moreover,  privately  conferred 
with  the  leader  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
him,  and  wondered  that  the  Rhodians 
did  not  endeavour  to  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  Perseus  and  the  Romans.  His 
purpose  in  this  is  not  ascertained.  A 
war  had  broken  out  between  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  on 
account  of  Coelesyria,  which  the  former 
Antiochus,  the  present  king’s  father,  had 
wrested  from  Egypt.  The  consul  may 
perhaps  have  feared  the  power  of  the 
Syrian,  should  he  be  enabled  to  conquer 
Egypt  while  the  Romans  were  engaged 
with  Perseus :  he  may  have  wished  to 
stimulate  the  Rhodians  to  do  something 
which  the  Romans  might  consider  as 
a  pretext  for  attacking  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  when  the  Macedonian  war  should 
be  ended.  Polybius  .thought  that  the 
latter  motive  was  the  true  one;  he 
certainly  deemed  such  crooked  policy 
not  inconsistent  with  the  consul’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  that 
the  event  at  least  corresponded  with  such 
a  suspicion. 
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The  return  of  the  ambassadors  filled 
all  parties  with  joy.  Some  exulted  in 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  others  in 
their  weakness,  which  they  thought  to 
be  proved  by  their  unusual  earnestness 
in  demonstrations  of  goodwill,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Rho¬ 
dians  should  mediate  between  Perseus 
and  the  Romans.  The  people  were 
easily  persuaded  to  undertake  the  me¬ 
diation  of  peace.  They  voted  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  each  of  the  belligerents,  to 
declare  that  they  could  no  longer  ’en¬ 
dure  the  evils  arising  from  the  war, 
and  that  if  either  party  refused  to  put 
an  end  to  it  on  equitable  terms, 
the  Rhodians  would  consider  what  was 
to  be  done  against  him.  Such  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  little  fitted  to  conciliate  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  Romans.  The 
bearers  of  it  were  roughly  answered, 
and  they  parted  from  the  senate  in 
mutual  anger. 

Perseus  had  at  length  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Gentius,  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  giving  him  three  hundred  talents. 
He  defrauded  him,  however :  for  when 
he  had  paid  but  ten  talents,  the  Illyrian 
was  induced  to  offend  the  Romans  irre¬ 
trievably  by  imprisoning  their  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  Perseus  then  withheld  the 
rest  of  the  money.  The  two  monarchs 
jointly  sent  an  embassy  to  Rhodes,  to 
engage  that  state  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  cause  :  and  the  hopes  of  their  par¬ 
tisans  wrere  supported  by  the  success  of 
a  fleet  sent  by  Perseus  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  which  dispersed  a  squadron  of 
transports  belonging  to  Eumenes,  and 
slew  or  made  prisoners  a  thousand  Gal¬ 
lic  horse*,  whom  that  prince  had  dis¬ 
patched  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
Pergamenian  troops,  that  were  acting 
under  his  brother  Attalus  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Roman  army.  The  Rhodians 
received  the  embassy  with  favour,  again 
declared  that  they  would  make  peace, 
and  exhorted  the  two  kings  to  throw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way.  While  these 
things  were  passing,  the  new  consul 
Lucius  yEmilius-Paullus  arrived  in 
Macedonia:  and  the  prsetor,  L.  Anicius, 
entering  Illyria,  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  which  had  rested  on  Gentius, 
by  reducing  him  within  thirty  days  to 
surrender  his  kingdom  and  himself. 

The  consul  HBmilius  was  a  warrior  of 
tried  ability.  His  coming  filled  his  sol¬ 
diers  with  confidence  and  his  enemies 
with  alarm,  both  of  which  were  increased 


by  *  the  result  'of  the  Illyrian  war. 
Still  his  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for 
he  had  before  him  a  gallant  army,  in  a 
strong  and  a  carefully  fortified  position 
’on  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Enipeus. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  rather  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Macedonians  :  but  in  the  mean  time 
a  detachment  sent  by  ^Emilius  had 
opened  a  passage  over  Mount  Olympus, 
and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Macedonian  guard.  The  king  now 
quitted  his  position,  and  hastily  retreated 
to  Pydna :  the  consul  followed,  and  found 
him  ready  for  battle,  and  drawn  up  on 
ground  which  favoured  the  action  of  the 
phalanx.  Both  armies  were  eager  to 
fight,  but  they  were  restrained  by  the 
caution  of  their  leaders,  who  wished  to 
receive  rather  than  to  make  the  attack. 
Late  on  the  second  day  an  accident 
brought  on  the  engagement.  At  first 
the  power  of  the  phalanx  bore  down 
every  thing  that  opposed  it:  but  it 
could  not  long  preserve  the  perfection 
of  its  array,  and  the  Romans,  penetrat¬ 
ing  between  the  pikes  wherever  an  open¬ 
ing  was  given,  disordered  and  finally 
defeated  it.  In  the  battle  itself,  and  in 
the  butchery  which  followed  it,  20,000 
Macedonians  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  (b.  c.  169.) 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  had  taken 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  Such 
appearances  were  then  superstitiously 
believed  to  be  ominous  of  ill  to  states 
and  kingdoms.  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus,  a 
Roman  officer,  had  science  enough  to 
know  their  nature  and  foretell  their  oc¬ 
currence  :  and  he,  lest  the  soldiers 
should  be  disheartened  by  the  eclipse, 
called  them  together,  declared  that  it 
would  happen,  and  explained  its  cause. 
This  changed  the  fear,  which  might 
otherwise  have  arisen,  into  wonder  at 
the  knowledge  of  Gallus :  while  in  the 
Macedonian  camp  the  appearance  was 
apprehended  by  many  to  portend  the 
extinction  of  the  kingdom.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  materially 
to  diminish  their  readiness  for  battle. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  victory, 
all  Macedonia  submitted  to  the  consul. 
That  this  should  have  been  the  effect  of 
a  single  battle,  seems  to  mark  that  the 
monarch  was  generally  unpopular,  and 
may  add  some  credit  to  the  crimes  and 
weaknesses  here  recorded  of  Perseus,  and 
to  the  many  others  which  are  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Roman  historians.  His 
fate  w  as  a  wretched  one.  After  many 
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wanderings,  he  was  obliged  to  put  him¬ 
self  into  the  hands  of  EEmilius.  He 
entered  the  camp  in  a  mourning  habit, 
and  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his 
conqueror’s  feet.  The  consul  made  him 
sit  down,  and  then  asked  on  what  pro¬ 
vocation  he  had  so  violently  attacked 
the  Roman  people,  which  had  faithfully 
kept  its  treaty  with  his  father.  The 
boast  was  as  false  as  the  insult  was  un¬ 
generous  :  but  a  bolder  man  than  Per¬ 
seus  might  have  been  deterred  from  reply. 
EEmilius  then,  if  Livy  is  to]  be  trusted, 
declared,  that  the  often  tried  clemency 
of  the  Roman  people  gave  to  the  con¬ 
quered  monarch  almost  an  assurance  of 
safety.  After  this  he  carried  him  to 
Rome,  and  exhibited  him  to  all  the 
people  as  a  captive  in  his  triumph.  That 
brutal  ceremony  commonly  finished 
with  the  death  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  led  in  it.  Perseus  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  :  but  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  his  life  was  shortened,  according 
to  some  by  his  own  despair,  according 
to  others  by  the  cruelty  of  his  treat¬ 
ment.  < 

While  these  things  passed  in  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  some  important  events 
took  place  in  Egypt.  Antiochus  had 
overrun  that  country,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  shut  himself  up  in  Alexandria. 
There  were  several  Grecian  embassies 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  from  the 
Achaians,  Athenians,  and  other  states  ; 
and  these  he  sent  to  Antiochus  to  plead 
in  his  behalf.  The  Syrian  received  them 
kindly,  heard  and  replied  to  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  promised  to  give  his  final 
answer  upon  the  return  of  an  embassy 
which  he  had  sent  to  Ptolemy :  for  he 
wished,  he  said,  that  the  Greeks  should 
be  witnesses  of  all  his  proceedings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation,  it  did  not 
lead  to  peace:  on  the  contrary,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  ventured  a  battle, 
was  defeated,  and  taken.  Hereupon 
the  Alexandrians  declared  his  younger 
brother  king,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  of  Egypt,  but 
was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Physcon. 

Antiochus  made  peace  with  his  pri¬ 
soner,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Egyptians  under  pretence  of  rein¬ 
stating  their  rightful  monarch.  He  won 
a  victory  at  sea,  took  the  strong  city  of 
Pelusium,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  A 
Rhodian  embassy  arriving  to  mediate, 


received  for  answer,  that  Antiochus  was 
fully  determined  to  restore  the  diadem  to 
its  proper  wearer.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  speedy  suc¬ 
cess  against  Alexandria,  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  brothers  to  fight  it  out,  ex¬ 
pecting  that,  when  they  had  weakened 
each  other,  the  victor  would  fall  an  easy 
prey.  He  established  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  as  king  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Memphis,  and  gave  up  to  him  all  Egypt, 
except  Pelusium,  where  he  kept  a  gar¬ 
rison,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  restore.  But  Ptolemy,  well 
aware  of  his  protector's  insincerity, 
straightway  opened  a  negotiation  with 
his  brother,  which,  by  the  common  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  both,  and  the  good  offices 
of  their  sister  Cleopatra,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  should  reign  conjointly,  and 
the  elder  Ptolemy  was  re-admitted  into 
Alexandria.  But  Antiochus,  instead  of 
rejoicing  that  the  end  was  attained,  for 
which  alone  he  professed  to  war,  now 
prepared  for  fiercer  hostilities  against  the 
two.  He  sent  a  fleet  to  Cyprus,  and 
himself  proceeded  towards  Egypt.  On 
his  march  he  was  met  by  ambassadors, 
who  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor,  for  his  recovered  in¬ 
heritance,  and  prayed  him  not  to  cancel 
his  bounty,  but  rather  to  speak  his 
wishes  as  a  friend,  than  proceed  by  vio¬ 
lence  as  an  enemy.  Antiochus  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  would  not  cease  from 
war,  unless  Cyprus,  and  Pelusium,  with 
the  country  round  it,  were  yielded  to 
him.  These  demands  were  not  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  he  advanced  into  Egypt. 

The  Achaians  were  bound  to  the  house 
of  the  Ptolemies  by  alliance,  by  old 
friendship,  and  by  benefits  received. 
These  princes  in  their  present  difficulties 
had  asked  them  for  a  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse,  with  Lycortas  as 
leader,  and  Polybius  to  command  the 
cavalry.  Callicrates  and  Diophanes  op¬ 
posed  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the 
consul  Marcius  was  wintering  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  the  decision  of  the  war  was 
now  at  hand,  and  therefore  the  Achaians 
should  keep  in  readiness,  in  case  the 
Romans  should  want  their  help.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  Marcius,  a  year 
before,  had  declined  their  offered  aid  as 
unnecessary.  It  therefore  appeared,  said 
the  friends  of  Lycortas,  that  the  mention 
of  the  Romans  was  a  mere  pretence  for 
persuading  the  Achaians  to  desert  their 
benefactors  in  their  utmost  need,  in  con- 
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tempt  of  obligations  imposed  by  grati¬ 
tude,  and  bound  upon  them  by  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
The  voice  of  the  multitude  was  loudly  in 
favour  of  sending  the  succour  required : 
but  Callicrates  procured  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  by  alleging  that 
a  meeting,  such  as  was  then  convened, 
was  not  legally  competent  to  decide 
upon  it.  At  the  next  meeting,  which 
was  a  more  general  one,  it  was  again 
brought  forward.  Lycortas  and  Po¬ 
lybius  again  proposed  the  sending 
troops :  Callicrates,  the  sending  am¬ 
bassadors  to  mediate.  The  sense  of  the 
people  was  manifestly  with  Lycortas  ; 
but  Callicrates  carried  his  point  by 
means  of  a  letter  from  Marcius,  recom¬ 
mending  his  proposal. 

Fortunately  for  the  Ptolemies,  a  more 
powerful  mediation  came  into  play.  Be¬ 
fore  the  reconciliation  of  the  brothers, 
while  Physcon  and  his  sister  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  Antiochus,  they  had  prevailed 
on  the  Romans  to  interfere  in  their 
favour.  One  embassy  had  been  sent, 
which  effected  nothing:  but  a  second 
followed,  headed  by  C.  Popillius,  and 
bearing  an  express  requisition  on  the 
part  of  the  senate,  that  all  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  should  be  forthwith 
given  up.  The  conquest  of  Mace¬ 
donia  had  now  been  completed,  and 
the  increase  of  power  thence  result¬ 
ing  to  the  Romans  was  more  than 
matched  by  the  increase  of  their  pride. 
Antiochus,  after  compelling  the  rest 
of  Egypt  to  submission,  was  on  his 
march  towards  Alexandria,  when  Popil- 
lius  met  him  within  four  miles  of  the 
city.  The  king  saluted-him,  and  offered 
his  hand  ;  the  ambassador  bid  him  first 
read  the  decree  of  the  senate.  He  read 
it,  and  said  he  would  take  counsel  with 
his  friends  :  Popillius  drew  a  circle  round 
him  with  his  stick,  and  required  his  an¬ 
swer  before  he  stepped  beyond  it.  An¬ 
tiochus  hesitated  a  while,  and  then  said 
he  would  obey:  whereupon  the  Roman 
took  his  hand,  and  hailed  him  as  a 
friend.  Antiochus  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Egypt,  according  to  the  mandate 
of  the  senate :  and  the  ambassador, 
after  visiting  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  went  to  Cyprus,  which  the  Syrian 
generals  had  well  nigh  conquered,  but 
were  now  obliged  to  abandon. 


Chapter  XVI. 

t 

Of  Greece,  from  the  Conquest  of  Mace¬ 
donia  to  the  Conquest  of  Achaia,  by 
the  Romans. 

When-  the  senate  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Perseus,  they  sent  ^for  the  Rhodian 
ambassadors,  who  had  not  quitted 
Rome.  Polybius  seems  to  intimate  that 
they  had  not  before  been  admitted  to  a 
hearing ;  but  this  is  not  expressed  with 
precision  enough  to  warrant  us  in  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  positive  assertion  of 
Livy.  They  said  that  their  common¬ 
wealth  had  sent  them  to  mediate  a 
peace,  considering  the  war  as  burden¬ 
some  to  the  Greeks  and  chargeable  to 
the  Romans  ;  but  now  that  it  was  ended 
as  the  Rhodians  most  wished,  they 
shared  in  the  joy  of  their  friends.  The 
senate  replied  that  it  well  knew  the 
Rhodians  to  have  acted  neither  from 
good  will  to  Greece  nor  to  Rome,  but 
merely  from  the  wish  to  rescue  Perseus 
from  his  fate ;  and  that  therefore  they 
must  not  expect  the  language  nor  the 
treatment  due  to  friends. 

This  repulse  was  hardly  needed  to 
increase  the  terror  which  had  already 
driven  the  Rhodians  to  acts  unworthy 
of  themselves.  The  master-work  of 
tyranny  is  to  make  its  victims  accom¬ 
plices  in  their  own  degradation,  and 
thus  to  render  unmerited  suffering  no 
longer  respectable.  We  may  better 
bear  to  see  a  gallant  struggle  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  maintained,  for  the  pity  due  to 
suffering  is  absorbed  in  the  higher 
sympathy  with  moral  greatness.  But 
to  see  a  brave,  a  wise,  a  once  free- 
spirited  people,  reduced  to  kiss  the  foot 
that  spurns  them  without  cause,  and  by 
tame,  and  even  by  criminal  sub¬ 
missions,  to  sue  for  pardon  where  no 
wrong  has  been  committed,  this  is  in¬ 
deed  a  painful  spectacle,  and  not  more 
painful  than  humiliating.  The  Rho¬ 
dians  hearing  that  C.  Popillius  was 
passing  near  their  island  on  his  way  to 
the  king  of  Syria,  sent  a  deputation 
that  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
visit  them.  He  came,  but  only  to  in¬ 
crease  their  fears  and  exaggerate  their 
offences.  Llis  colleague  Decimius,  says 
Livy,  spoke  more  moderately.  He  ad¬ 
vised  the  Rhodians  to  save  themselves 
from  punishment,  by  turning  it  on  the 
heads  of  their  evil  counsellors.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  voted  death  to  all  who 
had  ever  spoken  in  favour  of  Perseus 
or  against  the  Romans.  Some  had  al« 
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ready  escaped,  others  slew  themselves, 
but  the  decree  was  executed  against  the 
rest.  Such  was  the  mild  atonement 
exacted  for  a  few  haughty  words  and 
suspected  wishes,  by  those  same  tender¬ 
hearted  Romans,  who  had  been  so  much 
shocked,  as  we  may  remember,  at  the 
cruelty  of  the  Achaians,  in  putting  to 
death  some  principal  Lacedaemonians 
for  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty  and  a 
massacre. 

Even  after  this  propitiation  the  senate 
would  hardly  listen  to  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  Rhodians  sent  to  plead  for 
their  pardon.  The  temper  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  was  generally  unfriendly,  and 
one  of  the  praetors  went  so  far  as  pub¬ 
licly  to  harangue  the  people,  and  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  war.  The  ambassadors 
put  on  mourning  attire,  and  besought 
forgiveness  with  prayers  and  tears  ;  but 
the  greatest  favour  which  they  could 
obtain  was  an  answer  relieving  them 
from  the  apprehension  of  war,  but  bit¬ 
terly  reproaching  their  several  delin¬ 
quencies,  and  declaring  that  but  for  a 
few  tried  friends  of  Rome,  especially 
the  ambassadors  themselves,  the  senate 
well  knewr  how  they  ought  to  be  treated. 
On  receiving  the  answer,  the  Rhodians 
voted  to  the  senate  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  gold  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 
crown,  and  sued  to  be  admitted  into 
confederacy,  which  they  had  hitherto 
avoided.  For  the  Rhodians,  trusting  in 
their  strength,  like  the  ancient  Cor- 
cyrseans,  had  ever  declined  such  en¬ 
gagements  as  could  entangle  them 
against  their  wall  in  the  quarrels .  of 
others,  or  prevent  them  from  assisting 
any  state  when  they  saw  cause.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  beg  for  that  which 
they  would  not  formerly  have  accepted  ; 
but  that  a  decree  might  not  exist  among 
their  records  to  shame  them  if  they  were 
refused,  the  mission  was  entrusted  to 
their  admiral,  as  the  only  person  legally 
empowered  to  engage  in  any  negotiation 
without  being  authorized  by  a  popular 
vote.  A  year  or  more  passed  before 
their  request  was  granted.  During  the 
interval,  the  senate  decreed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  those  Lycians  and  Carians 
whom  it  had  consigned  to  the  Rhodians 
after  the  conquest  of  Antiochus. 

If  the  Romans  were  unjust  and  cruel 
towards  the  Rhodians,  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  their  conduct  in  Greece 
deserves  a  more  favourable  report. 
After  the  conquest  of  Illyria,  Anicius 
led  his  forces  into  Epirus.  Four  towns 
filone  held  out  against  him  under  An- 


tinous,  Cephalus,  and  other  leaders  in 
the  revolt :  but  these,  soon  feeling  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Roman  outposts  and  died 
fighting;  and  the  towns  then  opened 
their  gates.  FEmilius  meantime,  while 
he  waited  for  the  ten  commissioners 
appointed  to  assist  him  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  was  travelling 
through  Greece  to  visit  its  most  re¬ 
markable  places,  carefully  avoiding  to 
inquire  into  the  past  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  returning  he  was  met 
by  a  crowd  of  FEtolians  in  mourning 
raiment,  who  complained  that  Lyciscus 
and  Tisippus,  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
party,  after  surrounding  the  national 
congress  with  a  body  of  soldiers  ob¬ 
tained  from  Aulus  Boebius,  a  Roman 
officer,  had  slaughtered  five  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  leading  men,  driven 
others  into  banishment,  and  distributed 
to  their  followers  the  goods  of  the  slain 
and  the  exiles.  The  proconsul  bid  them 
follow  him  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  was 
to  appear  on  a  stated  day  with  the  com¬ 
missioners,  in  order  to  settle  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Macedonia.  On  the  appointed 
day,  his  tribunal  being  set  forth,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  state  with  his  ten  assistants, 
and  published  the  decree  of  the  senate 
to  the  anxious  multitude.  He  declared 
that  all  the  Macedonians  should  be  free, 
should  enjoy  their  cities,  lands,  and 
laws,  and  annually  elect  their  magi¬ 
strates  ;  that  they  should  pay  to  Rome 
but  half  the  tribute  they  had  paid  to  the 
king ;  but  that  their  country  should  be 
parcelled  into  four  cantons,  having  se¬ 
parate  capitals,  separate  magistrates 
and  congresses,  and  that  no  one 
should  marry,  or  purchase  lands  or 
houses  out  of  his  canton. 

After  this  he  called  in  the  FEtolians  : 
but  his  inquiries  were  directed  to  de¬ 
termine,  not  who  had  done  the  wrong, 
or  who  had  suffered  it,  but  who  had 
favoured  or  opposed  the  Romans  in  the 
war.  He  acquitted  the  murderers,  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  power,  and  ratified  their 
sentences  of  exile  and  confiscation : 
and  only  condemned  Beebius  for  lend¬ 
ing  Roman  soldiers  as  agents  of  mas¬ 
sacre.  This  iniquitous  decision  gave 
new  confidence  to  the  servile  tools  of 
Rome  in  every  state  :  the.  patriots  gene¬ 
rally  gave  way  to  the  season,  and  the 
betrayers  of  their  country  were  ap¬ 
pointed  without  opposition  to  all  magi¬ 
stracies  and  public  missions.  Callicrates, 
Charops,  Lyciscus,  and  the  rest,  flocked, 
in  to  iEmihus  in  Macedonia;  they  vied 
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with  each  other  in  slandering  their  more 
honest  fellow-citizens  ;  and  all  whom  it 
pleased  them  to  accuse  as  secret  ene¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  were  demanded  by  the 
proconsul,  and  sent  to  Italy  to  answer 
for  their  conduct. 

With  the  Achaians  only  the  com¬ 
missioners  went  to  work  more  indi¬ 
rectly  ;  for  they  feared  lest  they  should 
refuse  compliance,  and  perhaps  put 
Callicrates  and  his  fellow  traitors  to 
death.  Besides,  in  examining  the 
writings  taken  from  Perseus,  they  found 
no  letters  from  any  Achaian.  How¬ 
ever,  they  selected  two  of  their  number 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Achaians.  These 
declared  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  had  assisted  Perseus  both  with 
money  and  otherwise,  required  a  vote 
condemning  them  to  death,  and  said 
that  when  this  was  passed  they  would 
state  their  names.  The  assembly  cried 
out  against  the  injustice  of  the  proposal, 
and  demanded  that  the  men  should  be 
named  and  tried  before  they  were  sen¬ 
tenced  :  whereupon  the  Romans  an¬ 
swered,  by  the  advice  of  Callicrates, 
that  all  who  had  recently  been  generals 
of  the  Achaians  were  involved  in  the 
charge.  This  called  up  Xenon,  a  man 
of  high  consideration:  I,”  he  said, 

“  have  lately  been  general,  but  I  know 
myself  guiltless  towards  the  Romans, 
and  am  ready  to  answer  for  my  conduct 
either  here  or  at  Rome.”  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  caught  at  the  unguarded  ex¬ 
pression,  and  demanded  that  all  who 
were  accused  should  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  senate.  Under  this  pretence 
they  sent  to  Rome  all  those  whom  Cal¬ 
licrates  pointed  out,  in  number  above 
a  thousand.  The  senate  without  hear¬ 
ing  them  placed  them  under  guard  in 
different  cities  of  Etruria.  To  an  em¬ 
bassy  sent  by  the  Achaians  to  request 
that  the  men  might  be  either  brought 
to  trial  at  Rome,  or  sent  back  to  be  tried 
in  their  own  country,  the  senate  affected 
to  consider  them  as  already  condemned 
by  their  fellow-citizens.  Driven  out  of 
this  subterfuge  by  a  second  embassy, 
which  fully  stated  the  true  features  of 
the  case,  the  senate  answered  that  they 
deemed  it  not  lor  the  good  of  Achaia 
that  those  men  should  return.  Many 
embassies  were  sent  with  no  better 
success.  At  length,  after  seventeen 
years,  when  scarce  three  hundred  of 
them  were  left,  the  rest  having  died  in 
prison,  or  suffered  death  for  attempting 
to  escape,  the  survivors,  among  whom 
was  Polybius,  were  allowed  to  return. 


Such  was  the  treatment  vouchsafed  by 
Rome  to  men,  whose  sole  offence  was 
fidelity  to  their  country  ;  and  such  the 
paltry  trickery  by  which  her  oppressions 
were  facilitated. 

iEinilius  again  assembling  the  Mace¬ 
donians  bade  them  chuse  their  council 
of  state,  and  then  published  a  list  of 
Macedonian  chiefs,  whom  he  required 
to  go  into  Italy  with  their  grown-up 
children.  This,  Livy  says,  though  ap¬ 
parently  harsh,' was  really  a  safeguard  to 
the  general  liberty  against  men  accustom¬ 
ed  to  obey  the  king,  and  domineer  over  his 
subjects.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
they  were  dreaded,  not  as  oppressors, 
but  as  leaders,  who  might  unite  their 
countrymen  against  oppression :  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  ordinary  Macedonian 
government,  though  irregular,  was  far 
from  being  despotic.  yEmilius  gave  out 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  province,  of  which 
the  Roman  historian  speaks  with  high 
commendation.  Lastly,  he  set  forth  a 
splendid  feast  from  the  spoils  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  then  went  out  from  the  bosom 
of  rejoicing  to  do  a  deed,  perhaps  the 
foulest  in  the  black  and  bloody  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Roman  conquest. 

The  fear  of  oppression,  we  may  re¬ 
member,  had  driven  most  of  the  Epirots 
to  revolt ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  active  in  the  war.  All  however 
whom  it  pleased  the  Romans  to  accuse 
of  any  disaffection  towards  them,  had 
already  been  arrested  and  sent  into 
Italy.  Nevertheless  the  senate,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  soldiers  without  diminishing  the 
Macedonian  treasure,  had  resolved  to 
give  up  all  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  pillage 
that  had  shewn  any  favour  to  Perseus. 
zEmilius  being  ordered  to  execute  the 
decree  sent  officers  to  each,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  that  they  were  come  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons,  so  that  the  Epirots  might 
be  free  like  the  Macedonians.  He  sum¬ 
moned  ten  chiefs  from  every  place,  and 
charged  them  to  deliver  up  the  gold 
and  silver  in  their  towns.  Troops  were 
sent  to  the  devoted  cities,  and  their  de¬ 
partures  were  so  arranged  that  all  might 
arrive  on  the  same  day  at  their  several 
destinations.  The  commanding  officers 
had  secret  orders  what  to  do.  On  the 
appointed  morning  the  treasure  was 
collected,  and  then  the  signal  for 
plunder  was  given.  Each  city  was 
stripped  of  everything  valuable,  its  walls 
were  demolished,  and  its  inhabitants 
made  slaves.  In  one  day  seventy  towns 
were  ruined,  and  150,000  persons  sold 
into  bondage,  This  was  done  in  time 
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of  peace,  for  a  slight  offence,  and  one 
for  which  the  sufferers  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  their  excuses  were  ac¬ 
cepted  :  yet  the  body  which  commanded 
it  was  wont  to  boast  itself  the  only  power 
on  earth  which  never  failed  in  faith, 
justice,  or  humanity ;  and  the  agent 
in  the  villainy  esteemed  himself,  was 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  has  been 
registered  by  annalists,  and  commemo¬ 
rated  by  orators,  as  a  spotless  pattern 
of  integrity.  Contempt  of  riches  was 
among  the  virtues  which  the  Romans 
vaunted  as  peculiarly  their  own.  Their 
officers  were  commonly  proof  against 
personal  corruption  to  a  degree  that 
surprised  the  Greeks ;  and  vEmilius 
himself,  after  larger  revenues  had  passed 
through  his  hands  than  through  those 
of  any  former  Roman  general,  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  his  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  ready  money. 
Yet  the  only  motive  to  the  desolation  of 
Epirus  was  the  wish  to  avoid  diminish¬ 
ing  a  vast  treasure  newly  won.  How  can 
these  things  be  explained?  By  that 
disposition,  everywhere  too  common, 
which  prevailed  at  Rome  to  a  more 
than  usual  extent,  to  make  national 
interest  the  measure  of  justice,  and  na¬ 
tional  partiality  that  of  truth :  by  the 
unexamining  self-idolatry,  which  looks 
inward  only  for  matter  of  praise,  and  is 
therefore  really  unconscious  of  impuri¬ 
ties  and  inconsistencies,  because  it  has 
never  sought  to  find  them  out :  by  that 
wilful  blindness  and  rooted  unfairness 
of  a  mind,  severe  in  its  judgment  of 
others,  but  unboundedly  indulgent  to 
itself,  which  are  the  sins  especially 
pointed  at  in  the  words,  that  “  the  heart 
of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked.” 

The  Roman  generals  now  sailed  for 
Italy,  leaving  Charops  all  powerful 
among  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Epirus.  He  quickly  gathered  about  him 
a  crew  of  plunderers  and  ruffians,  and 
partly  by  their  aid,  and  partly  by  the 
fear  of  Rome,  he  overbore  all  opposition. 
His  enmity  and  his  avarice  alike  required 
to  be  satiated  by  bloodshed.  Men  were 
slain  in  the  public  market  or  in  their 
houses  ;  others  were  waylaid  and  assas¬ 
sinated  in  the  fields  and  highways  ;  and 
confiscation  ever  followed  on  the  heels 
of  murder.  The  threat  of  banishment 
was  another  engine  of  extortion  from  the 
wealthy, — women  as  well  as  men.  By 
this,  Charops  drew  as  much  as  he  could 
from  the  principal  persons  in  the  city  of 
Phoenice  ;  and  then,  after  receiving  the 


price  of  forbearance,  he  nevertheless 
commenced  the  threatened  prosecution. 
The  charge  he  made  was  of  enmity  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  fear,  he  prevailed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  doom  the  accused — not  to  exile — 
but  to  death.  They  fled  to  avoid  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  Charops 
went  to  Rome  to  get  his  act  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Here  he  was  disappointed. 
vEmilius  Paullus,  though  he  had  not  re¬ 
fused  to  execute  the  wrorst  decrees  of 
his  employers,  had  yet  virtue  enough  to 
be  displeased  with  the  encouragement 
given  to  flatterers  and  false  accusers. 
He  marked  his  opinion  of  Charops,  by 
refusing  him  admission  into  his  house : 
and  his  judgment,  thus  expressed,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  senate  to  withhold  their 
approbation  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place.  They  declared  that  they 
would  send  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  matter;  but  Charops  sup¬ 
pressed  the  real  answer,  and  forged  one 
according  to  his  wishes.  He  died  soon 
after,  probably  on  his  return,  for  the 
place  of  his  decease  was  Brundusium  in 
Italy,  the  port  from  which  the  passage 
into  Greece  was  commonly  begun.  Epi¬ 
rus  thus  was  freed  from  an  intolerable 
tyranny ;  and  about  the  same  time 
JEtolia  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the 
death  of  Lyciscus.  These  deaths  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  year  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Perseus. 

We  must  return  to  the  affairs  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  reward  of  the  Achaians 
for  their  unfailing  fidelity  as  allies  of 
Rome,  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
their  voluntary  services,  they  strove  to 
weaken  them  as  much  as  possible,  that 
they  might  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
oppression.  Three  years  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  ^Emilius  to  Italy,  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus  was  sent  into  Greece,  and  in¬ 
structed  to  sever  as  many  cities  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  Achaian  league.  Among 
those  inclined  to  abandon  the  league 
was  the  ^Etolian  town  of  Pleuron  ;  and 
Gallus,  according  to  his  orders,  sup¬ 
ported  its  defection.  What  other  suc¬ 
cess  his  mission  may  have  had  does  not 
appear. 

The  Athenians  were  now  in  the  deepest 
poverty :  for  they  had  been  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and  they 
had  few  resources  for  the  recovery  of 
their  loss.  Driven  to  extremity  by  want, 
they  plundered  their  subjects  of  Oropus. 
The  Oropians  complained  to  Rome  ;  and 
the  senate,  judging  that  they  had  suffered 
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wrong;,  commissioned  the  Sicyonians  to 
lay  a  suitable  fine  upon  the  Athenians. 
The  arbiters  fined  them  six  hundred 
talents  ;  but  the  senate  remitted  all  but 
one  hundred.  The  Athenians,  however, 
did  not  pay  even  this,  but  prevailed  on 
the  Oropians,  by  promises  and  gifts,  to 
be  reconciled  to  them,  to  receive  an 
Athenian  garrison  into  their  town,  and 
to  give  hostages  to  the  Athenians,  on 
condition  that,  if  further  wrongwere  done 
to  the  Oropians,  the  garrison  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  hostages  restored. 

Misconduct  taking  place  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison,  the  Athenians  were 
called  on  to  evacuate  the  place.  They 
denied  the  obligation ;  for  their  commu¬ 
nity,  they  said,  was  not  to  blame,  and 
they  were  ready  to  punish  the  offending 
individuals.  The  Oropians  carried  their 
injuries  to  the  Achaians ;  but  they, 
through  friendship  to  Athens,  were  loth 
to  act  against  her.  The  complainants 
applied  to  Menalcidas  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian,  who  was  general  of  the  league,  and 
promised  him  a  gift  of  ten  talents,  if  he 
would  prevail  on  his  people  to  assist 
them.  He  offered  half  the  bribe  to  Cal¬ 
licrates,  and  thereby  secured  his  sup¬ 
port :  and  by  their  joint  influence  the 
Achaians  were  induced  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  the  Oropians.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  to  the  Athenians  they  with¬ 
drew  their  garrison  from  Oropus,  having 
first  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every 
thing  worth  taking  which  they  had 
spared  before.  The  Achaians  having 
come  too  late  to  save  the  Oropians  from 
this  mischief,  Menalcidas  and  Calli¬ 
crates  urged  them  to  avenge  it,  by  in¬ 
vading  Attica :  but  this  proposal  was 
vehemently  opposed,  and  the  army  finally 
broke  up. 

Menalcidas  had  not  earned  his  mo¬ 
ney,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  exact  it.  He 
then  began  to  grudge  Callicrates  his 
share,  and  after  putting  him  off  with 
excuses  for  a  time,  he  ended  with  plainly 
refusing  payment.  Callicrates  revenged 
himself  by  a  capital  charge  against 
Menalcidas,  as  having  gone  to  Rome 
on  embassies  against  the  Achaians,  and 
done  his  utmost  to  sever  Lacedaemon 
from  their  confederacy.  Menalcidas  was 
now  in  the  utmost  danger  ;  but  he  gave 
three  talents  to  Diaeus  of  Megalopolis, 
who  succeeded  him  as  general ;  and 
Diaeus  exerted  himself  with  such  effect 
that  he  saved  him,  How  this  was  done 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
by  some  illegal  stretch  of  power;  and 
Diaeus,  finding  that  he  was  generally 


condemned,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek 
some  topic  of  engrossing  interest,  which 
might  divert  the  people  from  inquiry 
into  his  demerits. 

There  was  some  land  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia  which  had 
been  claimed  from  ancient  times  as  be¬ 
longing  to  each.  The  dispute  had  been 
lately  brought  before  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaians ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  from  their  decision  to  the 
Roman  senate.  That  body  answered 
that  they  must  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  congress,  except  in  questions  of  life 
and  death :  but  Diaeus,  in  reporting  this 
answer  to  the  Achaians,  omitted  the  ex¬ 
ception.  The  Achaians  claimed  autho¬ 
rity  in  matters  touching  life,  as  well  as 
in  all  other ;  the  Lacedaemonians  charged 
Diaeus  with  falsehood,  and  again  appealed 
to  Rome  :  whereupon  the  Achaians 
quoted  the  law,  that  forbad  each  single 
state  of  the  league  to  negotiate  without 
the  sanction  of  the  rest.  The  quarrel 
broke  out  into  a  war.  But  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  knowing  themselves  the 
weaker  party,  began  to  treat  with  the 
Achaians  and  their  general ;  and  Diaeus 
said  he  warred  not  with  Lacedaemon,  but 
with  certain  men  who  disturbed  her 
quiet.  Being  asked  to  name  them,  he 
pitched  on  four-and-twenty  men,  the 
principal  in  Sparta.  Agasisthenes,  a 
leading  Lacedaemonian,  advised  the  ac¬ 
cused,  instead  of  staying  and  involving 
their  country  in  war,  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
trust  to  the  Romans  for  their  restora¬ 
tion.  They  departed  accordingly,  and 
were  capitally  condemned  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  in  their  absence.  Callicrates  v 
and  Diaeus,  were  sent  by  the  Achaians 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome  ;  Callicrates 
died  upon  the  way,  but  Diaeus  came 
before  the  senate  ;  and  vehement  alter¬ 
cation  ensued  between  him  and  Menal¬ 
cidas,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  exiles. 
The  senate  answered,  that  it  would  send 
commissioners  to  judge  between  the 
contending  states  :  but  while  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  journeying  at  their 
leisure,  both  Diaeus  and  Menalcidas 
returned  in  haste  to  Peloponnesus,,  and 
each  reported  to  his  own  community 
that  judgment  was  given  in  its  favour. 
Thus  fed  with  false  hopes  by  their  re¬ 
spective  ambassadors,  the  Achaians  and 
Lacedaemonians  both  prepared  for  war. 

About  a  year  before,  Macedonia  had 
revolted  from  the  Romans,  under  one 
Andriscus,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who 
pretended  to  be  a .  son  of  Perseus.  He 
had  invaded  Thessaly,  but  had  been 
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repulsed  by  the  Roman  praetor  Scipio 
Nasica,  assisted  by  the  Achaians  and 
some  other  Greeks.  Juventius  Thalna, 
who  succeeded  N  asica,  was  defeated  and 
killed,  in  an  attempt  to  enter  Macedonia: 
and  about  the  time  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  his  place  was  filled  by  Q' 
Caecilius  Metellus.  The  latter  sent  to 
charge  the  Achaians  that,  instead  of 
going  to  war  with  Lacedaemon,  they 
should  await  the  coming  of  the  Roman 
commissioners.  His  messengers  found 
the  Achaian  forces  already  entered  into 
Laconia.  N otwithstanding  the  mandates 
of  the  Roman  commander,  they  fought 
and  won  a  battle  ;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  if  Damocritus,  their  general,  had 
pressed  the  pursuit,  he  might  have  taken 
their  city,  by  entering  with  the  fugitives. 
After  this,  instead  of  besieging  the  place, 
he  carried  on  a  petty  warfare  of  incur¬ 
sions  and  plundering  expeditions ;  and 
when  he  led  his  army  home,  he  was 
charged  with  treachery,  and  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  which  ope¬ 
rated  as  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish  ’ 
ment. 

Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid  more 
attention  to  the  remonstrances,  which 
were  now  renewed  by  Metellus.  He 
consented  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
directed  his  policy  in  the  mean  time  so  as 
to  win  the  voluntary  adherence  of  the 
towns  round  Sparta.  The  truce  was 
broken  by  the  rashness  of  Menalcidas, 
who  had  been  chosen  general  of  Lace¬ 
daemon.  He  suddenly  attacked  the  town 
of  Iasus  in  Laconia,  which  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Achaians.  The  popular 
voice  was  loud  against  him  for  thus 
needlessly  renewing  a  hopeless  contest, 
and  in  a  despairing  mood  he  ended  his 
life  by  poison. 

At  length  the  long-expected  commis¬ 
sioners  arrived  at  Corinth,  and  declared 
the  will  of  the  senate  :  that  Lacedaemon, 
Argos,  Corinth,  Heracleia,  and  Orcho- 
menus  in  Arcadia,  should  no  more  be¬ 
long  to  the  Achaian  confederation.  Poly¬ 
bius  thought  that  the  senate  did  not 
mean  this  mandate  to  be  executed,  but 
only  held  it  out  as  a  threat,  to  humble 
the  pride  and  chastise  the  disaffection  of 
the  Achaians.  If  this  be  true,  it  little 
extenuates  their  injustice.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Achaians,  as  allies,  had  been  irre¬ 
proachable,  and  their  errors  had  been 
on  the  side  of  undue  submission,  and  not 
of  unjustifiable  resistance.  They  were 
accused  of  pride  because  they  wished  to 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  nation ;  because  they  would  not 


suffer  their  popular  assemblies  to  be  mere 
courts  for  registering  the  edicts  of  the 
senate.  Their  disaffection  had  not  shown 
itself  in  any  public  action :  but,  granting 
its  existence,  it  would  have  been  war¬ 
ranted  by  foul  wrongs  repeatedly  en¬ 
dured  ;  and  the  only  just  means  by  which 
the  senate  could  subdue  it,  would  have 
been  by  endeavouring  to  merit  kindlier 
feelings.  To  insult  the  nation  with  a  threat 
of  dismemberment  was  less  atrocious  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  less  absolutely  unjustifiable, 
than  actually  to  dismember  it :  and,  after 
all,  the  excuse  which  is  made  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
they  would  suffer  the  Achaians  to  con¬ 
tinue  incorporated,  provided  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  incorporation  might  be  wholly 
regulated  by  themselves.  The  resolution 
of  the  senate  excited  the  Achaians  to  a 
burst  of  intemperate  fury,  such  as  often 
occurs  when  oppression  is  brought  home 
to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  This  is 
the  more  lamentable,  since  the  good 
cause  is  apt  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  its 
fallible  supporters.  Where  power  is  ar¬ 
rayed  against  right,  it  goes  well  with  the 
oppressor  if  he  can  put  his  victim  in  the 
wrong  in  some  particular  instance ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  fitter  to 
scrutinize  the  details  of  a  quarrel  than  to 
comprehend  its  general  bearings ;  and 
there  are  many  good  men,  but  weak  in 
goodness,  who  will  scruple  to  contend 
for  the  better  cause,  unless  they  alto¬ 
gether  approve  of  their  associates.  The 
Achaians  in  their  anger  arrested  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  whom  they  found  in  the 
streets,  and  even  tore  from  the  houses  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  such  of  them 
as  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors,  returning  home,  exaggerated  their 
ill-treatment,  and  falsely  imputed  it  to 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation.  The 
senate,  however,  did  not  proceed  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  but  sent  Sextus  Julius  Caesar, 
a  prudent  and  temperate  man,  to  settle 
the  matter  peaceably,  if  possible. 

This  unexpected  moderation  came  too 
late.  There  were  spirits  among  the 
Achaians  that  were  madly  bent  on 
dragging  their  country  into  war,  whether 
through  mere  turbulence,  or  through  the 
fear  that  they  might  be  the  sacrifice  for 
peace.  The  old  attachment  of  the  people 
towards  Rome  had  been  turned  into 
bitterness  by  repeated  provocations,  and 
they  were  now  readiest  to  listen  to  those 
who  spoke  most  harshly  of  the  senate. 
When  Julius  came  before  the  congress, 
he  addressed  them  mildly,  extenuated 
the  insult  to  the  former  ambassadors, 
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and  while  he  exhorted  them  to  forbear 
further  breaches  of  friendship,  said  little 
of  atonement  for  the  past.  This  the  tur¬ 
bulent  party  regarded  as  a  proof,  not  of 
moderation,  but  of  weakness ;  for  the 
Roman  arms  had  suffered  some  reverses 
both  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Nevertheless 
a  friendly  answer  was  given,  and  the 
ambassadors  were  asked  to  go  to  Tegea, 
to  be  present  at  a  conference  which  should 
there  be  held  with  ministers  from  Lace¬ 
daemon  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Julius  went  to 
Tegea,  and  requested  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  to  attend  the  conference,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  peaceable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  existing  differences,  and 
for  the  suspension  of  all  hostilities  till 
the  Romans  should  send  commissioners 
to  arbitrate  between  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  But  Critolaus,  who  had  succeeded 
Diaeus  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achai- 
ans,  was  determined  that  the  meeting 
should  be  to  no  puipose.  He  went  in¬ 
deed  himself  to  Tegea,  but  he  prevented 
the  other  delegates  from  repairing 
thither :  and  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  ready  to  enter  into  the  discussion, 
he  professed  that  he  could  not  decide  on 
anything,  but  that  he  would  submit 
their  proposals  to  the  Achaian  congress, 
which  would  meet  within  six  months. 
Julius  dismissed  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  returned  to  Rome  full  of  resentment. 
Critolaus,  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
visited  the  several  cities,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  giving  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Tegea.  Whithersoever  he 
came,  he  misrepresented  the  conduct  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  exasperated  the 
multitude  to  the  utmost  against  Rome. 
He  also  directed  the  magistrates  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  actions  for  debt  during  the  waf 
with  Lacedaemon :  and  hereby  he  won 
the  rabble  to  be  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

Metellus,  by  this  time,  had  overthrown 
Andriscus  and  re-conquered  Macedonia. 
On  receiving  news  of  the  disturbances  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  sent  thither  ambassa¬ 
dors  instructed  to  pursue  a  conduct  like 
that  Of  Julius.  Some  few  there  were 
among  the  Achaians  who  supported 
the  arguments  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
the  many  derided  them,  and  drove  them 
from  the  assembly  with  shouts  of  insult. 
Critolaus  inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Romans,  and  accused  his  opponents 
of  cowardice  and  treachery.  A  vote 
was  passed  for  the  renewal  of  war  with 
Lacedaemon ;  and  the  general,  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
was  invested  with  arbitrary  authority  in 


the  conduct  of  it.  The  Thebans  also, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  took  part 
with  the  Achaians  in  the  contest :  the 
former,  on  account  of  a  judgment  given 
against  them  by  the  Romans,  the  latter, 
for  some  cause  unknown. 

Metellus,  wishing  to  have  the  credit 
of  finishing  the  war  before  he  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  consul  L.  Mummius,  his 
appointed  successor,  again  sent  to  offer 
pardon  to  the  Achaians,  if  they  would 
consent  to  the  separation  of  Lacedaemon 
from  their  body,  and  of  the  other  states 
which  had  been  named  by  the  senate. 
At  the  same  time  he  advanced  through 
Thessaly  with  his  army.  His  overtures 
being  rejected,  he  marched  against  the 
Achaian  forces,  then  besieging  Heracleia, 
because  it  would  not  adhere  to  their  con-  - 
federacy.  Critolaus,  on  hearing  of  his 
approach,  retreated  hastily.  So  blinded 
was  he  by  terror,  that  he  passed  through 
the  defile  of  Thermopylae  without  once 
offering  to  make  a  stand  there.  Metel¬ 
lus  overtook  the  retreating  army,  and 
entirely  defeated  it,  near  Scarpheia  in 
the  eastern  Locris.  Critolaus  was  never 
seen  after  the  battle,  but  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  perished  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  morass. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Achaians, 
when  their  general  died  in  office,  that 
his  authority  should  devolve  upon  his 
predecessor.  Diaeus,  therefore,  took  the 
place  of  Critolaus,  and  resorted,  forth¬ 
with,  to  the  most  violent  measures,  in 
order  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  He  summoned  all  the  able- 
bodied  citizens  to  arms,  and  filled  up  his 
battalions  with  emancipated  slaves.  He 
recruited  the  exhausted  treasury,  by 
compelling  the  rich  to  make  large 
contributions,  which  were  nominally 
free  gifts.  The  people  now  began  to 
feel  the  evils  of  the  war,  and  gloomily  to 
anticipate  its  impending  dangers.  They 
were  troubled  at  losing  their  slaves  and 
their  property ;  and  the  pride  of  free¬ 
men  in  a  slave-holding  community  was 
wounded  by  seeing  their  bondmen  put 
on  a  level  with  themselves.  They  praised 
the  fortune  of  the  slain,  and  pitied  those 
who  were  going  to  the  war.  The  women 
lamented  that  they  had  contributed 
their  money,  as  if  it  had  been  intention¬ 
ally,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  then- 
sons.  Yet,  though  every  place  was  full 
of  discontent  and  fearful  expectation,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  measures 
of  Diaeus  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  people 
were  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  despond¬ 
ency,  which  alike  unfitted  them  for 
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timely  submission  and  for  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance.  Most  lamentable  of  all  was 
the  behaviour  of  the  Patrians,  and  the 
men  of  certain  towns  associated  with 
them,  who  had  been  discomfited  in 
Phocis,  after  the  battle  of  Scarpheia. 
Some  slew  themselves,  others  fled  wildly 
from  their  dwellings,  without  knowing 
or  thinking  whither  to  bend  their  steps. 
Some  seized  their  fellows  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Romans ;  some  acted  as 
sycophants  and  false  accusers,  though 
no  sign  had  yet  been  given  that  such 
service  would  be  acceptable  ;  some  met 
the  conqueror  as  suppliants,  confessed 
that  they  had  erred,  and  besought  for¬ 
giveness,  though  their  conduct  had  not 
yet  been  brought  into  question. 

Metellus  meanwhile  advanced  to 
Thebes ;  for  the  Thebans  had  shared 
with  the  Achaians  in  the  siege  of  Hera- 
cleia  and  the  subsequent  battle.  The 
city  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants 
at  his  approach.  He  entered  it,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  damage 
the  buildings,  nor  to  kill  or  make  pri¬ 
soners  the  fugitives.  From  Thebes  he 
went  to  Megara.  The  Achaian  garrison 
retired  at  his  approach,  and  the  gates 
were  opened  to  him.  He  then  advanced 
to  Corinth,  where  Discus  had  shut  him¬ 
self  up.  Still  earnestly  desiring  to  finish 
the  war,  he  renewed  his  offers  of  peace 
through  some  leading  Achaians ;  whether 
prisoners,  or,  which  seems  probable, 
ambassadors  who  had  come  to  him  on 
some  mission  from  the  nation.  Thus 
he  endeavoured  by  moderation  to  atone 
for  the  original  injustice  of  his  com¬ 
monwealth,  while  the  Achaians,  who 
had  right  upon  their  side  in  the  outset, 
still  continued  to  do  their  utmost  to¬ 
wards  putting  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
Yet  the  Romans  were  partly  to  blame 
even  for  this  ;  for  they  had  robbed  the 
Achaians  of  their  best  and  wisest  patriots, 
and  kept  down  any  who  might  have 
worthily  replaced  them;  so  that  now, 
when  the  servile  flatterers  of  Rome  had 
become  a  curse  and  a  by-word  among 
the  people,  there  were  few  to  take  the 
lead,  save  reckless  incendiaries. 

The  Achaian  chiefs  who  came  from 
Metellus  warmly  urged  the  acceptance 
of  his  terms,  and  they  wanted  not  sup¬ 
porters  within  the  city :  but  Discus  and 
some  others,  who  despaired  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  were  bent  to  stake  their  country’s 
fortune  and  their  own  upon  one  cast. 
To  raise  an  insuperable  bar  to  reconcili¬ 
ation,  they  accused  the  ambassadors  of 
traitorous  dealings  with  the  enemy,  and 


threw  them  into  prison.  Sosicrates,  the 
lieutenant-general,  was  joined  in  the 
charge.  He  had  supported,  it  was  said, 
the  sending  an  embassy  to  Metellus,  and, 
in  short,  he  was  author  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs — one  of  those  convenient  gene¬ 
ralities  that  serve  to  cloak  injustice, 
when  the  trick  is  favoured ;  by  loose  and 
arbitrary  proceeding.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  and  racked  to  death,  without 
making  any  of  those  disclosures  which 
his  tormentors  looked  for.  His  savage 
treatment  produced  a  reaction  in  the 
popular  mind  in  favour  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  ;  yet  their  release  was  not  obtained 
without  a  bribe  to  Discus,  who  could 
not  forego  his  wonted  venality,  even 
in  this  extremity  of  peril. 

Meanwhile,  the  consul  Mummius,  ar¬ 
riving  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  Me¬ 
tellus  and  his  forces  back  into  Mace¬ 
donia.  He  himself  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Corinth.  The  besiegers  were  careless 
through  the  confidence  of  strength,  and 
the  Achaians,  making  a  sudden  sally, 
drove  in  their  outposts,  and  killed  and 
wounded  many  of  them.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  came  out  and 
offered  battle.  The  consul  was  not  slow 
to  accept  it.  The  Achaian  cavalry  fled 
at  the  first  onset,  but  the  foot  main¬ 
tained  the  fight  with  desperate  resolution, 
against  an  enemy  very  superior  in  force. 
At  length  they  were  broken  by  an  attack 
in  flank,  and  finally  routed.  If  Diseus 
now  had  retreated  into  Corinth,  assem¬ 
bled  the  relics  of  the  beaten  army,  and 
prepared  for  a  resolute  defence,  he  might 
probably  have  obtained  some  tolerable 
terms  for, his  country,  from  the  eager 
desire  of  Mummius  to  finish  the  war 
before  his  command  expired.  Instead 
of  this  he  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he 
killed  his  wife  to  save  her  from  captivity, 
and  then  ended  his  own  life  by  poison. 

The  Achaians  who  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  into  Corinth,  thus  abandoned 
by  their  leader,  made  no  attempt  at 
defence.  They  silently  withdrew  in  the 
following  night,  and  most  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  did  the  same.  The  gates  were 
left  open,  but  Mummius  hesitated  awhile 
to  enter,  for  he  feared  an  ambuscade. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  he 
entered  the  city.  He  cruelly  slaughtered 
most  of  the  men  whom  he  found  there, 
sold  the  women  and  children,  and  pil¬ 
laged  and  burnt  the  town,  after  selecting 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  art,  and 
shipping  them  for  Rome.  The  pretence 
for  all  this  destruction  was  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners : 
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the  true  motive  was  the  wish  to  deprive 
the  Achaians  of  a  fortress  important 
both  from  its  strength  and  situation. 

The  senate  had  appointed  ten  com¬ 
missioners  to  assist  the  consul  in  set¬ 
tling  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  but  before 
they  came  he  had  already  demolished  the 
walls  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  that  had  sided  with  the  Achaians. 
The  commissioners  abolished  democracy 
in  all  the  states,  and  directed  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  according 
to  a  scale  of  property.  They  also  put 
down  the  national  assemblies,  and  for¬ 
bade  the  purchase  of  lands  by  any  man 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  state : 
though  these  two  latter  regulations  were 
soon  afterwards  recalled.  From  this 
time  forward  Greece,  with  the  exception 
of  Thessaly,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia, 
and  a  Roman  magistrate  was  annually 
sent  out  to  govern  it.  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  ten 
commissioners,  Polybius  returned  into 
Greece.  His  qualities  had  won  respect 
and  favour  from  many  distinguished 
Romans.  He  had  been  the  most  valued 
friend,  adviser,  and  instructor  of  P. 
Scipio  .ZEmilianus,  the  son  of  AEmilius 
Paullus,  and  the  adopted  grandson  of 
Africanus.  He  accompanied  Scipio 
when  sent  as  consul  into  Africa,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  time  to  try  how  far  his  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  Romans  might  enable  hirn 
to  mitigate  its  sufferings.  Among 
other  more  serious  insolencies  of  con¬ 
quest,  some  worthless  fellow  accused 
Philopoemen  as  an  enemy  to  Rome, 
and  urged  the  commissioners  to  break 
his  statues,  and  abolish  the  honours 
paid  to  his  memory.  Polybius  spoke  in 
behalf  of  his  father’s  friend.  He  did 
not  dwell  on  the  poorness  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  revenge,  nor  on  the  obvious  fact 
that  Philopoemen  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Achaian  only,  and  not  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth :  these  considerations, 
though  true  and  just,  would  not  have 
been  well  received.  But  he  spoke  of 
the  trying  and  dangerous  occasions  on 
which  the  Achaian  hero  had  played  the 
part  of  a  faithful  ally  to  Rome ;  and 
either  his  person  or  his  arguments  were 
so  acceptable  to  the  commissioners, 
that  they  not  only  refrained  from  the 
suggested  baseness,  but  at  his  request 
they  restored  some  statues  of  Aratus 


and  Philopoemen  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  Peloponnesus  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
For  this  the  Achaians  erected  a  marble 
statue  of  Polybius  himself. 

Another  mark  of  favour  was  shown 
by  the  commissioners  to  Polybius — the 
permitting  him  to  fix  on  any  thing,  and 
take  it  freely,  among  the  confiscated 
effects  of  Diseus.  However,  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  being  purchasers  at  any  sales  of 
confiscated  property.  The  commission¬ 
ers  at  their  departure  appointed  Poly¬ 
bius  to  make  a  circuit  among  the  cities, 
that  he  might  explain  the  laws  and 
practice  of  the  constitution  which  the 
Romans  had  given  them,  and  might 
determine  their  controversies,  until  they 
were  sufficiently  accustomed  to  their 
new  [institutions  to  administer  the  go¬ 
vernment  according  to  them.  This 
commission  he  seems  to  have  executed 
with  great  ability  ;  and  high  honours 
were  conferred  on  him  in  the  Achaian 
cities  on  account  of  it. 


Chapter  XVII. 

Of  the  state  of  Greece  under  the  Roman 
dominion . 

Sect.  I. — For  many  ages  after  the  fall 
of  the  Achaian  confederacy  the  history 
of  Greece  is  that  of  an  oppressed  and 
degraded  province.  The  states,  indeed, 
retained,  for  the  most  part,  a  form  of 
government  nominally  republican,  but 
constituted  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Romans,  and  not  according  to  the 
wishes  or  interests  of  the  people.  All 
authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthier  classes  ;  and  if  any  person 
v7ere  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  appeal  was  not  to  a  more 
popular  tribunal,  but  to  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernor.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  the 
cases  in  the  history  of  the  world  where 
the  moral  superiority  of  the  conquerors 
to  the  conquered  has  been  such  that  an 
arrangement  like  this  could  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  In  ordinary  instances  the  effect 
must  be,  either  that  maladministra¬ 
tion  would  be  without  redress,  the 
foreign  officer  being  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  delinquent  by  the  love  of  ease  and 
the  habits  of  personal  intercourse ;  or 
else  that  frivolous  complaints  would  be 
encouraged,  so  that  the  magistrates, 
finding  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the 
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proconsul’s  mercy,  might  be  deterred 
from  opposing  his  arbitrary  will  or 
checking  his  rapacity.  In  truth,  the 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  officers  were 
far  greater  than  any  that  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  exercised  by  the  native 
aristocracy:  for  these,  in  the  want  of 
any  immediate  popular  control,  had  the 
natural  sympathy  with  persons  allied  to 
them  by  manners,  language,  and  blood ; 
and  the  wish,  almost  universal  among 
men,  to  stand  well  in  the  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  their  lives  were  to  be 
passed :  whereas  the  others  were  stran¬ 
gers,  widely  differing  in  manners  from 
the  Greeks,  and  despising  all  from 
whom  they  differed ;  sent  out  for  a 
year,  and  intending  in  that  time  to  im¬ 
prove  a  flourishing,  or  recruit  a  shattered 
fortune. 

These  were  evils  of  which  the  full  de- 
velopement  did  not  immediately  follow 
the  conquest ;  for  personal  avarice  and 
corruption  were  not  yet  prevalent  vices 
among  the  Roman  magistrates.  But 
the  destruction  of  national  energy  in 
Greece,  and  of  all  the  bolder  and  man¬ 
lier  virtues,  were  ends  to  which  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Rome  had  been  continually 
tending,  even  before  Achaia  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  state  of  a  province.  These 
virtues  and  that  energy  were  quickly 
stifled  by  the  pressure  of  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks  ,  from  all  important  political 
action  :  but  they  had  previously  existed 
in  a  greater  degree  than  was  willingly 
admitted  by  the  Romans,  whose  pride 
avenged  itself  for  the  older  civilization 
of  the  Greeks,  and  for  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  pre-  eminence  in  the  refinements  of 
literature  and  art,  and  in  the  heights 
and  depths  of  philosophical  speculation, 
by  proclaiming  and  exaggerating  their 
inferiority  in  courage,  constancy,  and 
practical  wisdom.  It  is  a  common 
error,  arising  perhaps  from  the  evident 
degeneracy  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
commonwealths,  those  of  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  to  suppose  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  was  extinct  in  Greece  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  downwards.  It 
was,  indeed,  violently  overborne  for  a 
while  by  the  power  of  his  contending 
successors,  assisted  by  the  factious  ani¬ 
mosities  of  their  respective  partisans  in 
the  several  cities  :  but  though  it  slept  it 
was  not  dead,  as  ,was  shown  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Achaian  league. 
This  latter  body  need  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  any  that  Grecian  his¬ 
tory  can  show.  If  it  was,  as  seems  in¬ 


separable  from  a  federal  community, 
less  prompt  and  energetic  in  its  conduct 
than  Athens,  or  even  than  Lacedaemon, 
it  was  superior  to  both  in  sound  and 
liberal  policy,  in  justice,  and  in  modera¬ 
tion.  Its  circumstances,  however,  were 
by  far  less  favourable.  It  had  a  difficult 
game  to  play  between  the  ambition  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Spartan  kings  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  AStolians :  but 
from  the  time  when  Rome  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  its  doom  was  sealed. 
The  power  of  Rome  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  resisted  by  an  union  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  was  formed  against  the 
Persian ;  but  her  artful  policy  com¬ 
pletely  ensured  that  no  such  union 
would  take  place :  nor  ought  it  to  be 
made  a  charge  against  the  Greeks,  that 
they  failed  to  withstand  the  most  for¬ 
midable  combination  of  force  and  craft 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  in  the  first  instance  they  want¬ 
ed  the  information  which  would  have 
enabled  them  rightly  to  value  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  senate  to  disinterested 
generosity.  As  the  course  of  history 
does  not  confirm  their  imputed  political 
degeneracy,  so  it  bears  the  most  decided 
testimony  to  the  preservation  of  their 
military  courage.  Philopoemen’s  sol¬ 
diers  were  no  whit  inferior  in  bravery, 
nor  in  aptitude  for  discipline,  according 
to  the  practice  of  their  nation,  to  those 
of  Flamininus  or  ^Emilius  Paullus.  If 
a  Roman  army  was  for  the  most  part  a 
better  instrument  of  war  than  an  equal 
number  of  Greeks  or  Macedonians,  the 
cause  of  the  difference  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  nature  of  the  phalanx,  which,  after 
triumphing  over  every  previous  system 
of  tactics,  gave  way  in  its  turn  to  the 
Roman  legion,  as  an  organization  but 
little  inferior  in  force,  and  far  surpass¬ 
ing  it  in  pliability  and  readiness  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  different  circumstances. 

We  cannot,  from  the  scanty  notices 
remaining,  completely  trace  the  gradual 
decay  of  national  energy  and  prosperity  ; 
it  may  suffice  to  mention  some  particu¬ 
lars  illustrating  the  condition  of  the 
Greeks,  when  the  Roman  empire  had 
reached  its  greatest  extent,  and  when  its 
system  of  provincial  government  had 
been  fully  developed.  But  first  we  will 
briefly  touch  on  the  war  which  was 
waged  in  Greece  before  that  period, 
between  the  Romans  and  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.*  (b.  c.  87.) 

#  The  word  Pontus,  which  signifies  the  sea,  is  com¬ 
monly  used  by  Grecian  writers  for  a  specific  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Euxine  sea.  From  the  sea  itself  it  is 
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When  nearly  the  whole1  of  Lower 
Asia  had  been  brought  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  dominion  of  Rome,  or  under 
that  of  her  vassal  monarchs,  a  rival 
power  arose  in  that  of  Mithridates,  an 
able,  brave,  and  high-spirited,  but  cruel 
and  faithless  prince,  who  had  much 
enlarged  and  strengthened  his  kingdom 
at  the  cost  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 
War  soon  broke  out  between  him  and 
the  Romans,  wherein  he  vanquished 
several  armies,  and  quickly  mastered 
Asia  Minor,  with  most  of  the  adjoining 
islands.  In  his  bitter  hate  to  Rome, 
he  sent  letters  throughout  Asia,  com¬ 
manding  the  people,  on  a  stated  day,  to 
massacre  all  Italians  in  the  country 
The  order  was  obeyed,  as  well  through 
dislike  of  the  Romans  as  through  fear 
of  the  king :  and  eighty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
slaughter.  Mithridates  then  laid  siege 
to  Rhodes  with  all  his  forces  both  by 
sea  and  land  ;  but  the  citizens  defended 
themselves  resolutely  and  successfully. 
After  this  Mithridates  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  into  Europe,  and  sent  a  fleet  to 
Greece,  and  an  army  through  Thrace 
into  Macedonia. 

The  Athenians,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  had  been  fined  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  magistrates  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  functions.  Aristion,  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  being  sent  by 
them  on  an  embassy  to  Mithridates, 
persuaded  them,  upon  his  return,  to 
side  with  the  king,  assuring  them  that 
he  would  restore  democracy,  and  would 
confer  the  greatest  benefits  both  on  the 
public  and  on  individuals.  The  people 
followed  his  suggestions,  and  the  chief 
men  retired  to  Italy.  Archelaus,  who 
commanded  the  Asiatic  fleet,  subdued 
the  island  of  Delos,  which  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  restored  it  to  them, 
and  deposited  his  booty  in  their  city. 
Under  pretence  of  guarding  it,  he  sent 
two  thousand  soldiers,  by  whose  aid 
Aristion  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens, 
and  slew  or  gave  up  to  Mithridates  all 
the  friends  of  Rome.  Archelaus,  like¬ 
wise,  gained  the  Achaians,  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  and  Boeotians,  and  conquered  the 
Cyclades,  and  other  islands  of  the 
yEgean  sea. 

frequently  transferred  to  the  countries  upon  its  shores, 
with  which  the  Greeks  had  very  important  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse;  and  by  the  Romans  it  is  made  to 
denote  a  particular  region,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  skirts  of  Caucasus  to  the  confines  of 
Bithynia.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  whenever  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  is 
spoken  of*  • 


In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  86)  the 
consul  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  came 
into  Greece.  The  command  in  the 
Mithridatic  war  had  been  disputed  by 
arms  between  him  and  Caius  Marius  ; 
and  after  a  most  savagely  conducted 
struggle,  Marius  being  overcome  had 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  Italy, 
and  his  victorius  rival  carried  his  forces 
into  Greece.  The  Boeotians  submitted 
at  his  approach,  and  the  other  states 
that  had  taken  part  with  Mithridates 
sent  ambassadors  to  offer  their  obe¬ 
dience.  Athens  only  held  out.  Sylla 
left  one  of  his  officers  to  besiege  the 
city,  while  he  himself  attacked  Peirse- 
eus,  where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself 
up.  After  vainly  assaulting  the  place, 
he  set  himself  to  the  construction  of 
battering  engines  upon  a  vast  scale. 
For  timber  he  cut  down  the  sacred 
groves  of  Attica,  the  trees  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  those  of  the  Lycaeum  :  for 
money  to  carry  on  his  operations,  he 
pillaged  the  temple  of  Delphi.  When 
his  engines  were  completed  he  returned 
to  the  siege  of  Peiraeeus,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  winter:  but  all  his 
attacks  were  baffled  by  Archelaus,  and 
at  last  he  desisted  from  the  attempt,  and 
turned  all  his  forces  against  Athens. 

That  city  was  already  suffering  grie¬ 
vously  from  famine*  "  Supplies  were 
plentiful  in  Peiraeeus,  for  the  fleet  of 
Mithridates  commanded  the  sea:  but 
Sylla  had  taken  and  demolished  the  long 
walls  that  protected  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  its  harbour,  and  his 
vigilance  foiled  every  attempt  of  Arche¬ 
laus  to  throw  provisions  into  Athens.  The 
miseries  of  the  besieged  were  enhanced 
by  the  insolent  profligacy  of  Aristion 
and  his  intimates,  who  wasted  the  stores 
of  the  garrison  in  debauchery,  while  the 
citizens  were  feeding  on  dogs  and  horses, 
and  even  on  shoes  and  leathern  bottles. 
The  tyrant  wantonly  insulted  the  people 
in  their  sufferings.  He  refused  a  little 
oil  to  feed  the  holy  lamp  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  when  the  priestess 
begged  of  him  half  a  bushel  of  barley, 
he  sent  her  in  mockery  that  quantity  of 
pepper.  At  length  the  people  sent  the 
councillors  and  priests  to  entreat  that  he 
would  capitulate  with  the  Romans,  but 
he  drove  them  from  his  presence  with 
blows.  Nevertheless  when  Sylla  came 
in  person  against  the  city,  he  sent  some 
of  his  boon  companions  to  treat  for 
peace  ;  who,  instead  of  coming  directly 
to  the  point,  began  to  harangue  about 
Theseus  and  other  ancient  heroes,  and 
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the  noble  deeds  of  Athens  against  the 
Persian.  The  Roman  cut  them  short 
by  telling  them  that  he  came  not  to 
study  rhetoric,  but  to  punish  rebels. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  the  city  by  a 
night  attack,  on  a  part  of  the  wall  that 
was  unguarded.  The  soldiers  by  his 
order  slaughtered  all  they  met,  till  the 
blood  ran  out  in  streams  through  the 
gates  :  and  many  Athenians  killed  them¬ 
selves  in  despair,  expecting  the  utter 
desolation  of  their  country.  However, 
at  the  entreaty  of  some  Athenian  exiles, 
and  of  all  the  Roman  senators  in  his 
camp,  the  destroyer  stayed  his  course, 
and  said  that  he  would  spare  the  living 
for  the  sake  of  the  long  since  dead. 
N evertheless  he  took  from  the  Athenians 
the  power  of  choosing  magistrates  and 
making  laws ;  and  he  condemned  Aris- 
tion  to  death,  with  his  associates  and 
ministers.  After  this  he  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Peiraeeus,  and  obliged  Archelaus 
to  abandon  it,  after  a  most  resolute 
defence,  and  retire  to  Munychia.  When 
Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of 
Peirseeus,  he  dismantled  the  ramparts, 
and  burnt  the  store-houses  and  arsenal. 

Archelaus  soon  quitted  Munychia, 
and  went  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  army  in  Macedonia.  With 
these  he  again  advanced  into  Boeotia, 
where  Sylla  met  him.  In  a  great  battle 
near  Chseroneia  the  steadiness  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Romans  triumphed  over  a  vast 
superiority  of  numbers.  Some  time  after, 
a  second  Asiatic  army  was  sent  into 
Greece,  and  was  likewise  overthrown. 

Meanwhile  the  cruelties  of  Mithri- 
dates  had  driven  Ephesus  and  many 
other  Asiatic  cities  to  revolt.  For  fear 
of  a  general  defection,  he  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities,  remitted 
debts,  and  gave  civil  franchise  to  slaves 
and  strangers.  On  hearing  of  the  second 
defeat  in  Greece,  he  directed  Archelaus 
to  make  peace  on  the  best  conditions  he 
could  obtain.  Sylla  was  no  less  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  for  his  enemies 
had  regained  the  superiority  in  Italy. 
The  terms,  however,  were  not  agreed  on 
till  Sylla  had  passed  into  Asia.  Mithri- 
dates  at  length  agreed  to  give  up  all  his 
winnings  in  this  war,  to  pay  two  thou¬ 
sand  talents,  and  to  deliver  seventy  of 
his  galleys  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  then 
prepared  for  his  return  into  Italy,  to 
wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  foes.  (n.  c.  84.) 

Before  embarking  he  stayed  for  some 
time  in  Asia,  to  settle  the  government, 
and  to  enrich  himself  and  his  soldiers. 


He  commanded  all  slaves  who  had  been 
freed  by  Mithridates  to  return  to  their 
masters.  This  gave  rise  to  tumults ; 
some  cities  revolted,  and  the  Romans 
gave  a  loose  to  confiscation  and 
slaughter.  The  partizans  of  Mithri¬ 
dates  were  every  where  severely  punish¬ 
ed,  especially  at  Ephesus.  Sylla  then 
called  a  meeting  of  deputies  at  Ephesus, 
from  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  He  re¬ 
proached  them  with  the  benefits  received 
from  Rome,  and  with  their  ungrateful 
readiness  to  join  Mithridates,  and  to 
execute  his  cruelties.  For  this  he  said 
they  had  in  part  been  punished  by  the 
rapine  and  oppression  of  the  master  they 
had  chosen  ;  and  the  chief  authors  of 
the  mischiefs  had  already  suffered  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Never¬ 
theless  some  further  chastisement  was 
due ;  but  it  should  be  tempered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Grecian  name  and  to  old 
friendship.  He  would  only  fine  them  to 
the  amount  of  five  years’  tribute,  besides 
his  expenses  in  the  war,  and  the  usual 
taxes  due  from  the  province. 

He  sent  parties  of  soldiers  into  all  the 
towns  to  collect  the  sums  required  from 
each.  The  people  were  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and  to 
mortgage  their  theatres  and  other  public 
buildings.  Furthermore,  they  were  given 
up  to  the  insolence  and  covetousness  of 
Roman  soldiers  billetted  upon  them,  each 
householder  being  obliged  to  pay  to  his 
unwelcome  guest  sixteen  drachmae  a  day 
(about  nine  shillings),  and  to  entertain 
him,  and  any  number  of  his  friends  he 
might  think  proper  to  invite.  Nor  did 
the  proconsul  defend  them  against  the 
pirates,’  whom  Mithridates  had  encou¬ 
raged  till  they  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of 
strength  and  boldness,  that  they  not  only 
infested  the  seas,  but  attacked  the  towns. 
While  Sylla  was  in  Asia,  they  took  and 
plundered  Iassus,  Samos,  Clazomenae, 
and  Samothrace.  After  thus  adminis¬ 
tering  the  affairs  of  the  province,  he  set 
sail  for  Italy. 

When  the  other  Grecian  states  were 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
the  Rhodians  alone  retained  their  laws 
and  liberties.  They  had  indeed  been 
obliged  to  lower  their  pretensions  to  ab¬ 
solute  independence,  and  to  become 
allies  of  Rome,  which  always  implied  a 
degree  of  subjection  ;  but  their  political 
institutions  were  unchanged,  and  they 
were  free  from  the  interference  of  Ro¬ 
man  magistrates  in  matters  of  internal 
administration.  They  still  kept  up  their 
navy,  and  continued  the  exercise  of 
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arms ;  and  that  they  still  had  much  of 
their  ancient  strength  and  spirit  was 
amply  proved  by  their  resistance  to 
Mithridates,  when  they  alone,  unaided 
by  the  Romans,  withstood  and  repelled 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  “that  monarch, 
directed  by  his  eminent  ability,  and  urged 
forward  by  his  determined  will.  It  was 
probably  in  reward  of  their  services  on 
this  occasion  that  Sylla  made  the  town 
of  Caunus  in  Caria,  and  many  of  the 
islands,  tributary  to  them.  They  seem 
to  have  continued  in  their  then  con¬ 
dition  till  the  civil  war  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar ; 
in  the  course  of  which  their  city  was 
taken  by  Cassius,  and  plundered  of 
nearly  all  its  riches. 

The  war  with  Mithridates  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  continued,  with  many  changes 
of  fortune,  till  that  prince  was  entirely 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  driven 
to  kill  himself  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
his  enemies’  hands  ;  but  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  over  the  Greeks,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  was  not  again  brought  into 
question.  This  supremacy  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  provincial  governors,  who 
were  usually  taken  from,  the  principal 
magistrates  of  the  foregoing  year,  and 
styled  proconsuls  or  propraetors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  office  they  had  borne.  These 
governors  commanded  the  forces,  and 
directed  the  general  administration  ;  they 
also  exercised  the  judicial  power,  at  least 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  state,  and 
in  all  wherein  either  party  was  a  Roman. 
They  were  restrained  by  certain  rules  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  could  not 
punish  with  death  or  stripes,  unless  con¬ 
demned  after  a  regular  trial,  with  all  the 
forms  of  Roman  law.  But  those  who 
were  not  citizens  of  Rome,  either  by 
birth  or  by  adoption,  might  be  scourged 
or  slain  by  the  most  summary  and  arbi¬ 
trary  process.  Add  to  this  that  though 
the  private  differences  of  the  provincials 
were  usually  decided  by  their  municipal 
courts,  appeal  might  always  be  made  to 
the  governor,  who  could  overrule  the 
decision  and  condemn  the  judges  ;  but 
if  any  wrong  were  done  by  the  governor, 
redress  was  only  to  be  sought  at  Rome, 
at  great  expense  and  even  hazard,  and 
with  a  strong  probability  that  the  culprit 
would  be  screened  by  family  interest,  or 
by  the  fellow-feeling  of  similar  delin¬ 
quents. 

This  system  could  not  fail  to  be  fruit¬ 
ful  in  abuses  ;  but  all  its  evils  were  most 
fully  developed  by  the  manner  in  which 


these  offices  were  filled.  In  the  then 
corrupted  state  of  Roman  manners,  the 
ordinary  road  to  consulships  and  pree- 
torships  was  to  squander  money  in 
bribery  and  public  shows.  In  so  doing 
the  candidates  looked  forward  to  the 
provincial  governments,  which  always 
followed  in  the  train  of  high  offices  in 
the  city  ;  and  calculated  that,  by  squeez¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  tributaries,  they  would 
more  than  reimburse  themselves  for  the 
money  which  they  had  lavished  on  the 
gratification  of  the  ruling  people.  We 
cannot  then  wonder  at  the  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  extortion  and  oppression, 
which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  Roman  provinces  will  lay 
before  us. 

“  It  is  admirable,”  says  Cicero  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  “  that  you  should 
so  have  governed  Asia  for  three  years, 
that  no  statue,  no  picture,  no  precious 
vessels  nor  rich  tapestry,  no  slaves,  no 
offers  of  money  for  the  perversion  of 
justice,  should  have  turned  you  aside 
from  the  highest  uprightness  and  purity 
of  conduct.  But  what  can  be  conceived 
so  excellent  or  so  desirable,  as  that  that 
virtue,  that  contentedness,  that  freedom 
from  covetous  desires,  should  not  lie 
hid  in  darkness,  but  should  be  set  in  the 
broad  light  of  Asia,  in  the  sight  of  a 
most  conspicuous  province,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  all  nations  ?  that  men  should 
not  be  frightened  by  your  journeys,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  your  expenses,  disturbed  at 
your  arrival?  that  whithersoever  you 
come  there  should  be  joy,  both  publicly 
and  privately;  the  city  receiving  you  as  a 
guardian,  not  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  house 
where  you  lodge  as  a  guest,  not  as  a 
plunderer.”  A  goodly  picture  of  the 
feelings  which  usually  attended  the 
march  and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  ;  not  to  mention  the 
special  praise  attached  in  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  to  the  abstinence  from 
practices,  of  which  the  very  suggestion 
would,  in  a  purer  state  of  morals,  have 
been  repelled  as  an  insult.  But  if  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  be  needed,  hear  what 
Cicero  says,  when  sent  into  Cilicia,  of 
the  state  in  which  his  predecessor  left 
the  province.  “  I  heard  of  nothing  but 
complaints  of  the  poll  taxes,  and  that  all 
were  selling  their  estates;  I  heard  groans 
and  mourning  in  the  cities  ;  portentous 
actions,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  savage 

Even  when  the  governor  was  per¬ 
sonally  incorruptible,  his  officers,  and 
even  his  servants,  would  often  traffic  on 
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the  credit  of  their  influence  over  him, 
real  or  pretended.  This  is  a  danger  in¬ 
separable  from  arbitrary  government, 
and  especially  when  administered  by 
foreign  and  temporary  residents.  But 
the  proconsul  and  his  train  were  not  the 
only  privileged  oppressors.  Large  powers 
were  given  to  the  society  of  publicans,* 
or  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  often 
abused  them  to  a  great  extent.  Of  this 
the  senate  was  not  unaware,  even  so 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  ;  for 
in  a  decree  of  that  period,  quoted  by 
Livy,  it  is  observed,  that  wherever  the 
publicans  are  employed,  either  the  re¬ 
venues  are  cheated,  or  else  the  subjects 
are  oppressed.  The  publicans  were  all 
from  the  class  of  knights,  the  second 
order  in  the  Roman  commonwealth ; 
and  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  in 
any  disputes  between  them  and  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  the  interests  and  habits  of  the 
governor  would  generally  bias  him  in 
favour  of  those  who  were  the  most 
capable  of  serving  or  harming  him. 

The  list  of  bloodsuckers  does  not  end 
here.  There  were  certain  officers  at 
Rome  (the  sediles)  to  whose  office  it  be¬ 
longed  to  exhibit  shows  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people ;  and  the  display  of 
more  than  usual  magnificence  in  these 
was  the  readiest  way  to  popular  favour. 
If  an  sedile  had  a  friend  in  any  of  the 
provincial  governors,  he  was  generally 
supported  in  defraying  a  part  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  by  forced  contributions  from 
some  tributary  city.  N ay,  so  prevalent 
was  this  custom,  that  if  any  unfashion- 
ably  conscientious  proconsul  refused  to 
countenance  such  extortions,  complaint 
was  made  as  if  of  a  breach  of  friendship, 
or  a  lawful  right  improperly  withheld. 
Roman  merchants  and  money  lenders 
swarmed  in  the  provinces,  who  generally 
took  care  to  be  provided  with  letters 
from  Rome,  recommending  them  to  the 
governor,  and  trusted  more  to  favour 
than  to  justice  in  their  disputes  with  the 
native  inhabitants.  The  money  lenders 
in  particular  took  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
tresses  into  which  the  cities  were  plunged 

*  These  publicans  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  low  and  degraded  persons  so  called  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  were 
the  actual  tax-gatherers,  mostly  Jews  of  mean  condi¬ 
tion,  and  despised  by  their  countrymen  for  consent¬ 
ing  to  act  as  ministers  of  a  foreign  usurpation,  and 
servants  of  a  people  hated  as  tyrants,  and  looked 
down  on  as  strangers  to  the  law  and  the  promise. 
The  proper  publicans,  Roman  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  rank,  would  have  been  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves  in  the  company  in  which  the  others  gene¬ 
rally  appear;  from  whom,  indeed,  they  differed  as 
much  as  a  commissioner  of  excise  from  a  common 
gauger. 


to  make  loans  at  the  most  exorbitant 
interest,  giving  little  attention  to  the 
question  of  securities  or  ability  to  pay. 
On  these  points,  instead  of  exercising  an 
ordinary  prudence,  they  too  often  con¬ 
fided  in  their  influence  with  the  go¬ 
vernor,  that  he  would  support  them  in 
the  most  violent  measures  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  dues.  It  was  common  to 
give  them  commands  in  the  province, 
expressly  with  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  employ  their  official  authority  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  satisfaction  of  their  private 
claims.  Of  the  length  to  which  this 
abuse  might  be  carried  we  have  a 
scandalous  instance  in  the  case  of  one 
Scaptius,  who  having  a  heavy  claim 
upon  the  city  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
for  a  loan  bearing  interest  at  48  per 
cent.,  obtained  from  Cicero’s  predeces¬ 
sor  in  Cilicia  a  command  in  the  island, 
and  a  troop  of  horse  to  be  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  with  which  he  shut  up  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  their  hall  till  five  of  them  were 
starved  to  death. 

Another  instance  of  the  tyranny  exer¬ 
cised  oyer  the  unfortunate  provincials 
is,  that  they  were  not  only  deterred  from 
transmitting  complaints  to  Rome,  but 
frequently  compelled  to  send  deputa¬ 
tions,  at  a  vast  expense,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  moderation  of  their  plunderers, 
and  the  benevolence  of  their  oppressors. 
However  shamefully  a  proconsul  may 
have  misconducted  himself,  when  he 
quitted  his  government  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  but  that  he  was  followed  by  flat¬ 
tering  embassies.  It  was  thus  even 
with  C.  Verres,  propraetor  of  Sicily, 
against  whose  unexampled  atrocities  the 
voice  of  the  province  was  lifted  almost 
unanimously,  as  soon  as  the  people  had 
an  opportunity  of  safely  venting  their 
real  sentiments. 

Having  specified  some  of  the  evils  of 
Roman  dominion,  we  have  now  to  look 
for  the  countervailing  advantages,  such 
as  they  were.  When  the  conquered 
nations  were  poor  and  rude,  these  ad¬ 
vantages  were  great,  though  even  then 
apparently  insufficient  to  outweigh  the 
degrading  effects  of  their  subjection. 
They  here  comprised  the  introduction  of 
better  laws,  more  polished  manners, 
greater  mental  culture,  and  altogether  of 
a  more  advanced  civilisation  ;  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  peace  and  order,  at  least 
to  some  degree ;  the  increase  of  riches  ; 
the  erection  of  noble  works  for  public 
utility  and  magnificence.  But  few  of 
these  benefits  could  be  needed  by 
Greece,  or  by  those  countries  which  had 
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felt  the  influence  of  Grecian  civilisation,  their  inferiority  in  suppleness  and  quick- 
In  intellectual  culture,  in  useful  arts  ness  of  perception  may  have  made  their 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  the  adulation  less  successful. 

Greeks  were  not  the  scholars  but  the  Even  in  respect  of  "outward  tranquil- 
masters  of  the  Romans.  In  politics  lity,  the  sway  of  Rome  was  not  produc- 
and  jurisprudence  they  may  have  been,  tive  of  unmixed  advantage  to  the  Gre- 
to  a  certain  degree,  inferior  to  them,  cian  cities.  They  were,  after  the  defeat 
but  assuredly  not  so  far  as  to  need  that  of  Mithridates,  effectually  secured 
their  errors  should  be  set  right  by  the  against  attack  from  any  foreign  enemy 
arbitrary  interference  of  a  foreign  gover-  of  overwhelming  power  ;  but  they  seem 
nor.  With  respect  to  the  magnificence  to  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  at- 
displayed  in  public  works,  there  is  no  tacks  of  robbers  and  pirates  than  while 
doubt  that  many  Grecian  cities  were  they  trusted  for  their  defence  to  their 
largely  benefited  in  this  manner  by  the  own  energy  and  warlike  spirit.  The 
favour  of  the  emperors ;  but  the  sums  protecting  force  was  then  on  the  spot, 
thus  spent  in  adorning  particular  places  and  prompt  and  vigorous  action  was  en- 
bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  sured  by  personal  interest  and  danger, 
which  were  drawn  from  all  the  cities  of  But  the  troops  of  the  Roman  governor 


the  provinces ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  taste,  the  love  of  splendour,  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Grecian  race  in 
general,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
if  the  people  had  been  left  to  develops 
and  employ  their  own  resources  without 
constraint,  the  aggregate  of  beauty  and 
convenience  produced  would  have  been 
far  greater  than  that  which  resulted 
from  the  partial  bounty  of  the  distant 
sovereign. 

It  appears  that  the  benefits  of  Roman 
rule  over  Grecian  cities  are  chiefly  to  be 
looked  for  in  protection  against  foreign 
war  and  civil  broils.  There  were  draw¬ 
backs,  however,  even  to  these  advan¬ 
tages.  For  the  fierce  debates  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  and  bloody  strug¬ 
gles  which  sometimes  ensued,  there  was 
often  substituted  a  war  of  slander  and 
underhand  intrigue.  Power  and  riches 
were  to  be  gained  by  the  favour  of  the 
proconsul :  that  favour  was  to  be  courted 
by  flattery  and  corrupt  subserviency, 
and  to  be  maintained  in  its  exclusive¬ 
ness  by  defamation  of  rivals  ;  and  thus 
calumny  falsehood,  and  all  baseness,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  if  not  to  virtues,  at  least  to  vices 
of  a  manlier  cast,  and  less  irretrievably 
degrading.  The  acute  and  versatile 
genius  of  the  nation  enabled  them,  as 
they  had  led  the  way  in  all  more  gene¬ 
rous  arts,  to  be  also  preeminent  in  de¬ 
vising  the  most  ingenious  methods  of 
self- debasement.  At  once  depraved  and 
impoverished  by  the  manner  of  their 
government,  they  threw  out  swarms  oi 
adventurers  to  seek  their  fortunes  as 
buffoons,  as  parasites,  as  ready  tools  in 
every  mean  and  contemptible  service. 
For  this  they  are  severely  lashed  by  the 
Roman  satirists :  though  really,  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  been  but  little  less  servile,  however 


might  be  distant,  or  might  be  employed 
against  enemies  from  whom  he  expected 
more  of  profit  and  of  glory ;  and  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  the  spot,  the 
plunderers  might  be  safe  in  their  inac¬ 
cessible  fastnesses.  If  the  governor 
failed  in  his  duty,  the  cities  were  too 
much  reduced  in  strength  and  spirit  to 
be  able  to  supply  his  deficiency.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  trade  of  robbery  seems  to 
have  prospered  to  a  vast  extent  under 
the  Roman  government.  In  the  rich 
and  populous  Sicily,  where  Syracuse 
and  Acragas  had  defied  attack  from  any 
force  inferior  to  that  of  the  mighty  Car¬ 
thage,  it  was  one  of  the  charges  against 
Verres,  that  piratical  fleets  had  infested 
the  seas  unopposed,  and  that  the  fleet 
of  the  propraetor  had  not  ventured  to 
face  them.  For  the  state  of  Asia,  we 
may  again  refer  to  the  praises  bestowed 
by  Cicero  upon  his  brother,  “You 
restored  many  cities  ruined  and  almost 
abandoned,  among  which  were  the  no¬ 
blest  respectively  of  Ionia  and  Caria, 
namely,  Samos  and  Halicarnassus  :  you 
quelled  the  robberies  in  Mysia,  put  a 
stop  to  murder  in  many  places,  esta¬ 
blished  peace  throughout  the  province  ; 
and  not  only  did  you  repress  the  rob¬ 
beries  in  the  fields  and  highways, 
but  also  the  greater  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  depredations  in  the  towns  and 
temples.” 

The  evils  here  described  were  occa¬ 
sionally  lightened  by  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  a  particular  governor  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  even  under  the 
worst  administration,  that  human  life 
was  one  unmingJed  tissue  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  guilt.  There  is  eating  and 
drinking,  and  marrying,  and  giving  in 
marriage,  in  the  worst  times  as  in  the 
best;  and  there  are  certain  pleasures. 
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pains,  affections,  and  sensibilities,  so 
closely  inwoven  in  man’s  nature,  that 
they  never  can  be  utterly  severed  from 
it.  The  strongest  features  are  those 
which  give  their  character  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  As  in  the  brightest  ages  of  a 
commonwealth  there  is  much  of  hidden 
selfishness  and  dishonesty,  both  public 
and  private,  which  escapes  the  eye  of 
the  historian ;  so  in  periods  apparently 
teeming  with  nothing  but  tyranny,  de¬ 
ceit,  and  shameless  licentiousness,  there 
may  be  many  instances  of  humble  inte¬ 
grity  and  contented  industry  in  nooks 
and  corners,  far  below  the  surface  of 
society,  condemned  to  obscurity  by  the 
very  position  which  shelters  them  from 
the  tide- way  of  national  corruption.  So 
far  however  as  the  characters  of  men  are 
determined  by  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  Roman  conquest  was  most  perni¬ 
cious  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  that, 
even  though  we  exclude  the  positive 
oppression  and  spoliation  they  so  often 
suffered,  the  stagnation  of  energy  result¬ 
ing  from  their  servitude  was  more  de¬ 
structive  both  to  virtue  and  to  happiness 
than  all  the  storms  of  their  turbulent 
independence. 

That  this  was  so  in  Greece  is  proved 
by  its  progressive  depopulation.  The 
rate  of  increase  is  not  a  measure  of 
national  prosperity.  In  every  fully- 
peopled  country  it  must  necessarily  be 
slow,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  check  by  habits  of 
forethought.  But  in  a  happy  and  flou¬ 
rishing  community,  the  multiplication  of 
the  people,  however  gradual,  must  go 
forward.  A  continued  decline  of  the 
numbers  of  men  is  aproof  of  more  rapid 
diminution  in  the  means  of  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  an  index  of  long  and  painful 
struggles  with  want  and  wretchedness. 
Between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Mr.  Clinton  has  inferred, 
from  very  careful  investigation,  that  the 
average  population  of  Greece  was  little 
less  than  that  of  Britain  in  1821. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  its  state 
was  very  different.  “  Returning  from 
Asia,”  says  Servius  Sulpicius,  in  his 
well  -  known  letter  of  consolation  to 
Cicero,  upon  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
“  as  I  sailed  from  /Egina  towards  Me- 
gara,  I  began  to  look  out  upon  the 
regions  round  about.  Behind  me  was 
iEgina,  before  me  Megara ;  Peirseeus 
on  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left ; 
all  which  towns,  once  so  flourishing,  now 
lay  prostrate  and  ruined  before  my 


eyes.”  The  towns  of  Laconia  in  its 
flourishing  state  were  nearly  a  hundred  ; 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Strabo  tells  us, 
they  were  thirty.  The  condition  of 
Arcadia  was  not  more  flourishing. 
“  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  and  He- 
rsea,  and  Cleitor,  and  Pheneus,  and 
Stymphalus,  and  Msenalus,  and  Me- 
thydrium,  and  Caphyse,  and  Cynsetha, 
either  are  no  more,  or  exist  but  in  ruins 
and  faint  traces.”  At  the  same  time 
Thebes  was  a  miserable  village,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Boeotia  were  little  more, 
excepting  Tanagra  and  Thespiae. 

In  short,  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
conquest  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Greeks  tallied  exactly  with  those  of  a 
similar  change  upon  the  Italian  cities 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  they  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  eloquent 
language  applied  to  the  latter  by  an 
illustrious  countryman  of  ours,  Algernon 
Sidney.  “  Whilst  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  nations  governing  themselves  by 
their  own  will,  they  fell  sometimes  into 
domestic  seditions,  and  had  frequent 
wars  with  their  neighbours.  When  they 
were  free  they  loved  their  country,  and 
were  always  ready  to  fight  in  its  de¬ 
fence.  Such  as  succeeded  well,  in¬ 
creased  in  vigour  and  power ;  and  even 
those  that  were  the  most  unfortunate  in 
one  age,  found  means  to  repair  their 
greatest  losses  if  their  government  con¬ 
tinued.  Whilst  they  had  a  propriety  in 
their  goods,  they  would  not  suffer  their 
country  to  be  invaded,  since  they  could 
have  none  if  it  wrere  lost.  This  gave 
occasion  to  wars  and  tumults ;  but  it 
sharpened  their  courage,  kept  up  a  good 
discipline,  and  the  nations  that  were 
most  exercised  by  them,  always  in¬ 
creased  in  power  and  number.  They 
sometimes  killed  one  another,  but  their 
enemies  never  got  any  thing  but 
burying- places  within  their  territories. 
All  things  are  now  brought  into  a  very 
different  method  by  the  blessed  govern¬ 
ments  they  are  under.  The  fatherly  care 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  other 
princes,  has  established  peace  among 
them.  The  thin  half-starved  inhabitants 
of  walls  supported  by  ivy,  fear  neither 
popular  tumults,  nor  foreign  alarms  ; 
and  their  sleep  is  only  interrupted  by 
hunger,  the  cries  of  their  children,  or 
the  howling  of  wolves.  Instead  of  many 
turbulent,  contentious  cities,  they  have 
a  few  scattered,  silent  cottages  ;  and 
the  fierceness  of  those  nations  is  so 
tempered,  that  every  rascally  collector 
of  taxes  extorts,  without  fear,  from 
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every  man  that  which  should  be  the 
nourishment  of  his  family.  The  gover¬ 
nors,  instead  of  wearying  their  subjects 
in  wars,  only  seek,  by  perverted  laws, 
corrupt  judges,  false  witnesses,  and  vexa¬ 
tious  suits,  to  cheat  them  of  their 
money  ;  and  inheritance.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  their  condition.  Where 
these  arts  are  used,  there  are  men,  and 
they  have  something  to  lose :  but  for 
the  most  part  the  lands  lie  waste,  and 
they  who  were  formerly  troubled  with 
the  disorders  incident  to  populous  cities, 
now  enjoy  the  quiet  and  peaceable  estate 
of  a  wilderness. 

“Again,  there  is  a  way  of  killing 
worse  than  that  of  the  sword ;  for,  as 
Tertullian  says,  upon  a  different  occa¬ 
sion,  prohibere  nasci  est  occidere  (to  hin¬ 
der  birth  is  to  kill).  Those  governments 
are  in  the  highest  degree  guilty  of  blood 
which,  by  taking  from  men  the  means 
of  living,  bring  some  to  perish  through 
want,  drive  others  out  of  the  country, 
and  generally  dissuade  men  from  mar¬ 
riage,  by  taking  from  them  all  ways  of 
subsisting  their  families.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  the 
horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lins,  Neri  and  Bianchi,  nobles  and 
commons,  they  continued  populous, 
strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the 
space  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medices 
is  thought  to  have  destroyed  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time 
Florence  alone,  with  the  Val  d’Arno,  a 
small  territory  belonging  to  that  city, 
could,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  bring  together  a  hundred  and 
thirty- five  thousand  well-armed  men; 
whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the 
olhers  in  that  province,  are  brought  to 
such  despicable  weakness,  emptiness, 
poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can 
neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their 
prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves 
if  they  are  assaulted  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  war  or 
pestilence:  they  enjoy  a  perfect  peace, 
and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the 
government  they  are  under.  But  he 
who  has  thus  cured  them  of  disorders 
and  tumults,  does,  in  my  opinion,  de¬ 
serve  no  greater  praise  than  a  physician, 
who  should  boast  there  was  not  a  sick 
person  in  a  house  committed  to  his 
care,  when  he  had  poisoned  all  that 
were  in  it.”  —  Discourses  concerning 
Government ,  chap.  II.  sect.  26. 

Yet  great  as  were  the  mischiefs 


springing  from  the  triumphant  ambition 
of  Rome,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  her  conquests  were,  upon  the  whole, 
a  thing  to  be  lamented  by  the  world. 
Our  views  of  consequences  is  short  and 
dim  ;  and  when  we  see  a  mighty  scheme 
of  action  carried  through  at  a  vast  ex¬ 
pense  of  blood  and  suffering,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  some  great 
end  of  a  beneficent  Providence  must 
have  been  answered  by  it,  or  must  be 
yet  in  progress,  though  we  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  know  that  end,  and  to  trace  the 
steps  that  lead  to  its  fulfilment.  The 
evils  just  described  are  natural  results 
of  a  successful  attempt  at  universal  con¬ 
quest — results  which  might  have  been, 
at  least  imperfectly,  foreseen,  and  which 
now,  with  past  experience  to  aid  us, 
may  be  confidently  foretold  as  likely  to 
recur,  if  ever  the  like  attempt  shall  be 
carried  as  far  towards  its  completion. 
These  therefore  are  the  consequences 
upon  which  we  are  to  reason  in  dedu¬ 
cing  lessons  of  human  conduct,  and 
assigning  to  each  actor  in  the  story  his 
proper  meed  of  praise  or  blame  ;  and 
for  this  it  is  needless  to  search  into  the 
collateral  purposes  of  absolute  wisdom, 
which  may  have  been  unwittingly  car¬ 
ried  forward  by  the  oppressor,  and 
opposed  by  the  defender  of  his  country. 
Nevertheless,  in  viewing  the  history  of 
periods  when  the  spirit  of  evil  was  ap¬ 
parently  predominant,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  and  comprehend,  instead  of"  darkly 
guessing,  that  these  things  wrere  not 
suffered  in  vain.  In  the  case  now  in 
question,  adequate  reasons  are  manifest. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  successive 
conquests  of  Macedonia  and  Rome  were 
the  appointed,  as  they  were  the  most 
effectual  instruments,  of  preparing  for 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
A  common  language  was  furnished  by 
the  one,  a  common  government  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  other ;  and,  by  the  joint 
working  of  both,  an  easy  and  unrestrict¬ 
ed  communication  was  ensured  through 
the  whole  of  the  then  civilized  world.  In 
one  man's  life  the  gospel  was  preached 
from  Syria  to  Spain ;  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Grecian  Asia  that 
churches  arose  most  rapidly  and  in  the 
greatest  number.  Thus  the  very  revo¬ 
lution  which  poisoned  the  springs  of 
happiness  and  virtue,  so  far  as  either 
depended  on  national  institutions,  local 
attachments,  and  ancient  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting,  was  made  the 
means  of  introducing  a  new  morality, 
both  loftier  in  principle,  purer  in  prac- 
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tice,  and  more  powerfully  operative 
upon  the  actual  dispositions  of  men. 

Sect.  II. — Though  Athens  had  lost 
all  political  importance,  it  was  not  the 
less,  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  the 
intellectual  capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  centre  of  art,  philosophy, 
and  literature.  Whatever  excellence 
was  attained  in  these  departments  by 
the  Romans,  may  be  traced,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  influence  of  Grecian 
models.  The  Roman  written  drama 
was  a  copy  of  the  Attic.  The  comic 
writers  of  the  school  of  Aristophanes 
could  not  indeed  be  presented  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  audience,  since  their  constant  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  allusions,  their  alle¬ 
gories,  their  mythology,  their  burlesque 
extravagance  of  incident,  were  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  the  government 
and  religion  of  ancient  Athens.  Their 
place  was  partly  filled  by  the  satirists, 
perhaps  as  a  class  the  most  successful, 
as  they  are  certainly  the  most  original 
of  Roman  writers.  But  the  later  comedy, 
which  painted  domestic  incidents  and 
ordinary  characters,  was  freely  imitated 
by  Plautus  and  more  closely  by  Terence. 
Even  the  scene  was  generally  laid  in 
Athens,  and  the  persons,  manners,  and 
dresses  were  Athenian.  The  Attic  tra¬ 
gedies  were  rendered  into  Latin  by  Nse- 
vius,  Attius,  Pacuvius,  and  others  ;  but 
less  happily,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  We  find  the  traces  of  Homer 
and  of  Theocritus  in  every  page  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  gEneid  and  Bucolics  ;  and  in  the 
Georgies,  the  most  original  as  well  as 
the  most  perfect  of  his  compositions, 
the  poet  evidently  had  Hesiod  in  his  eye, 
though  here  he  has  by  far  surpassed  his 
master.  Even  the  Roman  metres,  epic, 
lyric,  dramatic,  or  whatever  other,  are 
all  derived  from  Greece ;  though  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  metrical 
system  of  ancient  times,  as  it  appeared 
in  inscriptions  and  legendary  ballads, 
was  of  a  kind  entirely  different. 

We  will  now  consider  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  intercourse  with  Greece  on 
Roman  eloquence  and  philosophy.  The 
first  may  be  quickly  dismissed.  In  a 
state  which  is  governed  by  deliberative 
assemblies,  oratory  will  always  flourish, 
and  its  style  will  be  generally  less  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  foreign  models  which  the 
speaker  may  have  studied,  than  by  the 
temper,  tastes,  and  habits  of  the  people 
at  large,  or  of  the  educated  classes.  From 
the  Attic  models,  admirable  as  they  are, 
the  Roman  orators  probably  gained  less 


in  persuasive  effect  than  in  grace  and 
finish.  But  in  philosophy  the  case  is 
very  different.  The  genius  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  by  far  more  turned  to  war 
and  politics  than  to  abstract  specula¬ 
tion.  Before  they  had  dealings  with 
Greece  they  were  utter  strangers  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  when  it  was  introduced, 
there  were  many  zealots  for  old  times, 
who  foretold  much  evil  that  should  arise 
from  it.  Even  in  after  years  the  height 
of  their  ambition  was  to  comprehend, 
enforce,  and  explain  the  doctrine  of 
some  favourite  Grecian  teacher,  and 
this  in  the  Greek  language  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  their  own.  An  opinion 
became  current  that  the  Latin  tongue 
was  unfit  for  scientific  discussions ; 
though  Cicero,  in  combating  this  pre¬ 
judice,  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it 
was  yet  fitter  for  them  than  the  Greek. 
Even  he,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  new  ground,  or  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  science  by  his  own 
inquiries  ;  but  only  to  enrich  his  native 
speech  with  the  doctrines  and  arguments 
of  Grecian  sages.  Yet  within  these  limits 
the  study  of  philosophy  came  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  highly  becoming,  if  not  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education ; 
and  the  Roman  nobility  were  wont  to 
send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an  uni¬ 
versity,  to  pass  a  year  or  two  in  hearing 
the  most  celebrated  masters. 

Athens,  though  the  most  celebrated 
seat  of  Grecian  philosophy,  was  not  its 
birth-place.  A  richer  soil,  a  kind¬ 
lier  climate,  a  greater  freedom  from 
formidable  neighbours,  had  caused 
the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
to  outstrip  the  mother  country  in  the 
career  of  cultivation.  The  most  ancient 
philosophers  were  chiefly  from  them,  or 
from  the  Italian  colonies,  which  rivalled 
them  in  early  prosperity.  But  the 
growth  of  science  in  Ionia  was  checked 
by  the  calamities  attending  the  Persian 
conquest,  as  it  was  in  Italy  by  the 
widely  spreading  ruin  which  fell  on  the 
Grecian  settlements,  from  the  war  in 
which  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  Croton, 
and  the  bloody  revolutions  that  follow¬ 
ed.  Meanwhile  in  Athens  we  have  seen 
what  a  burst  of  mental  activity  was 
produced  by  the  stirring  events  and 
glorious  issue  of  the  Persian  wars,  and 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  in  power  and  glory.  Foreign 
talent  also  became  plentiful  there.  The 
imperial  city  was  the  natural  resort  of 
those  among  its  subjects,  who  aspired 
to  display  their  powers  on  a  larger 
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stage  than  their  own  towns  could  fur¬ 
nish.  Skilful  artists  of  every  kind  were 
drawn  together  by  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  wrealth  of  the  state,  and  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  both  on  objects  of  popu¬ 
lar  gratification.  Rhetoricians  and 
sophists  flocked  to  the  place  where  ithe 
arts  of  persuasion  were  most  valuable. 
Upon  the  whole,  Athens  acquired  the 
fame,  which  it  retained  long  after,  of 
being  the  city  where  every  talent  and 
accomplishment  might  enjoy  its  most 
appropriate  exercise,  and  receive  its 
highest  cultivation. 

If  this  preeminence  had  been  wholly 
founded  on  the  power  and  riches  of  the 
people,  it  wrould  probably  have  sunk 
with  these  into  decay.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  singularly  fitted  by  nature 
and  habits  for  their  literary  supremacy. 
The  idleness  in  which  they  generally 
lived,  when  not  engaged  in  military 
duties,  was  hurful  to  them  as  men  and 
citizens,  but  far  otherwise  as  critics. 
Their  activity  of  mind  would  not  let 
itself  be  quenched  in  sluggish  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  stupid  sensuality  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  withdrawn  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  it  was  weighing  beauties 
and  faults  of  composition,  or  keenly 
battling  with  wit  and  argument  on  some 
disputed  topic.  In  their  national  as¬ 
semblies,  Demosthenes  complained  that 
they  were  accurate  judges  of  style  and 
reasoning,  but  careless  as  to  the  matter 
under  debate.  In  short.,  they  were  a 
people  of  literary  idlers,  eminently 
wanting  in  practical  wisdom,  but  no  less 
remarkable  for  critical  acuteness  and 
severity  of  taste.  In  those  gifts  they 
probably  surpassed  all  numerous  com¬ 
munities,  before  or  since  ;  except  indeed 
upon  some  points,  where  a  better  taste 
has  been  inspired  by  a  more  enlightened 
morality. 

The  fame  of  Athens  as  a  school  of 
philosophy,  was  much  promoted  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The 
greatest  earlier  philosophers  were  com¬ 
monly  the  founders  of  sects,  each  of 
which  prevailed  for  the  most  part  in 
some  particular  region,  and  thence  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Socrates  founded  no 
sect,  and  left  behind  him  no  written 
body  of  doctrines  ;  but  he  improved  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  investigation,  and 
cleared  from  the  path  of  truth  the 
thorns  and  briars  and  tangled  weeds, 
the  intricate  systems  of  former  philoso¬ 
phers  and  the  quibbles  of  the  sophists. 
So  great  was  the  influence  of  his  cha- 


racter  and  abilities,  that  of  the  sects 
which  sprung  up  in  after  times  there 
were  few  which  did  not  rejoice  to  trace 
their  origin  to  him.  The  chief  of  the 
Socratic  sects  were  also  followers  of 
Plato.  Among  these  was  Aristotle,  who 
both  learnt  and  taught  at  Athens, 
though  a  native  of  Stageirus  in  Thrace. 
Nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Academy 
and  its  branches  were  either  Athenians 
or  foreigners  resident  in  Athens. 

The  leading  subject  of  inquiry  among 
the  Socratic  sects  was  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and  misery. 
Their  various  opinions  on  this  point 
must  here  be  noticed,  both  for  its  in¬ 
trinsic  .importance,  and  because  it  was 
that  on  which  they  chiefly  split.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  their  physical  or 
logical  science.  In  the  latter  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  of 
whose  merits  we  have  spoken  already ; 
in  the  former  their  progress  was  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  clog  which  hung  upon  na¬ 
tural  philosophy  till  the  age  of  Bacon 
and  Galileo ;  the  habit,  namely,  of  at¬ 
tending  solely  to  the  process  of  deduc¬ 
tion,  and  slighting  that  of  observation 
and  experiment,  which  was  needful  to 
assure  them  that  their  premises  were 
sound,  and  that  no  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  had  been  omitted. 

According  to  the  Peripatetics  and  the 
old  Academy,  the  highest  good  which 
man  could  enjoy  was  to  live  in  entire 
conformity  to  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  and  in  the  possession  of  all 
things  conducing  thereunto.  Of  particular 
good  things  they  made  a  threefold  divi¬ 
sion,  as  they  belonged  to  the  mind,  the 
body,  or  the  estate.  The  perfection  of 
the  mind  was  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that 
of  the  body,  health,  strength,  and  beauty, 
freedom  from  pain,  acuteness  of  senses, 
and  the  like;  that  of  the  estate,  power, 
riches,  good  repute,  and  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  in  such  a  measure  as  to  furnish 
scope  and  means  for  honourable  action. 
But  as  the  mind  is  far  superior  in  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  material  instruments  by 
which  she  works — as  the  body  was 
formed  by  nature  for  her,  not  she  for 
the  body — so  all  outward  advantages, 
natural  or  civil,  are,  they  said,  as  no¬ 
thing,  if  compared  with  the  transcendent 
worth  of  moral  goodness.  This  alone 
would  ensure  the  well-being  of  man, 
without  worldly  prosperity  or  bodily  ac¬ 
complishments  :  yet,  if  those  were  added 
to  his  portion,  his  well-being  would  be 
more  complete.  But  if  virtue  were 
wanting,  neither  strength,  nor  beauty, 
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nor  power,  nor  success,  could  save  the 
man  from  being  utterly  miserable  ;  for 
all  these  things  were  only  good  as  being 
helpful  to  good  deeds,  but  were  worse 
than  valueless,  when  made  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  vice. 

Among  the  first  who  quitted  the  Aca¬ 
demy  were  Pyrrhon  and  Ariston.  They 
said  that  virtue  was  the  only  good,  vice 
the  only  evil,  and  that  all  other  things, 
such  as  health  or  sickness,  pleasure  or 
pain,  were  so  utterly  indifferent,  that  a 
wise  man  would  not  even  have  a  choice 
between  them.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Pyrrhon,  and  that  of  Ariston 
differed  but  little  from  it.  These  tenets, 
however,  were  too  violent  and  unnatural 
to  have  many  followers. 

Another  secession  was  that  of  the 
Stoics,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  a  portico,  the  customary  re¬ 
sort  of  Zenon,  the  founder,  and  Clean- 
thes  and  Chrysippus,  his  successors. 
Zenon,  offended  at  the  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  allowed  to  outward  things  by 
the  Academy,  endeavoured  to  found  his 
system  on  loftier  principles,  without 
running  into  the  extravagance  of 
Pyrrhon.  In  this  he  was  not  altogether 
successful.  His  views  appear,  when 
broadly  stated,  to  tally  with  those  of  the 
last-named  philosopher  ;  when  guarded 
with  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  to 
be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Academy,  but  expressed  in  darker 
and  less  usual  terms,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  stranger  conclusions. 

He  said  that  virtue  was  the  only  good, 
and  vice  the  only  evil,  and  that  nothing 
else  was  to  be  pursued  or  avoided  by 
the  wise.  The  virtuous  man  was  self- 
sufficient,  and  absolutely  blessed  ;  and 
not  less  blessed  when  expiring  in  tor¬ 
ments,  though  death  should  be  the  end 
of  his  being,  than  when  raised  to  the 
summit  of  temporal  felicity,  and  seeing 
all  his  works  of  beneficence  prospering 
around  him.  All  outward  things  were 
indifferent  to  him ;  they  could  neither 
increase  nor  lessen  his  happiness.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  of  these  indifferent  things, 
there  were  some  which  he  would  take, 
and  others  which  he  would  reject.  They 
were  not  indeed  properly  good  or  evil ; 
but  they  were  to  be  chosen,  though  not 
to  be  coveted,  or  refused,  though  not 
avoided.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are 
really  identical  with  the  minor  good  and 
evil  things  of  the  Academy,  which  are 
stated  to  possess  substantial  value,  but 
yet  of  so  inferior  a  kind,  that  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  worldly  prosperity  could 


not  be  weighed  against  a  single  point  of 
moral  worth  or  intellectual  perfection. 

Zenon’ s  principles,  it  seems,  as  far  as 
action  was  concerned,  differed  little 
from  those  of  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
crates  ;  but  the  different  manner  of  set¬ 
ting  them  forth  was  not  without  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  his  followers.  Their 
rule  obliged  them,  when  no  higher  duty 
interfered,  to  exert  themselves  for  their 
own  temporal  advantage,  and  that  oi 
their  friends  ;  it  also  required  them, 
having  done  their  endeavour,  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  careless  as  to  the  result.  Success 
was  to  be  chosen,  but  not  to  be  coveted, 
since  their  moral  character  was  uncon¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Love,  pity,  sympathy  with 
joy  and  grief,  were  forbidden  as  weak¬ 
nesses  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  Even 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  was  a 
thing  to  be  prevented,  but  not  to  be 
sorrowed  for.  The  human  mind  cannot 
be  occupied  for  ever  with  abstract  con¬ 
templation  ;  it  must  find  some  object 
to  rest  upon  with  interest,  either  in  itself 
or  in  others ;  and  little  knowledge  of 
mankind  is  required  to  perceive,  that  if 
Stoicism  had  gone  to  its  utmost  con¬ 
ceivable  extent  in  the  breast  of  any  in¬ 
dividual,  the  affections  it  displaced 
would  only  have  made  room  for  the 
most  enormous  and  intolerable  pride. 

These  are  natural  results  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  pleased  the  Stoics 
to  exDress  their  fundamental  doctrines  : 

x  ' 

there  was  another  extravagance  which 
seems  uncalled  for,  even  granting  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  in  their  broadest 
form.  Not  only  was  the  wise  man  com¬ 
pletely  happy  in  want,  captivity,  or  tor¬ 
tures,  but  all  who  fell  short  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  that  self-sufficiency  and  impas¬ 
sive  perfection,  all  who  retained  the 
slightest  shade  of  human  affections, 
were,  in  their  eyes,  entirely  and  equally 
miserable.  Some  might  be  nearer  to 
perfection  than  others,  and  might  better 
hope  to  attain  it ;  but  still,  as  long  as 
they  had  not  reached  it,  they  were  not 
less  wretched.  If  the  rule  of  absolute 
wisdom  were  transgressed,  there  was  no 
distinction  in  guilt  or .  misery  ;  and  a 
hope,  a  fear,  a  feeling  of  pity  or  sorrow, 
was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  murder 
of  a  father,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  state. 

The  Stoics  differed  from  the  Academic 
philosophers  in  the  style  of  their  dis¬ 
courses.  The  latter  cultivated  the  gift 
of  eloquence,  as  well  as  of  close  reason¬ 
ing.  They  thought  that  in  setting  forth 
the  excellence  of  virtue  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  imagination  and 
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affections,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
forcing  the  understanding  to  assent  to  it 
as  an  abstract  proposition.  The  Stoics, 
on  the  other  hand,  disdained  to  address 
themselves  to  aught  but  the  pure  and 
naked  intellect,  on  which  they  worked 
by  hard  and  dry,  but  subtle  arguments, 
proceeding  from  arbitrary  definitions. 
Herein  it  is  obvious  that  they  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  nature  of  ethical  science,  and 
adopted  a  method  by  no  means  the 
most  conducive  to  the  evidence,  any 
more  than  to  the  practical  influence,  of 
the  conclusions  which  they  sought  to 
establish.  For  moral  investigations  are 
not  like  those  of  geometry,  where  the 
inquirer  is  only  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  definitions  ;  but  rather 
like  those  of  physical  science,  where  the 
most  ingenious  reasons  are  worthless, 
unless  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  be 
first  ascertained.  The  primary  facts  on 
which  those  theories  must  rest,  which 
uphold  the  intrinsic  worth  of  virtue, 
independently  of  consequences,  are  cer¬ 
tain  inward  feelings  and  convictions  of 
the  mind,  alleged  to  be  inherent  in 
mans  nature.  Of  these  if  any  man  be 
unconscious  he  cannot  be  moved  by 
an  argument  which  takes  their  exist¬ 
ence  for  granted  ;  and  the  first  step 
towards  his  conversion  must  necessarily 
be  to  open  his  inward  eye  to  perceive 
them,  by  awakening  the  imagination 
and  the  benevolent  emotions.  The 
Stoics  acted  as  if  it  were  enough  to 
prove  that  their  conclusions  followed 
from  their  definitions,  without  having 
made  their  hearers  feel  that  any  reality 
existed,  of  which  their  definitions  were 
the  accurate  expression ;  not  consider¬ 
ing  that,  however  just  and  logical  the 
reasoning,  if  the  premises  appeared  to 
be  unmeaning  and  chimerical,  the  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  nothing  better. 

Contemporary  with  Zenon,  but  younger 
than  he,  was  Arcesilas,  the  founder  of 
what  was  called  the  new  Academy.  He 
professed  to  return  to  the  principles  of 
Socrates,  who  had  been  wont  to  say 
that  he  knew  nothing.  He  had  ever  in 
his  mouth  the  deceitfulness  of  the,  sen¬ 
ses,  the  strong  delusions  of  fancy  and 
prejudice,  the  endless  multiplicity  of 
human  opinions,  the  undoubting  confi¬ 
dence  of  opposing  disputants.  There 
was  no  mark  by  which  a  man  could 
certainly  distinguish  between  a  right 
and  an  erroneous  confidence  ;  nor  any 
conviction  so  strong  and  clear,  but  that 
impressions  as  irresistible  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  cases  where  they  were  palpably 


false.  Among  the  novelties  introduced 
by  Zenon  was  the  doctrine  that  a  wise 
man  would  never  form  a  mere  opinion, 
or  at  all  assent  to  that  which  he  did  not 
certainly  know.  This  tenet  evidently 
proceeded  from  the  wish  to  save  his 
wise  man  from  every  shade  of  error. 
Even  in  this  view  it  is  unnecessary. 
Opinion  must  be  incident,  even  to  per¬ 
fect  wisdom,  when  at  work  upon  mate¬ 
rials  supplied  by  imperfect  knowledge. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  of  probability, 
and  if  the  probability  be  rightly  esti¬ 
mated,  the  opinion  cannot  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  error,  whatever  be  the 
event.  Arcesilas,  however,  embraced 
the  proposition  to  its  full  extent,  but 
turned  it  to  a  different  use  from  that 
intended  by  the  Stoic  ;  for,  having  made 
out,  as  he  conceived,  that  man  could 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  he  argued 
that  the  perfection  of  wisdom  was  to 
keep  clear  of  all  opinions,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  mind  as  it  were  suspended 
upon  every  question. 

The  rigour  of  his  scepticism  was  some¬ 
what  softened  by  Carneades,  the  second 
great  prop  of  the  new  Academy,  and  a 
man  ranked  by  many  above  the  founder. 
He  allowed  his  wise  man  to  form  opi¬ 
nions,  and  to  receive  some  statements, 
after  due  consideration,  as  probable, 
though  not  certain.  This,  he  said,  was 
enough  for  the  guidance  of  life  ;  and 
more  was  inconsistent  with  the  fallibility 
of  man.  Many  things  were,  therefore, 
to  be  received  upon  the  credit  of  the 
senses,  remembering,  however,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  so  distinctly  perceived,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  a  counterfeit 
should  exist  which  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  it.  A  wise  man  would 
follow  every  probability,  if  there  were 
no  opposing  probability  to  make  him 
distrust  it.  “  He  is  not  carved  from 
stone,  or  hewn  from  oak ;  he  has  a 
body,  he  has  a  mind  ;  he  is  influenced 
by  reason,  he  is  influenced  by  sense ; 
so  that  many  things  seem  true  to  him  ; 
but  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  that 
distinctive  mark  of  infallible  perception, 
which  could  warrant  his  unqualified 
assent.’’’ — Cicero  Academ.  Qucest.  IV. 
31. 

The  philosophers  of  the  new  Academy 
were  accustomed  to  argue  in  support  of 
every  proposition  indifferently,  with  the 
view,  as  they  professed,  of  discovering 
on  which  side  the  greater  probability 
lay.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  a 
searcher  for  truth  to  give  full  weight  to 
objections  :  to  state  the  arguments 
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against  his  own  opinion  with  all  the 
force  which  they  seem  to  him  to  pos¬ 
sess,  and  to  attribute  to  those  which  he 
himself  advances,  no  greater  cogency 
than  he  really  thinks  to  belong  to  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  sort  of  impartiality 
observed  by  the  followers  of  Arcesilas. 
They  would  argue  on  either  side,  but  in 
so  doing,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  distinguished  above 
others  for  a  more  scrupulous  candour, 
or  a  more  careful  avoidance  of  over¬ 
statement.  In  philosophical  discussions, 
even  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  is  better 
than  that  of  a  professional  advocate,  or 
of  a  determined  sceptic.  It  is  said  of 
Carneades,  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  unacquainted  with  his  real 
opinions.  This  could  scarcely  have 
been,  had  he  been  an  earnest  lover  of 
truth.  It  may  have  sprung  from  the 
fear  that  his  authority  might  prevent 
his  followers  from  exercising  a  proper 
freedom  of  inquiry ;  but  more  probably 
from  a  fondness  for  displaying  his 
acuteness,  without  regard  to  truth  or 
falsehood  ;  or  from  a  delight  in  increas¬ 
ing  uncertainty,  and  multiplying  occa¬ 
sions  of  triumph  over  men’s  credulity. 
The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fatal  error 
of  a  speculative  mind.  A  scepticism 
arising  from  humility  and  caution  may 
deserve  to  be  enlightened  ;  but  a  proud, 
a  willing,  a  self-complacent  scepticism, 
neither  deserves  illumination,  nor  is 
fitted  to  receive  it. 

Arcesilas  and  Carneades  were  pitted 
against  the  Stoics,  as  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  upholders  of  certainty  in  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  Cyrenaic  and  Epicurean  phi¬ 
losophers  were  no  less  earnest  against 
their  doctrines  concerning  the  sufficiency 
of  virtue,  and  the  nothingness  of  out¬ 
ward  things.  The  former  took  their 
name  from  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  a 
hearer  of  Socrates.  Their  most  remark¬ 
able  tenets  were  these  ; — that  pleasure 
was  the  only  good,  and  pain  the  only 
evil ;  and  that  the  only  facts  of  which  a 
man  could  be  absolutely  certain  were 
his  own  internal  sensations.  Little  is 
known  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
maintained  and  applied  the  latter  pro¬ 
position, — the  same  on  which  Berkeley 
has  founded  that  most  refined  and  inge¬ 
nious  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish  his  ideal  theory. 
Yet  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge 
may  enable  us  to  judge,  it  seems  to  have 
implied  far  clearer  conceptions  than 
were  usual  in  those  times,  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  senses,  and  of  their  testi¬ 


mony  respecting  outward  objects.  Of 
the  general  dimness  and  confusion  of 
views  which  prevailed  thereupon,  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  may  suffice.  Democritus 
had  shown  by  mathematical  reasoning 
that  the  sun  was  many  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  This  was  seriously  used  as 
an  argument  to  prove  that  the  senses 
were  not  to  be  trusted ;  for  the  sun, 
said  the  objectors,  appears  to  us  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter :  as  if  the 
eye  could  form  any  judgment,  right  or 
wrong,  of  actual  magnitude.  Epicurus 
knew  not  how  to  vindicate  the  senses, 
except  by  asserting  that  the  sun  was  no 
larger  than  it  seemed.  Aristippus  might 
probably  have  answered  that  the  eye 
had  formed  a  faithful  image,  and  from 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  this,  the  size 
of  the  object  might  be  estimated,  if  its 
distance  were  known.  The  objectors  . 
had  neglected  the  consideration  of  dis¬ 
tance,  confounded  the  size  of  the  object 
with  that  of  the  image,  and  measured 
the  latter  by  an  arbitrary  and  wholly  in¬ 
applicable  scale  of  feet  and  inches.  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  it 
furnished  ;  the  rashness  of  which  was 
rebuked  by  every  distant  tree  or  other 
object,  which  they  had  seen  to  cross  the 
sun  on  the  horizon,  and  only  darken  a 
portion  of  his  disk. 

That  pleasure  was  the  only  good  and 
pain  the  only  evil,  was  not  a  tenet  first 
advanced  by  Aristippus:  it  had  been 
maintained  by  most  of  the  sophists  an¬ 
terior  to  Socrates  or  contemporary  with 
him,  and  pushed  by  them,  as  has  been 
stated,  (p.  90)  to  the  overthrowing  of 
all  moral  obligations.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Cyrenaics 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  in  licentious 
audacity  ;  but  their  ethics  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  loose,  considering  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  they  stood.  This  applies 
in  part  to  the  Epicureans  also,  whose 
fundamental  principle  was  in  terms  the 
same,  though  they  explained  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  comparatively 
harmless,  at  some  expense,  however,  of 
consistency  and  clearness. 

Every  animal,  said  Epicurus,  from 
the  time  when  it  is  born,  seeks  pleasure 
and  shrinks  from  pain :  no  arguments 
are  needed  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  one  is  to  be  desired  and  the 
other  to  be  shunned,  since  N  ature  herself 
bears  witness  to  it.  But  a  fool  looks 
only  to  the  immediate  effect  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  a  wise  man  to  their  remotest  con¬ 
sequences,  When  these  are  considered, 
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the  paths  of  virtue  will  be  found  to  be 
the  pleasantest.  Excessive  indulgence 
in  sensual  delights  is  to  be  avoided  as 
injurious  to  health  and  to  peace  of  mind  ; 
and  labours  are  to  be  endured  and  dan¬ 
gers  to  be  faced,  if  the  objects  be  worth 
the  inconvenience  and  hazard.  The 
laws  are  to  be  obeyed,  for  transgression 
is  perilous,  and  concealment  uneasy  and 
precarious ;  and  even  in  cases  unpro¬ 
vided  for  by  law,  an  upright  and  bene¬ 
volent  conduct  is  to  be  pursued,  for 
good  deeds  make  friends  and  bad  ones 
enemies,  and  the  benefits  of  general 
confidence  and  esteem,  are  greater  than 
those  which  can  be  expected  to  arise 
from  any  particular  act  of  fraud  or 
oppression. 

In  directing  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
man  under  the  ordinary  trials  of  life, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  rational  self-love 
will  generally  concur  with  pure  morality. 
Thus  far  the  Epicureans  were  consistent 
and  reasonable.  But  when  pressed  with 
harder  instances  of  virtue,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  they  professed  to  admire  and 
approve,  they  were  often  reduced  to 
miserable  shifts.  A  soldier  volunteers 
on  a  perilous  service,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  his  country ;  he  does  so, 
says  Epicurus,  for  in  its  safety  he  knows 
that  his  own  is  contained.  But  what  if 
the  service  were  certain  destruction, 
whereas  in  the  ruin  of  his  country  he 
might  possibly  escape  ?  what  is  to  be 
said  in  the  case  of  Leonidas  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae  ?  Perhaps  that  death  is  not  an 
evil.  But  men  have  been  who  have 
lived  a  life  of  trouble,  discouragement, 
and  obloquy,  rather  than  countenance 
abuses  by  which  they  might  have  pro¬ 
fited  in  quiet,  and  without  an  accent  of 
reproach.  This  is  not  an  Epicurean 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
of  the  system  was  to  form  an  easy  self- 
indulgent  man,  free  from  violent  pas¬ 
sions,  humane  and  upright  according  to 
the  notions  of  his  age  and  his  society  • 
a  placable  enemy,  a  kind  and  service¬ 
able,  but  not  a  devoted  friend  ;  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  a  lover  of  peace,  a  hater  of 
reform,  a  patron  of  expedients  for  put¬ 
ting  off  state  difficulties  to  the  next 
generation ;  a  time-server  in  troubled 
periods,  not  only  from  personal  fears 
and  interests,  but  from  the  desire  to  see 
the  turmoil  at  an  end,  whatever  party 
might  be  uppermost. 

Epicurus,  more  to  his  credit  as  a 
moralist  than  as  a  reasoner,  was  not 
content  with  this  measure  of  goodness. 
He  CQuld  not  endure  that  his  wise  man 


should  be  placed  on  a  lower  pinnacle  of 
moral  elevation,  or  more  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  fortune,  than  the  wise 
men  of  other  philosophers.  His  boasts 
on  this  subject  are  not  less  wild  than 
the  wildest  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  and 
are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  he  uttered  when  upholding  the 
sovereignty  of  pleasure.  All  good,  he 
said,  consisted  solely  in  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cations,  all  evil  in  bodily  sufferings, 
apprehended,  remembered,  or  felt :  yet 
he  delivered  rules  for  entirely  disregard¬ 
ing  the  severest  bodily  pangs,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  wise  man  would  be  able 
to  exclaim  in  the  fire  or  on  the  rack, 
“  All  this  is  a  mere  nothing.”  This  con¬ 
tradiction  might  possibly  have  been  re¬ 
conciled  by  one  who  looked  to  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  and  hoped  that  a 
painful  death  might  be  a  short  rough 
passage  into  happiness  and  glory.  But 
this  belief  was  entirely  excluded  by  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  nor  was  there  any 
proposition  which  he  more  confidently 
affirmed,  than  that  death  was  absolute 
extinction. 

All  pleasures,  according  to  the  Epi¬ 
curean  doctrine,  relate  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  body :  yet  the  joys  of  the 
mind,  are  greater  and  more  numerous 
than  those  arising  immediately  from 
sense,  since  the  present  moment  only 
comes  within  the  ken  of  the  latter,  while 
the  former  embraces  also  the  past  and 
the  future.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  mind  is  the 
chief  ingredient  in  happiness.  He  who 
places  bliss  in  strong  excitement,  or  in 
lively  sensual  enjoyments,  must  exist  in 
perpetual  craving  and  disquiet ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  the  nature  of  man,  nor  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  outward  things,  allows  such 
enjoyments  to  be  constant.  But  he  whose 
passions  are  controuled  by  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  may  live  in  habitual  serenity, 
and  consequently  in  happiness  ;  for  mere 
serenity  of  mind,  undisturbed  by  pain  or 
regret,  is,  as  Epicurus  asserted  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Cyrenaics,  a  pleasure, 
and  one  of  the  very  highest  order.  Such 
a  man  will  be  free  from  fear  and  anxiety, 
for  he  covets  only  what  nature  needs, 
which  can  seldom  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure.  His  mind  will  be  full  of  pleasing 
recollections  ;  for  it  rests  with  ourselves 
to  remember  and  to  forget,  and  a  wise 
man  will  cherish  every  gratifying 
thought,  and  carefully  banish  all  such 
as  are  irksome.  His  habits  will  be  such 
as  to  make  him  little  subject  to  bodily 
disease ;  yet  if  it  come  he  will  bear  it 
T  2 
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patiently,  remembering  that  the  sharpest 
pains  are  short,  and  the  longest  light,  and 
thinking  on  his  past  pleasures,  the  delight 
of  which  will  fully  suffice  to  give  him 
solace.  Thus,  however  situated,  the  life 
of  a  wise  man  will  have  more  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain :  or  if,  by  any  strange  and 
overwhelming  calamity,  the  preponde¬ 
rance  should  be  reversed,  at  least  when 
life  has  become  an  evil,  he  is  able,  and 
will  be  ready  to  quit  it. 

Since  Epicurus  professed  to  ground 
the  excellence  of  pleasure  on  the  com¬ 
mon  opinions  and  natural  impulses  of 
uninstructed  men,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  use  the  term  in 
the  sense  which  men  in  general  attach 
to  it.  It  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  it 
is  thus  used,  when  absence  of  pain  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure.  That 
if  lies  in  man’s  will  what  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  and  what  he  will  forget,  and  that  the 
sting  of  pain  may  be  effectually  blunted 
by  the  recollection  of  pleasures  already 
enjoyed,  are  positions  which  every  man’s 
experience  will  immediately  contradict. 
That  sharp  pains  are  short,  and  long 
ones  tolerable,  will  serve  the  turn  but 
little  better.  Short  and  long  are  rela¬ 
tive  terms  ;  and  by  a  man  who  stretches 
his  views  into  eternity,  a  pain  may  well 
be  said  to  be  short  which  attends  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  But  to 
one  who  only  looks  to  a  period  of  forty 
or  of  fourscore  years,  it  is  much  that 
ten  years  of  that  should  be  embittered 
by  the  gout  or  the  stone  ;  far  more  that 
the  whole  should  be  chequered  with 
sufferings  arising  from  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease.  Thus  weak  must  be  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  ground  the  loftier  and  more 
difficult  virtues  on  that  part  of  man’s 
nature  which  is  common  to  him  with 
the  beasts  that  perish.  The  fair  wea¬ 
ther  sailor  may  equip  himself  tolerably 
from  the  store-house  of  Epicurus  ;  but 
stronger  tackle  will  then  be  needed, 
when  the  masts  are  bending  and  the 
cordage  straining  in  the  storm. 

Epicurus  neglected  logic,  but  attended 
much  to  physics,  adopting  in  the  main 
the  atomic  system  of  Democritus,  but 
with  some  alterations,  generally  for  the 
worse.  He  was  ignorant  of  mathema¬ 
tical  science,  in  which  Democritus  ex¬ 
celled  ;  and  not  only  ignorant,  but  in¬ 
sensible  of  its  value.  He  asserted,  with 
Democritus,  that  all  things  were  mate¬ 
rial,  that  matter  was  eternal,  that  there 
was  no  creating  or  directing  Providence. 
There  were  gods,  he  said,  eternally,  in¬ 
finitely,  and  unalterably  happy,  but 


placed  apart  from  the  world,  and  not 
disturbed  in  their  happiness  by  any 
thought  or  care  relating  to  it.  Nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  them, 
but  yet  it  was  fit  to  worship  them,  on 
account  of  the  excellency  of  their  nature. 

With  many  glaring  inconsistencies  ; 
with  an  understanding  not  remarkable, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  either  for  large¬ 
ness  of  grasp  or  for  subtlety  of  discri¬ 
mination  ;  and  often  with  a  very  blam- 
able  looseness  of  reasoning  and  rashness 
of  assertion ;  Epicurus,  nevertheless, 
became  the  idol  of  a  numerous  sect 
throughout  the  then  civilized  world,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  reverence  greater 
than  was  ever  paid  even  to  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  till  the  latter  obtained  a  set  of 
worshippers,  not  less  devoted,  in  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  not  the  effect  of  eloquent  writing, 
for  his  style  was  plain  and  inelegant. 
Unfortunately,  all  his  works  are  lost,  so 
that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  faults  of 
the  outline  may  have  been  compensated 
by  the  merits  of  the  filling  up ;  but  it 
sfiems  most  likely  that  his  leading  excel¬ 
lencies  were  strong  practical  good  sense, 
displayed  in  observations  on  human  life 
and  conduct,  and  inexhaustible  fertility 
in  arguments  and  illustrations,  such  as 
might  best  bring  home  to  ordinary 
minds  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of 
virtue.  To  these  was  added  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prepossessing  manners,  and 
singularly  amiable  temper  and  character. 
Besides,  his  principles  were  inviting  in 
themselves,  both  as  they  tasked  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  attention  less  highly  than 
those  of  other  philosophers,  and  also  as 
they  seemed  to  give  a  somewhat  greater 
latitude  in  practice.  Yet,  if  any  one 
accused  them  of  sanctioning  licentious¬ 
ness,  a  ready  answer  was  furnished  by 
the  temperate  and  blameless  lives  of 
the  founder  and  his  friends.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  rule  of  the  sect  was  less 
rigorous  than  that  of  others,  it  seems 
however,  in  some  points  at  least,  to 
have  been  better  observed.  The  Epicu¬ 
reans,  as  a  body,  were  long  remarkable 
for  brotherly  kindness  towards  each 
other :  and  if  their  discipline  failed  to 
nerve  the  mind  to  the  sterner  virtues, 
on  the  other  hand  it  encouraged  natural 
affection,  instead  of  repressing  it,  and 
was  free  from  the  danger,  which  ever 
attended  the  affected  severity  of  Stoicism, 
that,  in  attempting  to  make  heroes,  it 
might  only  make  hard-hearted  hypo¬ 
crites. 

Amidst  these  ethical  andmetaphysica 
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discussions,  the  field  of  mathem  atica 
science  did  not  lie  waste.  In  the  time 
of  Solon,  Thales  of  Miletus  had  brought 
from  Egypt  some  important  truths  in 
geometry  and  astronomy.  He  made 
known  many  properties  of  triangles  and 
circles ;  asserted  the  roundness  of  the 
earth ;  explained  the  nature  of  eclipses ; 
and  actually  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  His  discoveries  were  pursued  by 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  his  disciples.  Py¬ 
thagoras  too,  however  devoted  to  ethics 
and  theology,  did  not  neglect  mathema¬ 
tics  or  physics.  He  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  geometry,  and  introduced  the  sciences 
of  numbers  and  music,  though  his  arith¬ 
metical  speculations  were  perverted  by 
dreams  of  mysterious  virtue  in  certain 
numbers  and  combinations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  from  his  travels,  which  are  said 
to  have  reached  even  to  India,  he 
brought  back,  with  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeeans,  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  mysteries  and  allegorical  dis¬ 
guises.  His  opinions,  and  those  of  his 
followers,  were  often  set  down  in  verse 
and  enigmatically  worded,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of 
their  knowledge.  They  certainly  made 
no  mean  advances  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  In  applying  these  sciences 
to  nature,  they  seem  to  have  been  less 
happy.  Nevertheless,  they  lighted  on 
some  truths  as  to  the  system  of  the 
world,  which  their  successors  rejected  ; 
such  as  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its 
axis,  and  both  it  and  the  planets  round 
the  sun. 

Mathematical  studies  were  pursued 
by  Plato  and  many  of  his  followers  in  a 
spirit  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  He 
himself  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
method  of  analysis,  which  ascertains 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition, 
by  examining  what  will  follow  from  the 
supposition  that  it  is  true.  If  we  thus 
arrive  at  falsehood,  the  proposition  must 
be  false  ;  if  at  known  truth,  we  presume 
it  to  be  true ;  and  if  so,  by  reversing  the 
steps  of  the  argument,  it  may  be  formally 
demonstrated.  As  an  instrument  of 
discovery,  it  is  plain,  that  analysis  by 
far  excels  synthetical  reasoning,  or  that 
which  proceeds  from  known  truths 
towards  the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  since, 
in  the  latter  case,  a  way  is  to  be  found 
to  one  particular  result,  while,  in  the 
former,  any  result,  if  a  known  one,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  By  this  and  other 
discoveries,  among  which  were  the 
leading  properties  of  the  three  conic 
sections,  the  school  of  Plato  much  ad¬ 


vanced  geometry.  Like  the  Pythago¬ 
reans,  they  were  careless  observers  of 
nature,  and  bigoted  to  notions  of  sym¬ 
metry  and  numerical  analogy ;  but  they 
maintained,  against  the  juster  guesses 
of  the  others,  that  the  earth  was  at  rest, 
and  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  hea¬ 
venly  sphere  all  revolved  about  it. 
They  here  agreed  with  Aristotle  and  his 
disciples,  who  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  better  observers  and  reasoners  on 
nature,  though  not  equalling  them  in 
pure  mathematics. 

The  most  famous  seat  of  mathema¬ 
tical  science  was  the  newly  founded 
colony  of  Alexandria.  The  commercial 
greatness  of  the  city  concurred  with  the 
munificence  of  its  princes  in  drawing 
thither  men  of  learning  who  had  their 
fortunes  to  seek.  The  first  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  spared  no  expense  in 
tempting  the  most  noted  teachers  to  his 
court.  There  was  plenty,  security,  and 
liberal  treatment  for  those  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  want  or  fac¬ 
tion  ;  all  seo.t.s  were  alike  welcome,  and 
every  question  that  divided  the  Athenian 
schools  was  discussed  no  less  ably  in 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  work  began 
by  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  zea¬ 
lously  pursued  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  his  son,  and  princely  establish¬ 
ments  were  formed  to  promote  it.  Under 
them  arose  the  famous  library  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  by  far  the  first  in  the  world,  till 
it  was  unhappily  burnt  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs.  They  also 
established  a  college,  which  still  sub¬ 
sisted  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
where  learned  men  were  maintained  at 
file  public  cost  in  undisturbed  devotion 
to  science.  Everv  study  was  here  en¬ 
couraged  ;  but  those  for  which  the 
Alexandrine  school  was  most  especially 
distinguished,  besides  mathematics,  were 
criticism,  philology,  and  antiquities. 

Here  flourished  Euclid,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Elements  of  Geometry, 
a  treatise  yet  unmatched  in  clearness, 
precision,  and  logical  strictness  of  de¬ 
duction.  Besides  arranging  and  con¬ 
secutively  proving  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  science,  he  did  much  to 
enlarge  its  scope ;  though  in  this  we 
cannot  estimate  his  merit,  not  possessing 
the  works  that  would  most  have  shown 
it.  His  attention  was  chiefly  turned  to 
pure  mathematics  ;  but  others  of  the 
Alexandrine  philosophers  were  success¬ 
ful  cultivators  of  physical  science,  espe¬ 
cially  of  astronomy ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  who  practically 
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acknowledged  the  importance  of  accu¬ 
rate  and  extensive  observation. 

Meantime  there  arose  in  Sicily  a  ma¬ 
thematician,  who  not  only  outstripped 
all  his  contemporaries,  but  went  near  to 
anticipate  some  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  done  mosthonour  to  modern  science. 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse  extended  the 
bounds  of  geometry  in  every  direction, 
but  especially  where  it  treats  of  curvi¬ 
linear  figures  and  solids.  He  made  a 
near  approximation  to  the  proportion 
that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bears 
to  its  diameter,  and  gave  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  of  exactly  determining  the  area 
of  a  curve,  by  proving  that  of  a  para¬ 
bola  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  parallelogram.  He  proved 
that  the  paraboloid  is  equal  to  half  and 
the  sphere  to  two-thirds  of  its  con¬ 
taining  cylinder,  on  the  last  of  which 
discoveries  he  prided  himself  so  much, 
that  he  directed  the  figures  of  a  sphere 
and  a  cylinder  to  be  sculptured  on 
his  tomb.  If  he  was  great  as  a  geo¬ 
meter,  he  was  to  the  full  as  eminent  as 
a  mechanician.  Before  his  time  me¬ 
chanics  and  hydrostatics  could  hardly 
be  deemed  to  exist  as  sciences ;  he 
established  both  on  sure  grounds,  and 
enriched  them  with  valuable  discoveries. 
He  struck  out  the  idea  of  a  centre  of 
gravity,  and  used  it  very  ingeniously  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  equili¬ 
brium  in  solid  bodies.  He  first  laid 
down  the  principle  that  a  body  plunged 
in  a  fluid  loses  weight  equal  to  that  of 
the  fluid  it  displaces ;  showed  how  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravities  of  sub¬ 
stances  ;  and  solved  many  curious  pro¬ 
blems  respecting  the  equilibrium  of 
bodies  in  a  fluid. 

He  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a 
practical  mechanic,  though  many  of  his 
most  admirable  inventions  perished  with 
him,  through  a  prejudice  he  had  adopted 
from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists, 
who  deemed  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  philosopher  to  keep  any  record  of 
such  contrivances,  or  to  treat  them 
as  aught  but  matters  of  recreation, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  search  for  ab¬ 
stract  truth.  He  is  said  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  power  that  is  gained  by  the 
combination  of  movable  pulleys.  But 
his  greatest  triumph  was  the  defence  of 
Sjuacuse,  when  besieged  in  the  second 
Punic  war  by  the  Roman  general 
Marcellus.  Superior  force  in  the  be¬ 
leaguering  army,  and  eminent  ability  in 
the  commander,  were  baffled  merely  by 
the  genius  of  Archimedes,  His  skill 


disconcerted  all  the  projects  of  the 
hostile  engineers,  while  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  guard  against  his  more  formida¬ 
ble  engines.  If  the  Roman  ships  came 
near  the  walls,  they  were  burnt,  sunk, 
or  disabled ;  if  the  soldiers  advanced, 
they  were  transfixed  with  darts,  or 
crushed  with  masses  ;  at  last  they  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  terrible  effect  of  the  Syracusan 
missiles.  It  is  said  that  the  philoso¬ 
pher's  optical  science  was  called  to  aid, 
and  that  he  actually  burnt  the  enemy’s 
ships,  by  so  placing  a  number  of  mirrors 
as  to  throw  the  sun’s  rays  into  a  focus 
upon  them.  That  this  is  possible  has 
been  proved  by  modern  experiments ; 
that  it  actually  took  place  is  hard  to 
believe,  considering  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  adjustment,  and  the  chance  that 
the  labour  of  hours  might  be  frustrated 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  ships. 
The  fact  is  vouched  by  many  writers, 
but  discredited  by  the  silence  of  Poly¬ 
bius.  Thus  much  is  certain,  Marcellus 
was  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade.  The  city  was  ultimately 
taken  by  surprise.  Archimedes  perished 
in  the  tumult  of  the  storming,  against 
the  wish  and  order  of  the  Roman  leader. 

About  this  time  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollonius  were  flourishing  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  first  was  an  eminent  geo¬ 
meter  and  astronomer,  a  rhetorician, 
a  poet,  an  antiquary,  and  the  father 
of  the  common  system  of  early  chro¬ 
nology.  He  attempted  to  calculate 
the  size  of  the  earth,  by  observing  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria 
at  noon  on  Midsummer  day,  when  up¬ 
right  objects  cast  no  shadow  at  Syene, 
which  was  nearly  on  the  same  meridian. 
He  thus  ascertained  the  difference  of 
latitude,  from  which,  the  distance  of  the 
places  being  known,  it  was  easy  to 
compute  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
supposing  the  observations  accurate. 
He  left  many  valuable  works,  which 
are  mostly  lost,  both  in  astronomy  and 
in  pure  mathematics.  In  the  latter, 
however,  he  was  surpassed  by  Apol¬ 
lonius,  who  seems  to  have  been  justly 
considered  as  the  first  of  ancient  geo¬ 
meters,  excepting  Archimedes.  We 
can  partly  estimate  the  merit  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  by  one  of  his  chief  works — the 
Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which  is 
extant. 

From  his  death  mathematics  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  stationary,  till  the 
time  of  Diophantus,  supposed  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  algebra,  who  lived  about  the 
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fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Astronomy,  meantime,  was  much  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Hipparchus,  and  afterwards 
by  Ptolemy,  and  a  few  words  upon 
their  labours  shall  conclude  this  sub¬ 
ject.  They  determined  many  important 
points  with  accuracy,  before  unknown ; 
made  observations  unwontedly  exten¬ 
sive  and  precise ;  and  built  on  them 
hypotheses  concerning  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  accounted 
for  all  the  greater  irregularities,  and 
gave  the  means  of  assigning  their  ap¬ 
parent  motions  with  no  wide  departure 
from  the  truth. 

Hipparchus  (who  flourished  about 
b.  c.  160)  computed  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  more  exactly  than  had  yet 
been  done,  by  comparing  an  observation 
he  made  of  the  moment  when  the  sun 
came  to  the  meridian,  with  one  made  by 
Aristarchus  of  Samos  145  years  before. 
He  came  nearer  than  his  predecessors 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  magnitudes 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  apparent  diameters  and 
horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s 
shadow  when  the  moon  was  passing 
through  it.  To  account  for  the  irregu¬ 
lar  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  he 
supposed  it  to  revolve  in  an  eccentric 
circle,  or  one  where  the  earth  was  not 
in  the  centre ;  and  he  so  adjusted  his 
hypothesis,  as  to  calculate  solar  tables 
from  it  with  some  approach  to  exact¬ 
ness.  He  made  some  steps  towards  a 
theory  of  the  moon.  He  first  cata¬ 
logued  the  stars ;  and,  comparing  his 
own  with  earlier  observations  of  their 
positions,  he  discovered  that  change  in 
the  place  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
which  we  call  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Ptolemy  took  up  the  work.  He 
made  a  fuller  catalogue  of  the  stars. 
He  adopted  Hipparchus’s  theory  of  the 
sun,  and  constructed  one  of  the  moon 
and  the  planets.  The  moon,  he  ima¬ 
gined,  revolved  in  a  circle,  which  he 
called  its  epicycle,  round  a  centre  which 
itself  revolved  in  an  eccentric  circle 
round  the  earth;  while  the  eccentric 
itself  had  also  a  revolution,  so  as  to 
change  the  position  of  the  apsides 
(points  nearest  to  and  furthest  from  the 
earth.)  His  contrivances  to  account 


for  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  of 
like  nature,  and  in  some  of  their  details 
still  more  complex,  but  he  certainly 
showed  exceeding  ingenuity  in  account¬ 
ing  for  appearances  very  difficult  to 
bring  under  any  general  laws  that  sup¬ 
pose  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  produced  a  system  of  astro  - 
nomy  sufficient  at  least  for  the  more 
obvious  practical  uses  of  the  science. 
His  system  continued  to  be  generally 
received  till  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks  has  been 
carried  down  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
independence,  and  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  their  condition  under  Roman 
rule,  and  of  the  state  of  science  and 
philosophy,  their  still  remaining  glories. 
The  sects  that  afterwards  arose,  the 
Eclectics  and  later  Platonists,  belong 
to  a  different  age  and  order  of  things. 
The  fortunes  of  Greece  now  merge  in 
those  of  Rome.  It  is  true,  that  after 
the  seat  of  dominion  was  transferred 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (Constanti¬ 
nople)  the  sceptre  came  gradually  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  race ; 
but  still  the  story  of  the  Eastern  em¬ 
pire  may  best  be  treated  as  a  sequel  to 
that  of  Rome.  That  empire,  long  sunk 
in  debility  and  corruption,  gave  way  at 
last  to  the  po  wer  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the 
Greeks  have  long  been  under  their  do¬ 
minion,  subdued  and  trampled  on, 
rather  than  regularly  governed,  and 
subject  alternately,  sometimes  at  once, 
to  all  the  evils  of  oppression  and 
anarchy.  We  have  seen  the  progress 
of  their  liberation,  from  the  first  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  struggle  to  the  present 
time,  when  a  portion  at  least  seems  es¬ 
tablished  in  independence.  It  rests  with 
them,  under  Providence,  to  make  their 
independence  profitable  to  national  hap¬ 
piness  and  virtue.  They  have  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers  as  a  light  to 
cheer,  a  beacon  to  warn,  perhaps  an 
ignis  fatuus  to  mislead :  let  them  read 
to  judge  and  choose,  and  not  blindly 
to  imitate.  The  faults  of  their  fathers 
will  be  less  excusable  in  them,  who  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  a  better  religion,  and 
live  in  an  age  when  wiser  maxims  of 
government  have  been  repeatedly  pro¬ 
pounded  and  sometimes  exemplified. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.* 


B.  C. 


1080 

1856 

1080 

1556 

1045 

1493 

1015 

1406 

1007 

1497 

1006 

993 

988 

968 

1234 

964 

1485 

942 

1280  about 

937 

1263 

927 

1222 

919 

1201 

914 

1193 

904 

1184 

870 

907 

844 

2124 

824 

1104 

804 

1104 

794 

1044 

776 

f  884 

1  776 

1  1 

708 

884 

18  1 

652 

743 

32  1 

647 

754 

33  2 

607 

685 

.607 

684 

48  2 

572 

623 

52  1 

562 

594 

54  2 

550 

5  6  0  (Clinton)  57  3 

544 

546 

59  1 

538 

538 

60  2 

529 

62  4 

527 

68  2 

519 

65  2 

514 

66  3 

510 

67  3 

499 

70  2 

494 

71  3 

490 

72  3 

486 

73  3 

480 

75  1 

Foundation  of  Argos. 

Foundation  of  Athens.  ^ 

Phoenicians  settle  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under 
the  name  of  Cadmeians,  Curetes,  &c. 

Minos  reigns  in  Crete. 

Amphictyonic  council  instituted. 

Minos  destroys  Pirates. 

Pelops  settles  in  Peloponnesus. 

Minos  makes  war  on  the  Athenians. 

Reign  of  Theseus  in  Attica. 

Arrival  of  Danaus  in  Greece.  N.  B.  This  date  must 
be  placed  by  Newton  much  too  low,  since  the 
legends  concerning  him  plainly  mark  him  as 
very  ancient,  and  especially  as  prior  to  Pelops. 
Orpheus  establishes  orgies. 

Argon autic  expedition. 

Accession  of  Atreus  to  the  throne  of  My  cense. 
Accession  of  Agamemnon. 

Trojan  war  begun. 

„  ended. 

Age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

/Folic  migration.  Another  and  larger  migration  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  Ilera- 
cleidse. 

Return  of  the  Heracleidse. 

Death  of  Codrus.  Medon  first  perpetual  archon. 
Ionic  migration. 

Iphitus  establishes  the  Olympic  festival. 

Coroebus  victor  in  the  foot  race.  Hence  the  Olym¬ 
piads  are  reckoned. 

Legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

Beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  wTar. 

Charops,  first  decennial  archon. 

Beginning  of  second  Messenian  war. 

Creon,  first  annual  archon. 

Legislation  of  Dracon 
Legislation  of  Solon. 

Peisistratus  gains  the  government  of  Athens. 

Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus, 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.  Here  ihe  two  systems  come 
together. 

Death  of  Cyrus. 

Death  of  Peisistratus. 

Platsea  puts  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Death  of  Hipparchus. 

Expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidse. 

Beginning  of  the  Ionian  war,  and  burning  of  Sardis, 
Miletus  taken. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

Revolt  of  Egypt.  Recovered  b.  c.  484. 

Battles  of  -Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  and  Salamis. 
Victory  of  Gelon  at  Himera. 


*  The  early  chronology  of  Greece  is  very  uncertain.  The  dates  in  the  first  column  are  those  assigned  by 
Newton  ;  in  the  second,  those  of  the  common  chronology.  Until  the  time  when  the  two  systems  coincide,  Ihe 
Olympiads  are  given  according  to  Newton.  Mr.  Clinton’s  dates  have  been  adopted  for  the  period  to  which 
his  work  extends,  that  is,  from  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gauls. 
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B.C. 

479 

477 

471 

466 

465 

464 

461 

460 

457 

456 

450 

449 

447 

445 

443 

440 

435 

433 

432 

431 

430 

429 

428 

427 

425 

424 

423 

422 

421 

420 

416 

415 

413 

412 

411 

407 

406 

405 

404 

403 

401 

399 

397 

396 

394 

393 

389 

387 


Olymp. 

75  2  Mardonius  occupies  Athens,  ten  months  after  its  occupation  by 
Xerxes.  Battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale. 

75  4  Commencement  of  Athenian  empire. 

77  2  Themistocles  banished  by  Ostracism,  five  years  before  his  flight  to 

Persia. 

7 8  3  Siege  of  Naxos.  Flight  of  Themistocles.  Battles  at  the  Eurymedon. 

78  4  Revolt  of  Thasos.  Reduced  b.  c.  463. 

79  1  Earthquake  at  Sparta.  Revolt  of  Helots.  Beginning  of  third  Mes- 

senian  war.  Ended  b.  c.  455. 

79  4  Ostracism  of  Cimon. 

80  1  Revolt  of  Inaros,  and  war  in  Egypt.  Ended  b.  c.  455. 

80  4  Battles  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  near  Megara.  Battle 

of  Tanagra. 

81  '1  Battle  of  (Enophyta,  sixty-two  days  after  that  at  Tanagra.  Recall  of 

Cimon. 

82  3  Five  years’  truce  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon. 

82  4  Death  of  Cimon. 

83  2  Battle  of  Coroneia.  About  eighteen  months  after. 

83  4  Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara  from  Athens.  Euboea  recovered  before 

the  end  of  the  year.  Thirty  years’  truce. 

84  2  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurium,  the  ancient  Sybaris. 

85  1  Samian  war. 

86  2  Sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans. 

86  4  Corcyraean  embassy  to  Athens. 

87  1  Sea-flghts  off  Coreyra,  in  the  spring.  Revolt  of  Potidaea,  about  mid¬ 

summer. 

87  2  The  Thebans  attempt  Plateea.  Beginning  of  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ended  b.  c.  404. 

87  3  Plague  at  Athens. 

87  4  Surrender  of  Potidasa.  Naval  victories  of  Phormion.  Death  of 

Pericles.  Siege  of  Plataea. 

88  1  Revolt  of  Mitylene. 

88  2  Surrender  of  Plataea.  Corcyraean  sedition. 

88  4  Occupation  of  Pylos.  Capture  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphacteria 

a  little  more  than  seventy  days  after. 

89  1  Cythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  Campaign  of  Brasidas  in 

Thrace. 

89  2  Truce  for  a  year. 

89  3  Renewal  of  hostilities.  Deaths  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon. 

89  4  Fifty  years'  truce  concluded. 

90  1  Alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos. 

SI  1  Siege  and  surrender  of  Melos. 

91  2  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily. 

91  4  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily. 

92  1  Revolt  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Erythrse. 

92  2  Revolution  of  the  four  hundred. 

93  2  Return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens. 

93  3  Battle  of  Arginusae.  Dionysius  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 

93  4  Battle  of  ^Egospotami.  ... 

94  1  Surrender  of  Athens.  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  Their  deposition  after 

eight  months’  rule. 

94  2  End  of  civil  war,  and  restoration  of  democracy  at  Athens. 

94  4  Expedition  of  Cyrus.  Battle  of  Cunaxa. 

95  2  Death  of  Socrates. 

95  4  Truce  of  Dercyllidas  in  Asia. 

96  1  Agesilaus  sent  into  Asia. 

96  3  Recall  of  Agesilaus.  Battle  of  Coroneia. 

96  4  Corinthian  sedition.  Long  walls  of  Athens  restored  by  Pharnabazus 

and  Conon. 

97  4  Death  of  Thrasybulus. 

98  2  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
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386  98  3  Restoration  of  Plataea. 

385  98  4  Siege  of  Mantineia  by  Agesipolis. 

382  99  3  Beginning  of  the  Olynthian  war.  Seizure  of  the  Cadmeia. 

379  100  2  End  of  the  Olynthian  war.  Recovery  of  the  Cadmeia  by  the  The¬ 
ban  exiles. 

378  100  3  Attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  Peireeeus. 

376  101  1  Victory  of  Chabrias  off  Naxos. 

374  101  3  Expulsion  of  the  Plataeans.  Peace  made  and  broken  by  Lace¬ 

daemon. 

373  101  4  Defeat  of  Mnasippus  in  Corcyra. 

371  102  2  Peace  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Battle  of  Leuctra.  Foun¬ 

dation  of  Megalopolis. 

370  102  3  Murder  of  Jason,  tagus  of  Thessaly. 

369  102  4  First  Theban  invasion  of  Laconia.  Restoration  of  the  Messenians. 

367  103  2  Death  of  Dionysius. 

366  103  3  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Achaia. 

365  103  4  War  of  Arcadia  with  Elis. 

364  104  1  Battle  of  Olympia. 

362  104  3  Battle  of  Mantineia. 

359  105  2  Accession  of  Philip. 

358  105  3  Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip. 

357  105  4  Revolt  of  Rhodes,  Chios,  &c.  Social  war  begun.  Ended  b.  c.  355. 

Phocian  war  begun. 

356  106  1  Expulsion  of  Dionysius  the  younger. 

353  106  4  Death  of  Dion. 

352  107  1  Death  of  Onomarchus.  War  of  Lacedaemon  and  Megalopolis. 

350  107  2  Expedition  of  Phocion  into  Euboea,  and  battle  of  Tamynee. 

349  107  3  Olynthian  war  begun. 

347  108  1  Olynthus  taken  by  Philip, 

346  108  2  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  End  of  the  Phocian  war. 
344  109  1  Expedition  of  Timoleon.  In  the  next  year  he  gains  possession  of 

Syracuse. 

342  109  3  Expedition  of  Philip  into  Thrace. 

340  110  1  Philip  besieges  Selymbria  and  Byzantium. 

339  110  2  War  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  Victory  of  Timoleon  at 

the  Crimesus. 

338  110  3  Philip  general  of  the  Amphictyons.  Battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

337  110  4  Death  of  Timoleon. 

336  111  1  Murder  of  Philip. 

335  111  2  Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander. 

334  111  3  Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont.  Battle  of  the  Granicus. 

333  111  4  Battle  of  Issus. 

332  112  1  Siege  of  Tyre.  Conquest  of  Egypt.  Foundation  of  Alexandria. 

331  112  2  Battle  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela.  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon  defeated 

and  slain  by  Antipater. 

330  112  3  Murder  of  Darius. 

327  113  2  Invasion  of  India. 

326  113  3  Alexander  commences  his  return.  Voyage  of  Nearchus. 

323  114  2  Death  of  Alexander.  Lamian  war. 

322  114  3  Submission  of  Athens  to  Antipater. 

321  114  4  Deaths  of  Craterus  and  Perdiccas. 

318  115  3  Death  of  Antipater. 

317  115  4  Death  of  Phocion.  Arrhidaeus  is  put  to  death  by  Olympias.  Aga- 

thocles  becomes  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

315  116  2  Death  of  Eumenes.  Death  of  Olympias.  Cassander  rebuilds 

Thebes. 

312  117  1  Seleueus  recovers  Babylonia.  (From  hence  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae 

commences.) 

310  117  3  Agathocles  lands  in  Africa. 

307  118  2  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  admitted  into  Athens.  Agathocles  quits 

Africa. 
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GREECE.  283 

Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  Seleueus,  and  Ptolemy,  assume  the  title  of 
king. 

Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  begun  in  the  spring,  and  continued 
for  a  year. 

Battle  of  Ipsus. 

Siege  of  Athens  by  Demetrius. 

Death  of  Cassander. 

Demetrius  king  of  Macedonia. 

Death  of  Agathocles. 

Demetrius  driven  by  Pyrrhus  from  Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus  driven  from  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus. 

Deaths  of  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy. 

Lysimachus  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleueus. 

Seleueus  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Pyrrhus  passes  into 

Italy.  Rise  of  the  Achaian  league.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  defeated 

and  slain  bv  the  Gauls. 
t  */ 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 

Pyrrhus  attacks  Lacedaemon. 

Pyrrhus  is  slain  at  Argos. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  takes  Athens. 

Sicyon  joins  the  Achaian  League. 

Achaian  League  joined  by  Corinth,  Megara,  Traezen,  and  Epidaurus. 
Death  of  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon. 

Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

Megalopolis  joins  the  Achaian  League. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

War  of  Cleomenes  with  the  Achaians. 

Revolution  effected  by  Cleomenes  in  Sparta. 

Battle  of  Sellasia,  and  flight  of  Cleomenes  from  Greece. 

War  between  the  iEtolians  and  the  Achaians,  with  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetrius.  Ended  b.  c.  217.  Death  of  Cleomenes. 

Death  of  Aratus. 

Alliance  of  Rome  with  the  ZEtolians  and  Lacedaemonians,  against 
Philip  and  the  Achaians. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  slain  by  Philopoemen.  General 
peace. 

War  between  Nabis  and  the  Achaians.  War  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  and  AKtolians. 

The  Achaians  abandon  Philip,  and  ally  themselves  with  Rome. 
Battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 
Peace  made  between  Nabis  and  the  Romans  and  Achaians. 

War  of  Antiochus  and  the  ./Etolians  against  the  Romans.  Death 
of  Nabis.  Lacedaemon  enters  the  Achaian  League. 

Defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae. 

Submission  of  the  ARolians  to  Rome. 

Abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Death  of  Philopoemen. 

Death  of  Philip. 

War  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip. 

Battle  of  Pydna.  Conquest  of  Macedonia. 

War  between  the  Romans  and  Achaians 
Corinth  taken.  Conquest  of  Achaia. 
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Abydos,  203, 

Academy,  old,  152,  271.  New,  273. 
Acarnania,  60,  64,  183,  190,  193,215,  239. 
Achaia,  10,  18,  110. 

Aehaian  League,  170.  See  heads  of  chapters 
and  sections. 

Aeharniaus,  58. 

Achilles,  9. 

Acilius  Glabrio,  Man.  229 — 232. 

Acropolis,  2. 

Acrocorinthus,  171,  177,  222. 

Mg ina,  30,  31,  47,  58,  236. 
iEgospotami,  battle  of,  84. 
iEmilius  Paullus,  L.  251,  252 — 256. 

ASolis,  19. 

iEschines,  134,  139,  151. 

.TEtolia  and  dEtolians,  64,  154,  179.  See 
heads  of  chapters  and  sections. 

Agamemnon,  3,  8,  10. 

Agathocles,  167 — 170. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  93 — 95,  98, 
100-  102,  107,  114, 116. 

Agesipolis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  99,  100. 
Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Archidamus, 
72. 

Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  another 
Archidamus,  147. 

Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Eudamidas, 
°173— 175. 

Alcibiades,  71— 75,  77—82,  84,  86. 

Alcidas,  61,  63. 

Alcmaeon,  19.  Alcmaeonidae,  19,24 — 26.  '  “ 
Alexamenes,  217,  225.  * 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Per- 
diccas,  39,  41. 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  109,  113,  126. 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip, 
140—151. 

Alexandria,  146,  252,2 77. 

Ammon,  land  of.  146. 

Amphictyons,  127,  133,  136. 

Amphipolis,  69,  125. 

Amphissa,  136. 

Andocides,  74. 

Antalcidas,  97. 

Antigonus,  153,  155,  159 — 163. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  167,  171. 

Antigonus  the  regent,  177 — 179 
Antiochus  the  Great,  202,218,224,  226 
230,  233. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  250,  252. 

Antipater,  145,  153—156. 

Antisthenes,  152. 

Antiphon,  78.  Another,  137. 

Apelles,  188 — 193. 

Apollonidas,  236,  249. 

/  Apollonius,  278 

i 


Aratus,  171,  177,181,189,194,  196—198. 
Arcadia,  17,  107 — 115. 

Arcesilas,  273. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  125. 

Archelaus,  Mithridates’s  general,  263. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Zeu- 
nidamus,  55,  57,  60. 

Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  106,  110, 
114. 

Archimedes,  278.  * 

Archon  the  Aehaian,  243,  249. 

Archons,  perpetual,  decennial,  and  annual, 
19. 

Areiopagus,  21,  49,  137. 

Arginusae,  battle  of,  83. 

Argonauts,  8. 

Argos,  2,  12,  30,  70— 73,  75,  94—96,  98, 
116,  172,  210,212. 

Aristaenus,  209,  219,  236. 

Aristagoras,  28. 

Arisleides,  37,  40,  46. 

Aristeus,  54,  59. 

Aristion,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

Aristippus,  274. 

Aristocratical  party  at  Athens,  123. 
Aristodemus,  16. 

Aristomenes,  16—18. 

Aristophanes,  70. 

Aristotle,  152. 

Artaphernes,  25,  26,  28,  30. 

Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  45. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  92,  97. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  143. 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  36. 

Astronomy,  279. 

Athens.  See  heads  of  chapters  and  sections. 
Athenians,  their  character,  45. 

Atreus,  3. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  199,  200,  202, 
213. 

Babylon,  150. 

0/1 1 

Boeotians’ 41,  48,  51,  68,  71,  93,212,  227, 
245. 

Brachyllas,  216. 

Brasidas,  68 — 70. 

Byzantium,  42,  97,  124,  127,  135,  185. 

Cadmeia,  100. 

Cadmeians  and  Cadmus,  3. 

Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  136. 

Callicrates,  242,  252,  255 — 257. 
Callicratidas,  82,  83. 

Callistratus,  104. 

Cambyses,  27.  , 

Carneades,  273. 
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Carthage,  45,  117,  120,  167—169,  195, 
226. 

Cassander,  156 — 163. 

Cecrops,  2. 

Ceres,  4. 

Chabrias,  102,  104,  127. 

Chalcis,  25,  204,  227. 

Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  54. 

Chares,  126,  135,  139. 

Charops,  248,  250. 

Chersonese,  Thracian,  31,  135. 

Chilon,  188. 

Chios,  29,  77,  124,  137. 

Cimon,  46,  49,  50. 

Cinadon,  93. 

Cios,  202. 

Cleisthenes,  24 — 26. 

Cleitus,  148. 

Cleombrotus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  101,  105. 
Cleombrotus  II.,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  175. 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  24 — 26. 
30. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Leo¬ 
nidas,  175 — 179,  184. 

Cleon,  62,  66,  70. 

Cleophon,  85. 

Codrus,  18. 

Comedy,  49,  270. 

Conon,  82,  84,  95,  96,  97. 

Corcyra,  9,  52 — 54,  63,  67,  103. 

Corinth,  12,  47,  52—54,  71,  84—96,  98, 
108,  112, 171,  177,260. 

Coroneia,  battle  of,  48,  second  battle,  95. 
Craterus,  144,  145, 

Crete,  3,  4,  185. 

Critias,  86 — 88. 

Critolaus,  259. 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  26. 

Ctesiphon,  151. 

Cycliadas,  206,  209,  214. 

Cylon,  19. 

Cynaetha,  183. 

Cynics,  152. 

Cynoscephalae,  battle  of,  213. 

Cyprus,  29,  50,  95. 

Cyrus,  27. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  83, 92. 

Danaus,  3. 

Dardanians,  187,  216,  241. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  27,  33. 

Darius  Codomannus,  143 — 147. 

Deceleia,  76. 

Delium,  battle  of,  68. 

Delphi,  8,  36,  166. 

Demaratus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  30. 
Demetrias,  224,  225,  231. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  160 — 164. 

Demetrius,  his  grandson,  176. 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  160. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  240. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  197. 

Democritus,  90. 

Demosthenes,  son  of  Alcisthenes,  64 — 67, 
76. 

Demosthenes  the  orator,  131< — 142,  146, 
151,  155. 

Dercyllidas,  92. 


Diaeus,  256. 

Dion,  119. 

Dionysius,  1 17,  118 
Dionysius  the  younger,  118,  119. 

Diopeithes,  135. 

Diophanes,  231,235,236,252. 

Dodona,  8,  187. 

Dorians,  2,  10 — 12. 

Dorimachus,  180—182,  186,187. 

Dracon,  20. 

Egypt,  6,  33,  50,  146,  252. 

Elateia,  138. 

Eleians,  11,  113,  187. 

Epaminondas,  102,  105,  108 — 110,  114, 
115. 

Eparites,  113. 

Ephesus,  19,  28. 

Ephialtes,  49. 

Ephori,  13. 

Epicurus,  274— 276. 

Epidamnus,  52. 

Epidaurus,  72. 

Epimenides,  20. 

Epirus,  183,  187,  227,  248,252,  253,  255, 
256. 

Eratosthenes. 

Eretria,  28,  31. 

Euagoras,  95. 

Euboea,  31,36,  51,  124. 

Euclid,  277. 

Eumenes,  153,  155,  159. 

Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  233,  236,  244. 
Euphron  ofSicycn,  111. 

Eurydice,  queen  of  Macedonia,  155,  158. 
Eurymedon,  battle  of  the,  46. 

Eurymedon,  Athenian,  64,  65,  67. 

Elamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  208 — 222,  224, 
238. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  146. 

Gauls,  165—167. 

Gelon,  35,  45. 

Gylippus,  75,  76. 

Hannibal,  195,  226,  228. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  24. 

Harpalus,  151. 

Helots,  14,  16,  40,  46,  68. 

Heracleidas,  10. 

Heracleides  of  Syracuse,  119. 

Hermocrates  of  Syracuse,  67,  75,  117. 
Herodotus,  3. 

Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  23. 
Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  279. 

Hippias,  son  of  Peisistratus,  23 — 26,  31. 
Histieeus  of  Miletus,  28. 

Homer,  7,  9. 

Inaros,  50. 

Ionia,  19,27 — 30. 

India,  149. 

Iphicrates,  97,  103,  109. 
lsagoras,  24. 

Ismenias,  100. 

Ithome,  16,  40,  129,  197. 
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Jason  the  Argonaut,  8. 

1  Jason  of  Pherae,  106,  107. 

Kersobleptes,  129,  133. 

Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta.  See  heads  of  chapters 
and  sections. 

Laevinus,  M.  Valerius,  198. 
j  Lamachus,  73,  74. 

Lamian  war,  154. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  73,  74. 
Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Cleony- 
mus,  173 — 175. 

Leontius,  190 — 193. 

Lesbos,  61. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  105. 

Long  walls,  47. 

Lyciscus,  248,  252. 

b  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia,  109 — 112. 
Lycortas,  235,  236—239,  249,  252. 
Lycurgus,  13 — 15. 

Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  185,  188, 
190,  192,  193. 

Lysander,  82 — 86,  94. 

Lysimachus,  153,  160,  163. 

Macedonia,  124.  See  the  two  Philips, 
Perseus,  and  dEmilius  Paullus. 
Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  200,  201. 
Magnets,  224, 

Manners  of  the  early  Greeks,  2,  4,  9. 
Mantineia,  71,  98,  107,  113 — 115. 
Marathon,  31,  32. 

Mardonius,  30,  38 — 41. 

Maroneia,  239. 

Megalopolis,  108,  130,  158,  176—178,  194. 
205. 

Megara,  18, 47,  68, 

Melos,  73. 

Memnon,  143,  144. 

Menalcidas,  256 — 258 
Mentor,  143. 

Mercuries,  mutilation  of,  74. 

Messene  in  Sicily,  18. 

Messene  in  Peloponnesus,  109,  180,  197 , 
205,  231,233. 

Messenia,  16 — 18,47. 

Messenians  of  Naupactus,  47,  60,  64. 
Metellus,  Q.  Ceecilius,  236  258—260. 
Methotie  in  Macedonia,  129. 

Miletus,  19,  28,  52,  77. 

Miltiades,  31 — 33. 

Minos,  3,  4,  5. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  263. 

Mitylene,  61. 

Mnasippus,  103. 

Monarchy  in  early  Greece,  12. 

Mummius,  L.  260. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  42. 

Mycenae,  3. 

Myronides,  47,  48. 

Mysteries,  4,  6,  7. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  205,  212, 
219—225. 

Naupactus,  47,  60,  64,  2ol,  2o2. 

Naxos,  28,  31 , 40. 

Nicias,  66,  67,  73  77. 


Nicostratus,  63. 

Olympia,  battle  of,  113. 

Olympian  festival,  11. 

Olympias,  156,  157,  158. 

Olynthus,  99,  100,  126,  131. 

Onomarchus,  129. 

Oracles,  7. 

Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  51,  94,  112.  . 
Orestes,  10. 

Orpheus,  7. 

Ostracism,  37. 

Parmenion,  144,  148 

Pausanias,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Greeks, 
40,  41,  43,  44. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  89. 
Peiraeeus,  47,  60,  88. 

Peisander,  78 — 80. 

Peisistratus,  22. 

Pelasgians,  1,  6. 

Pelopidas,  102,  110,  113. 

Pelops,  3. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  54,  58,  61, 
69. 

Perdiccas,  regent  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 

153—155. 

Pericles,  49 — 52,  55 — 59. 

Perioeci,  40,  173. 

Peripatetics,  152,  271. 

Perspus,  son  of  Philip,  240 — 252. 

Persians,  27—42,  50,  81,  143—148. 
Phalaecus,  130,  132. 

Phalanx,  15. 

Pharnabazus,  81,  95,96. 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  125,  129 — 140 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  182 — 216,  229, 
234,  239—241. 

Philomelus,  128. 

Philopoemen,  200,  223,  224,  236,  238. 
Philosophy,  90,  152,  270,  to  the  end. 

Phlius,  100,  111. 

Phoceea,  27. 

Phocion,  130,  136,  156,  157. 

Phocis,  36,  47,51,  128—133,  166. 
Phoebidas,  99. 

Phoenicia,  143,  145. 

Phormion,  60. 

Piracy,  4,  8. 

Plague  of  Athens,  59,  64. 

Plataea,  41,  56,  60,  62,  104. 

Plato,  91,  153,  277. 

Pleistoanax,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  51. 
Polybius,  249,  250,  254,  261. 

Polydamas,  156. 

Polysperchon,  156 — 158. 

Popillius,  Cm.  249,252. 

Potidaea,  54,  59. 

Protagoras,  90. 

Prytanes,  21. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  153,  155,  160 — 164, 
277. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  164. 

Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Physcon,  252. 
Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  279. 

Pylos,  65 — 67. 

Pyrrhus,  164,  172. 


